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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembledf  That  there  he  printed  four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  An- 
nual Keport  ^  the  Commissioner  of  Appricnlture  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
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Department  op  Aobicultube, 

Washingionj  D.  C,  November  10, 1884. 
To  the  Pbesident: 

I  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  year  1884. 

Daring  the  year  the  duties  of  the  Department  have  largely  increased. 
The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  furnished  the 
chief  a  large  amount  of  matter,  which  he  has  with  great  diligence  and 
skill  reduced  to  statistical  form  and  embodi^  in  a  monthly  report, 
which  has  attracted  great  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  who  reports  from  London  upon  the  trade 
and  industry  of  Europe,  there  are  ten  thousand  correspondents  of  this 
Department' in  this  country*,  who  are  constantly  furnishing  the  materials 
for  the  statistical  estimates  of  the  Bureau.  The  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  has  also  added  very 
largely  to  its  duties,  and  the  work  required  by  it  has  been  most  satis- 
fiEictorily  performed.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  been  most  effi- 
ciently represented  abroad  by  its  chief,  and  its  investigations  in  this 
country  have  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  success,  I  submit 
extended  statements  of  the  work  of  these  several  bureaus. 

bureau  op  animal  industby. 

This  Bureau,  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884, 
has  been  organized  during  the  year,  and  it  is  now  in  active  and  effi- 
cient operation.  Investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent, nature,  and  means  of  combating  outbreaks  of  communicable  dis- 
eases among  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  country  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  While  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  is 
probably  not  much  in  excess  of  what  it  has  been  in  previous  years,  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
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demands  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  existence  of  dangerous 
diseases  has  beeji  more  promptly  and  fully  reported  than  heretofore. 

Scientific  investigations  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  animals  have  been  constantly  in  progress,  and 
are  throwing  much  light  on  the  difficult  problems  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  those  who  practically  attempt  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  these 
plagues.  An  extended  microscopic  investigation  of  American  pork  has 
been  made  to  learn  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  charge  of  trichi- 
nous  infection  which  has  been  brought  against  it  in  Europe. 

A  great  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  in  relation  to  the  de- 

•velopment  and  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  live-stock  industry, 

with  a  view  of  enabling  the  owners  of  animals  of  all  kinds  to  escape 

preventable  losses,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  in  the  most  promising 

direction. 

The  pr9>ctical  direction  of  the  quarantine  system,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  has  been  made  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau.  The  professional  knowledge  of  the  chief, 
who  must  be  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  information  which  is  being  continually  received  by  this  Bureau  as 
to  the  presence  of  contagious  diseases  in  those  foreign  countries  from 
which  we  import  cattle^and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  controlling 
these  diseases,  makes  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  protection  of 
American  cattle  from  imported  diseases  should  be  in  the  same  hands. 

In  a  word,  the  labor  of  this  Bureau  has  been  directed  to  prevent  and 
control  communicable  diseases  among  anin\pls  in  this*country,  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  such  plagues  from  abroad,  and  to  collect  such 
information  as  is  valuable  to  the  stock-grower  and  necessary  to  the 
profitable  development  and  conduct  of  our  animal  industries,  and  to 
enable  us  to  secure  free  entrance  for  our  animal  products  into  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world. 

Oongress  has  provided  for  the  publication  of  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This  report 
will  be  issued  simultaneously  with  this  volume,  and  will  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  great  value  to  breeding,  rearing,  and  the 
general  traffic  in  live  stock. 

GARDENS  AKD  GROUNDS. 

The  work  of  this  division  consists^  in  part,  in  introducing,  propagat- 
ing, and  distributing  economic  plants,  particularly  of  such  kinds  as 
seem  worthy  of  trial  and  experiment,  both  in  regard  to  congenial  cli- 
mates and  their  probable  value  as  furnishing  economic  industries 
Work  of  this  nature  is  necessarily  of  a  tardy  character,  and  at  best  Is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  useful  results. 

Testing  new  varieties  of  what  are  known  as  small  fruits  has  been  a 
prominent  and  popular  feature  of  the  work  of  this  division,  but  it  is 
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now  almost  abandoned  on  account  of  the  abridged  area  whioli  can  be 
devoted  to  culture,  ^nd  also  lor  the  important  reason  that  the  ei^posed 
condition  of  tbe  grounds  and  tbeir  prexiuiity  to  the  city  otter  facilities 
to  depredators  to  destroy  plants  and  rob  them  of  their  fruits  before  they 
can  reach  a  degree  of  maturity  necessary  to  decide  upon  their  merits. 
The  small  area  of  arable  land,  which  is  yelEurly  encroached  upon  by  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings,  limits  the  facilities  of  pi'opagating  and 
cultivating  plants  for  distribution ;  but  the  most  is  made  of  it,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  glass  structures  used  for  the  purpose,  an  average  of 
100,000  plants  of  various  kinds  are  annually  produced  and  distributed. 

Among  the  most  notable  introductions  and  additions  to  our  standard 
orchard  fruits,  the  Japan  persimmon  may  be  mentioned.  Satis^ed  as 
to  the  superior  value  of  this  fruit,  wherever  it  can  be  planted  in  a  suit- 
able climate,  importations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
several  years  past,  from  its  native  country.  The  earliest  of  these  impor- 
tations, made  some  fifteen  years  ago,  were  disseminated  over  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  in  order  to  fully  test  the  hardiness  and  fruiting  capac- 
ity of  the  plants  in  different  climates  and  localities.  After  this  had 
been  virtuaUy  determined,  the  more  recent  and  more  valuable  importa- 
tions have  been  distributed  only  in  localities  where  the  plants  can  sur- 
vive in  all  seasons,  and  where  the  fndt  can  be  produced  in  perfection. 
This  fruit  is  now  being  extensively  propagated  and  planf^ed  with  a  view 
to  profitable  culture,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  familiar  in  our  markets. 

The  citrus  family  of  plants  has  been  and  is  receiving  considerable 
attention.  The  constant  inquiries  for  information  regarding  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  &c.,  and  the  demand  for  plants,  has  been  met  as  far  as 
the  Department  has  been  able  to  do  so.  Various  importations  have 
been  made  of  the  best  varieties  obtainable  in  other  countries.  A  small 
but  choice  variety,  known  as  the  Tangierine,  was  early  introduced,  and 
has  become  very  popular  and  of  much  commercial  value  in  orange- 
growing  localities.  Subsequently,  plants  of  a  variety  imported  irom 
Bahia  were  distributed  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  in  California  it  is 
regarded  and  i*ecoguized  as  the  most  valuable  orange  produced  in  that 
State.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  Washington  Navel  orange,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Navel  oranges,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  Another  valuable  kind,  imported  from  Europe,  is 
named  MelitenaU.  This  variety  has  not  been  largely  distributed  as  yet, 
but  is  expected  to  prove  to  be  distinct,  valuable,  and  popular  when 
better  and  more  extensively  known. 

The  importation  of  Bussian  apple-trees  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  the  Department,  scions  of  which  were  very  extensively  distributed 
to  nurserymen  and  others,  and  are  now  receiving  much  attention,  as 
the  collection  includes  many  varieties  which  are  considered  by  orchard- 
ists  to  be  of  great  value  in  regions  where  apple  culture  had  hitherto 
proved  unprofitable.    These  hardier  kinds  resist  much  cold,  and  have 
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therefore  been  instromental  in  extending  the  coltore  of  this  fruit  into 
northern  regions  where  other  varieties  have  failed. 

Native  grapes  and  strawberries  are  propagated  to  some  extent. 
These  are  mostly  distributed  in  newly-settled  localities,  and,  as  they 
bear  fruit  at  an  early  age,  are  spedally  useful  in  introducing  fruit 
culture  among  pioneer  farmers. 

The  records  of  this  Department  indicate  that  the  commencement  of 
fruit  culture  in  States  now  famous  for  their  productions  in  this  lino  has 
been  significantly  due  to  the  early  distribution  of  plants  through  its 
agency. 

The  progress  of  the  tea  plants  at  the  station  near  Summerville,  S.  C, 
is  reported  by  the  superintendent  as  being  perfectly  satisfoctory.  The 
plants  are  now  large  enough  to  afford,  during  the  early  summer  of  next 
year,  leaves  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  an  effort  at  tea  manu- 
facture, if  such  an  operation  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

That  the  Chinese  tea-plant  can  be  grown  over  a  large  x>ortiou  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  good  teas  have  and  can  again  be  made  from 
such  plants,  are  facts  which  are  not  matters  for  dispute  or  surmise;  but 
whether  teas  can  be  produced  of  standard  qualities  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  commerce,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
be  profitable  to  the  planter  and  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  prevailing 
prices  of  that  commodity,  are  questions  which  have  not  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated  on  a  proper  scale.  But  the  factors  of  successful 
tea  production  in  other  countries  are  well  understood ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  recognized  that  in  some  essential  conditions  (a  principal  one  being 
a  deficiency  in  the  average  rainfall)  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  caution 
in  planting  the  large  area  which  makes  success  possible  even  in  the 
most  favorable  climates.  The  capability  of  growing  the  plant  has  not 
for  half  a  century  back  been  a  question  of  doubt  in  all  localities  where 
the  thermometer  does  not  reach  a  lower  point  than  from  eight  to  ten 
degrees  above  zero. 

The  demand  for  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plants,  from  residents  of 
the  warmer  climates  of  this  country,  increases  yearly.  These  demands 
are  somewhat  perplexing,  for  the  reasons  that  seeds  of  the  plants  called 
for  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  commerce,  and  are  therefore  difficult  to 
procure  in  reliable  condition;  and,  again,  demands  are  made  for  many 
8i>ecies  of  plants  which  the  Department  is  perfectly  well  convinced  can- 
not be  grown  advantageously  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  hardiness  of  tropical  plants  depends  upon  the  altitude  of  their 
native  habitats.    Altitude  and  latitude  are  almost  synonymous  terms 
in  plant  life.    Tropical  plants,  if  taken  from  high  altitudes  on  mountain' 
slopes,  will  stand  severe  colds  and  even  frosts,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
to  grow  in  what  might  be  comparatively  quite  northern  latitudes. 

The  climates  of  the  United  States  are  peculiar  in  the  respect  that 
even  the  most  northern  State  has  a  summer,  more  or  less  lengthy, 
which  is  strictly  tropical  in  its  temperature.    During  this  period  the 
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thermometer  will  average  as  high  a  range  as  in  strictly  tropical  coun- 
tries. This  tropical  period  lengthens  as  we  proceed  southward,  nntil 
Southern  ll^orida  is  reached,  where  it  extends  to  about  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve  which  constitute  the  year.  But  this  period,  more 
or  less,  of  oool  weather,  liable  to  an  occasional  fireeze,  is  sufficient  to 
to  destroy  all  vegetation  which  is  strictly  tropical  in  its  nature.  It  is 
therefore  only  by  experimental  tests  that  the  adaptability  of  plants  to 
climates  or  locations  other  than  their  native  ones  can  be  truly  demon- 
strated. With  this  view,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  introduction, 
as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  plants  whose  economic  value  entitle  them 
to  recognition. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

With  the  increase  of  area  in  cultivation  and  of  variety  in  production 
the  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  con- 
stantly enlarging.  Thfe  rapidity  of  agricultural  progress  and  the  local 
irregularities  of  its  movement  tend  to  increase  its  difficulty  and  dimin- 
ish its  accuracy  J  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  public  appreciation  of 
its  importance  is  a  means  of  higher  efficiency,  as  well  as  it^  surest 
guarantee.  • 

The  field  work  of  this  branch  of  the  department  service  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  observation,  comparison,  and  estimate,  and  not  an  actual 
count  of  a  census.  The  swift  changes  of  the  alternating  seasons  must 
be  summed  up  with  instant  celerity ;  their  effects  on  ultimate  produc- 
tion must  be  discounted  with  practicable  closeness  before  the  crops  are 
matured.  An  accurate  report  of  a  harvest  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  is 
stale  news  for  the  public  or  interested  buyers.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Statistician  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expectations  of  the  day  in  instanta- 
neous crop  reporting.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  selected  observers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  reporters  to  the  Department  and  to  the  State  agents, 
who  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  judgment  and  means  of  local 
observation.  They  are  officers  of  agricultural  societies,  or  men  of  mark 
in  agricultural  exi)erience  and  general  intelligence.  Their  accuracy  and 
reliability  are  manifestly  enlarged  with  increasing  experience.  This  is 
attested  by  their  returns,  which  exhibit  greater  unity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  statement  firom  year  to  year.  Formerly  the  averages  of  returns 
of  yield  per  acre  were  uniformly  too  high  5  now  they  approach  a  figure 
that  is  nearer  the  test  of  actual  measurement.  The  prevalent  custom 
of  averaging  the  actual  results  of  the  harvest,  as  in  the  case  of  thrashers' 
records, Is  one  means  of  aiding  the  public  judgment  of  what  an  average 
.  really  is.  There  are  many  evidences  of*  a  better  understanding  among 
fiurmers  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  agricultural' statistics  to  them- 
selves, to  the  consuming  masses,  to  political  economy  and  the  science 
of  government. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  realize  the  development  of  our  agriculture 
without  the  aid  of  statistical  investigation,  which  shows,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Statistician,  that  in  two  decades,  between  1860  and 
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I88O9  the  vftlne  of  meats  increased  from  (300,000,000  to  (800,000,000; 
of  corn,  from  $360,680,878  to  $694,818,304 ;  of  wheat,  from  $124,635,545 
to  $436,968,463 ;  of  hay,  ftt)m  $152,671,168  to  $409,505,783;  of  dairy 
products,  from  $152,350,000  to  $352,500,000;  of  cotton,  from  $211,616,625 
to  $271,636,121,  and  other  products  in  proportion,  more  than  doubling 
the  aggregate  of  value,  increasing  it  from  $1,600,000,000  to  $3,600,000,000 
in  round  numbers.  With  good  prices  the  current  production  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  can  be  little  short  of  four  billions  of 
dollars;  and  the  values  are  those  of  the  home  markets,  and  not  of  the 
eastern  commercial  cities  or  ports  of  exx>ortation. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  year  show  a  tendency  to  farther  in- 
crease of  the  area  of  corn  and  cotton  and  of  most  of  the  principal  crops 
of  the  country.  The  wheat  area  is  so  much  beyond  the  requirements 
of  consumption  in  this  and  other  countries  as  to  depress  the  price  to  a 
point  unprecedented  in  recent  years,  favoring  at  certain  points  the  use 
of  wheat  in  feeding  for  pork  production.  The  cause  of  this  super- 
abundance is  two-fold — ^first,  the  extension  of  settlement  in  tJic  north- 
western prairies  and  the  dry  plains  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and,  second, 
the  extraordinary  period  of  comparative  failure  of  European  wheat  for 
'several  consecutive  years.  The  progress  of  settlement  must  be  less 
rapid  hereafter,  and  already  the  lean  years  of  Europe  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  comparative  plenty. 

These  facts  of  products  and  prices  point  to  the  sharp  necessity  of 
adapting  production  to  consumption,  to  supply  food  products  now  im- 
ported, to  give  remunerative  employment  to  agricultural  labor  and  food 
in  variety,  and  cheapness  to  cousumers. 

The  present  year's  history  of  crop  growth,  in  the  records  of  this  Bu- 
reau of  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  indicates  a  production  above  the 
average,  a  season  of  peculiar  prosperity,  with  no  serious  failures. 
Drought  alone,  in  a  portion  of  the  producing  area,  has  wrought  some 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  yield.  The  cotton  crop  has  been  somewhat  in- 
jured by  this  cause,  yet  the  crop  promises  nearly  6,000,000  bales.  Corn 
apparently  averages  about  26  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  about  the 
average  of  the  prior  period  of  ten  years,  giving  a  crop  not  heretofore 
exceeded  in  absolute  quantity.  Wheat  has  made  a  yield  of  fully  13 
bushels  per  acre,  and  a  product  exceeding  500,000,000.  The  supply  of 
cereals  will  average  fully  50  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  Potatoes  of 
both  kinds  are  fairly  abundant,  and  other  products  generally  in  full 
supply.  Altogether,  the  year  is  one  of  positive,  if  not  exceptional, 
fatness. 

This  Bureau  has  been  active  during  the  year  in  the  work  of  collecting 
and  co-ordinating  the  official  statistics  of  State  departments,  boards  of 
agriculture,  and  of  commercial  organizations,  and  exploring  the  domain 
of  feiet  in  all  departments  of  agricultural  efifort  and  experiment.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  our  duplicate  system  of  domestic  crop-report- 
ing, the  effort  to  obtain  early  information  of  European  crop  production 
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and  supply  has  been  saccqssAil.  Oar  agent  in  London  is  gradually 
extending  and  perfecting  his  machinery  for  collection  of  desired  and 
prompt  information.  The  Division'  of  Bailroad  Transportation  has  also 
been  efficient  in  the  vork  of  reporting  changes  of  rates  of  transportation, 
to  which  it  was  assigned  by  direction  of  Congress. 

BUREAU  OP  BOTANY. 

Daring  Uie  past  year  the  work  of  this  Barean  has  been  prosecuted 
with  vigor. 

Very  numerous  inquiries  from  correspondents  of  the  Department  re- 
lating to  plants,  seeds,  fruits,  grasses,  &c.,  have  been  properly  consid- 
ered and  and  answered. 

An  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  and  other  grasses 
has  been  manifested,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  fh>m 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  such  information  on  tbskt  subject  as 
would  enable  farmers  and  others  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
cultivated  and  wild  grasses  occurring  in  the  various  sections  of  thB 
country.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the  botanist  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  '^Agricultural  grasses  of  the  United  States,"  to  which 
is  added  a  paper  on  their  '<  Ghemical  composition,"  by  the  assistant 
chemist,  and  this  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the*Department  It 
is  believed  that  this  work  will  supply  a  widely-felt  want  on  this  subject 

The  work  of  improving  and  perfecting  the  herbarium  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward,  and  very  important  additions  have  been  macde  to  it  by 
contributions,  exchanges,  and  purchases.  One  large  box  of  botanical 
specimens  has  been  received  from  the  Museum  of  Statural  History  of 
Paris,  France.  One  box  containing  over  800  specimens  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  same  institution.  Also,  one  box  of  800  specimens  has 
been  sent  to  the  Boyal  Herbarium  of  St  Petersburg,  Bussia,  and  other 
packages  to  prominent    specialists  in  Europe  and  this  country. 

The  work  of  distribution  of  our  duplicate  specimens  to  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  has  been  continued.  Among 
those  to  whom  such  duplicates  have  been  sent  are  the  following;  The 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Oollins;  the  Ogontz  School, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania;  the  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan, 
and  the  Media  Academy,  Media,  Pa.  Several  boxes  of  sections  of  our 
native  woods  have  been  distributed  as  follows :  One  box  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston ;  one  box  to  the  Media  Academy, 
Media,  Pa;  one  box  to  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  one  box  to 
the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.;  and  one  box  to  P.  H. 
Dudley,  esq.,  New  York  City. 

BUEBAU  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  engaged  in 
the  following  investigations  and  miscellaneous  work: 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  American  cereals  with  reference  to 
the  composition  of  the  grains,  their  relation  to  moisture,  variation  in 
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size^  &c.,  as  influenced  by  environment  The  effbct  of  differences  in 
rainfall  and  temperature  in  different  seasons  produces  a  greater  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  grain  than  peculiarities  of  soil. 

2.  A  study  of  the  <^  Boiler  Milling  Process"  for  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  especially  with  reference  to  the  hard  spring  wheats  of  the  North- 
west. The  results  comprise  both  a  physical  and  chemical  examination, 
and  are  of  consi4erable  interest. 

3.  A  series  of  baking  experiments  with  flours  of  different  grades  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  to 
show  that  the  weight  of  bread  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  flour  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  flour 
rather  than  upon  the  quality  or  the  amount  of  gluten  in  it.  These  ex- 
periments were  conducted,  primarily,  for  comparison  with  those  of  the 
McDougal  Brothers  in  England  a  short  time  ago,  which  did  not  result 
very  favorably  for  American  flours  as  regards  quantity.  Our  results 
show  a  much  higher  yield  than  was  found  abroad.  The  preceding  work 
has  been  published  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  this  Bureau. 

4.  The  examination  of  American  dairy  products,  begun  last  year,  has 
been  continued.  Some  of  the  results  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Chemist. 

5.  An  extended  investigation  of  maple  sugars  and  maple  sirups  has 
been  completed,  showing  the  presence  of  numerous  spurious  or  adulter- 
ated articles  in  the  market. 

6.  An  investigation  of  a  series  of  soils  from  Louisiana  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  at 
the  World's  Cotton  and  Industrial  Exposition. 

7.  A  study  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country,  including  experi- 
ments and  practical  work  with  sorghum  here  and  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Kansas,  and  an  examination  of  the  status  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  Department  has  also  estab- 
lished a  laboratory  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  chemical  investigation  of  the  processes  there  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

8.  The  miscellaneous  work  increases  very  largely  every  year,  and  our 
facilities  are  hardly  equal  to  the  aufount  which  must  be  done.  Since 
our  last  report  between  two  and  three  hundred  analyses  of  fertilizers, 
marls,  minerals,  mineral  waters,  well  waters,  ensilages,  hay,  and  other 
fodders,  have  been  completed,  in  addition  to  our  regular  work.  The 
consideration  of  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  building  suitable  for  the 
use  of  the  Bureau  cannot,  in  view  of  these  facts,  be  long  delayed. 

BIJEEAU  OP  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  continues  in  its  various  lines  of  usefulness, 
and  attracts  increasing  attention  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Th^ 
various  investigations  previously  inaugurated  have  been  continued 
where  not  already  completed,  while  others  have  been  instituted  and 
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carried  ou  not  only  at  the  Department,  bat  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  special  agents,  and  notably  in  Galifomia,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  New  Tork,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Maine.  Im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made  as  to  the  insect  destmction  of 
forest  trees  in  Maine,  the  enemies  of  the  cranberry  and  hop  crops, 
those  affecting  wheat  and  small  grains  in  the  West,  and  those  affecting 
the  orange  and  other  frnit  trees.  These  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
report  of  the  Entomologist.  Two  special  bulletins,  containing  some  of 
the  more  practical  results  of  these  investigations,  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  remedies  and  insecticide  ap- 
pliances now  quite  generally  employed  with  satisfaction,  and  constantly 
discussed  and  recommended  in  the  agricultural  press,  have  originated 
during  my  administration  of  the  Department  very  well  illustrates  the 
original  and  usefhl  character  of  the  work  emanating  from  this  Bureau. 
While  much  knowledge  of  a  purely  scientific  character  is  naturally  ac- 
quired, I  feel  that  the  chief  end  of  the  Bureau  should  be  to  teach  the 
farmer  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  loss  which  .he  often  sustains 
firom  insect  injury.  The  present  Entomologist  fully  appreciates  this 
position,  and  has  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible,  such  technical  descrip- 
tions as  would  uQt  be  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  intelligent  farmers. 

During  the  year  various  questions  relating  to  the  Phylloxera  have 
been  referi^ed  to  the  Department  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  ques- 
tions that  have  chiefly  grown  out  of  the  treaty  of  Berne,  which  has 
caused  much  unnecessary  delay  and  loss  to  both  importers  and  exporters 
of  nursery  stock,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
detaining  such  stock  at  the  port  of  New  York  when  destined  for  any 
part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  as  a  remedy  for  this  underground  vine  pest,  proposed  by  the 
Entomologist  a  year  ago,  after  due  experiment,  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and,  upon  invitation  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture,  I 
sent  Professor  Biley  to  Europe  during  the  summer  to  demonstrate  Ids 
proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  insect,  and  to  learn  what  he  could 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  people,  as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
American  vines  in  France,  and  of  the  Phyllosera  question  in  generaL 
He  also  studied  certain  practical  features  of  silk  culture  upon  which 
we  needed  more  exact  knowledge,  and  visited  the  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  at  Edinburg.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  while  much  in- 
formation that  will  be  useful  to  us  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  benefit 
has  been  mutual,  to  judge  by  the  appreciative  manner  in  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Entomologist  were  received,  and  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  him  as  a  delegate  fh>m  the  Department  In  advanced  agri- 
culture all  dvilixed  nations  have  today  so  many  interests  in  common 
that  increasing  reciprocal  relations  become  necessary. 

The  Bureau  has  continued  its  labors  for  the  promotion  of  silk  culture 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  sum  of  $15,000  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Ck>ngre88  for 
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the  encoaragem^nt  and  development  of  the  industry.  Prior  to  July  1 
the  work  in  connection  with  this  subject  was  performed  by  the  ordinary 
force  of  the  Bureau  and  manuals  of  instruction,  and  silk-worm  eggs 
were  distributed  to  applicants  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act  appropriating  the  sum  above  named,  I  have  appointed 
a  special  agent,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,  will  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  relating  to  ^Hhe 
cultuBe  and  raising  of  raw  silk."  These  include,  among  others,  an  ex- 
amination into  the  extent  of  the  interest  already  shown  in  the  industry 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  the  climatic  adaptability  of  our 
country  to  this  art,  and  its  present  sericicultural  resources.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  study  of  the  means  employed  abroad  to  encourage  silk 
raising,  in  which  study  the  division  has  been  greatly  aided  by  certain 
valuable  reports  made  by  our  representatives  abroad  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  State. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  silk-worm  eggs,  and  mulberry  trees  to  all  such  as  may 
desire  them  during  the  coming  year,  and  to  further  the  establishment 
of  profitable  reeling. 

A  new  impetus  has  thus  been  given  to  silk  culture  by  the  late  act  of 
Oongress,  and  the  industry  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  added  £o  the  list 
of  those  which,  though  at  one  time  considered  essentially  foreign,  have 
become  so  successftU  in  our  country. 

The  Entomologist  ha^  also  prepared  for  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans 
an  elaborate  collection  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects;  of  the  chief 
insecticides  and  insecticide  machinery  and  appliances,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  bee  culture  and  silk  culture. 

BUEKAU  OP  FOBBSTBY. 

The  wcnrk  of  this  division  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  present 
year  on  the  plan  adopted  by  me  in  the  reorganization  of  the  division. 
Through  the  agents  in  the  field  circulars  of  inquiry  have  been  sent  out, 
more  especially  to  those  parts  of  the  country  deficient  in  a  natural 
growth  of  trees,  asking  information  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  the  planting 
of  which  has  been  attended  with  success,  as  well  as  those  the  planting 
of  which  has  been  followed,  by  failure,  and  the  causes  of  such  &^lure. 
To  a  large  percentage  of  these  circulars,  amounting  to  many  thousands, 
replies  have  been  made.  This  information  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  will  soon  be  available  for  public  use.  Its  publication  will 
be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  country  by  enabling  those  engaged 
in  tree  planting,  the  number  of  whom  is  rapidly  increasing,  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  consequent  losses  which  have  hitherto  occurred  for 
lack  of  the  knowledge  thus  given,  and  which  have  often  been  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  planter. 
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The  agents  of  the  Bnreaa  have  also  been  making  personal  observa- 
tiona  in  regard  to  important  subjects  connected  with  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  our  forests,  the  results  of  wbich  have  been  reported  to 
the  division  and  will  be  giv^en  to  the  public. 

While  the  destruction  of  our  forests  is  going  on  at^a  constantly  in- 
creasing and  alarming  rate,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  work  of 
planting  trees  for  wind-breaks  and  for  forest  purposes  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, especially  in  some  of  our  western  States  and  Territories.  From 
Kebraska,  for  instance,  we  have  trustworthy  information  that  not  fewer 
than  4,500,000  trees  have  been  planted  during  the  present  year,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  bushels  of  walnut  and  other  tree  seeds.  Con- 
stant inquiries  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  made  of 
the  division  in  regard  to  tree-planting,  requiring  much  tipie  for  the 
proper  replies,  but  clearly  showing  the  useful  place  which  such  a  division 
holds. 

Oontinued  investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  consump* 
tion  of  the  forests  both  for  legitimate  purposes  and  by  fire.  The  con- 
sumption for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  is  warranted  by  the  increase  of  population  and  the  consequent 
natural  demand.  The  lumber  market  is  largely  overstocked,  and  the 
process  of  manufacture  continues  to  be  conducted  in  a  wasteftil  man- 
ner, when  the  rapidly  decreasing  source  of  supply  calls  for  the  utmost 
economy  of  material.  At  a  recent  convention  of  lumbermen  at  Ohioago, 
representing  an  estimated  capital  of  $500,000,000,  and  cabled  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  market  by  securing  a  check 
in  the  rate  of  production,  it  was  stated  that  the  stock  of  lumber  then 
on  hand  was  sufQcient  to  supply  all  legitimate  demands  for  eighteen 
months  if  not  another  tree  should  be  cut  or  sawn. 

But  the  convention  was  unable  to  effect  any  agreement  for  the  cur- 
ti^lment  of  production,  and  it  was  left  to  go  on  as  individual  interest 
should  determine.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  forests  of  the  country  are 
in  private  hands,  there  seems  little  reason  to  hope  that  their  rapid  con- 
sumption by  the  ax  and  by  fire  can  be  checked.  In  one  of  our  States, 
owing  to  the  laws  regulating  the  assessment  of  taxes,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  forests  relatively  to  the  whole  area  of  the  State 
from  year  to  year  for  thirty  years  past.  The  official  returns  from  that 
State  show  a  steady  diminution  of  the  forest  area  during  that  period, 
and  not  only  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  in  every  county,  with  a  single 
exception. 

The  great  pine  forests  of  the  Northwest  are  now  depleted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Southern  pine  is  brought  into  competition  with  it  in  the 
Chicago  market,  and  perceptible  inroads  have  already  been  made  upon 
those  vast  forests^  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  States. 
The  same  reckless  and  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering  are  pursued 
there  which  have  so  rapidly  consumed  the  Northern  and  Western  forests. 
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This  conctition  of  things  makes  more  imperative  every  year  the  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  forests  which  form  a  part  of  the  pnblio  domain,  and  so 
to  goard  and  control  them  by  law  as  to  make  them  of  greatest  and  most 
lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 

Since  the  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  this  Bureau  has 
been  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  exhibit  one  of  the  practical  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  forestry  by  securing  for  that  exposition  specimens  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  forests.  For  this  purpose  wood- working 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  visited  or  have  been 
reached  by  means  of  correspoudence,  and  as  the  result  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  most  useful  and  interesting  character  have  been  secured, 
which,  when  brought  together,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our  woodlands.  From  the 
toy  that  amuses  the  child  on  the  floor  to  the  ship  that  breasts  the  ocean 
storms  in  interchanging  the  commodities  of  the  nations,  the  forests  will 
thus  be  seen  to  minister  to  us  in  ways  almost  innumerable. 

An  instructive  contribution  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  will  also 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  a  grove  of  living  trees  trans- 
planted from  the  arid  region  of  the  West,  where  it  has  been  held  that 
trees  could  not  be  made  to  grow  on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of 
rain&lL  This  transplanted  grove  will  be  an  ocular  demonstration  that 
the  establishment  of  trees  both  for  ornamental  and  forest  purposes  can 
be  pushed  much  farther  along  the  dry  western  plains  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  their  settiement. 

•DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS. 

Congress,  at  ita  last  session,  provided  for  the  printing  of  4C0,000 
copies  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Department,  and  also  for  the  print- 
ing of  50,000  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Buiean  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  The  following-named  special  and  miscellaneous  reports 
have  been  issued  by  the  Department  during  the  current  year: 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS— KEW  SERIES. 

-printod. 

No.  4.  Report  apon  the  numbers  and  valnee  of  farm  animals,  on  certain 
causes  affecting  wages  of  farm  labor,  and  on  freight  rates  of 
transportation  companies.    February,  1884,  56  pp.,  octavo 11, 000 

No.  5.  Beport  on  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  com  and  wheat,  and 
the  rates  of  transportation  of  farm  products.  March,  1884,  44 
pp.,  octavo 11,000 

No.  6.  Report  of  the  area  of  winter  grain,  the  condition  of  farm  animals, 
and  freight  rates  of  transportaion  companies.  April,  1884,  48 
pp.,  octavo ♦. 11,000 

No.  7.  Beport  of  the  condition  of  winter  grain,  the  progress  of  cotton  plant- 
ing, and  estimates  of  cereals  of  1883,  with  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portation companies.    Bfay,  1884,  36  pp.,  octavo 13.000 
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No.  copies 
printed. 

Xow  8.  ICoport  of  acreage  of  spring  grain  and  cotton,  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat,  and  European  grain  prospects,  with  freight  rates  of 
transportation  companies.    June,  1884, 40  pp.,  octavo 11, 000 

No.  9.  Report  on  the  area  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  tohaoco,  and  the  condition 
of  growing  crops,  and  on  rates  of  transportation.  Jnly,  1884,  60 
pp.,  octavo 12,000 

No.  10.  KeiH)rt  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops  and  on  rates  of  transporta- 
tion.   August,  1884,  .36  pp.,  octavo  ....* 13,000 

No.  11.  Kc]>ort  on  condition  of  crops,  on  wheat  in  India,  and  on  flight  rates 

of  transportation  companies.    Septemher,  1884,  88  pp.,  octavo. .    13, 000 

No.  12.  Report  on  condition  of  crops,  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  and  on  freight 

rates  of  transportation  companies.  October,  1884,  44  pp.,  octavo.    13, 000 

KNTOMOJWMIICAI*  BUREAU. 

Bulletin  No.  4^— Reports  of  observations  and  experiments  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  division,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,  to- 
gether with  extracts  from  correspondence  on  misoellaneons  insects.  Jan* 
uary,  1884,  102 jjp.,  octavo 3,000 

CHEMICAL  BUREAU. 

Bulletin  No.  2.— Diffusion — its  application  to  sugar-cane,  and  record  of  ex- 
I>erimonts  with  sorghum  in  1883.  By  H.  \V.  Wiley,  Chemist.  January, 
1884,  36  pp.,  octavo 5,000 

Bulletin  No.  3. — The  Northern  sugar-cane  industry.  A  record  of  its  progress 
during  the  season  of  1883.  By  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist.  April,  1884, 120 
pp.,  octavo.    Accompanied  by  isothermal  charts 3,000 

Bulletin  No.  4. — An  investigation  of  the  composition  of  American  wheat  and 
com.  Second  rei)ort.  By  Clifford  Richardson,  Assistant  Chemist.  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  98  pp.,  octavo 2,500 

BOTANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  BUREAUX. 

The  Agricultural  Grasses  of  the  United  States.  By  Dr.  Greorgc  Vasey,  Bot- 
anist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also,  the  chemical  composition 
of  American  grasses.  By  Clifford  Richardson,  Assistant  ChemiHt.  July, 
144  pp.,  octavo,  accompanied  by  120  full-page  engravings  of  American 
grasses 3,000 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Proceedings  of  a  National  Convention  of  Cattle  Breeders,  mid  others,  called 
in  Chicago,  111.,  November  15  and  16,  1683,  by  Hon.  George  B.  Loring, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  the  subject  of  contagious  dis- 
sease  of  domestic  animals.    86  pp.,  octavo 5,000 

Special  Report  No.  3. — ^Mississippi :  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  agri- 
cultural capabilities.    By  A.  B.  Hurt,  special  agent.    80  pp.,  octavo 10,000 

Special  Report  No.  4. — ^The  climate,  soil,  physical  resources,  and  agricultural 
capabilities  of  the  State  of  Maine,  with  special  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  new  lands.  By  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  State  agent  of  Maine 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    60  J>p.,  octavo 6, 000 

Special  Rejwrt  No.  5.— The  proper  value  and  management  of  timber  lands, 
and  the  distribution  of  North  American  forest  trees,  being  papers  read 
at  the  Unitetl  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  7  and  8, 1884.  4S 
pp.,  octavo 10,000 
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8EED  BUREAU. 


Tabulated  statemmt  ahonivg  ih4i  fjuuntitff  and  kind  of  seeds  isnted  from  the  Seed  Bureav, 
Agricultural  Department,  under  the  general  appropriation  act  of  Congress,  from  July  I, 
1883,  to  June  30,  1884,  inclusive. 


Description  of  seeds. 


Stiuiton 


Members  of 
H.of  B. 


St*tistio«l 

Gorre- 
spoDdents. 


SUteoone- 
spondents. 


Hlsoel. 
laneons  ap- 
plicants. 


GimndtotaL 


Vegetables  .... 

Flowers 

Hetbs 

Tobacco 

Tree 

8oD flower  ..... 
Opium  poppy. 
Pyrothmm  ... 


Field  seeds: 


TTheat.. 

Oats 

Com 

Barley >. 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes < 

Rye 

Sorghum 

Turnip 

Sugar  beet 

Man^ol-wurzel... 

Grass 

Clover 

Cow.pea 

Jlrticnolce 

Millet 

lUce 


Textile: 

Cotton 

Hemp 

FUx 

Juie 

Ramie 


128 
131 
21 

5 
1 
1 

1 


Pttckmges, 

2.088.407 

329,135 


105,451 
405 
220 


Fuetaget, 

131.423 

101,760 

50 

401 

139 


Packagsf, 
40.670 
29,825 


1,735 
20 


41.863 

6,621 

19,062 

4 

391 

7.619 


19,364 
46 
32 
12 
62 

4.16B 


4S6 

..... 


«.576 
347,482 


21,122 
78,376 


150 


Paekagsi, 

146,035 

103.418 

199 

7,084 

1,066 

345 

36 


7,678 

3,210 

1,171 

258 

288 

432 

1 

4,511 


6,662 
»07 


4,441 


433 


856 
22 
18 

14 


18 


100 

60 

2,099 

648 

187 

8 

445 

84 


101 
16 
2 
3 


2,961.535 

668.688 

U9 

114.  §71 

1.080 

565 

36 

317 


69.390 

9.877 

30.166 

274 

749 

13,229 

1 

34,859 

425,868 

106 

63 

8.834 

1.618 

189 

864 

4.813 

103 


566 

16 
2 
8 


Orand  total. 


2, 912, 730 


857,905 


72,450 


279.658 


3,63^738 


The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  condensed  form  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  this  Department,  the  disbursements,  and  unex- 
pended balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884 : 


Object  of  appropriation. 


Amount 
appropriated. 


Salaries 

Collectins  sUtisUcs 

laboratory 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds,  6t,o 

K\|)erimental  garden 

MuM^nm 

I'umltare.  canes,  and  repairs 

l-lbfnry 

liivcstiKaUous  as  to  insects,  &o 

luvfttipttinj;  tbe  dfseanes  of  swine  .... 
K**rUination  of  arid  and  waste  lauds  ... 

K"iM»rt  on  ftiivulry 

iNi-fa;;©     

CiMitingont  (*xpen»es 

It!  i*niv*iii»*nt  of  groundn 

VuiltSiii){  (urreuhouso)    


$137.640  00 

80.000  00 

M6,842]8 

75,000  00 

7.600  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

20,000  00 

25.000  00 

•17,656  18 

10.000  00 

4,000  00 

li.000  00 

8.000  00 

2,500  00 


Amount 
disbursed. 


$127,630  87 


16,829  26 

74.986  48 

7.486  21 

993  61 

5,098  82 

1.439  86 

19.704  86 

24.011  85 

16,986  89 

9.998  86 

3,841  48 

18.99148 

7,962  67 

2,500  00 


Aflumnt 
unexpended. 


$0  13 


13  92 

13  fiS 

13  79 

6  49 

118 

60  14 

295  14 

988  15 

1,3»94 

1  70 

158  53 

8  57 

87  33 


*  Including  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  1883. 

Very  reHpectfixlly, 


GEO.  B.  LOEING. 
Commissioner  of  AgrUmUure. 
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Depaetment  of  Agbioultuee, 

Bureau  of  Ghbhistby, 

November  12, 1884. 
Sm:  I  have  tbe  hon(»r  to  sabmit  the  following  synopsis  of  the  work 
done  in  this  Bareau  during  the  past  year.  That  portion  relating  to  milk 
and  batter  has  been  prepared  by  myself  The  r^mi  of  the  condition 
of  the  sngar  industry  haa  been  compiled  from  my  reports  by  Mr.  Olif- 
ford  Bichardson,  dnnng  my  absence  from  Washington. 
Respectfally, 

H.  W.  WILEY, 
Hon.  GEORaE  B.  LoRn^G,  Chemist. 

Commis9ioner  of  Agriculture. 


THE  NORTHERN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  1883. 

The  results  of  extended  investigation  of  this  industry  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  laboratory  and  experimental  mill-work  oond^^cted 
under  my  superintendence  at  Washington,  have  appeared  as  Bulletins 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Ghemical  Division. 

The  present  status  of  the  sugar  question,  as  there  defined,  may  be 
understood  from  the  ibllowing  abstract : 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  sorghum  plant  was  introduced  into 
this  country ;  but  such  have  been  the  methods  of  investigation  and 
practical  work  that  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  it  can  be  used  with 
success  as  a  sugar-producing  plant. 

The  problem  presents  itself  under  two  distinct  heads — ^the  scientific, 
or  theoretical,  and  the  economic,  or  practical. 

The  scientist,  looking  at  it  ^m  the  x>osition  of  the  mere  analyst, 
determines  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  sorghum,  and,  as  an 
investigator,  the  adaptability  of  different  chemical  procedures  to  the 
separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  economist,  on  the  othei* 
hand,  taking  the  statements  and  methods  of  the  scientist  into  consider- 
ation, regards  thQ  problem  merely  as  to  th|  possibilities  of  making 
money  under  the  conditions  placed  before  him.  The  work  of  this  divi- 
sion has  been  necessarily,  to  a  large  degree,  of  a  purely  scientific  nature. 
The  results  of  economic  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have, 
however,  been,  as  far  as  possible,  observed  and  gathered  together. 

DfPORTANOE    OF    HETEOROLOGIOAL    CONDITIONS    FOR    THE    SUGAR 

INDUSTRY. 

The  four  sugar-producing  plants  of  practical  importance— the  sugar- 
cane, the  beet,  the  sorghum,  and  the  maple — are  suited  to  very  difffireut; 
climatic  conditions. 
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The  tropical  cane,  while  it  is  the  richest  of  all,  is  practically  limited 
to  an  extremely  small  belt  in  the  South. 

The  maple  and  beet  are  best  suited  to  high  temperate  latitudes,. while 
the  sorghum  seems  destined  to  claim  the  middle  temperate  conditioDS 
for  its  peculiar  field. 

Certain  varieties,  like  the  Amber,  reach  maturity  in  an  extremely 
short  period  of  growth,  and  it  is  possible  that  careful  selection  of  seed 
may  extend  the  range  over  which  the  sorghum  may  be  successfully 
grown,  and  the  belt  of  country  may  become  a  wide  one.  It  should  be 
i^membered,  however,  that  this  belt  should  be  bordered  by  lines  of 
isothermacy  and  not  by  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  discussing  the  geographical  limits  of  sorghum  culture  it  has  been 
usual  to  say  that  they  are  tiie  same  as  for  maize.  *  This  is  l)oih  true  and 
ialso— true  in  that  the  early  varieties  of  sorghum  will  grow  as  far  north 
as  our  com,  and  the  late  ones  as  far  south  ^  false  in  the  assumption  that 
the  mere  growing  of  sorghum  is  enough  to  insure  success  in  making 
sugar  from  it.  Not  only  must  there  be  time  for  growth  but  also  for 
manufacture.  The  effect  of  cold  weather  on  sorghum  cane  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

(1.)  A  fix)St  severe  enough  to  kill  the  blades  of  immature  cane  will 
si>oil  it  for  sugar-making. 

(2.)  Such  a  frost  on  rii>c  cane  will  not  do  it  any  notable  injury. 

(3.)  A  frost  severe  enough  to  congeal  the  water  in  the  cells  of  the 
cane  will  render  it  unfit  for  sugar-making  immediately  on  the  accession 
of  thawing  weather.  To  determine  the  length  of  the  working  season, 
therefore,  is  to  know  (1)  the  time  of  rii)ening  of  the  cane,  t.  a.,  when  the 
seed  is  hard,  and  (2)  the  time  when  the  first  severe  frost  is  likely  to 
take  x)lace. 

The  shortest  i>eriod  of  maturity  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  days,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago  the  working  period  which 
could  be  depended  on  would  not  exceed  six  weeks,  as  early  frosts  are 
possible  in  the  middle  of  October. 

In  length  of  working  season  the  beet  ap]>ears  to  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  sorghum.  As  is  well  known,  the  beet  is  harvested  before  any 
freezing  weaUier  and  put  in  silos.  Here  it  is  kept  during  the  winter 
months,  or  until  it  is  sent  to  the  mill.  If  the  temperature  of  the  silos 
is  kept  low  enough  the  beets  will  retain  their  sugar  until  the  following 
spring.  Beet-sugar  factories  in  Europe  sometimes  keep  running  untU 
March  or  April. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  the  machinery  in  use  for  as  long  a  time  as 
])Ossible  is  one  which  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  every  manufacturer. 
The  cost  of  a  sugar-factory  plant  is  very  great.  Machinery  is  injured 
more  by  idleness  than  by  use.  The  shortness  of  the  working  season, 
therefore,  becomes  a  difficulty  the  most  serious  to  the  success  of  the 
sorghum  business.  ^ 

An  experiment  on  the  preservation  of  sorghum  in  silos  showed  that 
cane  buried  on  the  12th  of  November,  1883,  which  contained  about  9 
per  cent,  of  sucrose  and  3  per  cent,  of  other  sugars,  still  retained  on 
January  14, 1884,  8.39  per  cent  sucrose,  with  2.36  jiev  cent,  of  other 
sugars.  On  February  27  there  were  present  7  per  cent,  and  3.13  per 
cent,  respectively,  and  on  April  1,  5.89  and  3.72  per  cent  The  value 
of  these  facts  for  the  manufacturer  can  only  be  determined  by  a  prac- 
tical test  on  a  large  scale.  If  there  is  no  means  of  preserving  the  cane 
we  are  again  driven  to  a  selection  of  proper  climatic  conditions  for  quick 
maturity  and  long  working  season.  Gape  May,  N.  J.,  seems  to  be  a 
favorable  locality  in  these  two  ro6i>ects,  as  proved  by  the  experience  of 
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the  Bio  Grande  Company.  By  following  the  isotherms  of  this  locality 
westward,  a  line  may  be  traced,  soath  of  which,  as  far  as  thermal  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  for  sugar  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  hope  of  success.  Years  of  experience  will  be  necessary 
before  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  other  meteorological  condi- 
tions, such  as  rainfall,  humidity^  and  local  circumstances  of  environ- 
ment, to  fix  the  most  favorable  limits  for  the  culture  of  the  plant. 

The  question  is  equally  an  open  one  with  the  beet,  and  together  with 
sorghum,  a  study  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
fertilizers,  and  other  elements  of  environment  will  be  the  problem  of 
the  ftiture. 

SEED. 

The  importance  of  the  best  seed  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
The  beet  industry  of  the  continent  owes  its  success  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  improvement  in  the  root  by  careful  seed  selection  and  cultivaton. 
This  has  hardly  been  attempted  with  sorghum,  and  many  years  of  pa- 
tient work  will  be  necessary  before  the  result  is  felt. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  beet,  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  seed  should 
be  sought  for  this  plant  adapting  it  to  our  soils  and  climate.  At  any 
rate  it  is  evident  that  foreign  seed  will  not  produce  in  our  hot  and  dry 
summers,  as  a  usual  thing,  a  beet  rich  in  sugar. 

In  California  the  beet  is  a  greater  success  than  elsewhere  in  tlie 
United  States.  In  fact,  all  the  beet  sugar  made  in  1883-?84:  was  at 
Alvarado,  Cal. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  the  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Befinery,  Alvarado,  Cal.,  will  show  the  character  of  the  work 
which  is  doing  in  California  with  the  sugar  beet: 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Esq., 

Chemist f  JJepwrtment  of  Agriculture,  WashingUm,  D.  C. : 

Dkar  Sir  :  Yours  of  &th  instant  receiyed.  In  imswer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  made  in  campaign  1883-^84,  will  state  that  our  whole  product 
has  not  yet  been  marketed.  V^e  only  Bad  beets  enough  to  run  about  ninety  days,  ow- 
ing to  the  unusually  dry  season  that  prevented  the  farmers  from  sowing  only  about 
one-half  the  usual  acreage.  We  sent  to  market,  howeyer,  1,027,826  pounds  white  re- 
fmed  sugar,  and  probably  have  in  tanks,  in  process  of  crystallization,  250,000  pounds 
more.  The  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  was  very  satisfactory.  As  this  season 
promises  to  be  a  favorable  one,  we  expect  to  haye  from  15,000  to  ^,000  tons  of  beets. 
Last  year  we  only  had  about  7,000  tons. 

The  fiye  years'  experience  of  the  Standard  Sugar  Refinery  has  fully  proven  that 
beets  raised  in  California  wiU  yield  as  ma^  tons  per  acre  and  are  as  rich  in  saccha- 
rine matter  as  any  proliuced  in  Europe.  With  the  aid  to  this  industry  that  its  im- 
portance deserves  for  a  few  years,  sufficient  capital  would  be  invested  m  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  to  ston  all  importation  of  foreign  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
supply  a  large  portion  oi  that  required  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  a  soil 
and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  extending  firom  Califor- 
nia to  British  Columbia.  There  is  room  for  one  hundred  factories  of  a  daily  capacity  of 
150  tons  each:  and  with  the  same  encouragement  by  our  Government  as  the  manu- . 
facturers  in  Europe  received  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  industry,  they  would  be  built 
in  less  than  10  years.  I  wiU  gladly  f^ve  you  auy  information  in  regiu^  to  the  subject 
that  I  have,  fully  realizing  that  the  luture  success  of  this  important  industry  depends 
j^^atly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  encouragement  given  it  by  your  Department.  I  in- 
tend visiting  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  internal-re  venue  laws  that  will  permit  alcohol  distilled 
Irom  beet  molasses,  to  be  used  solely  for  mechanical  purposes,  to  be  exempt  from  tax- 
atioD^ 

Tours,  respectfully, 

E.  H.  DYER. 

From  this  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  it  is  evident  that  the  mannfacture  of 
sagar  from  the  sugar  beet  is  an  a^snred  success  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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There  is  a  vast  rejj^ioii  of  country  in  Nortlieni  Califoriiiu,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Territory'  of  which  tlie  climate  and  soil  are  suitabie  to  this 
j)lant.  When  the  extent  of  this  region  is  considered  it  does  not  «eem 
that  Mr.  Dyei-'s'views  of  the  fature  are  exaggerated. 

Analyses  of  Galifomia  beets,  a  few  in  number,  have  been  made  by  P. 
Cassamajor  and  published  in  the  Sugar  Beet  (vol.  5,  No.  1),  and  several 
others  in  the  State  itself. 

(1)  Imported  Vilmorin  beet:  Density  of  juice,  26^  Balling.  Ooeflfi- 
cient  of  purity,  82o.6. 

(2)  Early  Bed  Top  beet:  Density  of  juice,  23o.2  Balling.  CoefBeient 
of  pnrity,  820.5. 

(3)  Verbesserto  Imperial  Rose:  Density  of  juice,  20^.5  Balling.  Co- 
efticient  of  pnritj',  83o. 


No. 

Variety. 

Brir. 

polarization. 

ofpuritj. 

1 

Enrlv  Rote 

19.5 
20.5 
19 
17 

16 

16.7 
15w2 
14.4 

82.05 

?! 

Vihiiorin  Inporial 

81.40 

3 

YerbeMerte  £iDpeHal  ItoM 

80 

4 

do .'. 

80 

The  yield  per  ton  of  tbe  Oali^M^ia  beet  is  most  gratifying.  Seven 
thousand  tons  of  beets  were  worked.  The  yield  per  ton  on  tbe  bcm  of 
the  sugar  already  marketed  is  147  pounds.  Allowing  for  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Dyer  tiuU;  260,000  pounds  of  sugar  are  yet  to  be  separated,  the 
total  yield  reaches  182  pounds  per  ton. 

These  figures  should  prove  of  the  gi^eatest  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  for  in  them  they  should  see  suggestions  of  greater 
wealth  than  is  found  in  their  mines. 

A  few  beets  have  been,  of  late,  examined  from  Eastern  localities. 
The  beets  analyzed  in  the  following  table  were  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Oartwright,  of  Oswego,  K  Y.  He  planted  a  space  of  46,708  square  feet 
in  beetA,  and  the  total  yield  was  36,000  pounds. 

AiMli/8i9  of  heettfrom  Oiticego,  N»  T. 


Vniiety. 


1- 


Improved.  «onth  Held,  nonb  end. 

Mnw*«oliiisottH,  improved 

]4»tf*.plaiif4Mi,  p!tte4l  hi  Held 

Itiiproveil,  Moutli  Held,  M>nt4i  end. 
Jnjpn»re<l,  north  field,  north  cnd. 
I  in  proved,  north  i\e\<\,  south  end . 

O.'^wego  Heeil   

(Joveminent  iweil : 

S;iW.  (irtHH  Nook 

Ko^e  7!i»rk 

^iiinime.  l)=tK.t 

From  llnil'i*  tii-hl 

L«ie  |d.tut4M|  


I    'I 


1 

i    Welffht 

V% 

Weights.   1  vllhneok  Snorooo. 

(Jlnco«e. 

ARh. 

1   removeil. 

a 
A4 

1 

Percent. 

Pgr  eetU. 

Per  eeni. 

^•^; 

2.838  '  Not  taken 

12.12 

.29 

1.022 

74.  C 

•J,96:i  i....do 

12.  68 

.20 

1.070 

77 

l.WI  .....do 

11.22 

.22 

l.JMO 

71.0 

2. 4.%7               2. 238 

la.  34 

.17 

o.77r. 

Vl 

2.  770               2.  «10 

].'i.82 

.16 

0.802 

85 

2. 7!>r.               L».  .V|o 

l.*"..  20 

.12 

l.Ofll  >  82 

2. 902               2.  M2 

14.r»2 

.14 

0.f«8 

80 

2. 477               2. 010 

12.54 

.14 

0.9W 

74 

2.  M)7               'J.  M»K 

12.24 

.31 

1.090 

•  4 

4. 272               ::.  822 

11. WJ 

.32 

i.icn 

72 

2.915  1            2.810 

12.74 

.40 

0.897 

79 

8.020              2.U20 

12.04 

.82 

1.2511 

78.8 
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ANALYSES  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  SKiNT  BY  3IR.  LEVI  MAISH,  YORK,  PA. 

Beets  sent  November  22, 1S83.    Analyzed  December  19, 188;3. 


Na 

Variety. 

No.  of 
beeta. 

Total 
weight. 

WeiKht 
without 
neck. 

Sucrose. 

Glncose. 

AHb. 

Parity. 

1 

Vilmorin  ImproYed 

White  SUeftian 

4 
8 

Knot, 
2.924 
2.892 

KUoe. 
2.6S4 
2.610 

Percent 

8.04 
7.24 

Percent 
.40 
.78 

Per  cent' 
1.57 

Oof/. 
04.3 

58 

By  comparingf  the  analyses  of  the  latter  beets  with  those  from  Os- 
wego, the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  is  at  once  manifest 

York,  Pa.,  seems  to  be  too  far  soath  for  successful  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet,  and  analyses  recently  made  of  beets  grown  in  Washington 
show  a  still  worse  result,  illustrating  the  effect  of  climate  upon  the  root. 

soRanuM. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
sorghum  cane,  of  which  less  is  known  than  of  the  beet.  Its  tendency 
to  rapid  change  after  cutting  is  a  serious  fault,  and  no  amount  of  im- 
provement by  culture  will  be  able  to  eradicate  it.  Canes,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  be  preserved  in  silos,  and  we  have  even  found  it  possible  to 
transport  them  for  long  distances  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  by  cover- 
ing the  end  with  melted  paraffine.  Bapid  changes  of  temperature, 
however,  especially  in  green  or  frosted  canes,  produce  inversion  and 
fermentation.  The  conditions  have  not  been  carefully  studied,  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  histological  problem.  Tropical  cane  is  very  diflferent 
in  its  characteristics,  a  specimen,  after  two  weeks,  having  nearly  16  per 
cent,  of  sucrose  and  only  a  little  over  one  of  other  sugars.  The  fact  illus- 
trates the  diiiiculties  which  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  solids 
not  sugar,  which  are  ready  to  produce  fermentation  and  inversion  in 
tiie  juice  of  the  sorghum,  introduces  into  the  successful  development  of 
the  industry.  With  beets  this  difficulty  is  avoided,  but  others  more 
easily  overcome  are  met. 

Owing  to  these  impurities,  only  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  sugar  present 
in  the  juice  of  either  sorghum  or  beet  is  available.  Its  amoimt  depends 
on  the  percentage  of  juice  extracted  from  the  cane,  and  the  ratio  of 
sucrose  to  the  other  bodies  in  the  juice. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  each  equivalent  of  substance  not 
sug^  in  the  juice  prevents  a  like  quantity  of  sucrose  from  being 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  To  this  we  must  add  another  result  of 
experience,  viz.,  that  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  sucrose  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.  Applying  these  data  to  a  cane  yielding  a  juice 
containing  10  per  cent,  sucrose,  2.75  per  cent,  of  other  sugars,  and  2  per 
cent,  of  solids  not  sugar,  or  in  all  4.75  per  cent,  pf  solids  not  sucrose,  we 
find  that  only  6.25  per  cent,  of  the  sucrose  remains  available.  If  the  6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  lost  on  evaporation,  then  only  4.75  per  cent, 
would  be  obtained  from  the  juice,  or,  on  an  average  yield  of  juice,  only 
2.37  per  cent,  from  the  cane,  or  40.4  pounds  per  ton. 

The  yields  of  the  factories  of  the  country  from  which  returns  were 
obtainable  make  it  doubtful  if  any  of  them  exceeded  this.  The  dat« 
may  be  found  in  my  original  report.  The  report  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful factories  is  appended  : 

Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  December  G,  ISaX 

Siii:  The  mill  c^ninirnr(»<l  Kriinlhig  Sopt«^ml>or  10  :iu(l  8toj»pe4l  Noveinhor  14.  Tho 
amount  of  nnstripi)ed  eiinc  groniul  wiis  tl.TDojtill  tons.  \V«  made  yb*J,711  poumlM 
■ngar  and  about  55,000  gaUouH  molasaes. 
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Socroae  by  p<dari8Cope,  average  for  the  seadon percent..    9.75 

8p.  gr.  Biuiin^^  average  for  the  season degrees..    7.57 

Against  last  year's  pojarisoope percent..  11.11 

8p.  gr.  Banm^... degrees..    7.33 

The  hoik  of  the  crop  was  Amber  and  Orange ;  the  per  cent,  of  jnice  ranged  from  55 
per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  nnstripped  canes,  over  half  the  sagar  being  left  in 
the  bagasse. 

We  nave  two  mills ;  the  second  one  was  not  properly  rigged  np. 

Being  afraid  the  cane  woold  get  over-ripe,  as  it  has  always  done  before,  we  planted 
later  than  nsnal.  The  season  turned  out  very  wet  and  cold.  The  Orange  did  not 
ripen  nntil  October  29,  except  in  those  fields  where  phosphoric  acid  was  put  in  the 
hm,  A  storm  in  September  prostrated  the  Amber.  For  these  two  reasons  we  had 
bad  cane  from  September  24  to  October  29.  Dnrins  this  time  no  pan  failed  to  granu- 
late, bnt  the  yield  of  sngar  wafl  poor.  From  Oct^iber  29  nntil  the  end  of  the  season 
the  cane  was  lirst  rate.  The  extreme  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  high  price  of  ohoioe 
New  Orleans  molasses  caused  us  to  make  a  better  simp  than  we  would  ordinarily 
have  done.  In  this  way  over  100,000  pounds  of  sugar  Was  allowed  to  go  into  the  mo- 
lasses simply  because  this  year  it  paid  to  do  it. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  HUGHES, 

Gmerdl  Manager  Jiio  Grande  Sugar  Campanjf. 

Prof.  H.  W.  WiLKY. 

Table  qf  data  derived  from  jjtreceding  letter. 

Acres  (about) 1,000 

Tods 6,795 

Tonfe  per  acre 6,795 

Pounds  sugar  made 282,711 

Pounds  sugar  per  ton •••••... 41.6 

Gallons  mobisses 55,000 

Gallons  molasses  per  ton ••••  8.09 

Average  per  cent,  of  su^  in  Juice •••  9.75 

Average  per  cent,  of  Juice  expressed • 47.00 

The  total  value  of  sugar  produced,  at  7  cents  per  pound,  was • $19, 789  77 

Add  bounty,  1  cent  per  pound ^    2,837  11 

Value  of  molasses,  at  42  cents  per  gallon 2:^,100  00 

Bounty  on  cane  ($1  per  ton) 6,795  00 

52,511  88 
Value  per  acre  (circa) $50  00 

The  yield,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  equal  that  which  has  been  calcu- 
lated. A  portion  of  the  sugar  was,  however,  not  recovered  from  a  de- 
Hire  to  ma^e  a  high-grade  molasses. 

OUR  OVm  KXPJBKIENGE  WITH  CANE  GROWN  NEAR  WASHINOTON. 

From  our  own  experience  it  has  been  learned  that  single  milling,  t.  e., 
passing  canes  through  one  three-roll  mill,  gives  so  poor  a  yield  tiiat  it 
must  necessarily  be  abandoned  at  least  with  sorghum.  Tropical  canes 
seem  to  mill  l>etter  than  the  stalks  of  sorghum,  and  single  milling  of  such 
canes  may  continue  to  prove  pix)fltable.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  every 
practical  worker,  that  a  system  of  expression  which  gives  only  45  to  50 
I>er  cent,  of  the  total  juice  of  the  cane  is  too  wasteful  to  meet  the  con- 
tinued approval  of  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Double  milling  is  doing  much  to  remove  this  difficulty.  This  division 
has  made  only  a  few  experiments  with  double  milling,  and  these  show 
a  yield  of  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  weight  of  cane.  In  the  establishmentB 
where  this  process  only  has  been  used,  estimates  have  been  made  of  its 
efficiency.  These  estimates,  however,  may  bo  wide  of  the  truth,  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  double  milling  mcrcases  the  yield  of  juice  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  is  not  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  sorghum  cane.  It  is  tnie  the  yield  of  cane  this  season  was  far  bet- 
ter than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore  since  the  Department  undertook 
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exi>erin]ents  with  cane-raising  in  this  locality.  When,  however,  care- 
ful planting  and  cnltivation  and  liberal  fertilizing,  combined  with  a 
fairly  favorable  season  for  growth,  fail  to  produce  10  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  of  soil.  The 
climate  of  Washington,  however,  is  i>eculiarly  favorable  to  cane- growth. 
Early  springs,  warm  summers,  and  late  falls  are  all  that  the  practical 
canc-grower  could  demand.  A  sandy  loam  appears  to  be  the  most 
favorable  soil  for  cane.  Yet,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  sorghum 
is  a  hardy  plant;  it  will  grow  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  rarely  proves  a  complete  failure. 

Manufacturers  and  intending  manufaclurers  should  not  base  their 
calculations  for  the  yield  of  sugar  on  working  canes  containing  12  per 
cent,  sucrose  and  only  1.5  to  2  i>er  cent,  of  other  sugars.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  field  of  sorghum  of  10  acres  extent  has  ever  been  raised 
which  would  give  such  an  average  result.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
industry  it  would  be  ipuch  safer  to  count  on  9  per  cent  sucrose,  3  per 
cent,  other  sugars,  and  2  per  cent,  solids  not  sugar,  as  an  average  of  the 
crop  from  year  to  year. 

This  division  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  public  wrong  were  it  by  any 
kind  of  select  results  or  enthusiastic  coloring  to  induce  capitalists  to 
invest  money  where  they  would  be  led  to  expect  a  higher  return  than 
the  actual  facts  warrant. 

The  results  obtained  this  year,  poor  as  they  are  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  may  nevertheless  prove  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  are  proposing  to  practically  engage  in  the  sorghum-sugar  industry 
by  causing  them  tiie  more  carefully  to  consider  all  the  difiiculties  which 
they  will  have  to  meet 

The  violent  northeast  storm  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
working  season  completely  prostrated  the  Amber  cane.  The  heads  of 
this  variety  of  cane  were  heavy.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  softened 
by  the  rain  the  stalks  could  no  longer  resist  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
Amber  canes  were  so  nearly  mature  that  they  had  no  power  of  recu- 
I)eration  and  remained  prostrate.  A  few  stalks  only  of  the  Amber  re- 
mained standing.  Ten  days  after  the  storm  a  few  of  these  canes  were 
collected  for  an^ysis.  For  comparison  the  same  number  of  fallen  canes 
were  taken  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  locality.  The  fallen 
and  standing  canes  were  as  nearly  alike  in  size  and  general  appearance 
OS  a  carefril  selection  could  make  them.  On  October  8  another  simDar 
collection  was  made. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  canes  are  found  in  the  appended 
table : 

Comparative  analyses  of  fallen  and  etanding  canes,  illusiraUng  effect  ofmnd  storm  on  canes. 
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1.0602 
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Comjparaniice  analifsvn  of /alien  and  Blattdiny  cane9,  «fo. — CoJitinued. 


i 
§ 

Date. 

Condition  of  cane. 

t 

a 
J 

^ 
I 
I 

i 
1 

1 

§ 
1 

1 

1 

1 

"s 

1 

u 

1 

1 

1883. 
September  20 

Standing. . 
Down.  ... 
Bunding. . 
Do«m 

Kitog. 
9.280 
9.650 

10.433 

Kiloi. 
6.992 
7.23« 
7.79« 
6.0:!4 

KUc$. 
L4n 
1.359 
L609 
1.440 

KOot. 
.812 
.950 
.924 
.096 

JTOm. 
2.889 
2.350 
2.7*0 
2.060 
1.400 
1.020 

15.9 
14.2 
15.5 

10.6 
1L7 
10.6 
10.4 

70  1 

?! 

do 

67  5 

a 

S«Dt«niber  21 

64.2 

4 

Octobers 

6&8 

5 

Standing.. 
Down 

8.200 
3.500 

n 

do 

The  above  analyses  show  that  the  effect  of  leveling  the  canee  is  most 
disastrous.  The  percentapre  of  available  sucrose  was  ditniuisbed  by  at 
least  two  uaits  from  the  effect  of  the  storm.  Inasmach  as  the  percent- 
ajQ^e  of  available  sngar  in  the  juices  worked  was,  in  round  numbers, 
three,  it  is  seen  that  had  there  been  no  storm  the  amount  of  sugar  made 
from  the  cane  would  have  been  nearly  doubled. 

In  all  localities  subject  to  equinoctial  storms  the  above  figures  will  be 
of  considerable  interest. 

OTTR  OWN  EXPERIENCE    IN  INDIANA. 

In  Indiana  experiments  under  my  sujiervision  gave  more  encourag- 
ing results. 

Five  acres  of  Early  Amber  cane  were  there  cultivated  for  the  Depart- 
ment on  light  sandy  loam  which  would  produce  20  bushels  of  com,  and 
had  had  no  fertilizer.  The  young  plants  suffered  from  cold,  wet  weather 
and  a  frost  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  ft'om  planting.  The  cane  was  in- 
jured by  a  heavy  storm  just  before  harvesting  and  was  gathered  wet  It 
weighed  43  tons,  and  was  estimated  equal  to  40.8  tons  dry. 

From  the  following  figures  can  be  seen  the  result  obtained: 

JaJco  Axpressotl gallons..    5,300.0 

Specific  gravity Hauni^..  7.ft5 

Temperatnro degrees  P..  G8,8 

Weight  of  j 111 eo  expressed ^ pontida..  4fi, 932.0 

Jnice  exprc8s<Ml  (grojw  weight  cane) ......per  cent..  RO.O 

Juice  expressed  (net  weight  caue) do.. .  riri.9 

The  mill  used  was  Squeir's  No.  2  Louisiana. 

The  semi-sirup  made  amounted  to  1,014  gallons,  measured  cold;  spe- 
cific gravity,  27©  B.=l  .225.  One  gallon,  therefore,  weighs  10.17  pounds} 
total  weight,  1,014  gallons =10,312  pounds. 

This  semi-sirup  was  put  in  barrels  and  sent  to  Washington  by  freight. 
It  arrived  thei-e  on  October  25,  and  was  immediately  boiled  in  the  vac- 
uum-pan. 

The  crystals  were  easily  started  in  the  pan,  and  grew  to  full  size  in 
about  ten  hours. 

The  melada  was  ready  for  the  centrifugal  as  it  came  from  the  pan, 
and  some  of  it  was  swung  directly  from  the  pan,  yielding  50  per  cent, 
of  good  sugar. 

The  weight  of  sngar  obtaineil  from  the  cane  was  2,860  pounds.  This 
gives  a  percentage  of  ;J.39  on  clean  cane  ground  and  6.09  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  juice  expressed. 
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The  result  of  the  experiment  wiw  in  every  way  eucouraguig,  aud 
sei'ved  in  a  mauuer  U>  dimiiiisli  the  disappointment  which  attended  the 
work  ill  other  directions. 

A  yield  of  over  GO  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  wheu  only  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  cane  was  obtained  in  the  expressed  juice  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  future  with  better  milling  or  a 
more  thorough  extraction  of  the  sugar  by  other  methods. 

From  Illinois  it  was  learned  that  a  severe  frost  so  injured  the  cane 
on  September  8  and  9  that  the  results  obtained  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  were,  however, 
made  from  4,GG0  tons  of  cane,  and  35,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

In  Italy,  Amber  cane  was  grown  and  examined  under  Government 
auspices  during  1882. 

From  the  laboratory  examination  these  conclusions  were  drawn : 

1.  The  culture  of  Amber  sugarcane  may  very  probably  give  in  our 
country  a  rich  yield  of  crystallizable  sugar,  as  it  does  in  that  American 
State  (Minnesota)  from  which  the  plant  was  originally  brought. 

2.  By  prolonging  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  harvest  of 
the  sorghum  cane  and  its  analysis  the  juice  obtainable  therefrom  and 
its  percentage  in  sucrose  diminishes,  while  there  is  not  always  an  in- 
crease of  glucose.  Perhaps  by  putting  the  cane  under  the  ground 
and  moistening  it  before  this  is  done  the  losses  may  be  considerably 
reduced. 

3.  The  npi)er  intemodes  and  the  peripheric  strata  of  the  cane  seem 
to  yield  a  greater  abundance  of  saccharose  than  the  lower  intemodes 
and  the  central  strata,  so  that  it  would  seem  advisable  not  to  sow  thick, 
and  to  cultivate  sorghum,  just  like  beets,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
product  of  an  average  and  suitable  size. 

From  the  field  experiments  they  agree  that— 

1.  The  cultivation  of  sorghum,  even  In  lands  of  modemte  richness, 
sncceeds  very  well  in  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  common  maize,  ann 
when  the  chemico-indnstrial  question  is  settled  there  will  be  nothing 
to  fear  in  this  direction. 

2.  The  seed  of  acclimated  sorghum  gives  a  larger  yield  and  a  more 
vigorous  plant  than  the  original  seed. 

.'5.  For  the  quantity  of  the  yield  sowing  in  line  is  preferable  to  sow* 
ing  in  tufts. 

4.  The  yield  of  the  stalks  of  the  sorghum  increases  in  quantity  from 
the  blossoming  to  the  fecundation  and  the  maturation  of  the  seed ; 
then  it  diminishes  somewhat,  and  increases  again  after  the  autumnal 
rains. 

5.  In  grounds  tending  to  form  a  crust,  the  depth  of  planting  must 
not  be  greater  for  sorghum  than  two  centimeters,  the  depth  of  three 
centimeters  having  been  found  excessive  even  in  the  present  case. 
Besides,  as  to  the  sowing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  should  not  take 
place  too  early;  it  should  be  delayed  until  a  stated  season  in  the 
spring,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  May.  To  sow  earlier,  with  the  un- 
expected return  of  cold,  sorghum  sufl'ers,  aud  in  any  event  is  injured 
considerably. 

6.  The  enemies  by  which  sorghum  has  been  heretofore  attacked  are 
insects  (which  are  easily  destroyed  by  insect-powder  made  from  tobacco) 
and  birds.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  first,  that  whilst  the  leaf  of  the 
beet  is  often  found  injurious  to  animals  fed  upon  it,  causing  among  other 
things  diarrhea,  the  sorghum  leaf,  on  the  contrary,  makes  good  fo^hha*; 
second,  tliat  the  cultivation  of  the  sorghum  is  more  rapid  and  leaves 
the  gronnd  fi-ee  sooner. 
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7.  Likewise  the  grain  of  the  sorgkam  furnishes  a  good  food  for 
cattle. 

They  found  also,  fix)m  ftirther  observations,  that  the  percentage  of 
sugar  was  somewhat  higher  than  we  have  ever  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see.  The  results  are  presented  in  detail  in  my  special  report, 
together  with  snch  information  from  parts  of  our  own  country  not 
already  mentioned  as  were  attainable  under  reliable  circumstances. 

LOSS  OF  SUGAR  IN  BAGASSE. 

The  loss  of  sugar  in  the  bagasse  through  the  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tions of  milling  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  amounts  to  at  least 
25  per  cent  and  is  often  more.  For  sorghum  cane  the  following  exact 
data  are  at  hand : 

A  mean  of  fifteen  experiments,  made  in  1882,  with  single  milling,  gave 
G5  per  cent,  of  juice  from  stripped  cane.  In  nearly  300  tons  of  an- 
stripped  Amber  canes  ground  during  the  season  of  1883  at  Washing- 
ton, the  weight  of  tlie  expressed  juice  was  41.7  per  cent,  that  of  the 
cane. 

In  48  tons  of  unstripped  Amber  canes  ground  during  the  past  season 
at  West  Point,  Ind.,  the  weight  of  the  juice  was  found  to  be  50  per  cent, 
that  of  the  cane. 

In  over  6,000  tons  of  Amber  and  Orange  canes  ground  at  Rio  Grande, 
N.  J.,  during  the  campaign  of  1883,  the  percent^e  of  juice  expressed 
(double  milling)  varied  fj^m  40  to  55.  At  Champaign^  111.,  4,660  tons 
(hatf  stripped)  gave  a  yield  of  about  60  per  cent,  juice.  Double  milling 
was  employed. 

Alter  a  careftil  study  of  the  data  which  have  been  accumulated,  it  is 
probable  that  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  present  in  the 
cane  is  lost  in  the  bagasse.  This  is  a  waste  far  greater  than  true 
economy  can  permit,  and  in  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  the  relation  of  the  cane  to  juice  extraction  and  to  the 
process  of  difEusion. 

The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  sorghum  cane  varies  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  cane  and  the  kind  of  season  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
results  of  experiments  with  Link's  Hybrid  cane  will  be  given.  This 
cane  contained  nearly  10  per  cent,  sucrose  in  its  juice.  To  determine 
the  water,  the  canes  are  cut  into  diagonal  slices  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
These  are  then  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  copper  chamber  heated  by 
steam  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  100^  C.  (212<^  F.).  After  about  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  the  chips  suffer  no  ftirther  material  loss  of  weight. 
Hey  are  then  removed  and  their  weight  taken.  Following  are  the 
resnlts: 

DRIKD  FOURTEEN  HOURS  AT  10(P.  ScdJtoift! 

No.l ^ 76.38 

No.2 76.96 

No.  3 76.31 

No.4 76.66 

No.5 78.18 

No.6 78.38 

No.7 77.94 

No.8 _ 7a  05 

DRIED  SEVENTEEN  HOURS  AT  KKP. 

No.  9 77.C52 

No.  10 77.64 

No.ll 77.21 
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Percent. 

inoistiire. 

No.  12 77.64 

No.  13 77.41 

NaU 77.23 

No.  15 77.42 

No.  16 77.30 

No.  17 77.62 

No.  18 - 76.96 

Mean 77.38 

From  this  table  we  lesK'u  that  the  livater  in  a  cane  whose  juice  yields 
12.5  per  cent,  totrf  sugars  is  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  An 
increase  or  decrease  of  sugar  would  probably  ailect  the  w^ter  more  than 
any  other  constituent  of  the  cane. 

As  a  practical  rule,  thereibre,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  per  cent, 
of  water  in  a  sorghum  cane  is  77,  plus  or  minus  the  difference  between 
total  sugars  of  expressed  juice  and  12.5. 

For  instance^  when  total  sugars  equal  15  per  cent,  the  water  would  be 
77— (15— 13.5)=74.5. 

If  total  sugars  are  only  10  i)or  cent,  the  water  will  be  77+(I2.5 — 10) 
=79.5. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  water  iu  a  Louisiana  cane,  the  juice 
of  which  had  15.5  per  cent,  sucrose  and  1.25  of  other  sugars ;  total,  16.75, 
gave  moisture  72  per  cent. ;  calculated  from  foregoing  rule,  72.75. 

The  sugar  in  the  cane  is  contained  in  cellular  tissue,  the  cells  being 
grouped  together  like  a  honeycomb.  The  sugar  is  held  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  these  cells  by  the  water.  The  idea  that  sugar  exists  in  the 
cane  in  a  crystalline  form  is  contrary  to  all  i-ules  of  chemical  physics 
and  accurate  observation.  Cane  sugar  is  completely  soluble  iu  about 
half  its  weight  of  water,  and  hence  it  could  scarcely  be  crystallized  in 
l)re8ence  of  six  to  seven  times  its  weight. 

Hie  aqueous  solution  of  the  sugars  in  the  stalk  is  either  (1)  contained 
within  the  cells,  or  (2)  infiltrated  in  the  cellular  substance.  The  object 
of  milling  is,  ^therefore,  twofold  (a)  to  break  the  cell  structure  and  ^low 
the  liquids  to  escape,  and  (b)  to  press  the  cellular  tissues  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  their  fluid  contents.  Evidently  the  greater  the  pressure  the 
more  jierfectly  the  dehydration  of  the  pidp  will  be.  This  pulp,  however . 
(6t  the  same  nature  as  blotting-paper),  is  exceedingly  bibulous,  and 
even  after  the  liquids  are  forced  out  it  will  absorb  them  again  as  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Again,  no  amount  of  pressure  is  able  to  produce 
a  perfectly  dry  mass,  and  thus  it  comes  that  a  large  portion  of  the  juice 
is  usually  left  in  the  bagasse. 

A  practical  question  arises  here,  viz :  Has  the  juice  which  is  left  in  the 
bagasse  a  proportion  of  sugar  different  from  that  which  is  expressed! 

The  answers  to  this  question  have  been  so  different  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  series  of  analyses. 

December  10-13,  inclusive,  five  lots  of  sorghum  cane,  preserved  in  a 
silo,  were  subjected  to  analysis. 

JUICS. 

The  mean  percentage  of  jnice  expressed  was 64. 11 

Bagasse 35.89 

Eleven  analyses  of  these  mill  jnioes  gave  (mean),  sucrose 1).  :U 

Seven  analyses  (mean),  other  sugars 2. 18 

Total  sugars  (mean)  in  juice 11.49 
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CANKS, 

Tbe  eaiies  weiv  cut  iuto  thin  8lice«.  About  40  kilopranis  were  used 
for  each  sample  udcI  the  chips  well  mixetl. 

Socroae  (iiieaii  of  ei;:ht«:en  Aaalyae«) 8.64 

Other  sQgars  (mean  of  eight  auulyses) \.9Z 

Total  sugar  in  chips  (mean) 10.56 

BAGASSE. 

The  bagasse,  imuiediately  after  milling,  was  ran  through  the  cane- 
cutter,  the  chips  well  mixed  and  sampled  for  analysis. 

Percentage  of  bagasse 36.  SV 

8acroea(inean  of  seventeen  analyses) 6.17 

Other  sngars  (mean  of  six  analyses) 1.99 

Total  sugars  in  bagasse  (mean) S.16 

From  these  analyses  the  following  interesting  facts  appear: 

(1)  Theratio  of  the  sucrose  in  the  chips  to  that  in  the  juice  is  8.64:9.31, 
or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  as  much  sucrose  as  92.8  kilograms  of 
ju)ce. 

(2)  The  ratio  of  other  sugars  in  the  chips  to  those  in  the  juioe  is 
1.92 : 2.18,  or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  as  much  uncrystidlisable 
sugar  as  88.1  kilograms  of  juice. 

{:\)  The  ratio  of  total  sugar  in  the  chips  to  that  in  the  juioe  is 
10.50 :  11.49,  or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  the  same  amount  of  sugars 
as  91.9  kilograms  of  juice. 

(4)  The  mean  of  sucrose  iu  the  bagasse  was  6.17,  or  2.21  iter  cent  to- 
tal weight  of  the  cane. 

The  total  sucrose  in  the  cane  as  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  analy- 
ses in  the  juice  and  bagasse  was  9.31  x. 6411+2.21=38.18  per  cent 

(5)  The  mean  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  iu  the  bagasse  was  1.99,  or  .71 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

The  total  ^^  other  sugars  "  in  the  cane  as  determined  by  tbe  analyses 
of  the  juice  and  bagasse  were  2.18 X.6411+. 71  =2.11. 

(6)  Total  sngars  as  determined  by  analysis  of  juice  and  bagasse  were 
8.18+2.11=10.29  per  cent.:  as  determined  by  analysis  of  chips,  10.M. 
This  is  an  agreement  as  close  as  could  be  expected  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  perfectly  simihir  samples. 

(7)  The  bagasse  obtained  as  above,  as  shown  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, contains  about  69  per  cent,  of  water  and  materials  soluble  therein 
and  31  per  cent  cellulose  and  insoluble  substances.  In  other  words, 
the  bagasse  has  still  about  69  per  cent,  of  juice,  or  24.74  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  cane. . 

(8)  The  composition  of  the  juice  remaining  in  the  bagasse  can  be  cal- 
culated as  follows :  Per  cent  of  juice,  calculated  on  weight  of  cane,  re- 
maiuing  in  bagnsse=24.7 ;  per  cent  of  sucrose  remaining  in  bagasse, 
2.21  (weight  of  ciiue);  percent  of  sucrose  in  juioe  remaining  in  bagasso 
=2.21^24.7x100=8.96. 

For  "other  sugars"  we  have  the  formula  .71-i-24.7x  100=2.88. 
Therefore, 

Per  oenk 

Total  sugar  in  bagasse  Juice 11.83 

Total  tugar  in  mill  Juico 11.49 

These  two  numbers  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  logical  conclusion 
is  that  there  can  be  no  great  difference  between  the  juice  expressed  by 
the  mill  and  that  lefb  in  the  bagasse. 
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In  this  aericiB  of  experiments  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  sucrose 
m  the  mil}  juice  appears  to  be  slightly  greater  than  in  the  bagasse  juice. 
For  example,  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to  other  sugars  in  the  mill  juice  is 
9.31  to  2.18,  or  4.27  to  1.  In  the  bagasse  juice,  by  analysis,  it  is  G.17  to 
1.99,  or  3.10  to  1,  and  by  calculation  8.95  to  2.88,  or  3.11  to  1. 

From  these  results  we  derive  tJie  following  conclusions : 

(a)  The  saccliariue  matter  in  the  cane  is  evenly  distrib  uted  through 
the  juices  of  the  stalk. 

(d)  Hence  the  juice  remaining  in  the  bagasse  has  the  same  saccharine 
richness  as  that  expressed  by  tixe  mill. 

(c)  But  in  the  few  experiment^  made  the  sucrose  appears  to  be  slightly 
in  excess  in  the  mill  juice,  and  (d)  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  the  juice 
remaining  in  the  bagasse. 

The  conclusions  {e)  and  (d)  are  given  subject  to  modifications  from  a 
more  extended  series  of  observation. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  analyses  no  indications  have  been  found 
of  the  existence  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  in  a  solid  state,  nor  in  any 
form  of  combination  which  would  indicate  an  inequality  in  its  distribu- 
tion in  the  cane  juices. 

THEORY  OF  DIFFUSION. 

If  a  solution  of  a  crystallizable  substance  be  separated  from  pure 
water,  or  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  of  a  different  density,  by  an 
animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  an  interchange  will  take  place  between 
the  two  liquids  until  they  are  practically  of  the  same  composition.  This 
principle  is  called  osniose.  In  a  vegetable  cell  containing  sugar  in  solu- 
tion the  flow  of  water  inward  is  called  endosinose^  and  that  of  the  sugar 
solution  outward  exo^wose* 

The  t^m  crystalloids  has  been  applied  to  those  bodies  tending  to 
assume  a  crystalUne  shape,  and  colloids  to  those  that  have  no  tendency 
thereto.  Crystalloids,  however,  possess  this  sensibility  in  dilferent 
degrees.  For  example,  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  those  of 
potassium,  respond  to  the  osmotic  force  more  readily  than  those  of 
sugar.  This  difference  is  utilized  in  the  construction  of  ^^osmogenes" 
apparatus,  which  are  used  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  separate  the 
potassium  and  other  mineral  salts  from  the  sugar. 

If  vegetable  substances  containing  sugar  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
ex|K)sed  to  the  action  of  water,  the  sugar  will  pass  out  through  the  cell 
walls,  and  water  flow  in,  until  there  is  an  even  distribution  of  the  sugar 
throughout  the  whole.  Jf  the  external  water  is  now  drawn  oft*,  and  a 
fresh  poi-tion  supplied,  the  same  phenomenon  will  be  repeated.  When 
this  has  been  done  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  sugar  left  in  the 
cell  is  so  small  that  for  practical  pui-poses  it  may  be  neglected. 

MATHEMATICAL  THEOEY.* 

Let  n  =  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 

a  =  volume  of  juice  contained  in  the  chips  forming  a  charge  for  a 

single  cell. 
b  =  volume  of  liquid  transferred  from  cell  to  cell. 
^0  =  si)ecific  gravity  of  undiluted  cane  juice, 
^u  =  specific  gravity  of  liquid  in  the  rejected  chips. 
jfi  sc  specifio  gravity  of  diffusion  juice. 

Then 

*-'-<*-'.'{(f)+G)'<f)' (?)'! 


'  I  desire  to  thank  Frofessor  Harkness^  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  for  this  formula. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  remainiog  in  the  caue  chips  in  each 
cell  when  the  liquid  from  the  a^oining  cell  enters,  and  also  (he  speciAc 
gravity  of  the  liquid  entering  and  leaving  each  cell,  may  then  be  desig- 
nated as  follows: 


4 

§ncsno  GRATtrr  op  uquid. 

o 

In  oane 

Sntoring 

LeftTing 

o 
'A 

chip.. 

o«lL 

oeU. 
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fft 

{fi 

3 

fft 

ff* 

in 
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fft 

if* 
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Ao. 
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9—1 

i^+i 
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As  the  liquid  entering  any  cell  soon  mixes  with  that  contained  in  the 
chips  therein,  aud  reduces  the  whole  volume  of  fluid  to  a  uniform  spe- 
cific gravity,  we  have 


Whence 


(1) 


and  in  general 


ft  =  flri  -^too  — tfl) 


ffa^  9u^l  —  j-iffa-^"  g^tJ) 


S 


(2) 
(3) 


^o-l  =  ffn^i  —  ^  (<7n-3  —  ffn-*) 


(4) 


^n-l  =  f7n-3  —  V  (9n-i  —  9a-:i) 


(5) 


Substituting  in  (3)  the  values  of  ^u.i  and  ga-t  from  (4)  and  (5),  we  get 

The  law  governing  the  formation  of  the  series  is  now  evident,  and 
its  complete  expression  is 

,.=„-*-„)!(0+(f)XS)'--G)'l  •  •<'> 

Tliis  formula  gives  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
canejuicc»  the  diffusion  juice  taken  from  the  first  cell,  and  the  juice  re- 
maining in  the  chips  when  they  are  rejected :  and  it  shows  that  so  long 
as  go—gi  is  approximately  constant,  the  smaller  h  is  made  with  respect  to 
a  J  the  more  efficiently  the  battery  will  work.  If  5  is  greater  than  a,  the 
first  cell  will  do  most  work,  and  each  succeeding  cell  will  do  less  and  less ; 
\\'h\s  equal  to  a,  all  the  ccdls  will  work  alike;  and  if  b  is  less  than  a,  the 
first  cell  will  do  least  work,  and  each  succeeding  cell  will  do  more  and 
more.    When  it  is  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  first  cell  constantly 
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increases  ns  b  diminisbes,  the  extreme  iiui>ortaucc  of  asiug  the  least  pos- 
8ible  quantity  of  water  in  the  cells  becomes  evident.  Indeed,  theamoant 
of  water  employed,  and  the  value  of  //o— f7h  ^^re  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  number  of  cells  requisite  to  recluce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  in  the  rejected  chips  to  any  given  standard.  In  practice  the  num- 
ber of  cells  employed  has  varied  from  six  to  eleven. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  German  chemist  Margraflf,  who  first  detected  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  beet  in  1747,  attempted  its  extraction  by  a  process  similar 
to  diffnsiou. 

Dombasle,  in  1842,  made  the  first  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  os- 
mose to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  vegetable  cells,  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

Dombasle  was  led  to  believe  from  his  experiments  that  the  process 
of  desaccharizatioq  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  living, 
cell  (i.  e.j  fresh  vegetable  cells),  but  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  dry 
them  or  heat  them  to  lOQo,  in  order  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  cell.    This 
process  he  called  ^^  mortification." 

On  the  beet  roots,  however,  attempts  to  apply  difiusion  at  a  high 
temperature  resulted  in  obtaining  a  viscous  juice,  with  a  great  tendency 
to  fermentation,  and  opposing  considerable  difficulties  to  crysttdlization. 
This  trouble  comes  £rom  the  fact  that  water  near  the  boiling  point 
transforms  the  insoluble  pectose,  which  exists  in  the  beet  in  consider- 
able quantities,  into  soluble  pectine.  It  was  this  substance  that  exerted 
such  an  injurious  influence  on  the  juices. 

From  the  researches  of  Dnbrunfaut  on  ^<  osmose  and  its  employment 
in  industry,"  the  early  workers  of  diffusion  concluded  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  pulp  was  more  easy,  as  its  division  was  more  minute ;  that 
the  natural  adherence  of  the  cells,  as  well  as  the  gases  contained  in  the 
intercellular  spaces,  prevented  the  access  of  the  diffdsion  fluid  and  re- 
sisted the  double  current  of  osmotic  force. 

It  is  true  that  after  a  certain  time  this  force  will  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles without  the  temperature  being  raised  high  enough  to  produce 
mortification ;  but  in  this  case  secondary  effects  are  produced,  which 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  diffusion. 

Under  these  supposed  disadvantages  the  process  of  diffusion  lan- 
guished, except  when  it  was  used  to  prepare  the  juice  for  the  dis- 
tiiltries. 

The  problem  was  not  solved  until  Bobert,  in  1864,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale  at  Seelowitz,  in  Moravia,  proved  tiiat  t^e 
former  ideas  were  incorrect,  and  that  the  process  of  diffusion  could  be 
carried  on  at  a  temperature  not  above  40^,  producing  a  juice  of  remark- 
able purity  and  quite  ftee  firom  pectine. 

Toshowthesuperiority  of  the  juice  obtained  by  this  method  over 
that  from  the  press,  the  following  analyses  are  given: 


juieo. 

DiAMiOD 
juiM. 

TMaIkIIcU 

KO.L 

13.936 

10.230 

Or^bff'li.  ff>«ffiir 
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.C03 
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A-fc                  -  .... 

.449 
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PrMa 

jidce. 


Anh 


Then  In  100  of  aasar— 


No.  1— Contiuue^l. 


Organic  matter ^ '  18.516 


L36 


Sum • 23.87d 

No.  n. 

Total  tolidt i  15.M1 

Orwkieb.  BUffar '  12.41 


I'otaab  and  soda  talts 

Lime  and  magneala  salta 

Nitrogenoua  orf«anic  roattor 

Kon-iuirogenuuM  urpauic  matter. 

Or  for  loo  \*ni  in  of  eugar~- 

PoUab.  ^c,  mIc«  

Lime,  ice.,  mHn 

Nitrofmotta,  Ao 

'  NuD'nittogenouit,  Lc 


.468 

.187 
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juice. 


5.2M 

18.  sn 
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3.  CO 

L607 

11.428 

8.445 


11.58 
.441 
.101 
1.701 
.083 


3.008 
1.840 
0.890 

8.488 


35.088{ 


aO.778 


The  saccefts  of  the  Robert's  difi\ision  was  so  prouoimced  that  the  pro- 
cess became  rapidly  adopted  ainoDg  sagar  fabricants.  who  are,  perhaps, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  conservative  of  all  mannractnrers. 

In  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  France  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
beet-sugar  factories.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  two  employed  the  pro- 
cess of  diffusion.  This  rapid  growth  shows  that  the  process  is  meeting 
in  practice  the  theoretical  advantages  claimed  for  it. 

Stutistics  are  not  at  hand  of  the  proi>ortion  of  diffusion  to  press  fao- 
toHes  In  other  portions  of  Europe,  but  it  is  probably  even  greater  than 
in  France. 

DIFPUBION  APPLIED  TO  TROPICAL  OANE. 

In  1866,  two  years  after  Bobert's  success  at  Seelowitz,  Mr.  Minchiq  ap- 
plied the  diffhsion  process  to  sugar-cane  at  Aska,  Province  of  Macros, 
East  Indies.  With  the  most  primitive  apparatus  and  under  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  experiment  was  undertaken.  The  diffusion  ceUs  were 
built  of  wood,  and  the  oane-cutter  was  a  disk  of  wood  covered  with 
sheet  iron. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  M.  Miuchin  was  able  to  exhibit  samples 
of  difl^sion  cane-sugar  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  received  a 
gold  medal. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Aska  experiment,  attempts  were 
made  to  iutro<lace  the  process  into  Louisiana.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^^The  Kobert  Diffusion  Process  Applied  to  Sugar-Cane  in  Louisiana  in 
the  years  1873  and  1874,"  a  detailed  account  of  tliese  experiments  is 
given.    This  is  so  interestiug  that  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  fix>m  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1869.  Dr.  Oanisius,  formerly  United  States  consul  at 
Vienna,  came  to  New  Orleans  with  powers  from  Mr.  Julius  Kobert,  the 
patentee  for  the  United  States,  to  introduce  this  new  process  here  in 
New  Orleans.  He  had  tlie  reports  of  the  Aska  Company  since  1866, 
and  thought  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  convince  onr  planters  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  it  at  once.  Ho  was  astonished,  at  first,  at  the 
indifference  ho  met  with  in  New  Orleans,  which  astonishment  was 
changed  into  disgust  after  an  unsuccessful  tour  through  the  sugar  par- 
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ifthes.  Gbagrined  and  iliHappoiated  lie  left  lor  the  West  Two  yearis 
later,  iu  1871.  a  ^Ir.  Wessely,  from  New  York,  came  here  ou  the  same 
erraud  aud  with  the  same  authority  from  Mr.  Kobert'g  general  agents 
Mr.  Adler,  iu  Vieuua.  He  had  no  better  success  than  Dr.  Uauisius, 
aud  iu  a  much  shoiter  time  he  became  convinced  of  the  fVuitlessuess  of 
his  ettbrts. 

If,  so  far,  no  progi'ess  had  been  made  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
diffusion  process  iu  Louisiana,  these  effoits  were  yet  destined  to  bear 
fruit  Parties  in  New  Orleans  took  the  pains  to  investigate  closely  all 
the  results  obtained  by  this  new  process,  and  its  adaptability  to  this 
country.  Mr.  B.  Sieg  brought  all  his  capacity  and  influence  to  bear  on 
this  subject,  aud  by  Genuau  perseverance  has  this  day  the  satisfaction 
of  having  succeeded.  It  cannot  be  omitted  here  to  state  that  be  was 
principally  actuated  by  the  motive  of  beuetltiug  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  his  adopted  country,  the  United  States,  as  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  would  make  them  independent  of  the  sugar  of  any  other 
conntry,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas  being  fully  capable 
of  producing  all  the  sacchariue  matter  needed  for  the  whole  country. 
In  Louisiana  alone  there  are  1,000,000  of  acres  of  the  best  sugar  land 
thrown  ont  of  cultivation,  which,  with  a  yield  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  would  increase  the  production  by  1,000,000  hogsheads.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  moment  the  cultivation  of  tiiese  lands  with  cane  becomes 
profitable  to  sodi  a  degree  as  the  working  of  this  new  process  has  de- 
nionstrated,  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  whole  Union  wlU  not  be 
wanting. 

Late  in  ^e  season  apparatus  and  Migineers  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
Mid  with  aU  exertions  it  was  not  possible  to  begin  the  test  bdbre  the 
18th  of  December,  1873,  Ten  enormous  vessels,  8  feet  high  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  had  to  be  carried  through  the  breadth  of  Europe,  shipped 
on  a  steamer  in  Bremerhaven,  landed  in  New  Orleans,  reshipped  ou 
steamboat,  landed  at  Donaldsville,  reshipped  on  a  rafit  or  flat  oo  the 
Bayou  La  Fourche,  landed  at  Belle  AfHeaaee  (KooVs  plantation),  and 
erected  in  their  places  near  the  sugar-house.  It  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  building  four  stories  high  for  a  diffusion  bouse,  on  wliose 
first  floor  were  the  diffusion  vessels;  on  the  second  story,  the  diffusion 
room ;  on  the  third  story,  the  cane-cutters  and  movable  carriage  to  fill 
the  vessels ;  and  on  the  fourth  story  the  cutters  were  fed  by  teeing  the 
cane  from  the  old  carrier  oxid  throwing  it  by  hand  intb  the  cane^outters 
on  the  story  below.  Only  the  most  dogged  perseverance  surmounted 
the  obstacles  of  the  unskilled  labor  not  only,  but  also  of  the  adversity 
of  the  season;  but  a  whole  year  was  at  stake,  aud  the  trial  had  to  be 
made  that  year,  and  was  maide. 

This  process  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  extractuag  the  sugar  from 
tlie  veget«Ale  matter  in  the  cane  without  mecfaanicid  power. 

If  sugar-cane  is  cut  into  thin  slices  and  covered  with  water  for  some 
time,  an  exchange  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cane  and  the  surround- 
ing water  will  take  place.  After  a  certain  time  the  water  will  contain 
the  same  percentage  of  dissolved  sugar  as  the  cane  itself.  By  the  usual 
method  of  crushing  the  cane  the  eeUnlar  staruoture  of  the  membrane  is 
<k«troyed,  and  the  albumen  and  other  mucilaginous  impurities  are 
thereby  permitted  to  enter  into  the  cane  juice. 

Agiun,  the  greater  quantity  of  cells  containing  saccharine  matter 
being  in  the  center  of  the  cane,  by  pressure  the  free  exit  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter  is  prevented,  it  having  to  pass  through  the  surrounding 
thick  fibrous  cells. 
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In  the  diffusion  process,  the  slices  are  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  diffusive  liquid. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  of  obtaining  the  saccharine  matter 
from  the  cane  over  the  old  one  by  pressure  are: 

1.  Greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  the  same 
amount  of  cane. 

2.  The  juice  is  only  slightly  charged  with  impurities  and  needs,  there- 
fore, less  defecation. 

3.  No  receiving  boxes  needed,  less  skimmings  and  no  settlings. 

4.  The  cane  may  be  rich,  healtny,  or  old,  sour,  frost-bitten,  windrowed, 
yet  all  the  amount  of  teccharine  matter  in  it  will  be  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively pure  condition. 

With  the  apparatus  worked,  the  following  result  was  obtained  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Sieg : 

The  cane  at  disp<)sal  had  been  frost-bitten  twice.  The  first  time  on 
the  24th  of  October,  and  the*  second  time,  a  month  later,  on  the  23d  of 
November.  It  had  been  windrowed  since  the  end  of  November,  and 
presented  a  very  bad  appearance,  so  that  folly  one-third  had  to  be  cut 
off'  and  left  in  the  field,  that  third  being  more  or  less  rotten. 

Work  began  on  the  18th  of  Deceml^r,  1873,  and  was  finished  with 
five  interruptions  of  more  or  less  duration,  owing  to  the  holidays  and 
other  causes,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1874. 

The  cane  was  carefully  weighed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Mitchell,  of  Leeds  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  and  in  presence  of  any 
chance  visitor.  On  40  arpents,  or  31.80  acres,  there  was  obtained  in  all 
957,600  i)ounds  of  cane  for  the  cutters,  which  makes  an  avera^  of  28,730 
pounds  per  acre.  The  juice  pressed  from  the  same  cane  weighed  6.66^ 
Beaum^.  The  average  weight  of  the  single  canes  for  the  cutters  was  2 
pounds. 

The  juice  coming  fh)m  the  difftisers  and  going  into  the  clarifiers 
weighed  5.56^  Beaum^. 

The  total  amount  of  juice  obtained  was  84.39  pounds  from  100  i)ounds 
of  cane,  the  latter  containing  90  pei:  cent,  of  juice ;  therefore  a  loss  of 
only  5.61  pounds  of  cane  juice.  The  best  results  obtained  from  the  roll- 
ers showed  a  loss  of  24  pounds  of  juice  from  100  pounds  of  cane  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

From  the  clarifiers  it  went  through  five  open  kettles,  was  boiled  down 
to  250  Beaum^,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  vacuum  pan  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  was  as  follows: 

3t.8  acres,  at  28,750  pounds  cane  per  acre ponndscane..  957.600 

31  hogsheads  net  prodnction  of  sugar pounds..    35,736 

130  barrels  molasses.  5,542  gaUons,  one  gaUon  molasses  at  12  pounds. . . .  .do. ..    66, 504 

Total  of  pounds  of  sugar  and  molasses 102,240 

which  makes,  on  957,600  pounds  of  cane,  10.67  per  cent,  of  sugar  and 
molasses. 

The  great  preponderance  of  molasses  over  sugar  is  due  to  the  deteri- 
orated condition  of  the  cane,  and  to  not  having  made  second  and  third 
sugars. 

For  the  puipose  of  comparison,  the  results  obtained  this  season  with 
the  old  process  by  Messrs.  McOall  Brothers  and  GoL  Amed^  Bringier 
are  annexed. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  cane,  28,051  pounds,  at  7  to  8<> 
Beaum^.    Total  amount  of  cane  rolled,  15,961,384  pounds.    Besult  ob- 
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tainedy  440  hogsheads,  at  1,150  pounds  each.  Total  amount  of  sugar, 
506,500  pounds;  1,000  barrels  of  molasses,  at  43  gallons,  12  pounds  per 
gallon,  equal  to  516,000  pounds.  Sugar  and  molasses,  total,  1,022,500 
X)onnds. 

The  production  of  saccharine  matter  was  6.40  per  cent,  of  the  cane 
worked.  Now,  if  the  result  obtained  had  been  the  same  as  that  by  dif- 
fhsion,  10.67  per  cent,  (from  very  inferior  and  deteriorated  cane,  the 
juice  of  which  weighed  only  6.66  Beaum6),  the  result  would  have  been, 
sagar  and  molasses,  total,  1,703,079  pounds,  which  is  a  surplus  gained 
of  680,579  pounds.  To  sum  up,  if  the  cane  on  Messrs.  McCalPs  planta- 
tion had  been  worked  by  diffusion,  and  would  have  had  only  the  same 
weight  of  Beaum6,  6.66,  and  had  deteriorated  besides,  the  result  ob- 
tained would  have  been  293  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  665  barrels  of  mo- 
lasses, more  than  was  obtained  under  the  old  process. 

Col.  Amed6e  Bringier  stated  that  he  had  chosen  the  finest  cane  on 
his  place  in  order  to  test  as  exaistly  as  i>ossible  how  much  could  be  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  best  mills  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ically-oonducted  sugar-houses.  Fifty-one  acres,  at  57,794  pounds  per 
acre,  are  2,947,500  i>ounds;  the  cane  juice  weighed  8^  Beaum^. 

Piodnotlonof  SQjnff ••» pounds..  13^,272 

Prodnction  of  molasses. do....    74,970 

Total  green  sugar 210,248 

Or  7  J3  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  to  cane  worked. 

The  great  preponderance  of  sugar  over  molasses  in  this  result  is  due, 
first,  to  the  good  condition  of  the  cane;  secondly,  and  principally,  to 
superior  handling  and  working  of  the  cane  juice  after  leaving  the 
rollers. 

Assuming  he  had  obtained  the  result  gained  by  the  diffusion  process, 
he  would  have  had  314,498  poands  of  sugar  and  molasses,  which  is  a 
surplus  over  this  result  of  104,250  i>oun£;  or,  calculated  in  the  same 
proportion  as  his  relative  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses — ^total  sur- 
plus sugar,  67,364  pounds ;  also  surplus  molasses,  36,866  pounds. 

As  a  matter  of  special  interest,  the  rei)ort  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Kollman, 
technical  director  of  these  experiments,  is  here  given: 

On  this  place  the  weight  of  the  cane  was  carefully  registered  during 
our  work ;  the  quality  of  the  icane  was  tested  from  time  to  time  by  pass- 
ing a  few  canes  through  a  small  set  of  hand-rollers  and  the  juice  weighed 
with  a  very  delicate  saccharometer.  During  this  our  first  week's  run, 
the  analyses  of  the  mill  juice  and  diffusion  were  as  i>er  table  following: 

To  avoid  all  misax^rehension  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  every 
100  gallons  of  mill  jnice  we  had  113  gallons  of  diffusion  juice,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  apparent  higher  rating  by  saccharometer  in  mill  than  in 
diffusion  juice. 

AnalyH$  of  mill  and  diffimon  juice. 


Constitaeatt. 


Diffotlon 

Jiiioe,  specific 

gravity, 

1.04^. 


OfnteOizablftsagtf.M 

OlllOOM 

Iteeign  MibstMicM •• 

SioebsioiiMter  p«r  c«nt.,  Balling.. 


PdfMnt 
11.80 
1.88 
0.82 


0.C5 

1.  :'.H 

0.42 


li.10 


11.45 
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DariDg  the  first  week  of  oar  work  there  were  1)87,945  i>oiiuds  of  cane 
cut.  This  cane  contained  00  per  cent,  of  juice,  of  which  83  were  sent  to 
the  clarifters;  therefore  obtained  (calculating  by  the  analysin  above 
given) : 

PercMtt. 

CryAtftUizable  sngar H.MI 

Glncofte I.5^'| 

Foreign  sulistiinces **»40 

Tlie  loss  of  jnice  by  clarification,  skimmings,  and  sediments  in  simp 
tanks  amounts  to  about  6  i>er  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  juice,  or  4.9S 
per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  cane;  therefore,  amount  of  juice  i-eally 
obtained  in  green  sugar,  78  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  cane.  Of  this 
S.2S  per  cent,  crystallizable  sugar,  1.17  per  cent,  glucose,  0.43  per  cent, 
foreign  substances. 

According  to  the  established  analysis,  every  pound  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  cane  juice  prevents  the  same  amount  of  sugar  from  crys- 
t^izing;  and  flirthermore,  thrcmgh  the  infiueuce  of  great  heat,  long 
continued  in  open  kettles,  a  further  amount  of  cisrstallSzable  sugar  is 
converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  double 
the  amount  of  glucose  would  represent  the  disturbing  element  in  ciys- 
tallization  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  diffusion  juice,  the  i>erturbing 
action  of  the  heat  included.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ought  to  have 
had,  in  dry  substances,  6.68  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  3.20  per 
cent,  of  molasses. 

To  compare  the  above  with  the  results  obtained  in  our  run,  it  will  be 
necessar}^  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dry  substances  to  the  same  basis. 

Peroeat 

The  amoaut  of  water  in  the  sugar  is L&O 

The  amount  of  glacose  and  foreign  substance 0.75 

Ttie  amount  of  water  in  the  molasses 520.00 

This  would  give  us  6.83  i>er  cent  sugar,  3.78  i>er  cent,  molasses.  Total, 
10.61  per  cent.,  against  10.37  per  cent,  actually  obtained,  showing  a  loss 
of  0.24  per  cent.,  which  has  to  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  attributable 
to  want  of  control  in  the  sugar-house. 

ABSTRACT    FE03I    BEPOBT    OF    FIRST  WEEK'S    BUN    BY    DIFFUSION, 
OCTOBER  26  TO  OGTOBBB  31. 

Sogar-cauo  worke<l  np pounds..  i)^,945 

Saccharometer: 

Density  oC  mill  juice percent..      14.10 

Density  of  diffusion  Juice do....      11.4.') 

Yield  of  undiluted  Juice  on  the  weight  of  the  cane do ... .      HS.  IH 

Suj^at  otrfcained : 
First  prral  not: 

Ilo^xHlM^nds • ...-  ^ 

PoiiiHlH ?.\:^c, 

Sccon«l  pitxhict: 

HogshcMU 14.  n 

Pounds KnIU 

Total  inpotinda 51, 70(5 

Mo)a^<<rH  obtained : 

Banvls UM) 

f;aUons 4,*JI'J 

Votwi\n riO,77d 

Tola  1  sn gar  and  inolnsson (Minnd^..  I0i?,<64 

lVn»«nta>;oof  snjjar  on  itio  \rei;^l»t  oftlu*  rnno H.^tlt 

I Vrcrnta^e  of  molasses  on  I  he  weight  of  tho  cane  .••••••.•••• TuKl!) 

Total  percentage 10.:i7 

KxcesHofdinrninon  products  over  mill  prmlucts per  rf*nt..  4*2.5 
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Tbe  difference  of  1.60  per  ocut.  iu  the  yield  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  seconds  did  not  have  sufficient  tiiue  to  granulate  and  to  settle, 
consequently  much  of  the  sugar  of  suiali  grain  passed  through  the  cen- 
trifugals into  the  molasses,  as  proved  by  tlie  analyses  of  the  said  mo- 
lasses, showing  far  more  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  it  should  have  had. 

ANALYSTS  OF  MOLASSES. 

Dry  Bnbstances  by  saccharometer 79,02 

Water 30.08 

Crystaltizable  sugar «3.82 

Ghicose 12.38 

Foreign  mibstancrs :t.7iJ 

It  appears  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Segheis  that  on  the 
second  run  of  diffusion  we  came  very  near  obtaining  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  sugar  and  molasses. 

To  show  the  comparative  yield  of  the  mill  and  diffusion  prooMlies, 
ttie  table  taken  from  Dr.  Kratz's  report  is  given: 

Comparative  iablt  a$  to  yield. 


PfOOMt. 


Mlllnui 

DiAiAion  M430IM1 


Dqih- 
tton. 


Qdnntilv 

cnne 
eonttinied. 


Products. 


Dayi. 
6 
G 

6 


Poundi. 

1,886.730 
987,  M5 
U15, 615 


Snsat. 


Pounda. 
ri7, 74.1 
51,700 
54,549 


I 


MolM. 

0OB. 


Pounds. 
43, 170 
50,778 
38,75a 


Sojcar. 


Pereent 
4.164 
&234 
6.958 


Kolflt. 


Ptf  CMlf. 

3.113 
5.  ISO 
4.288 


Ti>taL 


PtrurU. 
7.277 
10.873 


Procwt. 


XmnB 

JMtoakm  ftttt . . . 
DiiliuiMi  Mcond. 


Surplus. 


Perunt 


2.'>.  7 

4ao 


Percent 


«5.1 
35.98 


Per  cent. 


42.64 
40.0 


5 


$12  53 
16  10 
18  82 


u  u 


12  67 
129 


$46  88 
39  20 
88  85 


I 


Pounds, 
00,376 
00.284 
83.764 


Percsnt 
0.61 
Ol14 
0.1G 


It  will  be  seen,  by  stndving  carefully  the  above  table,  that  owing  to 
better  manipulations  on  the  part  of  aU  employes  the  relative  quan^ties 
of  erystaflized  sugar  was  very  much  increased  in  this  run  over  the  fixftt 
run,  and,  financially  considered,  still  better  in  comparison  to  mill  run 
than  onr  first  run  had  been. 

The  total  percentage  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  this  run  appears  to  be 
less  than  in  the  first,  but  in  reality  it  is  about  the  same^  because  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sugar  contains  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
molasses  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  above  figures  this  water  is 
«^  counted  in,^  as  it  always  is  in  commerce. 

In  spite  of  this  most  pronounced  success  of  the  diffusion  process,  it 
has  not  been  introduced  into  Louisiana^  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  liiot 
extended  beyohd  these  original  experiments.    I  append  a  letter  which 
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I  sent  to  Mr.  K.  Sieg,  of  New  OrleaDs,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  many 
favors  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  his  answer  thereto : 

Deab  Sir:  I  deeire  to  tliADk  you  for  copies  of  the  ^'Sncrerie  ludig^ne/'  containing 
articles  by  M.  RifEard  on  the  diffusion  process  applied  to  sngar-cane  in  Aska.  If  you 
hat^e  leisure  and  inclination,  will  yon  kindly  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Has  the  diffusion  process  been  tried  in  Louisiana  any  further  than  indicated  in 
Dr.  Kratz's  report  T 

2.  How  many  factories  in  the  State  are  now  using  this  process  T 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  planters  generally  regard 
theprocessf 

With  yonr  permission  I  desire  to  publish  the  answers  which  yon  may  give.    I  will 
return  tiie  copies  of  the  '^Sncrerie''  as  soon  as  I  haye  done  with  them. 
Bespectfully, 

H.  W.  WILEY, 
*  CkemiiL 

R.  Srao,  26  NoHh  Ckarlet  Street,  New  OrUans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  December  15, 1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  Before  replying  to  your  questions  in  detail  you  will  permit  roe  to  give 
you  a  short  outline  of  the  sitaation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  as  we  found 
It  in  1873,  when  we  introduced  the  diffusion  process  in  this  State. 

We  were  then  still  sharing  the  common  beDef  of  our  planters,  that  tkey  could  and 
did,  with  their  more  powerful  mills  at  least,  extract  from  70  to  72  pounds  of  juice  out 
of  eyery  100  pounds  of  cane.  We  only  hoped  to  increase  this,  by  diffusion,  to  84  to 
85  pounds,  lo  that  by  adopting  the  process  our  planters  should  gain  about  20  per  cent. 

YOU  may,  therefore,  judge  how  ^at  must  haye  been  our  surprise  when,  by  the  use 
of  scales,  by  the  measuring  of  the  juice,  and  by  the  usual  pohuiscopio  tests,  we  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt  that  only  a  yery  few  mills  in  this  country  did  extract  more 
than  •55  to  58  pounds  of  juice :  that  instead  of  obtaining  only  20  per  cent,  more  juice 
by  dUfiusion,  tne  yield  was  really  increased  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  that  this  juice, 
in  spite  of  the  yarious  defects  in  our  primitiye  machinery,  with  its  unavoidable  irregu- 
larities and  delays,  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in  puri^. 

The  discovery  of  these  important  facts  made,  of  course,  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
planters,  and  if  our  apparatus  and  some  of  its  accessories  had  been  as  perfect  as  they 
should  haye  been,  and  as  inexpensive  as  they  could  be  made  at  present,  diffusion 
would  have  superseded  every  other  means  of  extracting  the  juice  m>m  the  cane,  just 
as  it  has  done  this  now  in  the  modem  beet-sugar  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  apparatus  which  we  imported  from  Europe  had  been  the 
one  used  by  Bir.  J.  Robert,  the  inventor,  and  his  father  before  him,  in  their  original 
experiments,  and  it  was  handed  over  to  us  by  the  latter,  as  if  for  the  purpose  or  get- 
ting lid  of  it.  Of  course,  after  using  it  in  our  first  short  trial,  we,  too,  concluded  that 
it  was  utterly  useless  for  the  diffusion  process  in  general,  and  its  application  to  cane 
in  particular. 

Subsequently  our  mechanics  tried  their  skill  upon  the  improvement  of  the  appa- 
ratus, designing  one,  which  in  some  respects  was  perhaps  a  trifle  better ;  in  otner 
respects,  howeyer,  eyen  less  good  than  the  first  one  had  been. 

We  only  gained  one  point  with  it— through  the  reduction  of  its  dimensions  the  ap- 
paratus woriced  faster.  But  the  much  desired  and  promised  economies  in  labor  as 
well  as  in  cost  of  construction  were  really  not  attamed.  Consequently,  when  our 
sugar-plajiters  inspected  our  work  in  1874-'75  they  readily Jumpea  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  superior  and  more  reasonable  apparatus  could  not  be  deyised,  and  these  two 
objections  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  fatal  to  the  process.  And  then  the  same  me- 
chanics who  at  the  beginning  had  helped  to  adyance  the  cause  of  diffusion,  havinff 
lost  Uieir  pecuniary  interest  in  it,  joined  the  opposition  from  riyal  inventors  to  pull 
it  down. 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  observation  has  recently  been  made  regarding  one  of 
the  greatest  concerns  of  Paris,  which  was  criticised  for  having  done  a  similar  service 
to  the  sugar  manufacturers  of  their  country,  by  influencing  them  to  use  some  costly 
patent  presses ;  and  to  this  circumstance  as  much  as  to  any  other  the  inferiority  of 
the  French  sugar  industry  of  to-day  was  rightly  or  wrongly  principally  attributed. 

Another  objection  was  also  made,  yiz.,  that  diffusion  would  give  our  planters  such 
an  amount  of  juice  that  with  their  former  and  even  present  means  of  evaporation 
they  would  be  entirely  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  extraction,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof  they  could  be  compelled  to  work  either  slower,  consuming  less  cane 
per  day,  or  to  throw  their  juice  away,  as  they  now  do,  by  leaying  it  in  the  bagasse. 

After  looking  yery  carefully  into  this  last-mentioned  objection  and  finding  t^t  it 
was  quite  oixect,  and  that  out  of  our  1,200  sugar-houses  not  more  than  16  or  16  had 
evaporators  deserving  the  name,  while  the  sugar-houses  blessed  with  thesis  had  been 
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erected  many  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Riilieux,  I  became  conviuced  that  the 
open  kettles  were  the  greatest  insarinoontable  impediment  to  every  seriooB  progress 
in  our  sugar  industry,  and  that  without  radically  changing  this  system  of  eyapora- 
tioo,  t>r  rather  of  toasting  the  juice,  the  discussion  of  increasing  its  volume  would  be 
either  useless  or  premature. 

Having  x>eggea  at  this  obstacle  for  a  number  of  years  without  intermission,  I  had 
at  last  uie  satisfaction  to  see  that  our  planters  commenced  to  move  in  the  matter, 
and  that  these  old  clumsy  things,  the  kettles^  were  turned  out  of  a  ffoodl^  number  of 
sugar-houses.  Now,  at  least,  our  planters  might  do  more  work,  ana  having  once  en- 
terod  upon  the  road  to  real  progress,  it  might  be  boped  that  they  would  not  stop  at 
the  open  steam-pans,  the  next  worst  evaporator  known,  and  long  since  set  aside  by 
all  sugar  manufacturers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  polaE&coi>e  and  examin- 
ing the  losses  or  changes  which  their  products  suffered  through  faulty  treatment  in 
the  course  of  manufacture. 

Thinking  that  these  perhaps  a  little  too  lengthy  remarks  were  necessary  to  render 
my  answers  more  inteUigible  and  just  to  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  your  questions. 

"  1.  Has  the  diffiiaion  process  been  tried  in  Louisiana  any  further  than  indicated 
in  Dr.  Kratz's  report  t*' 

Yes;  the  two  old  apparatus  constructed  in  1874  were  moved  to  a  plantation  in 
Saint  Charles  Parish  the  year  after,  for  the  putpose  of  demonstrating  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  central-factory  system  for  the  manufacturing  of  sugar.  As  the  plan- 
tation was  lew  and  only  suited  for  rice,  a  large  amount  of  cane  had  been  brought 
from  distant  plantations  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  was 
calonlated  that  the  cane  might  be  economically  transported  by  old  coal-barges  towed 
np  and  down  systematicaUy.  The  season,  however,  being  exceptionally  late,  the 
cane  did  not  mature  before  uie  middle  of  November,  and  the  unripe  cane,  which  had 
been  out  and  for  days  left  at  the  landings,  and  on  the  barges  also,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  suffered  considerably  from  these  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  delays.  Expe- 
rienoe  then  and  since  has  proven  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  transport  large  masses  of 
oane  by  water,  and  where  this  mode  of  transportation  is  still  employed,  the  barges 
or  vessels  should  never  load  more  cane  in  one  day  than  could  be  delivered  from  them 
at  night  or  the  next  day. 

After  the  poorest  lots  of  cane  had  been  worked  up,  the  yield  exceeded  a  percentage 
of  8  per  cent,  in  first  and  second  sugars  several  times,  notwithstanding  the  very  uu- 
aatisfaotory  i^Tangement  of  the  purgery,  its  coolers,  &o.  At  that  time  the  sugar- 
wagons  now  used  were  an  unknown  convenience,  in  our  sugar-houses  at  least. 

In  1876,  a  good  year,  and  1877,  the  worst  we  ever  had,  the  same  old  machinery  was 
fusk  set  to  work  upon  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  cane,  mostly  produced  on  the 
plaatation,  but  no  records  were  kept  or  obtainable. 

The  plantation  had  no  cane  crop  m  1878,  but  in  1879  a  small  experiment  was  again 
made  under  my  supervision ;  but  as  the  sugar-house  had  been  run  down  by  the  par- 
ties who  preceded  us.  I  could  only  convince  myself  that  oven  under  the  most  adverse 
and  wretehed  conditions  diffusion  would  still  be  greatly  superior  to  mill  work,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  diffusers,  which,  if  propwly 
rnwAe,  should  have  lasted  forever,  and  in  spite  of  many  delays  and  stoppages  which 
oi^;]it  not  to  ocoor,  we  averaged  about  81  per  cent,  of  normal  juice  from  100  pounds 
of  cane. 

The  lower  part  of  our  old  diffusers  consisted  of  a  large  cast-iron  box  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  intended  to  make  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  diffusion-bagasse  as 
lares  as  possible,  lliis  arrangement  proved  to  be  the  most  awkward  in  practice, 
whue  in  principle  or  theory,  rally  borne  out  by  experience,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
improper  one  that  could  have  been  selected.  Besides  this,  the  largo  iron  castings  riv- 
eted together,  which  formed  this  part,  would  crack  or  leak,  and  thereby  rob  the  ap- 
paratus of  one  of  its  principal  merits,  to-wit,  that  of  not  being  subject  to  breakages 
or  repairs.  But  while  this  part  of  the  apparatus  had  to  be  condenmed  entirely^  its 
upper  portion,  comprising  the  valves  and  pipes,  also  required  so  many  alterations 
that  it  would  have  oeen  cheaper  to  make  tne  whole  thing  new  than  to  attempt  re- 
modeling it. 

In  this  connection  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  a  simpler,  better, 
and,  in  every  respect,  more  perfect  apparatus  might  now  be  constructed  for  about 
one-third  of  the  money  which  our  old  ones  had  cost  us,  and  cheapness,  as  well  as  per- 
fection, is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  to  our  Louisiana  sugar  Industry. 

''2.  How  many  factories  in  the  State  are  now  using  the  process  P 

None.  The  ozuy  thing  that  our  planters  had  seen  of  diffusion,  in  the  way  of  a  prac- 
tical demonstration,  was  our  first,  by  far  too  exi)en8lve,  and,  moreover,  so  compli- 
cated apparatus,  that  they  very  naturally  felt  as  if  such  a  thing  would  never  do  for 
the  work  upon  their  plantations,  and  in  this  I  think  they  were  perfectly  right ; 
consequently,  it  would  have  needed  another  ocular  demonstration  to  prove  that  the 
difBcmties  in  constructing  a  better,  more  labor-saving  apparatus,  had  been  exagger- 
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ated  and  overcome.  Bat  tbo  planters  theiuselves  were  not  willing  to  make  auoh  an 
experiment  at  tboir  expense,  and,  tbere  beinj^  uo  one  else  who  seemed  to  be  either 
inclined  or  capable  of  doing  it  for  tbetn,  tbo  tbiujLc  rciimine4l  undone. 

In  1879,  however,  onr  Sugar  Plantenr  Association  aj^aiii  took  notice  of  theprooeaSi 
and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dymond,  Oodberry,  and  Lsplaoe, 
three  prominent  planters,  who,  after  affording  me  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  a 
sketch  and  the  workings  of  a  modem  diffnslon  apparatus,  snitable  fbr  sngar-eane, 
appeared  to  be  qnite  satisfied,  and  concluded  their  subsequent  report  as  follows : 
'*Tbe  dearly  learned  lessons  of  the  past  bid  fair  to  so  improve  diffosioo,  as  applied  to 
sugar-cane,  that  the  cane  planters  adopting  it  shall  so  increase  their  yield  and  so 
diminish  their  expenses  that  they  will  be  able  to  hold  thoir  own  against  this  Enro. 
pean  giant,  nown  suddenly  so  great  and  strong  that  he  now  seems  abont  to  etnA 
the  ean&-producing  world  out  ofexistence.'' 

**  :J.  How  do  you  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  planters  generally  regard 
the  process  T" 

Our  planters  do  not  regard  tbo  process  with  indifference,  bnt  have  in  general  not  a 
very  clear  conception  of  tlic  whole  matter.  The  ni^ority  of  all  sngar-honses  In  Lon- 
isiana  are  already  so  deficient  in  evaporation,  that  if  the  crop  happens  to  be  a  little 
larger,  or  the  season  bo  shortened  by  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  the  plaftteta  are 
immediately  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  a  part  of  their  crop  in  the  neld,  and  as 
this  has  already  not  nnfrequently  oconrred  with  an  extraction  of  merely  twc^thifds 
of  the  jnice,  it  wonld  of  course  happen  more  frequently  stUl  if  something  like  60  per 
cent,  more  juice  was  thrown  upon  their  sngar-houses,  nnless  their  oapaoity  for  erspo- 
ration  should  be  very  nearly  donblod,  so  as  to  provide  against  every  contingency. 
Onr  planters  generally  have  an  idea  that  good  evaporators  are  mneh  more  expeiielve 
than  .bad  or  inferior  ones;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  At  all  events  the  introdnptien  of 
good  evaporators  is  of  still  more  pressing  necessity  even  than  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
traction. If  diff^ision  had' no  other  nlent  than  to  Ibroe  onr  planters  to  improve  fheir 
evaporation— and  it  hae  done  this  In  Europe— it  wonld  be  one  of  the  greatest  bleoslfigs 
that  conld  be  conferred  upon  onr  sugar  industry.  This  subject,  however.  Is  so  vast 
and  far-reaching  in  its  relations  to  this  great  indtistry  that  I  conld  not  hope  te  do  It 
justice  in  a  few  pasning  remarks  like  the  present.  8nffloe  it  to  say,  that  evaporators 
such  as  those  which  our  planters  are  now  getting  at  a  comparatively  great  expenee, 
can  no  longer  be  seen,  except  in  Honie  of  the  most  superannuated  and  poorly  amniged 
sngar  factories  of  £uroi>e  or  in  the  antiquated  sugar-honses  of  tropical  conntriea. 

In  this  reR|»eot  the  sogar^plantera  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago  are  Betting  tia  mi 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  for,  notwithstanding  their  great  natural  advaotagee, 
they  seem  to  bo  ever  anxious  and  ready  to  take  hold  of  every  improvement  or'ptog- 
ress  which  the  cane-sugar  industry  has  been  or  is  on  the  ]ioint  of  making.  I  w»a 
therefore  not  much  astonished  to  learn  that  the  other  day  those  planters  had  lieteoed 
with  particular  attention  and  favor  to  a  proposition  submitted  to  them  with  »  view 
of  inducing  their  Government  to  appropriate  |50,000  or  |00,000  for  the  importstloii 
from  Euroiie  of  a  diffusion  apparatus  and  other  machinery  necessary  to  the  eetabllih- 
ment  of  an  experimental  station,  at  which  the  process  could  receive  a  conopleto  and 
thoroughly  scientific  test  Considering  the  great  influence  which  these  sngar-^aat* 
ers  have,  and  the  great  aervices  which  their  industry  hae  rsndered  to  their  Qeirem* 
ment,  it  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  favor  so  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  ol))eoi 
in  view, 

Bnt  the  planters  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  aro  not  alone  In  their  endeavor  to 
advance  their  industry  as  much  as  they  can;  the  sogsr^planters  of  Caba  are  «leo 
earnestly  thinking  of  improving  especially  their  preeent  unsatisfactory  methoda  of 
1  nice-extraction,  and  fh>m  information  lately  received  I  beUeve  that  they  too  Intend 
to  give  the  process  a  fair  trial  next  season.  The  neceesltj  lor  these  improvenents  ia 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  recent  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  growing  eeareitv  of 
labor,  and  oy  the  nevertheless  declining  value  of  their  prodacts.  It  seems,  thefenve. 
qnite  certain  that  onr  planters  also  can  no  longer  tmst  in  the  natural  or  artlfteiai 
iMlvantsges  of  tboir  position,  and  that,  on  the  oontraiy,  t^hey  onght  to  nee  every 
available  means  to  economiKC  in  their  expenditures,  in  tneir  raw  material  and  labor. 
so  that  they  too  may  be  able  to  resist  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  vahM  of 
their  crops  and  productions. 

Most  roepectfnlly,  ^^ 

K.  StEQ. 

Prof.  n.  W.  Wiunr,  Woihinglon,  D,  0. 

EXPERIMENTS  MADE  IN  OUADALOtTPB. 

The  next  aoconnt  of  oxi>entnents  made  with  difniaion  on  sagar-cane 
is  in  a  commanicaiion  by  M.  Edmoiid  Bi£Gard  to  the  ^^  Snorerie  Indi- 
gine,^  published  in  the  nambeni  for  19th  and  20th  of  June  and  IMi  of 
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September,  1883.  According  to  the  observations  of  Riifard  on  tropicjil 
cane,  the  mean  content  of  Kngar  is  15.3  ))43r  cent,  in  the  juice,  or  13.77 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  cane.  There  is  expressed  by  doable 
milling  with  intermediate  saturation  of  the  first  bagasse  with  hot  water 
an  araonnt  of  saccharine  matter  represented  by  the  following  figui'es : 

Per  cent,  jnice  expresaed  by  iirst  miU ••..    60 

Per  cent,  jnioe  expressed  by  second  min 'iT) 

equal  to  11  per  cent,  of  normal  juice.  Total  per  cent  normal  jnice  ex- 
pressed, 71.  Each  100  kilograms  of  cane,  therefore,  farnishe<l  71  kilo- 
grams of  juice,  or  11^^^=10.86  kilograms  of  sugar.    But  100  kilo- 

100  vl*?  77 
grams  of  cane  contain --—^~- =  kilograms  of    sugar.     The 

sngar  lost  in  bagasse,  therefore,  is  13.77—10.86=2.01  kilograms. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  lost  in  the  molasses  is  .75  kilogram  ;  and 
in  manufacture,  .86  kilogram ;  and  total  sngar  obtained,  0.25  kilo- 
grams. 

Tliis  is  certainly  a  favorable  showing  for  mill  work,  and  yet  these  are 
the  results  which  led  Biffard  to  make  the  experiments  with  diffusion. 

In  sorghum  the  best  yields  of  sugar  heretofore  obtained  on  weight  of 
cane  have  been  3  to  3.5  per  cent.  We  would  certainlybe  sfttiafled  if 
this  eonid  be  raised  to  9.25. 

DIFFUSION  OF  THE  BAGASSE. 

BifTard  made  some  experiments  with  the  bagasse,  although  I  tbink  it 
hardly  proper  to  call  them  experiments  with  diffusion.  When  the  Cells 
are  crushed,  as  in  the  bagasse,  maceration  is  a  more  appropriate  term. 
The  bagasse  was  chopp^  in  a  straw-cutter  and  placed  in  diflfusion- 
cells  holding  73  kilograms  each.  In  all,  950  kilograms  were  used.  The 
amount  of  diffusion  juice  obtained  was  3.8  hectoliters ;  of  wash  water, 
6.4  hectoliters.  Beduced  to  the  basis  of  the  density  of  the  Juiee  a«  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  this  gave  53.93  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ba- 
gasse, or  21.57  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
by  double  milling  71  per  cent,  of  juice  is  obtained,  and  21.57  by  diffusion 
of  the  bagasse,  giving  a  total  content  of  92.57  per  cent,  of  jnice  in  the 
cane. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  experiments  made  with  bagasse : 

1.  The  bagasse  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces  before  it  is  subjected  to 
difftasion. 

2.  In  this  condition  the  bagasse  readily  submits  to  the  process. 

3.  The  products  of  diffusion  calculated  as  normal  mill  juice  amount 
to  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

4.  With  rapid  work  the  purity  of  the  juice  will  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  the  second  milling. 

5.  The  system  of  the  "long  battery^  is  the  one  to  be  adopteti. 
ThesiB  are  valuable  results.    They  show  that  it  would  pay  to  institute 

the  process  of  diffusion  in  connection  with  milling. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  introduction  of  diffusion  has  always 
been  that  it  would  result  in  the  practical  loss  of  the  milling  machinery 
idfeady  in  operation.  But  from  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
process  can  be  established  in  connection  with  milling^  and  then  wlien 
the  mills  break  or  wear  out  the  diffusion  machinery  will  be  ready  to 
take  their  jilace. 
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DIFFUSION  OF  CANE. 

M.  Sifbrd  also  reports  some  experiments  of  diffasion  applied  to  cane^ 
from  which  I  will  make  a  few  quotations : 

The  canes  were  cut  into  rondelles,  havine  a  thickness  of  2  or  3  millimeters.  In 
the  first  experiment  725  kilograms  of  rondelles  were  snbjected  to  diffasion. 

The  vol ame  of  j nice  obtained  was  4.40  hectoliters,  specific  gravity  1.056;  of  wash 
water,  4.60  hectoliters,  specific  gravity  1.025 ;  equal  to  2  hectoliters,  specific  gravity 
1.056 ;  total  volume  or  juice.  6.40  hectoliters. 

Calculated  for  normal  mill  juice,  this  gave  a  yield  of  84.9  per  cent. 

Two  other  experiments  were  made. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  product  obtained  from  milling  the  same  cane  is  ^een 
in  the  following  table.  The  diffusion  juice  is  calculated  in  terms  of  normal  mlU 
Juice: 


MiUJoicos. 

I>iini8ioBJaIces. 

Comparison  of  Juices  of  diffusion  and  loilling. 

Fir»t 
milling. 

SeooBd 
milling. 

Mean. 

A, 

B. 

c. 

Density 

1.068 
14.74 

1.04 
87.6 

1.046 
10.i»7 

0.67 
87.3 

1.056 
13.80 

0.89 
87.4 

1.066 
1&.82 

a86 
88.48 

1.060 
14.38 

0.92 
8a  29 

1.064 

16.16 

VnoryAAlli  table  sngar. 

L09 

Pnri^  ooeflfloient 

87.00 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  the  process  of  diffasion  has  notably  in> 
creased  the  yield  of  sugar,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  extraction  was 
not  complete.  Only  84.9  per  cent,  of  juice  was  obtained,  and  92 — 84.9= 
7.1  per  cent,  remained  in  pulp. 

FUBTHEB  EXPERIMENTS  AT  ASKA. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Biffard,  something  farther  of  the  success  of 
the  Minchin  works,  already  mentioned,  at  Aska,  was  learned. 

ANALYSIS  OP  ASKA  CANES. 

•    A  mean  of  the  analysis  of  various  parts  of  the  cane  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  composition  of  the  entire  stalk: 

CeUtdose 8.20 

Water 76.94 

Sugar  and  soluble  matters • 14.86 

The  canes  show  a  considerable  difference  in  composition  in  the  upper, 
lower,  and  middle  thirds.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis : 

An  average  lot  of  oane$. 


Constltoents. 

.OOamoter 
of  the 
itop. 

.608  meter 
of  the 
center. 

.608met«r 
of  the 
butt 

Cellalose % 

Sngar - 

Glneose 

7.63 
10.63 

2.64 

3.07 
78.334 

0.469 

8.47 
13.31 

1.51 

0.260 
75.612 

0.889 

aso 

13.87 
1.64 

Salts 

0.283 

Water 

76.122 

lTn4et«nnine4 

6L455 
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In  Louisiana  canes  the  difiference  is  even  more  striking,  bat  it  does 
not  seem  to  appear  in  sorghom  canes.  From  the  Agricultural  Beport 
for  1881  and  1882,  page  463, 1  quote  a  table  and  paragraph  illustrative 
of  the  above. 

Table  9howing  relative  value  of  different  parte  of  sugar-cane  stalk. 


Constiiiieiits. 


Bait 


Middle. 


Top. 


Saoroee -^ pereeBt 

Ghioofle.... do.., 

Solids do... 

▲TsBftUfi  anc«r do.. 

SpecSflofcrm^ty , 


15.36 

.75 

.24 

14.37 

LOOS 


12.95 
L42 


10.85 
1.061 


a.  21 
3.68 
2.2a 
—2.70 
1.038 


From  the  aboye  results  there  wonld  seem  to  be  in  the  immature  sogar-cane  top  a 
dose  lesembhinoe  to  the  immature  stalks  of  sorghmn,  and  yet  the  aniQogy  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  sorghnms  haTe  attained  a  f nil  maturity,  for,  as  the  results  of  very  many 
analyses  show,  there  is  practioaUy  no  difference  in  the  juice  from  the  upper  or  lower 
half  of  the  sorghum  stalks. 

From  his  experiments  Mr.  Minchin  is  led  to  believe  that — 

A  capacity  of  £rom  35  to  30  hectoliters  appears  to  us  as  the  most  favorable  for  the 
cells ;  their  emptying  and  cleaning  are  thus  rendered  easy,  the  cane  yielding  its  Juice 
with  ease.  The  temi>erature  is  to  be  maintained  at  90^-95^  G.  We  are  assured  by 
analysis  that  no  inyersion  takes  place  in  these  conditions  of  temperature. 

In  the  two  experiments  below,  performed  with  great  care,  the  temperature  of  the 
entering  Jnioe,  measoied  at  the  oaiorisator,  was  9(P  C.  (mean). 


Number  of  cells. 

Duimtion  of  process. 

Dentity  of  the  oatflow- 
lii|{jaioeftt28oC. 

• 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

1 -. 

2 

IT.       M. 

25 
l.-i 
lu 

U.      Jf. 

15 
15 
10 

1.020 
1.037 
1.050 
1.055 
L05G 
1.006 

1.030 
L032 

3 '. 

1.047 

4 

15  1                 10 
30                   20 

10  1                 10 

1.055 

5 ^^ 

L063 

f 

1.008 

1         25 

1         20 

It  is  seen  that  at  the  sixth  ceU  the  maximum  density  corresponds  to  that  of  normal 
jnice.  AU  stoppage  of  the  work  of  th^  battery,  the  aeration  of  the  juices,  their  cool- 
ing, are  to  be  ayoided.  Juices  which  are  not  obtained  by  lime  defecation,  whatever 
be  their  ori|dn,  are  changed  at  the  temperatdt'e  of  the  air;  the  lime  with  which  tbey 
•  axe  commonly  alkalised  is  an  illusory  preseryative.  If  the  battery  is  operated  in  the 
condition  of  temperature  indicated,  tne  juice  will  flow  out  with  a  light  amber  tint 
and  with  a  remarkable  limpidity.  Any  lack  of  transparency  indicates  a  lowness  of 
the  temperature  of  extraction. 

Such  has  been  the  history,  as  fi^r  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it,  of 
the  application  of  dilfiision  to  tropical  cane.  The  process  has  not  spread 
with  the  rapidity  which  characterized  its  introdnction  into  the  sagar^ 
beet  industry  and  which  its  merits  warrant.  Bat  what  has  been  done 
is  of  the  ntmost  value  for  comparison  with  the  experiments  I  have  made 
in  its  application  to  sorghum,  and  which  will  now  be  given  in  detail. 

DIFFirSIOK  APPLIED  TO  SOBGHUM. 

The  following  were  the  problems  proposed  in  the  experiments : 

1.  To  devise  suitable  apparatus* 

2.  To  determine  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  extracted.  >  t 
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3.  To  detonuine  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  left  in  pulp  and 
wa8te  water, 

4.  To  compare  ditl'uMiou  juices  with  mill  juices  from  same  kind  of 
cane. 

5.  To  establish  best  proportion  of  water  to  use. 

G.  To  determine  influence  of  time  and  temi>erature  on  i)crccutai;ce  of 
juice  extracted  and  its  pioi)ertie8. 

APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  for  the  exi>eriments  in  diffusion  was  constructed  in 
New  York.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  cane-cutter  and  the  diffu- 
sion battery. 

THE  CANB-CUTTBR. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  cast-iron  disk,  conical  in  shape,  and  car- 
rying three  knives  shaped  like  the  bit  of  a  carpentet^s  plane.  The 
canes  are  delivered  to  the  cutter  by  a  forced  feed,  set  to  move  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  canes  are  advanced  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  during  each  third  of  a  revolution  of  the  disk.  The  canes  being 
fed  pamllel  to  the  axis  of  the  machine,  are  struck  by  the  knives  in  the 
conical  disk  at  an  angle  of  about  35<^,  f.  e.,  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  cutting  surface  of  the  disk  to  the  axis. 

The  disk  revolves  500  to  800  times  per  minute.  Each  revolution  rep- 
resents three-eighths  to  three-sixteenths  inch  of  canes  cut  The  mte  of 
movement  of  the  canes,  therefore^  is  187  to  300  inches  per  minute.  The 
knives  are  easily  detached,  when  dull,  and  sharp  ones  put  in  their 
places.  The  knives  should  be  ground  twice  a  day  and  sharpened  with 
an  oilstone  every  two  hours. 

The  dimensions  of  the  experimental  cutter  are: 

Diaiuetor  pf  disk • foot..  H 

Tbickoossof  disk iuchos..  If 

Angle  of  inoUuation  of  disk 35° 

Diameter  of  shaft incbes..  2i 

Leugth  of  shaft feet..  4 

Diameter  of  pulley mches..  13 

Capacity  for  ten  hours tons..  3.5to4 

The  disk  was  covered  by  a  hood,  so  that  the  chips  could  not  be 
thrown  into  the  room.  These  were  received  by  a  box  underneath. 
This  api)aratns  at  first  gave  some  trouble  on  account  of  thefeedt  which 
was  not  properly  arranged.  When  this  was  adjusted,  however,  the  ma- 
chine worked  well.  A  cane-cutter  properly  constructed  will  always 
have  au  advantage  over  a  cane-mill,  viz.,  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  it 
or  get  it  out  of  order.  On  the  other  hand,  cane-mills  are  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  often  by  untimely  breaking  entail  great  loss  on 
the  manufacturer. 

lusted  of  having  the  knives  shaped  as  in  the  cutter  just  described, 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  have  them  thinner.  The  thick  knife 
lends  to  break  the  chip  into  several  pieces  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  cane,  but  this  may  not  bo  a  disadvantage.  It  certainly  exposes 
a  greater  surface  to  the  action  of  the  diffusion  juices.  It  may,  however, 
by  the  rupture  of  a  greater  number  of  cells,  tend  to  defeat  the  idea  of 
diffusion,  which  is  percolation  through  unbroken  membranes.  The 
substance  of  the  cane  being  much  more  brittle  than  that  of  the  beet, 
it  will  be  found  quite  impracticable  to  secure  for  the  diffusion  process 
chips  as  perfect  as  the  cassettes  and  schnitzel  of  the  French  and  German 
factories. 
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CAPACITY  OK  CUTTERS. 


It  may  be  objected  to  the  method  uiuler  iliscussioii  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  coustruct  machines  to  work  on  a  lar(?e  scale,  say  fvom 
two  to  four  hundred  tons  of  cane  per  day.  Judging  from  our  experieniM? 
wi^^  the  uiuall  null  and  the  ei^perijnents  carried  on  iu  Lom»iana,  lo 
which  reference  ha^  already  been  made,  such  an  ol^jection  seems  uuten 
able*  For  equal  weights  of  caue  a  cutter  will,  if  iH'0i>erly  constructed, 
he  lighter  and  require  less  iK>wer  to  ruu  it  than  a  mill.  All  cane- workers 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  claims  of  a  machine  which 
will  relieve  them  from  the  worry  and  exiieuse  of  the  choking,  breaking, 
and  creaking  of  the  mills. 

DIFFUSION  BATTERY. 

This  machine  consists  of  eleven  cells  s^rranged  in  such  a  way  that  a 
Uquid  from  any  one  of  them  can  l>e  transferred  to  another,  either  from 
tlie  top  or  bottom  of  the  cell,  at  will.  The  cells  are  30  inches  long,  IL' 
inches  in  diameter,  and  hold  about  10  gallons.  On  one  side  is  the 
system  of  tubes  and  valves  by  which  the  process  of  filling  and  emptying 
is  carried  on.  On  top  of  the  cells  are  the  openings  through  which  they 
are  filled  with  the  freshly-cut  chips.  Each  cell  ends  below  in  an  open- 
ing set  obliquely  to  its  axis,  through  which  the  exhausted  chips  are  dis- 
charged. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  feed-valves  is  found  the  steam  supply  by 
which  the  cells  or  the  liquid  contained  in  them  can  be  heated  either 
from  above  or  below.  This  heating  should  take  place  in  separate  com- 
partments, which  in  large  apparatus  are  called  calorisators.  The  water 
18  forced  through  the  cells  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  Washington 
water- works,  T^lilch  here  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  j)ressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres. The  water  as  it  flows  to  the  cells  passes  through  a  heater, where 
it  can  be  brought  to  any  desired  temperature. 

MANIPULATION. 

The  first  cell  having  been  filled  with  chips  and  the  openings  all 
okwed  except  the  air-valve  at  the  top,  water  from  the  heater  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60^  O.  (or  other  desired  degree)  is  admitted  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  until  it  begins  to  How  out  through  the  air  valve  at 
the  top.  This  vent  is  now  closed,  and  the  valves  changed  so  that  the 
water  enters  from  the  top  of  the  first  cell.  The  second  cell  is  now  filled 
with  the  liquid  from  the  first,  which  has  meanwhile  become  charged 
with  all  the  sugar  it  is  capable  of  taking  frt>m  the  first  chips.  The 
\'alve8  are  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  firom  the  first  cell  is  forced  out 
by  the  fresh  water  entering  from  above,  and  into  the  second  cell  from 
below  until  this  is  filled.  The  third  cell  is  now  brought  into  action  in 
the  same  way,  the  fresh  water  entering  through  the  top  of  the  first  celt, 
the  valves  having  been  changed  for  the  second  cell  so  that  the  liquid 
from  the  first  flows  Ux  at  the  top  of  the  second,  forcing  its  contents  out 
and  up  through  the  third  cell.  This  process  continues  until  nine  cells 
have  been  filled. 

By  this  time  the  chips  in  the  first  cell,  having  been  treated  with  nine 
successive  portions  of  fresh  water,  have  lost  all  but  the  merest  trace  of 
their  sugar.  This  cell  is  therefore  shut  oil'  from  all  the  others,  the 
fresh  water  is  turned  on  to  the  second  cell,  and  while  the  t4*ntli  cell  is 
ftUiog  the  first  one  is  emptied  of  its  exhausted  chips. 

The  fresh  water  is  next  turned  on  the  third  cell,  while  tUe  eleventh 
one  is  flUiog.    Meanwhile  the  first  cell  is  prepared  for  the  second 
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cbargo  of  fresh  cbips,  aud  the  process  now  goes  ou  regularly^  nine  cells 
being  always  iu  use  and  two  being  filled  or  emptied. 

RESULTS. 

Careful  analyses  were  made  daring  the  process  of  the  experiments  to 
determine  the  completeness  of  the  extraction  and  the  character  and 
qo^ty  of  the  diffusion  juices,  aud  to  compare  them  with  the  juices  of 
the  same  canes  obtained  from  the  mill.  The  diffusion  cells  held  18.2 
kilograms  (40  pounds)  of  chips.  This  quantity  was  weighed  and  put  in 
each  cell.  The  cell,  after  being  filled  with  chips,  would  still  hold 
nearly  22  kilograms  of  water  (48  pounds).  The  exhausted  chips  were 
found  to  have  increased  in  weight,  so  that  each  cell-full  weighed  nearly 
22  kilograms.  The  charge  and  discharge  of  the  cell,  therefore,  are  rep- 
resent^ by  the  following  table: 

Kilognms. 

Weight  of  chips  taken 18 

Weight  of  exhausted  chips 22 

Weight  of  diffusion  Jaice  drawn  off 22 

Weight  of  waste  water 22 

Percent,  diffusion  j  nice  to  weight  of  chips • ••• 122 

Each  100  parts  chips  gave  of  juice  122  parts. 

1NGBEASE  IN  VOLUME  OF  DIPFU8I0N  JUICE  OVEB  MILL  JUIOS. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  has  shown  that  the  total  content  of 
juice  in  the  cane  is  89  per  cent,  (nearly).  Of  this  amount  about  85  per 
cent,  are  extracted  by  diffusion.  Whence  it  follows  that  a  mill  which 
would  extract  as  much  of  the  saccharine  matter  as  diffusion  would  give, 
for  each  100  parts  cane,  85  parts ;  by  diffusion,  for  100  parts  cane,  122 
parts;  or  100  parts  mill  juice  are  represented  by  143.5  parts  diffusion 
juice.  It  thus  appears  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  required  for  diffu- 
sion juice  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  more  than  that  required  for  mill 
juice.  Searly  180  experiments  made  this  year  with  diffusion  have 
shown  that  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  ceut.  of  sucrose  is  lost  iu  the 
pulp  and  waste  water.  Let  us  take,  therefore,  for  instance,  as  an  illus- 
tration a  cane  containing  12  per  cent,  sugar : 

100  kUognuns  of  this  cane  contain  of  sugar ••  ••....kilograms..  12 

Loss,  .5  per  cent do 2.5 

Sugar  obtained  bydiffosion do....    9.5 

Per  cent,  sngar  obtained  bjr  diffusion : 80 

100  kilorrams  of  cane  contain  of  juice kUograms..  89 

Obtained  by  miU do 50 

Percent,  obtained  b^  mill 55 

Percent,  sngar  obtained  by  mill 6.6 

Percent,  sugar  obtained  by  diffasion 9.5 

Percent,  sugar  gained  by  diffasion 2.9 

Percent,  sugar  gained  to  total  sugar 24 

Thus  allowing  a  liberal  loss  of  sugar  in  diffusion,  and  taking  a  fair 
average  result  of  single  milling,  we  find  a  gain  of  24  per  cent,  in  sugar. 

We  will  compare  this  theoretical  result  with  one  obtained  in  actual 
practice: 

EaeperimenU  in  diJfMan  run  of  November  9, 1883.* 

Cane  diffused : kilograms..  990.00 

Juice  obtained do....  1,210.00 

Wastewater do l,210.uo 

Pulp do....  1,210.  (N) 

*  Boiled  to  eemi-sirup  on  this  date  and  to  melada  several  days  later. 
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P«r  cant,  of  sucrose  in  difi'iuiion  juice • •••••  4.7:t 

Per  cant,  of  other  sugars  iu  diff^ion  juice Sj.  1*> 

Percent,  of  total  sugars  in  diitusion  juice — (>.85 

Weight  of  total  sugars  obtained « ki lograms. .  82. 89 

Percent,  of  sucrose  in  pulp .- ,27 

Percent,  of  other  sugar  in  jinlp .- .06 

Percent,  of  sucrose  in  waste  water .03 

Percei^.  of  other  sugar  in  wastewater —  ..-... .07 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  in  pnlp  and  waste  water .4:t 

Weight  of  total  sugar  lost «. kilograms..  5.;S2 

Total  sngars  in  990  kilograms  cane « do 88.21 

Percent,  of  total  sugars  obtained 93.97 

Percent,  of  total  sugars  lost.. , 6.03 

It  is  thus  seen  that  out  of  100  parts  of  sagar  in  the  cane  on  November 
7,  93.97  parts  were  obtained.  Compare  with  this  the  result  of  the  (the- 
oretical mill  work) — 

•  Weight  of  juice  from  990  kilograms  (50  per  cent.) kilograms..  495.00 

Weight  of  juice  not  obtained ^ do....  386.00 

Percent,  of  J  nice  (and  saccharine  matters)  extracted do....    57.3 

Total  aogar  in  990  kilograms  cane do....    88.21 

Of  which  obtained  by  the  mlU do....    54.85 

Total  sugar  lost do....    33.36 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  obtained do....    02.:{9 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  lost do....    37.61 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  lost  by  diffusion do....      6.03 

Gain  by  diffusion percent..    31.58 

It  appears  from  the  data  of  the  analytical  work  that  the  gain  in  sugar 
by  diffosion  over  ordinary  milling  is  fipom  25  to  30  per.  cent.,  and  over 
doable  milling  fh)m  15  to  20  per  cent.  Until  November  14  it  was  itii- 
possible  to  use  the  small  vacuum  pan  which  had  been  procured  for  theno 
experiments,  and  therefore  the  results  in  masse  euite  and  sugar  could 
not  be  kept  separate.  On  November  14  the  following  data  were  ob- 
tained: 

AnalyBet, 

Diffusion  juicOy  NoTomber  14 : 

Spedflo  gravitj 1.0406 

Snciose 6.04 

Other  SEUgars '2.16 

Purity 67.5 

Total  solids 9.05 

Min  juice,  same  cane  and  date : 

Specific  gravity '. 1.065 

Sucrose 9.95 

Other  sugars 3.29 

Purity.. 4 64.4 

Total  solids 1.5.13 

Melada  obtained,  196. 4  kilograms  (by  diffusion) : 

Per  cent,  sucrose 52.50 

Percent,  other  sugars .• 20.85 

Weight  of  chips  diffused kilograms..  1,59<» 

Weight  of  juice  obtained do....  1,9*^9 

Weight  of  sucrose  in  maise  ouite do 103 

Pcrcontage  of  iN<iMe  eutte  to  cane do 12.28 

LOSS  OF  SUGAB. 

The  pulp  from  the  1,569  kilograms  of  cane  weighed  1,929  kilograms. 
It  contained  .12  per  cent,  sucrose,  and  .00  per  ceut.  otlior  sugars.  Then 
1,929 X. 0008=1.54  kilograms  of  sugar  lost  in  waste  water.  Total  loss 
in  both,  5.01  kilograms. 

The  masse  euite  obtained  above  is  well  crystallized,  but  the  crystals 
are  so  small  and  the  proportion  of  gum  so  great  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  purge  it  easily  iu  the  centrifugal, 
i  A— 'b4 
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'  Auother  trial  was  made  ou  Tuesday,  November  20,  of  the  same  kind 
of  caue  as  above  (Link's  Hybrid),  wbicU  bad  been  frozen  on  the  pre- 
ceding Tborsday,  and  left  Kiiii;e  tbat  time  Iyiu|^  in  Uie  yard. 

IluH  9j  November  20,  1883. 

Kilosrams. 

Wcigbt  Of  chips  diffused 1,447.8 

Weight  of  juice  obtaiue<l ••  1,738 

Weight  of  p«l|>obiaiBed 1,738 

Weight  of  waate  water  obtaiued ^ , 1,738 

Weight  of  seuu-fiirup , 276.3 

WeiglitofiiuwMOMite 157.8 

Jn4a§$49  November  20, 1B83. 


SAmples  aual>  zed.  SaoroM.     lOttiMsagan. 

1 l___ 


CWm I  7.68 

MtlfjBice.. « 1  9.68 


Difliulon  Juice . 

Pulp  (»TDangt€d  obips) . 

Wfttto  water 

Heui-tirap 

JfojMtutte 


&63 

0.10 

0.021 

28.  IM 

4&89 


3.70 
2.50 
0.06 
0.037 
1X58 
22.15 


RESULTS. 

Percentage  of  tnoMe  cuiie  to  oane  diffased=10.9. 

Total  weigbt  of  sugar  in  diftusion  juice  was  1,738  x  .0813=sUl,30  kilo- 
grams. 

Total  .weight  of  sugar  in  pulp  was  1,738  x. 00 10=2.77  kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  waste  water  was  1,738  x  .00053=0,92  kilo- 
gram. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  cane=141.30  + 2.76 +.92=144.98  kilograms. 

Total  loss  in  diffusion  3.G9  kilograms. 

Per  cent,  of  loss  in  <liffnsion  3.04. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  semi-sirup  was  270.3  x  .4162=114.72  kilo- 
grams. 

Loss  during  evaporation  to  semi-sirup  was  141.30— 114.72ss;26,38  kilo- 
grams. 

This  loss  was  due  to  wastage,  scitm,  and  es|)ecially  to  the  sediment 
and  gum  separated  during  defecation  and  wliicb  could  not  be  liltered. 

MASSE  CUITE. 

Total  weight  of  ^nasse  cuite^  167.8  kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  masse  cMifc=  157.8 x. 7079=112.0  kilograms. 

Loss  in  reduction  ftrom  semi-sirup  to  masse  cuiUf  ml  14,72  — 112,01= 
2.71. 

The  total  loss  of  sugar  during  evaporation  was  2.99  +  2,71=5.70  kilo- 
grams, or  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  masse  cuiie.  This 
practical  result  conforms  to  the  experience  of  the  beet-sugar  mauufact- 
urers,  who  always  allow  for  5  per  cent,  loss  in  boiling. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  experiments  in  diffusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  fiEir  ftom  being 
satisfactory ;  a  great  deal,  however,  can  be  learned  from  acqcdring  a 
practical  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  defects  in  any  new  process.  The 
following  seem  to  be  the  chief  faults  in  the  experiments  made : 

(1.)  We  aimed  to  secure  a  diffusion  juice  of  about  the  same  density 
^8  the  diffi^ipn  juice  from  the  beet  as  obtained  in  the  European  fao 
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tories.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this  was  a  mistake.  If  a  mill  juice 
fibers  a  density  of  1.062,  a  diftYision  juice  should  have  one  of  not  less 
than  1.050.  In  fact  the  volume  of  the  diffusion  juice  should  represent 
a  weight  not  greater  than  that  of  the  cuies  diflhsed.  The  average 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  oane  to  that  of  the  diffusion  juice  in  the  ex- 
periments was  not  far  from  100 :  125.  It  is  true  that  in  localities  where 
coal  can  be  obtained  for  t20  a  carload,  a  very  dilute  juice  is  not  so  ob- 
jectionable, from  a  merely  economical  view.  On  the  otherhand,  if  the 
juice  is  first  to  be  concentrated  in  open  pans,  its  dilution  becomes  a  veiy 
serious  matter.  The  liability  to  inversion  on  long  boiling  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  additional  emphasis  here.  But  there  are  many 
localities  where  coal  is  dear  and  evaporating  capacity  limited.  In  sncn 
places  the  production  of  a  juice  as  dilute  as  that  represented  in  the  fore- 
going tables  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  process. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  such  dense  juices  are  obtained  as  those  men- 
tioned iii  tiic^  i^^poriIncnts  in  Guadaloupe.  In  quite  a  number  of  my  er- 
I>eriments  the  water  was  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes  in  contact  with 
each  cell  of  chips,  or  ninety  minutes  in  all  for  the  contents  of  each  celL 
Yet  the  highest  specific  gravity  obtained  even  by  this  method  was  1.0473, 
as  shown  in  Analysis  i£l,  Table  I. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  problem  of  the  application  of  difbsion 
to  sorghum  which  demand  a  more  careful  study,  viz.,  (a)  time^  (b)  tem- 
perature, and  (c)  pressure. 

(a)  For  nine  cells  two  hours  at  a  mean  of  6(P  O.  would  not  probably 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  mean  density  desired. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  diffusion  juices  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  enough  in  contact  with  the  chipis.  The  chief  objection  to 
allowing  a  longer  time  for  diffhsion  is  found  in  the  tendenoy  to  fermen- 
tation, which  these  dilute  juices  possess  in  the  highest  degree.  This 
obieotion  would  be  ftiUy  met  by  the  uniform  practice  of  mtrodueing 
into  each  firesh  charge  of  warm  water  some  antiseptic  like  lime  Usal- 
phite  or  carbolic  acid.  Another  objection  is  found  in  the  increased 
time  required  to  complete  the  extraction.  This,  however,  can  be  met 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  dififusers. 

(b)  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  osmosis  in  vwetable  oells  will 
take  place  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  fluid  rises. 
Thus  a  more  rapid  extraction  of  the  sugar  will  take  place  if  the  temper- 
ature be  kept  at  a  higher  degree.  On  the  other  hand  as  water  approaches 
a  boiling  point  it  disisolves  auy  starch  granules  which  the  cells  may  con- 
tain, and  transforms  the  insoluble  pectose  into  soluble  pectine,  and 
brings  into  solution  any  other  difficult  soluble  bodies  which  the  chips 
may  contain.  It  has  been  noticed,  morever,  at  these  high  temperatures 
that  the  outflowing  juice  is  highly  colored,  and  has  a  peculiar  odor 
which  indicates  the  solution  of  some  odoriferous  bodies  not  dissolved  by 
a  colder  liquid. 

(c)  Tills  method  works  well  and  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  which 
characterize  the  others.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  by  means  of 
a  system  of  steam-pipes  with  which  our  battery  was  supplied,  a  pressure 
of  three  or  four  atmospheres  was  produced  for  a  few  moments  on  each 
cell^  the  degree  of  exhaustion  wtis  much  greater  than  when  only  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  water,  amounting  to  less  than  two  atmos- 
pheres, was  employed.  The  sorghum-cane  is  more  compact  than  trop- 
ical cane,  and  will  require  more  care  in  diffiision.*    Pressure  appears 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  alow  increase  in  density  of  the  dlff^on  Julces»  and  also  by 
eome  mlU  experiments,  in  which  I  fonndthat  Louisiana  oatiee  would  yield  about  4  per 
cent  more  Juice  than  sorghum  under  the  same  conditions. 
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to  be  the  most  promising  aid  in  seeming  a  greater  density.  Bnt  there 
is  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  oombining  all  th^  of  these  proposed  meth- 
ods of  securing  a  heavier  prodact  in  case  any  one  alone  shonld  fiedl. 
The  best  way  of  all  to  have  secured  a  denser  joice  wonld  have  been  to 
use  a  less  quantity  of  water.  It  is  probable,  from  a  study  of  the  ana- 
lytical data,  that  the  proper  weight  of  wat^  to  use  would  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  chips  diffused.  In  this  way,  if  all  the  other  condi- 
tions of  manipulation  were  properly  attended  tb^  a  juice  of  1.(k5  speciiic 
gravity  would  be  secured  from  canes  giving  a  null-juice  of  1.06. 

(2.)  The  discrepanoy  which  exists  l^tween  the  data  furnished  by  the 
analyses  and  those  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  cane  diffused  and 
juices  obtained  is  the  most  unsatis&ctory  result  of  the  work  done. 

It  apx>ears  firom  the  anidyses  that  the  total  sugars  left  in  the  chips 
and  lost  in  the  waste  water  are — 


SacroM. 


Oiber 
sugara. 


Palp 

Waste  wmter. 


.468 
.OM 


.ISO 
.103 


.572 


.271 


In  all,  .843  per  cent.  The  total  sugars  in  the  canes  worked  was 
13.12— (13.12 X. 11) =11.68  per  cent.,  and  the  per  cent,  of  sugar 
extracted  (by  analysis)  is  (11.68- .843)^-11.68=92.78.  According  to 
the  record  of  weight  and  measurement  kept  at  the  sugar-house,  the 
total  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  was  about  85.  In  the  two  days' 
run,  when  the  juice  obtained  was  boiled  separatdy  in  a  small  vacuum 
pan  to  masse  ouitCy  the  weight  of  the  melada  obtained  was,  in  round 
numbers,  11  per  cent,  of  the  cane.  This  shows  that  the  results  of  the 
analyses  were  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  melada  obtained. 

It  wonld  be  fair,  in  giving  a  summary  of  the  work,  to  base  it  on  a 
mean  of  these  two  sets  of  results.  We  prefer,  however,  to  take  the 
lower  numbers  as  a  basis,  as  much  injury  may  be  done  by  generallziDg 
on  a  few  good  results  and  taking  no  account  of  those  of  an  inferior 
order. 

SUCCESS. 

Bespeoting  the  success  which  attended  the  experiments,  the  toUowing 
statements  may  be  made : 

(1.)  The  extraction  of  at  least  So  per  cent  of  the  total  sugars  present 
was  secured.  In  many  of  the  experiments,  as  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing the  table,  scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  ex- 
hausted chips. 

(2.)  The  production  of  a  quantity  of  melada  represented  by  from  10.9 
to  12.28  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  difiused. 

This  was  secured  with  a  cane  in  which  the  total  sugars  did  not  exceed 
11.68  per  cent  The  percentage  of  melada  by  this  process  will  be  found 
just  about  equal  to  the  per  cent  of  tcrtal  sugars  in  the  cane. 

It  ought  to  be  greater  with  a  more  perfect  extraction,  but  we  are 
speaking  only  of  results  actually  obtained. 

This  yield  is  just  about  double  that  obtained  by  the  large  factories  at 
Bio  Grande,  Champaign,  and  other  places. 

(3.)  The  production  of  a  juice  of  great  purity,  which  lends  itself  easily 
to  processes  of  depuration. 
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The  experiments,  however,  have  their  chief  value  in  the  15a.ct  that 
they  will  call  the  attention  of  cane-growers  to  the  advantages  which  a 
rational  system  of  diffusion  will  have  over  pressure  in  the  extraction  of 
the  saccharine  matter.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  sorghum-sugar 
industry,  in  which  it  has  alike  to  be  protected  £rom  the  over  zeal  of  its 
friends  and  the  opposition  of  its  enemies,  the  process  of  diffusion  offers 
the  most  promising  outlook  for  success.  It  therefore  seems  the  duty  of 
this  Bureau  to  make  a  more  practical  test  of  this  process  and  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Of  the  sugar  industries  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  far  from  being  on  a  successftd  financial  basis.  Of  the  two 
canes,  tropical  and  sorghum,  it  may  be  said  that  the  processes  of  man- 
n&cture  are  imi)erfect  and  wasteful.  A  large  part  of  the  sugar  is  left 
in  the  bagasse,  and  anotlier  large  x)art  passes  into  the  molasses. 

Of  the  two  northern  sources  of  sugar  the  beet  has  the  advantage  in 
localities  suited  to  its  growtJi,  since  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  so 
thoroughly  complete  and  the  conditions  of  their  successful  working  so 
well  understood.  With  this  source  of  sugar,  therefore,  the  problem 
narrows  itself  to  the  growth  of  a  good  beet. 

With  sorghum  the  future  success  seems  to  depend  on  the  following 
conditions : 

(1.)  A  careful  selection  and  improvement  of  the  seetl  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  proi>ortion  of  sucrose. 

(2.)  A  definition  of  geographical  limits  of  successful  culture  and  man- 
ufacture. 

(3.)  A  better  method  of  purifying  the  juices. 

(4.)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  canes. 

(5.)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  molasses. 

(6.)  A  systematic  utilization  of  by-products. 

(7.)  A  carefhl  nutrition  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 

With  the  present  extremely  low  prices  of  sugars,  all  these  conditions 
must  be  most  carefully  guarded  before  a  profit  can  ensue,  and  it  will  be 
the  object  of  this  division  not  only  to  investigate  the  subject  on  their 
own  part,  but  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  results  of  others. 

MAPLE  SUGAR. 

The  remaining  source  of  sugar,  the  maple,  is  necessarily  limited  in  the 
amount  which  it  can  furnish.  Of  the  products  but  little  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  having  been  requested  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Bolton  to  fur- 
nish him  with  copies  of  analyses  of  maple  sugars  and  sirups,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  how  small  an  amount  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
matter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  constitution 
of  these  products,  a  large  number  of  samples  were  purchased  in  open 
market  and  others  secured  directly  from  reliable  manufacturers. 

The  results  of  the  analyses,  presented  in  the  following  tables,  show 
to  be  true  what  has  long  been  suspected,  namely,  that  the  commercial 
articles  are  largely  adulterated.  The  commercial  sirups  are  quite  uni- 
formly mixed  with  starch-sugar,  .or  glucose.  No  method  of  analysis, 
however,  will  detect  a  kind  of  adulteration,  which  is  probably  common, 
that  of  tiie  addition  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  to  the  maple.  All  of  these 
sugars  are  identical  chemically. 

Of  the  sirups,  Fos.  14  to  20,  inclusive,  are  known  to  be  genuine.  Ex- 
cluding ftom  these  No.  15,  which  had  been  made  for  more  than  a  year 
and  hiul  undergone^  undoubtedly,  partial  fermentation,  it  is  seen  that 
the  sucrose  varies  m)m  39.22  per  cent,  to  04.45  per  cent.    The  invert 
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sugar  (glacose),  ou  the  other  hand,  varies  from  J21  per  cent,  to  3M  per 
cent  The  percentage  of  water  is,  as  an  average,  astonishingly  large, 
over  30  per  cent. 

Of  the  sogurH,  Kos.  15  to  20,  inclusive,  are  known  to  be  genuine.  In 
tbese  tlie  sucrose  is  quite  constant,  about  84  per  cent.,  whue  the  invOTt 
sugar  varies  between  .80  and  5  per  cent.  The  water  is  much  higheri 
too,  than  one  would  expect. 

Another  year  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigation. 

MAPLE  SIBUP8. 
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MILK  ANJ)  BUTTBB. 

The  thorough  atady  of  the  chetnistxy  of  the  daity  prodncts  of  the 
country  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  call  your  special  attention. 
Analyses  of  milks,  butters,  and  cheese,  carried  on  in  a  iragmentary  and 
desultory  manner,  although  valuable,  are  not  definitions* 

To  fix  the  standard  of  American  milk  and  butter  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ciury  on  the  investigations  under  one  direction  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  urge,  tlierefore,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose,  in  oi*der  that  this  Bureau  may  be  able  to 
establish  branch  laboratories  in  noted  dairy  localities  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  advantages  of  such  a  systematic  study  will 
be  at  once  apparent  both  to  producer  and  consumer. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  work  many  analyses  of  milk  and  butter 
have  been  made,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  developing  the  best  methods 
and  processes  for  the  more  extensive  work  whicn  is  to  follow. 

The  outline  of  the  work  ab^ady  done  will  be  given  below. 

AICERICAN  BUTTXSS  AND  THBtB  ADULT£BAXI01fS« 
PBBLIMINABT  STUDY. 

In  undertaking  an  extended  examination  of  American  butters  and 
their  adulterations  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  view  three 
principal  objects : 

(I)  To  compare  the  constitution  of  American  butters  known  to  he  pure 
with  those  produced  in  other  countries. 

(3)  To  determine  the  influence  of  breecl,  care,  varietieA,  and  quantities 
of  food  upon  the  constitution  of  butter. 

(8)  To  discover  the  percent<vge  of  adulteration  and  the  character  of 
the  ftdnlterants. 
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METHODS  OF  COLLECTION. 

Two  methods  of  collectioii  are  employed^  viz.|  (a)  purchase  in  open 
market,  and  (ft)  from  reliable  dairymen. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  first  method  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
percentage  of  adulteration,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
purchases  will  be  made  in  various  psuia  of  the  countiy  and  under  the 
operation  of  several  State  laws  bearing  on  the  manu&otnre  and  sale  of 
butter  surrogates. 

By  the  second  method  samples  will  be  secured  which  will  give  accurate 
data  of  the  composition  of  genuine  butter. 

This  research  at  the  present  time  acquires  additional  interest  from 
the  fiu^t  that  the  manuflGM^ture  of  butter  substitutes  has  reached  in  this 
country  large  proportions,  and  seriously  afifects  the  interest  of  that 
large  class  of  our  agricultural  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  in- 
terest. Even  if  the  butter  substitute  be  as  wholesome  and  palatable 
as  the  genuine  article,'and  if  it  be  sold  under  its  proper  name,  as  is,  in- 
deed, generally  the  case,  yet  it  tends  to  overrun  the  market  and  thus 
cheapen  the  price  of  real  butter. 

METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION. 
WATER  AND  CURD. 

The  content  of  butter  in  water  varies  within  wide  limits.  This  is  due 
to  many  causes,  but  chiefly  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  butter  sub- 
sequent to  churning.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  <^  work  "  the  batter 
after  churning  only  enough  to  roughly  incorporate  the  salt.  In  this 
way  much  water  and  curd  are  retained.  Others  wash  tiie  butter  well 
to  remove  the  curd,  and  thus  a  butter  poor  in  curd  and  rich  in  water  is 
obtained.  StOl  others — and  this  is  the  proper  method— wash  well  to 
remove  the  curd,  and  then  work  well  to  remove  the  water,  ot  etpel  flie 
latter  iira  centriftigal.  This  treatment  produces  a  butter  poor  in  water 
and  curd.  The  amount  of  water  which  a  good  butter  should  contain 
should  not  exceed  12  per  cent. 

In  19  butters,  as  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  highest  percentage 
of  water  is  14.31,  and  the  lowest  7.34. 

BSTDCATION  OP  WATER. 

I  have  found  this  best  done  by  using  a  flat  dish  of  porcelain  or  plati* 
num  &  c«  m«  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  dish  is  covered  With  pure 
sand  to  the  depth  of  nearly  1cm. 

About  5  g.  of  butter  are  taken  and  the  dish  is  heated  in  an  air-bath 
at  1W>^1WP  for  two  hours.  If  the  fiftt  is  taken  in  bulk  witfaoat  sand  it 
is  vwy  hard  to  expel  the  lastdrops  of  water  from  the  dish,  but  this  can 
be  aooompUshed  by  stirring  in  a  few  c.  c  of  absolute  alccdicd. 

This  latter  metlu>d  is  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  desired  to  estimate 
the  cord  in  the  same  sample,  as  will  be  mentioned  ftirther  along. 

It  is  too  early  yet  in  the  investigation  to  fix  a  standard  of  water  con- 
tent  iriiich  shall  be  the  limit  of  a  good  butter. 

Fdteign  analyste  have  fonnd  in  some  instances  the  peroentam  of 
water  to  be  above  25.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  tqr  theae  chem- 
ists that  12  per  cent,  wat^  is  a  just  limit  beyond  wkidrm  good  bolter 
oiu^^iiot  to  go. 

Ferhape  it  would  be  aomewhat  arbHmy  to  asy  tkat  more  water  than 
this  woold  indicate  a  nsefhl  adult^mtioD,  but  mannfiMStnreis  should  not 
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send  their  piodncts  to  market  until  the  water  has  been  redaced  to  12 
per  cent,  or  less. 

CURD. 

I  liave  tried  many  ways  to  estimate  the  curd.  To  filter  the  butter 
through  paper  washed  witlt  ether  or  iiaptha,  and  wash  the  curd  into  a 
tarred  dish,  dry  and  weigh,  ignite  and  deduct  weight  of  ash,  I  have 
found  unreliable. 

To  filter  through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  proceed  as  above  (without 
washing)  is  better,  but  a  very  slow  process.  Moist  fiat,  even  dissolved 
ia  ether,  filters  with  difficulty  through  a  Gooch.  To  fill  the  crucible 
partly  with  sand  helps  the  process,  and  is  a  moderately  good  method. 

Fair  results  are  obtained  by  using  a  tarred  filter  and  weighing  the  curd, 
after  drying,  on  the  filter.  After  ignition,  the  weight  of  the  s^t  is  to  be 
deducted,  and  percentage  of  curd  determined. 

Better  still,  and  the  best  method  found,  is  to  dry  in  iK>rcelain  or 
platinum  dish  without  sand.  The  dish  should  have  a  small  stirring 
rod,  be  heated  for  two  hours  at  105^,  stirred  every  twenty  minutes.  If 
drops  of  water  are  still  seen  on  bottom  of  dish,  a  little  absolute  alcohol 
is  to  be  stirred  in  and  the  dish  reheated.  Ether  or  naphtha  is  then  to 
be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  All  the 
curd  is  to  be  carefidly  washed  into  the  crucible  with  an  ether  wash 
bottle,  crucible  dried  for  an  hour  at  105^,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
total  weight  of  salt  and  curd.  From  this  deduct  the  weight  of  salt, 
determined  as  hereafter  described.    Bemainder  equals  weight  of  curd. 

CASEIN. 

Curd  is  composed  essentially  of  casein.  I  have  thought  however, 
that  if  the  real  amount  of  albuminous  matter  present  could  be  deter- 
mined it  would  be  more  useful  than  to  know  the  total  amount  of  curd. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  there  was  made  a  series  of  determinations 
by  combustion  with  soda-lime  and  by  moist  combustion  with  alkaline 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 

The  numbers  obtained  are  in  the  ibllowing  columns: 
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noid. 

^ 

^ 

X 

.602 
.728 
.«01 
.876 
.857 
.714 
.800 

.843 

2 

.703 

3;;;::;;;::;:::::::::::::::::;;::::::;::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;;;::;"!!. 

.553 

4 , 

.703 

5 , ^...... 

.638 

e , 

.620 

7 

.938 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  tiie  two  methods,  while  not  giving 
id^itical  results,  nevertheless  present  an  agreement  as  close  as  could 
be  expected  fix>m  the  character  of  the  manipulations. 

In  the  soda-lime  process  about  hve  grammes  of  the  butter  wete  taken. 
The  amount  of  gas  evolved  dnring  the  combustion  was  very  consider- 
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}>l)le.    Great  care  had  also  to  be  exercised  in  mixiDg  the  batter  with 
alkali  aud  in  the  combustion. 

In  the  moist  combustion  about  300  mg.  of  the  butter  were  taken  and 
distillate  uesslerized  in  the  usual  way.  The  moist  combustion  process 
is  much  to  be  pixiierred,  as  far  as  manipulation  and  economy  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  results  seem  equally  reliable. 

SALT. 

Salt  has  been  estimated  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  the  usual  process  of  filtoa- 
tlon  and  combustion,  and  (b)  by  washing  out  the  salt  witfau  hot  water 
and  titrating  it  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  usine  potas- 
sium chroraate  as  indicated.  This  latter  process  gives  good  resmts,  and 
rei>eated  analyses  show  fair  agreement 

About  5  g.  of  the  butter  are  placed  in  a  bulb  separating  funnel  and 
shaken  with  successive  portions  (50  c.  c.)  of  hot  water.  After  this  the 
subsidence  of  the  water  it  is  drawn  off.  It  will  be  found  that  five  wash- 
ings will  remove  all  but  a  trace  of  the  salt.  It  is  then  directly  titrated 
with  the  silver  solution.  The  following  dupUcate  numbers  show  the 
reliability  of  this  process.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  salt  is  often 
put  in  butter  in  lumps  of  considerable  size,  the  agreement  is  all  that 
can  be  desired : 

TabU  of  the  dupUcate  analy»m  of  §aU, 


No. 

1 
2 

3 
4 

ArUoim, 

Lowest 

Eigbeft 

Artraf*. 

Dairy  bntter 

1.99 
2.52 
1.76 
LSS 
1.64 
1.84 
2.11 
3.81 
8.22 
1.87 
2.87 
2.76 
4.39 
2.52 
6.10 
2.28 
3.80 
3.03 
1.93 
3-98 
3.28 
2.81 

2.05 
2.58 
L76 
1.28 
1.64 
1.64 
2.U 
2.81 
S.3I 
2.05 
2.93 
2.81 
4.60 
2.58 
5.16 
2.84 
3.86 
3.63 
1.99 
4.05 
3.34 
2.81 

2.03 
2.55 
1.76 
L28 
Le4 
1.64 
2LU 
2.81 
3.28 
1.96 
2.90 

^\o ,,, 

do 

do 

A 
0 

do 

do 

7 

do 

g 

do 

9 

*,   „  do 

10 

do 

11 

do 

1? 

do     

2.78 
4  45 

n 

CroAinerv  butter.... ............... ...•••.• 

14 

do 

2.65 

ir. 

18 
19 

do 

5.13 

do 

2.31 

Tnb  butter '. 

3  83 

do 

3  68 

do 

1  96 

OleoniArgarliM... 

4  03 

?1 

......do «... 

3.81 
2.81 

•>^ 

do 

SATURATION  EQUIVALENT. 

The  saturation  equivalent  is  the  amount  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
drate necessary  to  saponify  a  given  weight  of  the  fat  The  flat  is  pre- 
pare<l  for  saponification  by  melting,  allowing  curd,  salt  and  water  to 
subside,  and  filtering.  An  approximate  semi-normal  solution  of  the 
alkali  in  alcohol  is  employed  for  the  saponification.  The  alcohol  em- 
ployed  should  be  previously  filtered  through  bone  black,  otherwise  the 
solution  will  be  too  highly  colored  fbr  delicate  titration. 

The  saturation  equivalent  is  expressed  in  abstract  numbers  obtained 
by  dividing  the  molecnlar  weight  of  the  alkali  employed  by  the  nnmber 
of  milligrammes  of  it  used  in  saponification.  The  numbers  for  the  two 
hydrates  thus  become  the  same. 
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It  appears  from  the  table  that  tbe  saturation  equivalent  is  an  almost 
certain  test  of  pure  butter.  Its  ranp^e  in  tbe  analyses  made  is  from 
2i9w5  to  239.8,  while  in  the  oleomargarine  it  rises  to  284.7. 

MANIPULATION. 

The  dried  and  filtered  butter  fat  is  weighed  in  a  small  beaker  with  a 
2  c.  c.  pipette.  Five  stout  half-pint  clear  glass  beer  bottles  with  patent 
rubber  stopper  are  provided.  Into  three  of  these  two  c.  cs  of  the 
melted  fat  (35°)  are  run,  the  beaker  and  pipette  being  weighed  each 
time,  so  as  to  secure  the  exact  weight  of  fat  taken.*  Into  each  of  the  five 
bottles  are  now  run  25  c.  c.  of  the  alcoholic  potash  solution.  The  bot- 
tles are  tlien  stoppered  and  placed  on  steam  bath,  being  shaken  every 
five  minutes  until  the  fats  are  saponified.  When  the  bottles  are  nearly 
cool  they  are  opened,  and- 1  c.  c.  phenolphthalein  solution  (e,  g.  to  2&^ 
c.  c  alcohol)  run  in. 

They  are  now  titrated  with  semi-normal  hydrochloric  acid  until  neu- 
tral. The  two  blanks  give  the  strength  of  the  alkali  solution,  and  the 
three  bottles  of  fats  show  how  much  of  the  alkali  had  been  neutralized 
in  saponification.  The  fbllowing  table  shows  the  results  of  this  process 
in  tbe  butters  already  analyzed: 

Triplicate  and  delicate  determination* 


No. 

1 

1. 

2. 

8. 

Mmmb. 

24&0 

246.8 

244.7 

246.0 

244.0 

245.0 

244.0 

244.0 

245.8 

244.6 

244.6 

244.8 

84 

284. « 

284.8 

284.7 

284.7 

14S.0 

246.8 

84&1 

247.2 

247.0 

247.1 

24«.5 

246.8 

246.4 

14 

247.1 

246.4 

246.7 

15 

24&.< 

244.8 

245.2 

1« 

244.6 

244.2 

244.4 

17 

248.7 

244.1 

243.0 

IS 

2444 

244.1 

244.2 

19 

24012 

24a7 

248.0 

20 

283.8 

284.1 

283.0 

21 

2814 

282.0 

282.5 

23 

280.0 

280.0 

280.0 

SOLUBLB  AND  INSOLXTBLK  FAT  AOIBS. 

The  best  proof  of  a  pure  or  adulterated  butter  is  in  the  relative  pro- 
I>ortion  of  soluble  and  insoluble  acids  which  it  contains.  A  first-class 
butter  fiat  mav  have  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  soluble  acid,  while  the  aver- 
age may  be  placed  at  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adulterants 
used  in  butter  and  the  substitutes  therefor  will  be  found  to  contain  only 
5  per  cent  or  less  of  soluble  acid.  It  may  be  granted  that  no  unadul- 
terated butter  will  contain  less  than  4  per  cent,  soluble  acid,  while  the 
limit  might  well  be  placed  at  4.6  per  cent,  without  excluding  any  desira- 
ble genuine  butter.  The  estimation,  therefore,  of  the  soluble  acid  is  an 
argument  convincing  alike  to  the  chemist  and  the  court  whenever  the 
purity  of  a  butter  is  called  in  question.  * 

There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  method  which  lias  boon  em- 
ployed in  the  present  work,  but  a  brief  summary  of  it  will  be  given. 
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MANIPULATION. 

The  butter  fat  is  run  out  of  a  5  c.  c.  pipette,  as  in  the  process  for  sat- 
uration equivalent.  Of  the  alkali  solution  50  c.  c.  are  used.  Blanks 
are  m^e  as  before,  except  that  tlie  alcohol  is  evaporated  off  before  the 
titration  is  made. 

When  the  fat  is  saponified  the  contents  of  the  bottles  are  washed  into 
large  assay  flasks.  These  are  placed  over  the  steam-bath  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  alcohol  has  all  been  driven  off. 

The  amount  of  semi-normal  acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  alkali  iu 
the  blank  tests  is  now  accurately  determined,  and  this  amount  is  then 
run  into  the  flasks  containing  the  soaps.  GeneraUy  about  1  c.  c.  more 
acid  is  added  than  is  necessary  to  set  fi[^  the  fiats;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Hot  water  is  then  added,  100-200  c.  c,  the  flask  stoppered  (with  a 
long  glass  tube  1  m.  in  the  stopper)  and  heated  to  boiling  over  tiie 
steam  bath  with  repeated  shaking.  The  flask  is  then  cooled  (in  ice- 
water  to  hurry  the  analysis)  and  the  water,  as  soon  as  the  insoluble 
acids  have  solidified,  poured  through  a  filter  into  a  graduated  flask 
(500-1,000  c  c).  This  process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  the 
filtrate  made  up  to  500-1,000  c  c,  and  100  c.  c.  taken  for  titration  with 
decinormal  alkali  solution.  If  any  excess  of  acid  has  been  added  it  is 
deducted  firom  the  total  and  the  remainder  is  the  soluble  acid.  It  is 
calculated  as  butyric  acid  by  multiplying  number  c.  c.  -^  alkali  by  .0088. 

The  insoluble  adds  are  brought  into  a  tared  dish^  any  in  the  filter  or 
flask  being  dissolved  in  ether,  dried  at  100^  with  stirring  with  absolute 
alcohol  to  remove  water,  and  weighed. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  analyses. 

Triplicate  and  duplicate  analyaee  of  fatty  adds  in  Imtten  and  iubetitutee. 


Solnbleaoid. 

InMlableadd. 

No. 

L 

8. 

8. 

Mean. 

Ko. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

MeML 

3 
4 
6 

1 
8 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
14 

]« 

17 
18 
10 
21 
22 

5.14 
6.20 
4.48 
6.67 
6.60 
4.78 
5.14 
5.07 
4.81 
5.10 
4.00 
4.40 
4.63 
6.V0 
4.66 
4.80 
4.88 
.20 
.68 

6ul4 
6.12 
4.46 
5w61 
6.60 
4.60 
4.90 
5.14 
4.76 
4.91 
5.04 
4.40 
4.60 
5.68 
4.26 
4.91 
4.82 
.20 
.50 

5.10 
6.12 
4.63 

5.12 
6.14 
4.62 
5.64 
5.55 
4.6fl( 
5.02 
6.10 
4.78 
6.00 
4.97 
4.49 
4.61 
5.66 
4.40 
4.60 
4.60 
.20 
.66 

2 

4 

6 

20 

24 

1 

8 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

37 

21 

22 

23 

87.43 
87.88 
88.25 
94.81 
06u33 
87.70 
86.31 
88L25 
87.63 
88.67 
88.59 
88.89 
87.98 
87.90 
87.97 
98.22 
93.70 
94.52 

88.00 
87.73 
87.97 
96.13 
96.88 
88.02 
86.55 
87.92 
87.54 
88.63 
88.34 
88.82 
87.04 
87.62 
87.61 
93.63 
93.60 
96.09 

87.91 
87.91 
87.82 
94.46 
95.51 

87.81 
87.84 
88.02 
94.80 
95.40 
87.86 
86.a 
8&08 
87.64 
88.66 
88.46 
88.85 
87.61 
87.70 
87.79 
93.42 
98.65 
9180 
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RESULTS  OF  Alf  ALYSBS. 

As  has  been  said,  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  been  almost  entirely  of  samples  obtained  in  the  local 
markets  or  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  object  in  view  has  been 
chiefly  the  developing  of  the  best  methods  of  work,  but  the  results  are 
of  value  as  showing  tiie  composition  of  butters  obtained  in  the  public 
markets  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  of  tlie  quality  manufoctured by 
the  diury  interests  of  the  neighboring  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Many  of  the  creamery  butters  were  made  in  widely-separated 
States,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kew  York  being  represented  in  Nos. 
1701, 1702^  and  1700,  while  the  majority  of  the  dairy  butters  were  sold 
at  first  band  by  fieurmers  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Washington. 
I^os.  170S  and  1710  were  from  the  milk  of  an  extremely  well-bred  Jer- 
sey cow  of  celebrated  record,  and  Ko.  1724  was  the  well-known  Dar- 
lington print  of  Philadelphia. 

There  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  following  table  a  basis  for  char- 
aoterizing  sftd  marking  the  qualities  of  a  good  butter : 
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Summary  0/  the 


Vm. 


Ikain^. 


Mmdei 


Ma4«V7^ 


1700 

1701 

1709 

1701 

1704 

1706 

1706  i 

1707 

1706  , 

1700 

1710 

1711  ' 

1712 

1713 


CcauneTcial  CrtMrnery . 


Iow»  Creamery 

PennsylTanU  Oreamery  . 


Print. 

Dairj 

...do 

PennRylraiiU  Creamery  . 
Grade  Aldemey 


Jeraey  Cow.  Tahie  2d 

Commercial  Tallow 

Commercial  Lard 

Commercial  Olenmarpuliie 

Jersey  Cow,  Value  2d 

OrdinaryTub 


Somerset,  Pa 

HemdomVa 

Leeabnrff.Va 

Myersville.  Pa 

Spencerville,  Montgomery 

County,  Harrland. 
Baltimore,  Hd. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Virginia 


W.  H.  Spenoer . 


Watta  ik  8«th. 


in4  Aldeney  Print . 

1715  Creamery  Tub . . 

1716  Tnb  Print 

1717  Oleomargarine . . 

1718  ...do 


Waahington,  D.  C . 


Watta  &Setb. 
£.  Sherwood.. 


F.K.Ward.. 
Wixom  . 


Bo«ffhtft>-. 


WaaUafUm,D.O. 


.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Z-IXOihoaa. 

...do 

....do 


1719  Grade  Dairy. 

1720  I  Aldeney .... 


1721  '  Aldemey and SbortHom 

atock. 

1722  Aldemey 

1723  I  HamptonDaIxy 

1724  ,  DiarlliigtOQ 


Cbicago.111 ' 

Vieona,  Fairfax    County,  . 
Vii^iola. 
<  Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria,  i 
1      Va.  ! 

I  Leeaborg,  Va.  (near) 


Stan  48U  Centar 

Market. 
Ward's  Dairy.... 
438  Ninth  street.. 

906Dstreet 

916  La.  are 


Bannard,  Lyman  ft 
Co. 

WnLHont Washington, D. C, 

market. 
Samnel  Titos do... 


1725    W.H.^eneer*adMig|tter., 

1728    W.  H.  Spencer's  grand- 

I     daoj^ter. 
1727  .  Aldemey 


1728  Grade  Aldemey . 

1729  Grade 

1730  ;  Aldemey 

1731  ,  Grade  Aldemey . 

1732  Grade 


1733 
1734 


do. 


Aldemey. 
1715  ...do 


I 

Falls  Church,  Va | 

HarapioD,  Baltimore,  Md  . . ' 
D<u-IiDg.Pa.,  Aujc.  7 

Spencerville,  Md.,  Aug.  7 . . 

...do 


Chain  Bridge.  Alexandria,  i 

Va.,Aug.7. 
Virginia 


CPemeo 

Charts  Bidgely.. 
J.ftJ.DarlingtiMi. 

W.  H.  Spenoer'a 

daughter. 
W.  H.  Spenoer^ 

granddaughter. 
Samuel  Titus 


.do. 


...do 

Baltimore,  tfd... 

Oyster's  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  market 

Washington,  D.C.» 
market. 

....do 


.do. 
-  R.  Leferre do  . 


Laurel,  Hd.  (uoav) 

Spencerrille.  M»l 

Vienna,  Fairfax   County, 
Virginia. 
doT 


J.  P.  Dickey  . 

Harding.. 

C.H.Ouraler.. 
,  J.W.Lynn... 


Wm.Hunt 

Samuel  Titus . 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
do. 


Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va. 
FairCax  County,  Virgiuia. .   John  Saunders , do  . . 
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Mialjfset  of  buUers. 


I 


10  SO 

35 
80 
40 
35 
35 
35 


25 

25 

85 
60 
100 

30 

30 

80 

30 
25 
28 
25 
25 

25 

85 


JAghi  jtXLow 

Dtep'yoUow. 
laeBtycUow.. 
▼.d«epT«llow 
Deep  yellow.. 
Ligbt  yellow.. 
Dmp  yellow. 
....do. .•*.... 


P§reu 
12.88 

8.06 
10.87 
11.44 
11.68 
11.14 
11.70 
.14.51 


...do 

WWte 

...do 

Deep  yellow.. 
UKbt  yellow.. 
....do 

Deep  yellow.. 

Ugnt  yellow.. 

do 

....do 

.do 

.do. 


82 

12.54 

aTi 

9.52 
7.34 

10.50 
5.07 

ia28 

0.30 


8.35 
13.40 


10.20 
14.00 


...do 

...do 

Deep  yellow. 

..,.w ........ 

V.  deep  yenowjll.  07 
LightyeUow. 

— do 

...do 


...do 

...d<f 

...do 

,...do ........ 

...do 


....do ....... 

....do 


0.98 


Ffret 
1.118 

.977 
.708 
.558 
.703 
.634 
.620 


.660 


13.51 
9.13 
12.92 


9.63 
14.02 
10.28 
12.68 
U.09 

10.90 
10.61 

ft«4 


I 


.087 
.622 
L230 

.556 
.520 
.492 
.172 
.805 

.553 

.532 

.467 

.884 
.607 
.466 

.681 

.on 

.427 

.297 
.719 
.787 
.764 
.784 

.789 


PtroL 
4.45 

2.55 
5.18 
3.08 
2.55 
1.76 
2.31 
1.23 

L64 


4.08 
1.64 


2.11 
3.63 
1.96 
3.31 
2.81 

6.15 

3.28 

1.96 

2.90 
2,78 
1.42 

3.33 

1.08 

3.00 

2.33 
8.23 
1.52 
5.50 
3.41 

8.05 
1.60 

1.81 


.91153 
,9U66 
.91235 
.  91210 
.  91191 
.01250 
.91305 

.91102 


.90460 
.90360 
.01089 
.  91073 

.91209 
.91202 
.91022 
.90488 
.90510 

.91114 

.91123 

.91039 

.91147 
.9n4» 
.91048 

.91080 

.91060 

.90862 

.90061 
.91033 
.01134 
.00901 
.91036 

.91060 
.90925 

.nou 


33. 

84. 

84.7 

88. 

33.8 

33.8 

38.2 

34.4 

85.7 
47.5 
85.5 
82.5 
36.0 
33.0 

84.2 
84.0 
35.5 
30.5 
38.5 

35.2 

88.5 

34.2 

88.8 
85. 

88.9 

36. 

36.5 

87.5 

36.5 
34.0 
35.7 
86.7 
86^ 

85. 
35.7 


I 


2.\ 

27. 

26.5 

25. 

27. 

25.7 

27. 

80. 

85. 

29.5 

25.5 

25.7 

24.0 

25. 

25. 

25.5 

20. 

28. 

28.5 

2a 

29. 

88.5 

27.2 
34.7 

24.5 

24.7 

28.7 

25.7 

26.5 

24.7 

26. 

24.2 

24. 
24.5 


I 


L7  I  38. 


244.8 

246.7 
245.2 
245.0 
244.9 
244.8 
244.4 
240.1 


280.0 
284.7 
288.9 
247.1 
243.9 

240.4 
244.2 
248.0 
282.5 
280.7 


P§ret, 
4.50 

4.40 
4.61 
8.54 
5.12 
5.55 
5.60 
5.14 

6.79 
oooe 
none 
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CHARAOTERISTIGS  OF  A  GOOD  BUTTER. 

Gieamery  batter  is  more  highly  valued  than  that  made  in  a  Bmall 
way,  because  the  conditions  of  its  mannfactnre  are  better  understood, 
the  machinery  more  i>erfect,  and  the  cream  used  in  better  conditiou. 
In  this  way  a  butter  is  secured  of  a  pleasant  color  and  agreeable  flavor. 

In  respect  to  chemical  and  physical  composition  a  good  butter  should 
present  the  following  characteristics^  viz.: 

(1)  The  percentage  of  water  should  not  exceed  twelve.  In  most  of 
the  samples  ezami^d  it  was  less  than  this. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  salt  may  vary  within  large  limits. 

In  fiEK^t,  many  i>ersons  prefer  butter  perfectly  fr^h,  while  others  like 
a  large  amount  of  salt.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  small  percentage 
of  salt  added  ordinarily  to  butter  acts  as  a  preservative.  Its  only  use 
seems  to  be  one  of  taste. 

Judging  from  the  table  3  per  cent  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  salt  in 
American  butter,  the  variations  being  from  a  minimum  of  1.23  per  cent, 
to  a  maximum  of  6.15.  The  percentage  of  salt,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
much  regarded  in  making  an  estimate  of  purity.  It  would  probably 
have  to  go  above  8  per  cent,  before  it  could  be  regarded  as  an  adul- 
teration. 

CURD. 

(3)  How  much  curd  can  a  good  butter  havet  This  is  a  difficult 
question. 

If  a  butter  should  have  no  caseine  in  it  at  all,  it  would  be  a  strong 
presumption  in  proof  of  adulteration.  If  it  has  too  much,  its  keeping 
properties  are  impaired. 

One  per  cent,  of  curd  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excessive  quantity. 
The  best  butter,  however,  should  contain  less  than  this  amount.  On 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  curd,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  make  it  a  criterion  of  purity. 

SPEOIFIC  GRAVITY  OP  THE  BUTTER  FAT. 

(4)  The  £at  of  genuine  butter  is  heavier  than  that  of  tallow,  lard,  or  any 
of  the  common  fats  used  as  adulterants.  The  specific  gravity  of  butter 
fat  is  about  912,  water  being  taken  at  1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  tallow 
and  lard  have  a  relative  weight  of  only  000  or  less.  This  is  a  slight 
difference,  and  yet  it  is  a  valuable  one  wlieu  the  question  of  adultera- 
tion is  raised.  But  the  difference  is  so  suiall  that  only  the  most  carefril 
work  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  with  strict  attention  to  tem- 
perature and  manipulation  give  it  any  value.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  fats  which  are  used  as  butter  surrogates  are  liquid  at  40^  C.  (104^  F.) 
this  temperature  of  determination  has  been  used  in  the  foregoing 
analyses. 

The  numbers  given  were  not  obtained  by  calculation,  but  by  direct 
comparison  with  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature.  While  tliis 
method  is  not  absolutely  correct,  owiii;;  to  slight  differences  in  the  rates 
of  expansion  of  water  and  oils,  it  yet  gives  the  comparative  differences, 
and  these  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  such  analyses.  A  butter 
affording  a  fat  whose  specific  gravity  taken  as  above  falls  below  910, 
would  have  its  genuineness  subjected  to  doubt. 
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SATURATION  EQUIVAUSNT. 

(5)  The  quantity  of  alkali  reqaired  tp  saponify  the  fat  is  another 
means  of  judging  of  the  parity  of  a  batter. 

Batter  £at  contains  an  acid  (bntyric)  which  has  a  lower  moleoalar 
weight  tiian  the  oleic,  margaric,  andpalmic  acids,  which  form  nearly  aU 
of  the  common  batter  adulterants.  By  reason  of  tnis  difference  the  quan« 
titles  of  alkali  necessary  for  saiK>nificatipn  are  different  for  equal  weights 
of  butter  fats  and  those  of  lard,  tallow,  &o.  l%is  difference  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  table  of  analyses,  and  is  the  most  reliable  evidence  ot 
the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  sample  under  consideration.  The  manip- 
ulation of  the  analysis  being  an  easy  one,  the  determinations  otthe  sat- 
uration equivalent  is  genendly  the  first  test  in  determining  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  butter.  K  this  number  should  fall  under  250  it  would  be 
safe  to  call  the  sample  genuine  butter. 

SOLUBLE  ACIDS. 

(6)  Pure  butters  have  a  large  percentage  of  acids  soluble  in  water. 
The  percentage  of  these  acids  to  the  total  weight  of  direct  butter  &t  is 
about  five.  In  the  analyses  given  this  percentage  does  not  fall  below 
4.49,  nor  rise  above  6,  except  in  one  case  of  Jersey  batter,  made  under 
exceptional  conditions.  In  the  butter  substitutes  these  acids  nurely  ^o 
above  .5  pervcent.  Their  determination,  therefore,  is  an  almost  certain 
one  of  the  purity  of  the  sample. 

OPTICAL  PROPERTIES. 

(7)  Pure  uiimelted  butter,  when  reviewed  through  a  selenite  i>late  by 
polarized  light,  presents  a  imiform  tint  over  the  whole  field  of  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  butter  substitutes  ^ve  a  field  of  vision  of  a  mot- 
tled appearance.  TUs  phenomena  is  so  marked  that,  with  ^  littie  ex- 
perience, the  observer  wiU  be  able  to  tell  a  genuine  m>m  an  artifldal 
butter  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  While  the  examination  should 
never  stop  with  this  optical  test  above,  it  can  be  advantageously  used 
as  a  preliminary  step. 

IQLK  ANALYSIS. 

Under  instructions  from  this  Bureau,  Mr.  Woodbury  Blair  placed  two 
cows  of  his  herd.  Belle  and  Kitty,  unaer  special  control.  The  object 
of  the  experiments  was  not  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced nor  of  the  rations  consumed,  but  to  see  if  the  character  of  the 
milk  was  influenced  by  the  admixture  of  ensilage  with  the  food.  The 
cows  were  first  placed  on  a  diet  of  ensilage,  bran,  &o.,  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  milk  of  the  cows  taken  in  the  morning  was  subjected  to  analyses 
for  ten  consecutive  days. 

The  food  was  then  changed  to  chopped  hay,  bran,  and  corn-meal,  and 
the  analyses  made  as  above.  The  rations  were  th^  changed  to  those  of 
the  first  trial,  and  the  analyses  continued  for  two  weeks  longer.  At  the 
time  of  each  change  of  diet  the  constituents  of  the  milk  were  subject  to 
some  variations,  which  passed  away  after  a  day  or  two.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  tli^e  use  of  ensilage  produced  no  marked  change  in  the 
character*  of  the  milk.'  In  the  case  of  Belle  the  percentage  of  sugar 
6A— ^ 
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was  aligbtly  decreaaed  and  that  of  fat  increased  by  the  ensilage  diet 
With  Kitty  the  ensilage  diet  appeared  to  increase  the  sug^,  bnt  to 
diminish  the  f&U  A  much  larger  number  of  determinations,  however, 
must  be  made  before  any  definite  statement  concerning  the  effects  of 
the  ensilage  diet  can  be  made.  Much,  indeed,  depends  on  the  chanM^er 
of  the  ensilage  food.  This  is  so  variable  that.ip  all  experiments  the  en- 
silage employed  should  be  subjected  to  frequent  examination. 

Analyses  of  the  ensilage  employ^  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  report 

Analjf$e$  </  milk  from  W,  Blak'$  opirf. 
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4.49 
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3.67 

16.01 

9.86 
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ADDITIONAL  MILK  ANALYSES. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  results  of  the  remaining  analyses 
of  milk  made  by  this  Bureau.  They  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  dairyman  in  showing  the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  milk 
taken  under  varying  conditions.  The  character  of  the  food  and  other 
details  of  the  work  are  shown  in  the  tables. 
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PBOPEBTIBS  OF  A  GOOD  MILE. 

(1)  Specific  ^avity.— The  specific  gravity  of  a  fair  average  milk  ia 
about  L030;  when  the  cream  has  been  removed  tliis  number  is  larger. 
It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  milk  adulterations  to  remove  the  cream 
and  then  add  water  until  the  density  of  the  milk  is  reduced  to  its  orig- 
inal degree.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  the  lactometer  in  determining 
the  purity  of  a  milk  from  its  specific  gravity  may  lead  to  serious  error. 
It  is  true  also  that  perfectly  genuine  may  vary  greatly  in  specific  grav- 
ity. The  density  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  beginning  of  milking  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  end  of  the  process.  This 
arises  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  first  of  the  milking  is  always 
poorer  in  fat  than  the  last.  In  fact  the  last  of  the  milking,  the  ^^strip- 
pinga,''  is  often  almost  pure  cream.    XTnless,  therefore,  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  sample  of  milk  is  obtained  are  known,  the  number 
expressing  its  density  is  not  conclusive  in  respect  of  its  gennineness. 

This  is  a  question,  however,  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss^ in  connection  with  official  control  of  the  sale  of  milk,  and  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  reopen  the  argument. 

(2)  Volume  of^eam. — ^The  volume  of  cream  which  a  given  milk  will 
afford  depends  on  many  conditions.  Among  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  variation  may  be  mentioned  distance  and  time  of  transporta- 
tion, shape  of  vessel  in  which  the  milk  is  placed,  temperature,  and  time 
allowed  for  the  cream  to  rise.  On  account  of  these  causes  of  variations, 
milks  taken  from  the  same  cow  and  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible show  marked  variations  in  the  volume  of  cream  produced*  I  haVe 
also  noticed  that  milks  bought  at  random  from  the  dealers  do  not  show 
so  large  a  volume  of  cream  as  those  which  are  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  anfSysis.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of 
analyses  of  milks  obtained  from  Higby.  These  were  purchased  from  the 
milk- wagon  each  morning,  and  the  driver  did  not  know  they  were  for 
analysis.    The  mean  per  cent,  of  cream  by  volume  is  7. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  milks  fumishea  by  Smith  were  known  to  be 
used  for  analysis.  The  mean  volume  per  cent,  for  the  two  sets  is  14^. 
These  signi^caut.facts  show  the  importance  of  having  complete  control 
of  the  feeding  and  milking  the  cows  in  the  subsequent  studies  of  the 
Departmeitt  in  this  direction.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  the  value  of 
milk  analyses  in  determining  a  standard  of  comparison  for  American 
milks  dei>ends  chiefly  on  such  a  supervision  as  I  have  mentioned. 

(3)  Fat. — ^The  percentage  of  fat  in  a  milk  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  volume  of  the  cream.  Therefore  the  determination  of  the  fat  or 
ether  extract  ipves  a  better  index  of  the  butter-making  value  of  the 
milk  than  is  afiorded  by  tlie  volume  of  the  cream  alone.  Inasmuch  as 
the  real  market  value  of  a  milk  depends  largely  on  its  content  of  fat, 
the  numbers  given  in  the  preceding  tables  for  the  fat  per  cents  will 
be  studied  with  interest.  It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
American  milk  (107  analyses)  is  not  far  from  5. 

Solids  not  fat — ^When  milk  is  evai>orated  to  dryness  and  the  water- 
free  residue  weighed  the  percentage  of  total  solids  is  obtained.  If  the 
percentage  of  fat  is  subtracted  from  this  number  the  i>ercentage  of 
'<  solids  not  fat"  is  given.'  This  percentage  is  nearly  a  constant  quan- 
ti^,  and  in  average  milk  is  not  tsas  from  9.2.  When  the  number  fiedls 
below  9  it  is  Mr  to  presume  that  the  milk  has  been  watered  or  is  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  further  details  concerning  the 
analysis  of  milk  and  its  adulteration.  This  subject  will  be  presented  at 
a  subsequent  time  in  the  form  of  ^  special  report. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  CHEMIST. 

Bureau  of  OHEmsTRT,  DsPiOtTMENT  of  Agriculture, 

WasUngtMi^  2>.  C,  September  11, 1884, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Be- 
podi  of  the  Department  for  1884  the  following  synopsis  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year  which  has  been  carried  on  under  my  direction. 
Thanking  you  for  the  sincere  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  work, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

OLIFFOBD  BIOHABDSON, 
Dr.  H.  W.  WXLBT^  Asmtant  Okemiit 
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INVESTIGATIONS    OF   AMBEIOAN    CEREALS    AND   THEIR 

PRODUCTS. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  year  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  wheat  and  its  products,  previous  analyses  of  com  having  been  snffl- 
cient  in  number  to  demonstrate  the  very  universal  uniformity  of  its 
composition.  A  number  of  weighings  of  varieties  of  the  latter,  have 
been  made,-  however^  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  size  of  kernels 
grown  in  different  i)ortions  of  the  country,  and  a  few  determinations  of 
ash  and  albuminoids. 

The  wheats  which  have  been  analyzed,  while  including  some  scat- 
tered sp^mens,  which  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  hand,  have 
been  principally  from  paila  of  the  country  which  were  not  well  repre- 
sented in  our  previous  report,  or  where  those  which  have  been  selected 
were  deemed  by  good  judges  to  be  not  truly  characteristic  of  the  State, 
as  in  the  case  of  Minnesota.  A  selection  from  Professor  Blount's  crop 
of  1883  has  also  been  examined,  it  being  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  Colorado  varieties  grown  under  his  direction  have  been  ana- 
lyzed. The  roller  process  of  milling  having  attracted  much  attention 
and  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  methods  of  milling  at  the  {yresent 
day.  a  complete  series  of  samples  illustrative  thereof  has  been  supplied 
by  O.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  partial  series  by  Wardto 
&  Bamett,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Herr  &  Gissel,  of  (Georgetown,  D. 
O.,  together  with  numerous  flours  from  different  millers  in  Minnesota 
and  ^lewheie,  manufactured  by  gradual  reduction. 

The  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  flour  and  other  grain  products 
to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphc're  has  also  been  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion, and  baking  experimentH  with  flours  from  various  States  and  of 
different  grades  have  been  carried  on  for  comparison  with  similar  work 
done  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  some  of  our  wheats  were 
included. 

WHEAT. 

in  previous  reports  the  analyses  included  determinations  of  water, 
ash,  oil.  fiber,  and  albuminoids.  During  the  past  year  the  determina- 
tions 01  oil  and  fiber  have  been  omitted,  as  the  slight  variations  which 
have  been  found  to  occur  are  of  less  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  grain,  and  as  the  data  already  obtained  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  The  determination  of  the  albuminoids  in  connec- 
tion with  the  size  and  condition  of  the  wheat  settle,  as  fSftr  as  a  ohem- 
ic^  and  physical  examination  can  succeed,  the  pecmliarities  of  the  sam- 
ples in  hand. 

The  results  ave  presented  in  the  following  tables,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  reports.  There  is  also  a  table  giving  such 
analyses  of  wheats  from  other  sources  as  have  not  hitherto  been  col- 
lected: 
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AYERAOES. 

The  analysea  in  the  preceding  tables,  when  combined  with  those  pre* 
viously  published,  modify  to  a  certain  immaterial  degree  the  average 
composition  of  the  wheat  of  the  whole  country.  Mie  few  scattered 
analyses  from  the  Eastern  States  change  the  ayerages  for  those  States 
very  slightly,  the  greater  number  of  specimens  coming  from  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  and  California,  localities  which  were  not  represented 
before,  or  at  most  indifferently  well;  and  from  Colorado,  where  wheats 
from  the  same  farm  have  been  examined  for  three  consecutive  years : 
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Peotliabitibs  IN  Different  liOOALiTiBS. 

OHIO. 

The  wheats  from  this  State  were  grown  by  Wjlliam  B.  Alwood, 
saperintendent  of  field  experiments  at  the  farm  of  the  Ohio  State  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  oar  original  bulletin  they  were  inoorreotly  stated 
to  have  been  groym  on  the  University  Farm  by  W.  Brotherton. 

The  crop  of  1883  averaged,  it  is  said,  about  30  bushels  per  acre.  It 
w^  not,  however,  entirely  plump,  ^^  owing  to  a  wet  spring  suooeeded  by 
dry  weather  before  ripening,"  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  therefore 
lij^tL  about  67  pounds.  The  £sct  that  the  grain  was  shriveled  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  ability  to  fill  the  floury  portion  with  its  fall  quantitv  of 
starch,  and  the  relative  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  higher  tJian 
would  be  found  in  a  well-developed  grain. 

This  inability  to  form  the  usual  proportion  of  starch  in  the  grain,  or 
the  reverse,  an  enhanced  starch  formation,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  power- 
fhl  &ctor  in  altering  the  composition  of  the  wheat  grain.  The  specimens 
which  have  been  just  mentioned  from  Ohio,  and  others  fh>m  Dakota, 
Colorado^  and  Oregon,  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the  relative  percent* 
age  of  mtrogen  in  the  grain  upon  the  amount  of  starch  which  it  has 
been  able  to  accumulate. 

MINNESOTA* 

The  specimens  previously  analyzed  from  this  State  were  ftt>m  the 
exhibits  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailroad  in  the 
Department  Museum,  but  as  they  were  not  considered  representative 
wheats  by  prominent  millers,  and  the  results  were  unsatisfactory  to 
them,  thev  were  invited  to  s(Dna  samples  of  their  own.  selection  firom  the 
crop  of  1883.  The  analyses  given  in  this  bulletin  wilt  therefore,  show 
the  composition  of  the  best  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota,  out  it  can  hardlr 
be  said  to  represent  the  average  of  the  State,  as  the  samples  were  au 
of  No.  1  hardwh^t 

The  average  of  the  analyses  previously  published,  of  the  four  made 
this  year,  and  of  all  taken  together,  are  given  below : 


▲llAlyMI  Mid  OOMtttlM&ta. 


iBaUrtwd 
I  «zhibite, 


^0.1  hMd 


KvnlMr  of  uiAlyMt • ...•«.... 

W«lcbtof  lOOgnint .....^ 

Water f p«ro«it. 

Ath L rrr.do... 

Undetemfned ^•..•. ....... do... 

Allmini^oidt .^ '. do... 

Total ^....^ 

KItcoffoa. .^ .-...., ,.do... 


0. 
S.t54 

10.60 

1.71 

7&.03 

UOO 


4. 

a.  001 

'o.o« 

LOl 
75u05 
14w40 


loaoo 

103 


loaoo 
TiT 


100.00 

'i.u' 


The  average  of  all  probably  fairly  represents  the  production  of  the 
State,  while  ** No.  1  hard  spring  wheat^is  richer  in  albuminoids,  bat 
small  in  size,  both  of  which  cbarncteriAtics  are  duo  to  »  lack  of  starch, 
owing  to  the  short  period  of  gpowtli  and  rapid  maturity  and  couHequent 
inability  to  accumulate  that  constituent. 


DJLKOTA. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Oeperal  M.Y.  Z.  Woodhull,  specimens  of  the 
crop  of  spring  wheat  of  1883  from  some  of  the  leading  farms  of  the 
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Territory  have  been  sent  to  this  division.  Ab  will  be^  seen,  they  are 
all  extremely  rich  in  albtiminoida  with  the  exception  of  that  grown  in 
Pembina.  One  specimen  contains  18.03  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and 
the  ten  together  average  over  15  per  cent. 

Average  composition  of  Dakota  epting  wheats  crop  o/18d3. 
Weighl  of  100  grains grams..      3.151 

Water C - ...percent..  8.51 

Ash .do. 1.94 

Undetermined '. ^ ......do....  74.11 

Albuminoids,.... do....  15.44 


Total 100.00 


Nitiogen *. • :...., do....      2.47 

The  wheat  containing  18.03  per  cent,  of  albuminoids  is  the  richest 
which  has  yet  been  analyzed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  grown  in 
La  Moure  County  by  Sykes  &  Hughes,  and  is,  of  course,  a  spring  variety. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  composition  of  a  winter  wheat 
grown  on  that  soil. 

Of  winter  varieties  only  one  specimen  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Territory.  This,  in  comparison  with  a  spring  wheat  from  the  same 
source,  shows  that  the  peculiarities  are  without  doubt  due,  as  has  b^en 
already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Ohio  ^nd  Minnesota,  to  a  difference  in 
the  amount  of  starch  stored  in  the  grain. 
The  size  or  weight  per  hundr^  grains  of  the  two  specimens  was — 

Gfama 

Winter 3.613 

Spring ^ 2.765 

and  the  percentages  of  albuminoids— 

10, 


Wia^r, 
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Spring ^. .-...; 14.^ 

the  latter  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  former,  so  that  if  the 
winter  wheat  were  supposed  to  be  diminished  in  size  at  the  exi>eiv9e  of 
its  starch  t|ie  relative  percentage  of  nitrogen  would  rise  to  a  point  near 
that  usually  found  in  spring;  wheats.  The  spring  wheafa  may,  therefore, 
be^  re^rded  as  richer  in  nitrogen,  Qwing,  at  leasj;  to  a  great  extent,  to 
their  inability  to  fill  out  the  grain  with  starch  to  a  size  lH)rFespondfaig 
with  winter  grain. 

OOLOBAPQ. 

In  a  previous  report  the  analyses  were  published  of  a  large  number  of 
wheats  from  Colorado,  grown  during  the  yeans  1881  and  1882,  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Blount,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Collins.  The  average 
composition  for  each  year  was  as  foDows: 

Average  eompoHtion  of  Colorado  vkeat  eropB  of  \S^\  and  1882. 


A&alyMB  and  oonstltuentf. 

1881. 

1882. 

iTMmiMir  o#  «ari«tiM  amlrsfKl 

88 

12 

fframB.. 

Weight  oMOO  gralDA 

4.865 

4.283 

.....  ..iMreont. . 

Wairr .  ..  x  ..  .. 

9.86 

2.28 
2.4  V 
70.48 

18.40 

'8.80 

A«h       V... 

do 

1.U9 

Oil 

do.... 

'-\3« 

Carbha'dratea #-- 

.^.ww. ... 

.no... 

72.08 

Oa4ei|ber.  *....•. 

,.,.; do.... 

1.7G 

AllramiDOMi.r.T--T     .         T-TT..,T...      T.     Ti  T.rr. ,,      r      ,r.,r.. 

do.... 

13.04 

do.-,. 

100.00 

100.00 

2.14 

2.06 
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Or  for  the  two  seasons : 

Average  eomposition  of  Colorado  wbeatifor  the  ttco  eeoBone,  1881  and  1882. 

Number  of  varieties  analyzed ••••— 45 

Weight  of  100  grains grama-  4.682 

Water nr • per  cent..    9*57 

Aflh li ^ do../.    2.21 

Oil ^ -.do....    2.38 

Carbhydrates ^ « do 70.91 

Crude  fiber - do....     1.62 

Albnminolda — do....  13.31 

100.00 

Nitrogen do —    2.13 

Specimens  of  the  crop  of  1883  have  been  examined,  and  the  average 
for  that  year  obtained^ 

Average  oomposHioti  of  Colorado  wheat,  crop  of  1883. 

Number  of  Tarieties  analysed 57 

Weight  of  100  grains grams..  3.ail 

Water percent..    9.38 

Ash ^-, do....    2.09 

Undetermined .' ^^ do 76.79 

Albuminoids '. do 11.74 

100.00 

Nitrogen do....    1.88 

It  is  plaiu  that  there,  has  been  a  ^ery  marked  falling  off  in  albnmi- 
noidp.  Twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-seven  varieties  examined  this  year 
were  also  among  th^  specimens  ot  1881.  The  averages  for  the  two 
years  of  the  "tome  varieties  show  in  the  same  way  changes  snch  as  were 
seen  in  the  average  of  all. 

Average  componUon  of  twentjf»»even  Colorado  wheate  in  1881  aiui  in  1883. 


Orartttntnti. 

M81. 

1888. 

Weicht  of  100  ffrmini 

rmmt 

4.047 

4.197 

.............per  cent.. 

Wftier 

9.88 
3. 28 
74.53 
13.42 

9. 15 

Ash   .!..... ;.....r.!r.." 

2.00 

*\       — •• 

................  do... 

78.68 

Albnminoida 

•                r            • 

do.... 

12.19 

do.... 

100.00 

100.00 

Kitroffen 

2.15 

1.96 

There  has  been  a  flailing  off  in  ash  and  albuminoids,  and  in  the  weight 
of  100  grains,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  change  in  these  respects  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  each  analysis  in  this  regard. 
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8eri«I  number. 

Weight 

1881. 

€h'ams. 
4.702 

of  100 
ns. 

1 
Water. 

A8h. 

AlbnmiBoide. 

Nittogoi. 

1883. 

1881. 

1 

1883. 

1881. 

1883. 

1881. 

188a 

188L 

188a 

728 

OramJt. 


4.223 

Pwet. 
10.55 

***9.*72* 

'**i.*5i* 

"i'M* 

***9.'55* 

**i6.'07' 

*  '9.*53* 

*'io."i7' 

*"9.'5i' 
"9.*  93* 
*"9:7i 
***9.*75* 
"'io."65' 
*'io.*34' 
**ii*23* 
■**i.*78* 

*'i*»* 

*"9.'» 
*"9.*66* 
**9.'67 
"*9.*l7* 
'*lo.'68* 
•*i*i7* 
9.06 
**lo.*02* 
*"9.*9l* 
*'*i*88' 

'*ia4i* 

PvrcU 
"9.*  53' 
**'a68* 
'**8."75* 
'**8*35* 
***8.*i5* 
***8.'87' 
***8*70* 
**9.'i2* 

"aso' 

***8.*90' 
**'9.*i6' 
"'9.' 73* 
**'9."47" 

"i'is* 
'id.' 73' 
'*'a*97* 

*"9."30* 
***9.'i5* 

**"a6o* 

*'*9.*i6* 
***9.*l8" 

""*a27* 

*'*7.*96' 
*'io.*29* 
***8.*98' 
"*8.*76* 

"lo'is* 

*'lo.*05* 

P*rcf. 

2.24 

**"2.'28' 
**L*9i' 

"i'io' 

***1.*99* 

"*L*i3' 

*'*3.'04* 

***i*62* 



2.08 

***2.*07 

"i'ia' 

■*"2.*57' 
'"2.*54* 
"TI7 
***2.'i6" 
***i.*85" 
'*'2.*l3' 
***i*23' 
'*'2.*85* 
***i*08* 

'"i'si* 

***2.*70' 
**'i*03* 

"I'w 

'*'2.*67' 
***2.*32' 
***i*53' 

'"i'sl* 

Perct, 
*'i.'95' 
*"2.*26* 

**'2.*io' 
"'i'io' 

*'*2.*07' 
'**2.'03* 
"*i*l3* 
*"1.*96* 
'"2.*03* 
*'*i*23* 
'**2*i6* 

*"i.'9r 

"*L98* 
***L*87' 
""2.I2* 

**'i*i7* 

'"i'08* 
***2.'06* 

'**i*io* 

■**i*02* 

'2.19* 
*"2.*li* 

"*i'05' 

***i'o8* 
'"ifoi* 

"*2.'l0* 
*"2.'06* 
**'2.*28* 

PereU 
11.75 

*"i8.*76* 

"ii'ii* 
**li*8l* 
"li'io* 

"i2.*25' 
**li.*70' 
**l4.*l8' 
**l4.*6i* 
*"l3.*62 
'*li'94' 
*'i2.'25* 
*'l2.*44* 

'li'ii* 
"ia-'so* 
"1l*19* 
**i8.'i8' 

"li.*26' 
**li*06' 

"la' 62' 

*'li*94' 

**ia62* 

*'li*04* 

**ii*i8* 

"*li*62* 
''i6.*26' 

"mis" 

'*l6.*06' 

Ptt.eL 
***9.'86' 
*'1L*08* 
**iL*38* 

'*il.*96* 
**ii'25* 
*'ii.*73' 
"ii.03' 

**i2.*78' 
**i2.*05* 
**il*35 
"11*03' 

"Ilss* 

"*9.*98* 

*'ii.'55* 
"E'io* 
"ii*08' 
"iais* 

"li*08* 

**ii.'86* 

"11*73* 
**i2.*96* 
"11*90* 
"li*08' 

*'ii*95' 
*'l4.*6o* 

**ii'86' 
*  "13*48* 

"la  80* 

PweL 
1.88 

'**2.'20* 

'"L*96* 

'"i'ii* 

•**2.*8r 

"*i.*96* 
***i.*88 
**'2.*27* 

*'*i*35' 

'"2.*  is' 

***3."07' 
**'l*96' 
***1.*99' 

"'aw 
**'al6' 

"'L79* 

'i'lo 
"'aii' 

*"L*93' 

***ai8* 
"'aw 
"'als' 
*"a25' 

***2.*27* 

"'i'ls* 
"aii* 
'"ais* 
*"a4l' 

PtreL 

2128, 

1.57 

719 

212« 

5.024 
'*3.*7i4* 

1.76 

738 

4.484 

3127 

1.83 

729 

2128 

4.442 
'  *3.*808' 

1.90 

784 

4.131 

2130 

1.96 

730 

2131  

3.572 
'*5.*636* 
"3.*6i8' 
'*i'i62* 
'*4.'8i8* 

1.88 

721  

4.824 

2132 

1.76 

739 

4.730 

2133 

ao4 

735 

5.906 

2184           

ao7 

722 



5.137 

2135 

a  30 

723 

2136 

a  351 

L76 

730 

2137 

3.761 

L87 

734 

2138 

3.442 
'*3.*739* 
"i*247* 

"*4.*426" 
*4.'65r 

"3.*  968' 

1.60 

741 

3.851 

2188 

1.85 

738 

5. 214. 

2141 

2.13 

731 

5.506 

2118 

1.76 

742 

5.145 

2168 

a  18 

743 

4.686 

2151 

^.98 

727 

2159 

5.578 
*'2.'888' 
**4.'208* 

"im* 

'*8.*252* 
"6.'082' 
*'i*86l* 
*'4'76i* 
**4.'4l4' 
**4.'646* 

1.85 

745 

4.072 
**4."499' 

two 

746 

1.88 

2181  

a  07 

732 

5.100 

2182 

1.90 

747 

4.214 

2183 

1.93 

788 

6.536 

2184 

ao; 

748 

&754 

2165    

a24 

749 

5.924 

2186    

a30 

751 

5.193 

2187 

a  16 

737 

5.*  368 

2188 

ao2 

There  was  a  loss  of  albaminoids  in  every  variety,  with  fonr  ex^ptions, 
and  a  decrease  in  weight  in  all  but  one.  This  change,  which  at  first 
seemed  rather  surprising,  is  explained  by  Professor  Blount  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Colorado  Aoricultubal  Coixbok. 

F(yri  CoIUm,  Colo.,  Jwns  17, 1884. 

My  Dbar  Snt :  Tour  letter  of  the  11th,  inclosinff  analyses  of  wheats,  reoeived.  I 
am  not  at  all  suipri^M  at  the  falling  off  in  the  aJbnminoidB  and  other  deleteriona 
cbaoges.    I  think  I  can  give  a  satis&otory  reason  for  the  deterioration. 

First.  In  Jnne  of  last  year,  while  these  wheats  were  in  the  formation  stase,  we  had 
a  heavy  and  destmctive  han-storm,  which  almost  entirely  destroyed  my  whole  crop. 
80  badly  was  it  beaten  down  that  it  was  a  month  before  the  crop  was  where  it  was 
before,  and  not  half  of  it  then  was  making  anything  like  good  grain.    I  find  when 

G  A~'S4 
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the  wheat  plant  is  in  any  way  ipjored  the  grain  eepecially  suffen  most.  The  fbliaffe, 
if  anything,  rather  flonrishes,  or,  in  other  words,  grows  more  yigoroosly  and  isok* 
The  sap  is  more  abundant,  and  the  gr^in  producing  elemente  mnoh  lees. 

Seoond.  Last  year  up  to  Angust  we  had  much  more  rain  than  ever  hefore.  Fre- 
quent showers,  followed  by  hot  suns  and  damn,  sultry  air,  made  many  of  my  wheats 
rust.    TlioHe  injured  and  put  hack  by  hail  suoered  most  from  rust. 

I  am  satiHtitMl  these  are  the  oanses  of  deterioration  noticed  in  the  analyses.    The 
difference'  in  the  two  seasons  was  as  great  as  that  between  ours  generally  and  that  of 
Iowa.    I  think  this  year  will  bring  out  my  hybrids  with  a  hetter  showing. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  E.  BLOUNT. 
Clifford  Richardson,  Esq., 

Auistant  ChemUL 

Professor  BlpuBf  s  conclusions  are  interesting  and  nndoubtedly  cqr- 
rect,  and  show  bow  sensitive  wheat  is  to  causes  affecting  its  develop- 
ment. 

Arrested  development  may  apparently  produce  two  results^  according 
to  the  period  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  at  which  it  occurs.  In  the 
Colorado  specimens,  as  Professor  Blount  remarks,  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen was  probably  cut  off  by  the  injury  done  by  storms.  In  the  cases 
of  the  Ohio  wheatf<,  which  owed  their  small  size  and  shriveled  ap- 
pearance to  wet  weather  just  before  harvesting,  the  check  to  develop- 
ment came  aft^r  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  seed  had  been  stored  up 
and  prevented  the  accumulation  of  the  starch  which  was  necessary  to 
make  a  plump  grain. 

Professor  Blount  proposes  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  observe .  the  quality  and  composition  of  succeeding 
crops. 

In  1882  the  product  of  several  seed  wheats  sent  to  Colorado  in  1881 
was  found  to  be  much  richer  in  albuminoids  than  the  original  seed,  and 
in  our  previous  bulletin  attention  was  called  to  this  fact.  Of  the  last 
year's  crop  eight  varieties  were  from  seed  sent  to  Professor  Blount  from 
Wa«tfuJagton. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  will  show  the  changes  during  the  paut 
unfavorable  season : 


Comparison  of  Department  eeed  and  Colorado 

vrope,  1882-^83 

• 

Serial  Dumber. 

Weight  of  100 
graioB. 

Wftter. 

Ash. 

AHmmiiioidt. 

Kiirocen. 

Seed. 

Cropg. 

Seed. 

OropB. 

Seod. 

Crops. 

Seed. 

Crops. 

Seed. 

Crop«. 

2173 

Qrami, 
4.152 

Orame. 

"i'iw* 
"i'/m 
"4.057' 
"i!m 

"8.818* 
2.879' 
4.064' 

Peret. 
9.84 

"*9.'46' 

"*9.'74" 

"i.'io' 
"ii.'35' 
"io."5o' 

"i6.*38* 
'"9.'48 

Peret. 
'HA' 

"iw* 

"6.' 66* 
'*i6.'25' 

"ii.'ii* 

9. 44 

Peret, 
L78 

*i.*94' 

*   'l."04' 

■"i.'w 

'"L75" 
***L95' 

Perot. 
'"2.19 
"*2.'i6 
"i.95* 

"iio* 

*2.*64' 

"ilii' 

'iia 

"2.*26' 

Peret. 
0.98 

"ii.'73 

"12.' 60* 

**io.'33 

"ii'oo* 
"ft'so" 
"io.ie 

"i6.*45* 

PereL 

"iiio* 
"ii'ii' 
"ii'ii* 

"iHii' 
"izH' 

"ii.'88' 

"io'sa' 

'i4.*63' 

Peret. 
1.60 

"*i.'88' 

"2.*02' 

*"l65 

**'i'02* 

*"i"57* 

■"l.'62* 

'2.' 68* 

Peret. 

2174 

1.79 

2176 

3.690 

2176 

2.18 

3177 

2178, , 

2.820 

"2.67 

3179 

4.836 

2180 

1.91 

2181  

2.612 

2182 

2.03 

2183 

4.084 

2184 

L8S 

2188 

8.062 

;    1.89 

9.21    

;      2.56 

9.02    

2186 

L65 

2187 

2188 

3.138 

2.*  32 

Av«rag« 

3.482 

3.922 

10.07 

9.83  '      1.95 

.2.10 

1L71 

12.88 

L88 

hW 

Gain 

6 
2 

3 
5 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

LoM 

I 
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The  averages  show  that  tlie  crop,  notwitbstandiug  unfavorable  con- 
ditaops,  bas  improved  in  ash  and  albaminoids  and  size  of  the  grain,  and 
tbal  the  conclusions  ot  previous  analyses  are  verified.  The  last  variety, 
No.  2187-^,  was  the  only  one  to  lose  in  percentage  of  albuminoids,  and 
this  was  plainly  because  it  contained  in  the  seed  a  higher  amoant  than 
ooold  be  supported  by  Colorado  conditions  in  the  crop.  This  same 
wheat,  the  Gelger,  a  spring  variety  from  Asia,  it  will  be  noticed  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  ash  In  connection  with  its  high  percentage  of 
albuminoids,  and  loses  the  one  with  the  decrease  of  the  other.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  drawn  to  the  intimate  relation  between  ash  and 
albuminoids  in  the  whole  grain  in  the  previous  report,  and  the  reason 
of  this  will  appear  in  later  analyses,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  bran 
and  germ,  botli  storehouses  of  nitrogen,  contain  large  amounts  of  9sh. 

That  Colorado  is  a  place  where  a  rich  and  fine  wheat  can  be  raised  is 
evident  firom  the  work  of  the  past  three  years ;  but  it  is  also  plain  that 
all  the  aid  which  human  agency  can  control  must  be  given  to  this  end. 
Two  samples  of  wheat  grown  m  another  part  of  the  State,  Fremont 
County,  which  have  been  in  the  Department  museum  for  some  time,  are 
not  rich  in  albuminoids,  containing  each  only  9.80  per  cent.  This 
variation  shows  that  great  care  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  grain 
at  a  high  standard  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  wheats  from  Fremont 
County  something  was  lacking. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  last  year  that  Oregon  produced  a  wheat 
extremely  poor  in  albuminoids,  although  the  api>earanoe  of  the  grain 
was  ikir  and  large. 

Surprise  having  been  expressed  at  this  statement,  it  was  suggested 
that  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  a  selected  sample  of  Oregon  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  1883.  For  this  pursose  a  specimen  was  chosen  which  the 
Northern  JPacifio  Bailroad  presented  to  its  guests  at  a  dinner  in  Walla 
Walla,  during  the  excursion  given  by  the  road  in  the  autumn  of  1883. 
The  result  (serial  No.  1854)  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  previous 
analyses.  The  percentage  of  albuminoids  found  was  7.70,  and  this  de- 
termination having  been  confirmed  by  duplication,  the  wheat  was  proved 
to  l>e  the  lowest  in  albuminoids  of  any  that  have  been  examined  in  this 
oountry.  Its  appearance  was  fine,  but  the  size  of  the  grain  smaller 
than  one  usually  expects  in  Oregon  wheats. 

Attempts  to  obtain  samples,  typical  of  the  production  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast,  have  failed,  but  a  consideration  of  the  great  range  of 
climate  found  there,  together  with  a  few  aualyses  of  samples  found  in 
the  museum  of  the  Department,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wheats  of  California,  at  any  rate  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  found  to  be 
as  starchy  as  those  from  Oregon,  except  where  the  climate  corresi>ouds. 

MAIZE. 

Before  considering  the  investigations  of  wheat  products,  a  synopsis 
of  our  work  upon  maize  (corn)  may  well  follow. 

The  average  composition  of  com  ftom  the  various  States,  derived 
from  the  analyses  published  in  a  previous  bulletin,  differed  very  slightly 
in  their  percentages  of  albuminoids.  The  observations  upon  this  cereal 
during  the  i>ast  year  have  been  confined,  therefore,  to  determinations  of 
nitrogen  and  ash  in  a  number  of  samples  from  localities  from  which  none 
had  been  previously  received,  and  to  taking  the  weights  of  oue  hundred, 
kernels  of  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Andlyf  of  American  com  by  States, 


Virietj. 


Serial 
nnmber. 

Aih. 

Albumi. 
noids. 

muogm. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5898 

1.41 

9.80 

L57 

23M 

L64 

12.43 

1.99 

2395 

1.21 

9.28 

1.48 

2396 

1.45 

9.10 

1.46 

2397 

L24 

9.45 

1.51 

2399 

L50 

ia'85 

1.74 

2400 

L51 

10.68 

L71 

2402 

1.50 

10.85 

1.74 

2403 

L47 

12.43 

L99 

2330 

1.27 

a  75 

1.40 

2331 

1.72 

12.08 

1.93 

2932 

1.50 

1U.68 

1.71 

2383 

1.37 

10.  ."iO 

.     1.68 

2336 

L52 

11.38 

1.82 

2337 

L15 

8.40 

1.34 

2341 

1.40 

10.33 

1.66 

234> 

1.36 

8.05 

1.29 

2344 

2.60 

10.38 

1.65 

2347 

1.32 

9.28 

1.48 

2348 

1.59 

11.38 

1.82 

2349 

1.35 

11.20 

L79 

2351 

1.17 

8.40 

1.34 

2352 

L22 

9.80 

1.57 

2353 

1.50 

10.33 

1.65 

2356 

1.85 

11.03 

1.76 

2362 

L58 

10.33 

1.65 

2365 

1.48 

10.15 

1.62 

2366 

1.43 

7.88 

1.26 

2368 

L80 

10.85 

1.74 

1989 

1.84 

10.85 

1.74 

1990 

1.85 

12.43 

1.99 

1991 

1.63 

11.20 

1.79 

1992 

L39 

9.10 

1.46 

1993 

1.74 

11.03 

1.76 

1994 

1.66 

9.80 

1.57 

1995 

1.51 

9.45 

1.51 

1996 

1,73 

a  75 

1.40 

1997 

1.61 

9.80 

1.67 

1998 

1.65 

9.80 

1.57 

1909 

L66 

10.85 

1.74 

2202 

2.02 

&40 

1.84 

2203 

L57 

9.80 

1.57 

2204 

1.49 

9.10 

L46 

2211 

L78 

10.50 

1.68 

2217 

1.78 

10.88 

1.65 

2307 

L48 

10.83 

1.65 

2308 

1.83 

1L88 

1.82 

2309 

1.88 

1L38 

1.82 

2310 

L55 

11.03 

1.76 

2311 

1.71 

ia68 

1.71 

2312 

1.36 

9.63 

L54 

2313 

1.39 

.     11.20 

1.79 

2314 

L35 

10.85 

L74 

2315 

1.96 

12.25 

1.96 

2318 

1.71 

11.08 

1.76 

2320 

1.47 

10.88 

1.65 

2321 

L47 

9.28 

1.48 

2322 

L03 

1L08 

L76 

2325 

1.84 

ia38 

1.65 

2328 

L51 

10.50 

1.68 

2371 

1.59 

10.15 

Le2 

2378 

1.60 

10.88 

1.65 

2374 

1.48 

9.80 

1.57 

2375 

1.43 

10.60 

L68 

2876 

2.01 

9.10 

1^46 

2878 

1.S7 

a45 

1.51 

2870 

L50 

1L90 

1.90 

2880 

L64 

1L65 

1.85 

2881 

L68 

11.78 

L88 

2382 

L48 

9.68 

1.64 

2385 

1.45 

9.08 

1.64 

2886 

1.40 

12.25 

1.96 

2388 

tfil 

10.15 

1.68 

[ 
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New  York : 
Yellow  Flint 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dlioois: 

Red  Dent 

White  Denfc.. 

Do 

YtillowDent. 

Do 

White 

Red  Dent 

White  Dent . . 
Yellow  Dent. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Whit©  Dent... 
Yellow  Dent.. 
White  Dent.. 
Yellow  Dent.. 

JCedDent 

Whit«Dent... 
Hinnesota : 

Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 

White  Dent... 
Yellow  Hint.. 
Yellow  Dent . 
White  Dent.. 
Yellow  Dent. . 
Yellow  Flint.. 
Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Red  Flint 

Mixed  Denl... 
White  Dent... 
Dakota: 

White  Dent... 

Red  Dent 

Yellow  Dent. . 
White  Dent... 
Yellow  Dent. . 

Do 

Do 

Mixed  Flint.. 
Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

White  Dent.. 
Yellow  Dent.. 
Red  Dent 

Do 

Do 

Kebnwka: 

Yellow  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mixed  Dent.. 
Yellow  Dent. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mixed  Dent.. 
Ydlow  Dent. . 

Do 
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Variety. 

Serial 
number. 

Anh. 

^noillf!*'  ^''^^'^' 

Colorado: 

YeUowDent 

1083 
1086 
1987 
1088 

2296 
2297 
2298 
2290 
2300 
2301 
2302 
2303 
2304 
2306 
2806 

Percent. 

1.92 
3.08 
2.00 
1.85 

1.70 
1.35 
1.80 
1.41 
1.C8 
1.46 
1.69 
L54 
1.58 
1.68 
L45 

Percent.   Per ctnt 
9.10             1.46 

White  Dent ■. 

12. 25             1.  IMi 

Yellow  DeAt 

0.28              1.48 

Do 

8.93              1.43 

California: 

WbiteFlint 

11.73              1.88 

Yellow  Dent 

9.80  1            1.57 

White  Dent 

11.73               k»-8 

Yellow  Dent 

8.40 

1.34 

White  Dent 

11.38 
10. 08 
0.63 
9.63 
10.33 
9.80 

aso 

1.82 

Yellow  Dent.... 

1.71 

Mixed  Dent 

1.54 

White  Dent 

1.54 

Do 

1.05 

Do 

1.57 

TtfknrlkBt 

1.57 
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Average  oompoittion  of  Amencan  corn. 


LocaUtj,  &c. 

Ash. 

AlbaniU 
noids. 

Nitrogen. 

Nnmbek- 

of 
analysM. 

Lowest 
albiimi- 
uuids. 

Hi  chest 
slbiimi- 
noids. 

Am«rfca,in2 

Ptre^nt 
1.63 
1.68 

Percent 
10.  4G 
10.81 

Per  cent 
1.67 
1.65 

114 
88 

Per  cent 
7.00 
7.88 

Pereent 
18.06 
12.63 

Artrngp 

1.65 

10.80 

1.66 

202 

7.00 

13.66 

H«wYork 

1.48 
1.48 
l.ftS 
1.67 
1.64 
2.23 
1.56 

10.64 
10  06 
10.07 
10.76 
10.47 
0.80 
10.20 

1.69 
1.61 
1.61 
1.72 
1.08 
1.68 
1.64 

9 
20 
16 
16 
13 

4 
11 

9.10 
7.88 
8.40 
9.28 
9.10 
8.09 
a40 

12.43 

niitHriii 

12.06 

UiamHmte  

12.48 

SlkoT:..:;       ...  .       

12.25 

KKS^:::::::::;:::::;::::::;;:;:;:; 

1125 

Colondo. 

13.25 

CftlifbtnU 

ILTB 

Among  the  determinations  of  the  ash  and  nitrogen  in  the  crop  of 
1883,  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  there  is  as  little  variation  as  in  pre- 
Tioos  analyses,  and  the  conclasions  derived  from  the  latter  are  con- 
flrmed.  The  average  of  all  the  determinations  for  each  year  and  for 
both  together  vary  only  in  the  hundredths  of  a  per  cent.  .  Com  may  be 
said,  therefore,  without  doubt,  to  be  very  constant  in  its  composition 
within  narrow  limits.  An  occasional  exception  will  no  doubt  appear, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  ash  in  serial  No.  1986,  from  Colorado,  which  rises 
to  3.08  per  cent.,  but  among  over  two  hundred  analyses  this  is  hardly 
remarkable. 

The  averages  for  the  States,  as  would  be  expected,  agree  welL  Cob 
orado  is  represented  by  only  four  specimens,  which  happen  to  be  below 
the  average,  while  California,  represented  by  eleven,  raises  the  average 
for  the  Pacific  slope,  which,  in  the  previous  report,  after  the  analysefi 
of  two  specimens  from  Oregon,  appeared  very  low. 

Such  analyses  by  other  investigators  as  have  been  collected  since  the 
appearance  of  the  last  bulletin  on  this  subject  appear  here  in  a  table 
by  themselves.    The  results  there  given  coincide  with  our  own. 

Previous  results  showed  that  corn  varied  in  weight  from  53  gr^iins 
per  hundred  kernels  to  23  grains,  averaging  about  37.  How  far  lo- 
cality and  surroundings  influenced  this  has  been  to  a  degree  deter- 
mined by  the  examination  of  specimens  collected  by  the  agents  of  the 
Department  from  all  part«  of  the  Union. 

The  averages  of  the  results  given  in  our  original  report  follow : 


Corny  average  weight  of  100  kernels, 
DENT. 


Locniity. 


No  of 
samples. 


Avemgo.!  Hiftbest. 


hawMt 


ITnited  States. 

Middle  Stntes 

Southern  States 

Northem  Central  States 

Korthw-estem  States 

Sooth weetetn  States . . .  . 

Xmiiitain  region 

PMlBo  States 

New  York 

PeimsVlTatUa 

Kew  J6fiey.....«. 

idfyland 

Vlfgioi* -. 

West  VSrginta.. ........ 

Ktttaeky 

TimtniMfio 

VetthCMTOlina 

SmIIiCmoUm , 


34 

427 

177 

140 

202 

10 

18 

2 

12 

6 

15 

!A 

27 

54 

64) 

58 
17 


Oraiiu. 
30. 7475 
30.6063 
40.8233 
31.  5430 
29.1013 
39. 8308 
32. 3279 
34.7727 
31.0303 
34. 9457 
44.  2950 
42.7112 
43. 2024 
39. 2584 
42.4490 
45.2508 
42.  0440 
37.3088 


Qrami. 
04.1020 
58.  l.'iOO 
G4.mo 

51.2100 
47. 2490 
57.  (U^ 
39. 1400 
49.1190 
83.3200 
41.  9.000 
r.r  r:rt4r* 

H.I  IWM 

IklL  ^^ 


Qrams, 

27.4900 
15.5040 
13.8580 
IC  0737 
22.2990 
10.8545 
21.0030 
28.7.^80 
27.4900 
".'■-  Txio 
»4,  ftOlO 
24.1000 
2*;.t7!M 

"  --ft 
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DENT. 


FLINT. 


NeracU.c.. 
CAlifomiA.. 


Locality. 

Xo.  of 
samples. 

Arerage. 

Oramt. 
39.6801 
3^0080 
37.9C3U 
3fi.073l 
31. 9912 
31.4784 
22.3190 
32.4128 
M.  2614 
34.3831 
24  0159 
26.1268 
31.7087 
83.5832 
40. 9470 
4L8726 
39.8887 
41.6155 
37.6929 

29.9308 
35.1530 
28.0380 
35.4782 
34.9905 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

GaoTffla..... 

72 

8 

36 

29 

22 

10 

1 

52 

55 

59 

27 

34 

47 

42 

58 

35 

44 

4 

61 

7 

3 

1 

1 

4 

13 

Oramt, 

63.1260 

44.1100 

56.6I4< 

55.2550 

39.7050 

42.6000 

Oramt. 
25.1970 

SSff;:;:;:::::::::;::::::::::;;:;::::;;:::;::::::::::::::: 

26.7880 

ANbiiin* 

2L1626 

liitsiHippi 

22.7770 

LouUlMim. 

15.5040 

Kiobigaa ; 

20.9080 

Wicoonsin 

Ohio 

43.8076 
5L2106 
46.8000 
39.8516 
37.2568 
46.3770 
47.2490 
57.6890 
55.5810 
56.1700 
48.2520 
57.2310 
39.1460 
37.5040 

2L1618 

Indiana 

13.8688 

Illinois 

MinDMotft 

1&0737 

DakoU i... 

18.5660 

Iowa —-.-••...........-....... 

22.9100 

Nebiaaka *. 

Missonii 

22.1462 
26.8210 

Arkansas .                    ^    ...    ..  . 

83.2810 

Kansas 

24. 2170 

Indian  TerrtUnj 

32.8680 

Texas .1 -. 

22.2090 

Coloiado :    

16.8545 

Utah... 

17.8290 

KewHerioo .'.I.-.U .' 

Washington  TsRitorr 

owgonf. ryr.™:::::::::"':::::::::::::::::::::::.::: 

43.8880 
49.1130 

ao.1640 

Cal&ndn _ 

2L6030 

TTnited  States 

81 

16 

29 

5 

6 

10 

2 

7 

8 

6 

1 

2 

5 

1 

22 
3 

2 
1 

1 

1 
C 

2 

1 

1 
1 

t 

2 
2 

32.6254 
32.0839 
32.9088 
33.5484 
30.0293 
30.1772 
28.8645 
35.0963 
83.6780 
80.4801 
17.7670 
28.4020 
39.2321 
37.6470 
30.2896 
38.4430 
41.0360 
45.2860 
89.7160 
31.5070 
33.  5510 
29.4170 
30.9298 

81.4166 
26.6140 
28.3320 
29.3970 
41.1520 
84.1817 
3.3. 8975 
44. 1457 
30.3595 

54.4970 
51.7450 
54.4970 
41.6220 
35.6020 
41.2822 
29.3970 
46.0960 
44.4785 
41.7080 

17.6820 

K«wi&iiff1ftn4  Rtaltts .a^..... 

17. 7670 

KidAIH  fnateS. ......aa««I..a^     a^^..^....... 

18.0986 

Sonthem  States ^ 

25.4800 
26w8900 

17.6820 
2&3S20 

Monntain  region 

25.7850 

Pacific  StatM 

24.5209 

Maine 

2L9015 

Vermont.. 1. 11. "!"..!...! 

30.1690 
51.7450 

26.6360 

38.7824 

Connectioat 

Newrork _ 

Pennsrlvania — 

New  Jersey. ,..,.,.,,....„^^,. ,,., 

43.1110 
43.7330 
40.2980 
64.4970 

18.6986 
35.6170 
07. 5740 

Maryland.. 

36.0850 

Kenlacky ...I.l '.". 

RAfith  c^n^llns  , . . , ,^                                  

Georgia 

41.6220 

25.4800 

T/OQwana 

Michigan r-r.iir.'.r.'.7.v.r.i'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.i  ..r. ../..... 

35.6020 
41.2822 
82.1986 

26.8200 

Minnesota .^ 

Dakota « 

Montana ....^^                                                  ^..... 

17.6820 
30.6846 

Kansas  ....x.xx       '--^- 

Texas .^I. .1^11^1      1         --•— 

Colorado ll.llll.'""""       .""I ".'.... 

Utah II^IIII^'."!!"."!.'.".".'.".".".'.".'.".'.... 

46.9960 
35.0450 
44.4785 
35.7600 

25.7850 

New  Mexico ^ 

Washington  TenitOTT 

rt2.7&00 
43.8130 

Oregon  ™.._!!t^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

24.9590 

1 

3  ! 


27.1390 
31. 0915  I 


83.2986        24.5209 


DENT  AND  FLINT. 

United  States.. ••..••••••••••.•••••••••••••••••  •••••■•••*••.. 

7 

Soothem  States 

5 

Ronthwestem  States 

MoQotain  region 

Virginia... VT. .^ 

Florida 

Alabama 

Texas .—...... •.•. 

New  Mexico -. I II 



84.8330 
33.8363 
41. 2140 

4L2140 
40.4620 

28.0*00 
2&0300 

33.4300 

34.2360 
83.2440 

40.4520 

28.0200 

31. 1340 

36.3313 

41.2140 

33.4360 
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As  rop:ar(ls  variety,  the  Dent,  as  would  be  expected,  averages  heavier 
I)er  htmdred  kernels  than  the  Flint,  and  with  it  also  lie  the  extremes 
of  weight,  64  grams  per  hundred  and  thirteen.  In  southern  latitudes  the 
Dent  kernels  are  much  heavier  than  in  the  northern,  between  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  the  Southern  there  being  a  difference  of  ten  grams  per 
hundred.  In  New  England  Dent  corn  is  hardly  ever  raised,  but  the 
Flint  which  is  raised  nearly  equals  in  weight  the  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
Conversely,  Flint  only  is  raised  in  the  North  and  Northwest,  and  there 
excels  in  weight. 

The  heaviest  corn  oomes  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  fjrom  the  last-named  State  the  heaviest  single  speci- 
mens. The  weight  per  hundred  kernels  in  the  larger  com-x^oducing 
States  averages  about  thirty-two  grams  (or  an  ounce),  Missouri  being 
somewhat  higher— forty  grams. 

CHEMISTRY    OF    THE    ROLLER    MILLINO    PROCESS   OF  GRADUAL  RE- 
DUCTION. 

It  is  .the  object  of  milling  to  reduce  the  floury  portion  of  the  wheat- 
grain  tk>  the  finest  i>0S8ible  form  without  injuring  its  physical  condition, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  complete  exclusion  of  portions  of  the  bran 
and  germ,  and  such  refuse  products  as  would  injure  its  baking  qualities 
and  color.  An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  grain  will  enable  us 
to  understand  the  dif&culties  to  be  met  and  the  way  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent products  which  have  been  analyzed  are  obtained. 

If  a  blade  of  wheat  were  much  thickened  and  the  two  halves  then 
folded  back  upon  themselves  a  transverse  section  of  it  would  represent 
a  similar  section  of  the  grain;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  lobes  would  meet, 
forming  what  is  known  in  the  grain  as  the  crease  within  which  woula 
be  inclosed  and  hidden  a  portion  of  the  outer  covering.  This  explains 
how  difficult  it  is  in  preparing  the  wheat  for  milling  to  remove  all  the 
foreign  matter  which  this  crease  contains.  On  the  exterior  of  the  grain 
there  is  found  toward  one  end  a  collection  of  hair,  and  at  the  other  end 
appears  the  embryo,  or  germ.  A  longitudinal  section  shows  both  of 
these  undesirable  additions  to  the  floury  matter  of  the  grain.  Aside 
from  its  exterior  appearance  the  wheat-grain  is  essentially  an  embryo, 
the  germ,  together  with  a  supply  of  food,  the  endosperm  or  floury  mat- 
ter, surrounded  by  several  membranes  or  coats  of  greater  or  less  im- 
I)ortance.  On  the  exterior  is  the  first  membrane,  or  cuticle,  a  very  thin 
coating,  easily  removed  by  rubbing.  Next  follows  a  more  important, 
because  thicker,  portion  of  the  outer  covering,  consisting  of  two  layers 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  epicarp  and  endocarp.  These  three  membranes 
together  form  the  outer  covering  of  the  grain,  and  from  one  of  them,  the 
epicarp,  spring  the  hairs  which  are  found  on  one  end.  These  envelopes 
are  colorless  and  very  light,  constituting  only  from  3  to  3^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  are  more  or  less  easily  removed  by  friction.  From  an 
examination  of  a  section  of  the  grain,  it  is  seen  that  Within  the  crease 
this  is  of  course  impossible,  so  tlmt  while  the  preparation  of  the  wheat 
for  milling  may  remove  the  hairs  and  much  of  the  cuticle  and  dirt  it 
cannot  completely  free  it  from  them.  It  is  this  inherent  difficulty  that 
the  roller  mills  attempt  to  overcome  by  splitting  the  grain  along  the 
crease  and  afterwards  cleaning  it  with  brushes. 

Under  these  outer  coverings  are  three  membranes,  known  as  the  t^sta 
or  episperm,  the  tegmen,  and  the  enibryous  envelope.  The  testa  is  a  com- 
pact affair,  and  carries  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bran.    The  tegmen  is 
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an  extremely  tUiu  membrane,  not  easily  seen  except  where  it  becomes 
thick,  and  jast  nnder  the  testa  in  the  heart  of  the  crease.  It  is  not  of 
importance  from  a  milling  point  of  view.  The  testa  and  tegmen  fbim 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  grain. 

The  embryous  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  the  embryo  around  the 
endosperm  or  flonry  portion  of  the  grain.  It  is  composed  of  cells  which 
are  often  erroneously  termed  gluten  cells,  but  the  true  gluten  cells  are 
scattered  through  the  endosperm.  The  cells  of  the  embryons  mem- 
brane contain  little  or  no  gluten,  and  as  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
embryo,  it  must  be  nearly  as  undesirable  to  allow  them  in  the  finished 
flour  as  the  germ  itself. 

The  endosperm  is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  grain,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  the  object  of  all  milling  processes  to  separate  from  tiie 
rest  of  the  wheat  and  grind  to  flour. 

It  consists  of  large  cells  containing  the  granules  of  starch  and  the 
gluten.  At  the  exterior,  nearer  the  embryous  membrane,  it  is  mndi 
harder  than  in  the  center  and  contains  much  more  gluten.  In  all 
methods  of  gradual  reduction,  therefore,  the  center  is  of  course  reduced 
flrst,  and,  being  very  starchy,  is  only  flt  for  a  low-grade  flour4  while  the 
richest  part  of  the  endosperm,  being  harder  and  closely  attaened  to  tiie 
tough  bran  coats,  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost,  or  so  contaminated  witti 
small  pieces  of  the  bran  as  to  injure  the  color  of  the  flour,  furnishing 
what  is  known  as  bakers'  grades. 

By  the  old-feshioned  low«roilling  process,  or  grinding  between  stones 
placed  very  close  together  and  bolting,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
flour  entirely  Aree  from  contamination.  The  advance  to  high  miUing, 
with  stones  far  apart,  allowing  the  middlings  which  were  produced  to 
be  purified  before  grinding  to  flour,  was  a  step  which  made  it  possible 
to  make  ftt>m  winter  wheat  an  excellent  and  pure  flour.  When,  how- 
ever, spring  wheat,  with  its  hard  and  brittle  outer  coats,  became  im- 
i>ortant  commercially,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  roller  methods 
of  milling,  which,  in  conjunction  with  peculiar  purifying  machinery, 
would  fttniish  a  flour  ft-ee  fh>m  all  undesirable  impurities. 

This  process  is  so  complete  that  an  examination  and  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  products  are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  how  the  different 
constituents  of  the  grain  are  divided.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
describe  the  process  itself,  long  accounts  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
millers'  Journals  of  the  dav  and  in  the  Census  of  1880,  Vol.  Ill,  Statistics 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  know  the  names  of  the  prmlucts 
and  the  portion  of  the  grain  from  which  they  come. 

The  first  series,  consisting  of  seventy-two  specimens,  is  from  the  mill 
of  0.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  known  as  the  Ptllsbury 
'^A."  This  mill,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  is  described  in  the  cen- 
sus report  previously  mentioned.  It  uses  the  ^'  hard  spring  wheat^^  which 
is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  and  its  products,  therefore,  are  typical  of 
this  particular  variety. 

The  second  partial  series  is  from  the  mill  of  Herr  &  Oissel^  in  George- 
towUi  D*  0.,  and  the  wheat  used  at  the  time  the  specimens  were  collected 
was  a  mixture  of  Virginia  ^^Fulta^  and  ^^  Longberry.^  Their  products 
are  illustrative^  therefore,  of  the  eflfect  of  the  roller  process  on  Virginia 
winter  wheat 

The  third  partial  series  consists  of  a  few  specimens  resulting  ft*om 
the  milling  of  Ohio  winter  wheat  by  Warder  &  Baniett,  of  Springfield, 
OhiO|  by  toe  same  methods  as  the  others. 

The  Minnesota  samples,  being  more  numerous,  will  be  taken  up  first 
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PABT6  OP  THE  WHEAT  GRAIN  IN  DIFFEEENT  MILL  PRODUCTS. 

SOOl.  Wheal  as  it  enien  the  milL — Tbe  whole  wheat  grain  mixed  with  oockle,  oate,  and 
other  foreign  seed,  as  it  couies  fi-om  the  thrasher. 

900B.  TFkeat  prepared  for  Ae  9*p/{«.— The  Ibrdigii  seeds  have  been  removed^  with  the  eK- 
ceptfon  of  a  few  grains  of  cockle  and  outs.  The  cockle  is  theretV're  t-o  be 
found  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  process.  The  hairs  have  been  largely  rnbbe<l 
off,  together  With  portions  of  the  cntiole.  Souje  hairs  are,  however,  still  left, 
and  portions  of  tbe  outicle  remain  attached  and  semi-detuche<l,  especiattly  to- 
ward the  crease.  The  grain  as  a  whole  presents  a  changed  and  much  cleaner 
appearance. 

8003.  CoeJusand  $creening8,—Amoug  the  foreign  seeds  there  are  found  principally 
oookle  and  a  species  of  polygonum  and  oats,  together  with  broken  pieces  of 
wheat,  dirt,  ohaif,  &,t, 

2004.  Scourtngs  removed  by  cleantre, — These  consist  almost  entirely  of  cuticle  and  bain, 
but  portions  of  epicarp,  with  the  hairs  still  adherent,  and  of  eudocarp  are 
present.  Treatment  with  iodine  reveals  a  small  amount  of  endosperm  or 
starch,  and  shows  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  grain  are  the  most 
highly  nitrogenous.  The  contrast  between  the  embryous  menibrone  and  eu« 
docarp  and  the  epicarp  and  cuticle  is  prominent.  The  embryous  membrane 
is  recognized  by  its  roundish  cells ;  the  endocarp  bv  its  transverse  oells>  twice 
as  lon^  as  broad,  and  packed  closely  and  reguiarly,  like  cigars,  which  has 
given  It  the  name  of  cigar-coat,  and  the  epicarp  by  its  very  long  and  irregu- 
ua  oellB  arranged  lon(^iuidinally,  the  cuticle  being  of  a  similar  sort. 

S005.  First  break, — The  grain  is  split  along  the  crease  normally  into  two  halves,  bnt 
also  frequently  into  fours,  or  even  more  irregularly.  The  glistening,  hard, 
doury  endosperm  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time.  Comparatively 
little  flour  or  dust  is  made. 

2006.  Chop  from  first  break, — ^This  consists  principally  of  endosperm,  but  small  portions 

of  bran  *  and  germ  are  present,  the  former  including  all  the  various  outer 
coats. 

2007.  Second  httak. — In  this  break  the  greater  part  of  the  endosperm  is  separated  from 

the  bran,  and  is  seen  as  large  well-shapen  middlings,  together,  of  course,  with 
some  small  stuff  and  dnst. 

2008.  Chop  from  second  frr«a^'.— This  is  chiefly  endosperm,  with  somewhat  less  bran 

than  the  previous  chop.  Whole  germs  and  parts  are  numerous.  The  endo- 
sperm is  of  all  sizes,  but  the  greater  portion  of  large  an  ji^ular  fragments.  The 
bran  includes  portions  of  afl  the  oater  coverings,  while  dusty  matter  and 
starch  grains  are  quite  abundant. 

200(1.  Third  hreak.^TliQ  endosperm  is  so  completely  separated  in  tluH  break  that  it 
only  remains  in  scattered  patches  upon  the  bran,  and  the  embryous  membrane 
is  <|nite  visible. 

2010.  Chop  from  third  brcrtfc.— The  middling  or  particles  of  endosperm  are  much  liner, 
ana  there  is  more  dust.  Small  portions  of  germ  are  plentiful.  The  branny 
particles  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  in  the  i.ast  chop  but  smaller,  and  there 
ifuuore  dust  of  a  uitrogouons  kind. 

9011.  Fonrih  br^fc.— Only  to  be  distinguished  from  No.  2009  by  the  slightly  cleaner 
bran. 

21W.  Chop  from  fourth  ftrwfAr.— -Not  very  diflxirentin  appearance  from  2010,  except  that 
it  is  composed  of  more  liuely  divided  particles. 

8013.  Fifth  ftreoA;.— Still  cleaner  bran  than  )10\\.  It  still  holds  a  very  appreciable  por- 
tion of  endosperm. 

2014.  Cho]f  from  fifth  67*ea^*.— Chop  contains  a  great  deal  of  branny  matter,  including 

Sieees  of  epicarp,  endocarn,  and  embryous  membrane.    The  endosperm  Ih  very 
ne  and  much  mixed  with  germ.    Oi  course  in  all  these  prcxlncta  portions  of 
the  testa  and  tegmen  are  present,  but  they  are  not  easily  seen  except  in 
careful  preparations. 
^5,  8\xik  ^rfafc.--Barely  distinguishable  from  bran. 

"'^H,  Chop  from  sixUt  break, — Very  largely  made  up  of  small  pieces  of  branny  material 
and  8«nnB.    The  endosperm  which  is  present  is  very  flne. 
Urnii.-^iifi  iscorapoRed  practically  of  epicarp,  eudocarp,  and  embrvous  niem- 

tbrane,  the  cells  of  the  latter  having  been  very  little  disturbed.  There  is  still 
a  little  cuticle  and  endosperm  loft,  but  they  have  mostly  disappeared  in  pre- 
vious oneratiouH. 
Shorli.^ThG^  are  made  up  of  all  the  difteront  parts  of  the  grain  in  rather  a 
fine  condition,  some  of  the  branny  particles  having  endosperm  still  adherent 
to  them.' 


Jtftn  is  need  in  this  description  as  denoting  and  including  any  p*-'      '   '      ^^ta 
be  grain. 
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2019.  Middlings f  Undeaned  Xc.  1.— These  aro  the  larjcest  sized  middlings,  and  conritt 

in  themselTes  of  clean,  angular  fragments  of  endosperm,  but  tney  are  mixed 
with  considerable  shorto  and  many  whole  and  broken  eerms.  They  are  the 
most  impnre  of  the  five,  and  an  analysis  will  show  this  lact. 

2020.  Middlings^  Undeaned  Xo,  2.— All  the  particles  are  finer  than  in  the  previons  mid- 

dlings, and  less  germ  and  bran  is  present,  which  will  prodace  a  corresponding 
change  in  their  chemical  composition. 

2021.  Middlings,  UncUaned  No,  3. — Still  finer  than  No.  2,  and  less  bran  and  germ. 

2022.  Middlings^  UncUaned  No.  4.— Finer  than  No.  3,  and  less  bran  and  germ. 

2023.  Middlings,  I7fioleait«dJVo.5.— The  finest  of  all  the  middlings,  with  almoet  no  bran 

and  germ.    The  efiect  of  cleaning  will  be  smalL 

2024.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No.  1.— Many  of  the  lighter  particles  of  bran  removed,  but 

there  is  mnch  remaining,  as  well  as  of  the  germ. 

2025.  Middlinas,  Cleaned  No.  2.— %e  bran  is  to  a  large  degree  removed  in  cleaning  these 

middlings,  bnt  the  germ  of  course  remains. 

2026.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No.  3.— The  bran  is  almost  all  gone. 

2027.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No.  4.— These  middlings  are  practically  quite  clean  and  pore 

endosperm.    Only  here  and  there  a  particle  of  bran  or  germ. 

2028.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No.  5.~Quite  clean,  and  very  small  in  size. 

2029.  First  nUddlingSf  reduction  on  smooth  rolls. — ^The  germ  is  flattened,  and  the  endo- 

sperm reduced  in  size. 

2030.  Chop  from  jUrst  reduction  of  middlings.— Th'ia  sample  appears  to  be  misplaced,  as 

it  contains  much  bran  and  germ. 

2031.  Ssd^ynd  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls.— A  sample  of  this  reduction  was  not 

famished. 

2032.  Chop  from  second  reduction  of  middlings.— This  chop  contains  a  few  particles  of 

bran  and  germ* 

2033.  Third  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls.— The  germ  is  prominent  in  its  flattened 

condition. 

2034.  Chop  from  third  reduction  of  middlings.— The  bran  and  germ  have  been  almost 

entirely  removed. 

2035.  Fourth  middlings,  reduction  on  smooUi  rolls. — ^Like  the  middlings  themselvee, 

merely  reduced  in  size. 

2036.  Chop  from  fourth  reduction  of  middlings. — Here  and  there  a  small  particle  of  bran 

seen. 

2037.  Fifth  middlings f  reduction  on  smooth  roll<.— Resembles  of  course  the  fifth  mid- 

dlings. 

2038.  Chop  mm  fifth  reduction  of  middlings.— TYds  is  not  as  white  as  the  chop  firom  the 

fifth  reduction,  as  it  contains  bran  and  germ  in  small  quantitieii. 

2039.  Flour  from  the  first  reduction. — ^The  grains  of  endosperm  are  clean  and  sharp. 

2040.  Flow  from  the  second  reduction. — ^The  grains  are  not  as  sharp  as  those  from  the 

first  reduction. 

2041.  Flour  from  the  third  reduction.— Very  much  like  the  flour  from  the  second  reduc- 

tion, but  perhaps  a  little  lumnier. 

2042.  Flour  from  the  fourth  reduction.— More  coherent  and  yellower  than  previons  flours. 

2043.  Flour  from  the  fifth  reduction.— There  is  no  specimen  of  this  flour. 

2044.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  No.  1. — ^These  tailings  are  coarse.    Th6^  contain 

much  bran,  mixed  with  germ,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  large  middlings. 

2045.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. — Mnch  finer  tiian  the  previous 

tailings  and  freer  trom  germ  and  endosperm. 

2046.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  No.  6.— Largely  composed  of  fine  endosperm, 

mixed  with  bran  and  germ. 

2047.  Tailings  from  the  first  reliction. — These  are  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  fine 

endosperm  and  of  bran  and  germ. 

2048.  Tailings  from  the  second  reduction. — These  are  finer  than  the  first  tailings,  and 

contain  more  germ.  There  are  also  present  pieces  of  endosperm,  flattened 
like  the  germ. 

2049.  Tailings  from  third  reduction.— StiW  finer,  with  much  flattened  endosperm,  and 

less  grain  and  bran. 

2050.  Tailings  from  fourth  reduction.— Yerj  finely  divided  and  flattened  endosperm, 

with  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  bran  and  germ.  This  should  be  very  evident 
in  the  analysis. 

2051.  Tailings  from  fifth  reduction. — Coarser  than  the  fourth  tailings,  and  like  the 

thiid  in  quality. 

2052.  Bepurified  middlings.— CoskXf^  pieces  of  endosperm,  with  much  bran  and  germ. 

2056.  Bakei's'  fiour. — Slightly  yellow  in  color.    The  grains  lack  distinctness,  making 

the  flour  lumpy. 

2057.  Patenl^/fottr.— A  clear  white  grain. 

2058.  TAiW'grade  Hour.— The  grain  is  soft  and  the  flour  dark  and  lumpy.    Particles  of 

bran  and  germ  are  prominent. 
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8059.  .Sreal; /our.— Physically  like  the  baken'  grade  in  appearanoei  bnt  particles  of 

bran  and  germ  are  present,  making  it  of  less  valne. 
S060.  Stone  flour,— ThiB  floor  is  white,  of  a  fair  grain,  with  a  Tery  little  bran. 
S062.  Flour  from  fir9t  iaiUng$.'-A  very  good,  free  grain,  but  a  little  branny. 

2063.  Flour  from  iMrd  iaiUiiga,—A  froO  erain,  bnt  onite  branny  and  yellow. 

2064.  Flour  from  second  tailings, — ^This  m>ur  resembles  that  from  the  first  tailingSi  but 

contains  more  bran  and  is  yellower. 

2070.  First  ^erm.— This  is  made  up  of  the  finest  particles  of  germ,  and  contains  the 

largest  proportion  of  middlings  ana  bran. 

2071.  8woM  germ. — ^The  largest  particles  of  germ,  with  little  bran  and  endosperm. 

2072.  Third  germ,'~A  medium  between  the  two  former. 

2074.  Bra%-dust€r  flour.— TMb  is  black  in  color  and  lumpy.    It  has  little  grain  and  a 

small  portion  of  bran . 

2077.  Stone  stock  No.  2.— A  ^;ood  middling,  with  a  little  bran  and  germ. 

9078.  Stone  stock  No.  3. — ^This  is  not  as  good  as  No.  2,  and  holds  more  bran  and  germ. 

2083.  TaiUngsfrom  sixth  dreaX;.— This  is  made  up  of  about  half  baxley  shaped  and  flat- 
tened pieces  of  endosperm,  the  rest  being  bran,  with  a  uttle  germ. 

9084.  Tailings  from  flrst  centrifugal  reel. — Largely  flattened  endosperm ;  the  rest  germ, 
with  a  little  bran. 

2065.  TaiUngsfrom  second  centrifugal  r«el. —These  are  largely  bran  and  flattened  ondo< 

sperm  with  a  little  germ. 

2086.  2)sit  end  of  the  tailings.— Ab  would  be  expected^  almost  entirely  bran,  with  a  little 

adherent  endosperm  and  a  small  amount  of  germ.  The  embryops  membrane 
is  still  m  place ;  in  fact  during  the  whole  process  there  is  very  little  of  it  re- 
moyed  firom  the  bran,  and  were  it  the  chief  source  of  gluten,  there  would  bo 
very  little  in  any  of  the  products.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  con- 
tains little  or  no  gluten,  being  merely  a  continuation  of  the  germ  a-ftd  having 
a  similar  composition. 

2087.  Dust  from  No.  1  middlings. — ^This  is  mostly  cuticle  epicarp  and  hairs,  with  smaller 

amounts  of  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  grain. 
2068.  Dust  from  the  dust-catcher.— ThiB  is  all  light,  fluffy  matter,  and  is  made  up  of 
small  particles  from  all  parts  of  the  grain. 

These  observations  upon  the  proportions  in  which  .the  different  por- 
tions of  the  grain  enter  into  the  various  produotB  enable  us  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  chemical  analyses  which  follow  with  greater 
clearness  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  and  it  will  be  seen  afterwsurd 
that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  different  parts,  of  bran^ 
the  germ,  and  the  endosperm,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  predict  almost 
the  exact  composition  of  any  of  the  mill  products  from  the  above  data. 
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The  wheat  as  it  enters  the  mill  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  operations 
which  removes  dirt,  foreign  seed,  the  fuzz  at  the  end  of  the  berry,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  outer  coats,  through  the  agency  of  a  run  of 
stones  and  brushes.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  to  lower  the  amount 
of  inorganic  matter  or  ash,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  the  other  con- 
stituents but  slightly,  the  albuminoids  being  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent, 
greater  in  amount.  The  point  from  which  a  convenient  start  may  be 
made  is  at  the  first  break. 

The  chop  from  the  first  rolls  is  very  marked  in  its  difference  in  com- 
positipn  ^m  the  original  wheat.  It  of  course  has  less  fiber,  and  also, 
it  is  seen,  less  ash,  oil,  and  albuminoids ;  in  fact,  it  is  starchy.  It  con- 
tains more  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  comminution  has  allowed 
it  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  air,  and  in  general  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  coarser  or  more  fibrous  a  specimen  is  the  less  water  it  contains, 
while  the  finer  material  holds  more.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  several  portions  of  the  grain  is  as  follows : 

Perotnt 

OiiginAl  grain 9.66 

BaMy  for  tho  break ^ 8.23 

Chop  from  first  break - 12.52 

Fifth  break : 7.62 

Bran 10.91 

The  heat  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  process,  of  course,  is  an  active 
agent,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  original  grain  and  that  ready 
for  the  break.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  various  products  to 
humidity  is,  however,  considered  in  greater  detail  in  another  portion  of 
this  bulletin. 

The  starchy  chop  irom  the  first  break  is  carried  off  to  the  various 
purifying  and  grading  machines,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  left,  as 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  breaks  to  the  end. 

The  tailings  from  the  first  scalper,  consisting  of  the  wheat-grain  split 
open  along  l^e  crease,  which  serve  to  feed  the  second  break  after  the 
cleaning  which  they  undergo,  vary  but  little  from  the  wheat  which  goes 
to  the  first  break.  There  are  slight  differences  which  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  and  preparing  for  analyses  samples  of 
the  product  of  the  different  breaks,  the  finer  chop  having  a  tendency  to 
sift  out  from  the  lighter  bran,  but  they  are  not  great  enough  to  vitiate 
the  conclusions.  In  the  first  break  so  little  is  done,  except  to  crack 
open  the  wheat  and  clean  it  for  the  following  rolls,  that  only  a  small 
change  should  be  expected. 

The  chop  from  the  second  break  is  more  from  the  center  of  the  wheat» 
grain.  It  contains  less  ash,  fat,  and  albuminoids  than  any  of  the  break 
products,  and  includes,  as  was  shown  by^our  preliminary  investigation, 
tl^e  greater  portion  of  the  endosperm. 

The  tailings  supplying  the  third  break  already  show,  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  chop  produced  on  the  second  break,  a  marked  in- 
crease in  those  constituents  which  are  i)eculiar  to  the  outer  portions  of 
the  grain ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  ash,  fiber, 
and  albuminoids.  This  increase  becomes  still  more  apparent  ficom  break 
to  break  until  the  bran  alone  is  left,  which  contains  more  ash  and  fiber 
than  any  other  product  of  the  wheat.  The  several  chops  increase  in  a 
like  manner,  the  last  or  sixth  break  chop  holding  more  albuminoids 
than  the  bran,  and  even  any  other  of  the  resulting  materiaL  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  comminution  of  the  bran  in  the  last  break,  and 
consequently,  as  will  be  seen,  the  middlings  from  this  chop  are  richer 
7  a— ?84 
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in  Ditrogea  than  any  other,  although  not  the  richeflt  in  glnten,  owing  to 
the  proportion  of  bran  and  ge^m  which  they  contain. 

Having  followed  the  grain  through  the  breaks  to  the  bnm,  the  prod- 
nets  of  the  purification  of  the  chop  remain  to  be  studied. 

The  shortS)  or  branny  particles  removed  ftom  the  chop  or  ftom  the 
middlings  by  aspirators,  contain  much  less  fiber  and  ash  thMi  the  bran^ 
although  they  are  of  similar  origin,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  outer  coats 
of  the  grain.  The  analyses  point  to  their  origin  from  those  portions  of 
the  coat  which  contain  less  ash  and  fiber. 

The  middlings  are  gra^led  into  five  classes,  and  in  their  original  un- 
cleaned  state  they  difl'er  chemically  in  the  fact  that  from  No.  1  to  Ko.  5 
there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  ash,  fiber,  and  fat,  while  No.  5  is  richer  in 
albuminoids  than  any  other.  This  would  be  exx>ected  from  our  pre- 
liminary examination,  which  showed  a  decrease  in  bran  fh>m  beginning 
to  end,  and  that  No.  5  was  the  purest  endosperm. 

After  cleaning,  tiie  same  relations  hold  good,  but  owing  to  the  re> 
moval  of  the  branny  particles  there  is  in  all  cases  a  loss  of  ash  con- 
stituents and  fiber.  The  effect  of  cleaning  is  more  apparent  in  Nos.  1 
and  2j  where  more  bran  is  removed. 

The  reduction  of  the  middlings  on  smooth  rolls  changes  the  eompo- 
sitton  but  slightly,  and  the  flours  which  originate  from  this  process  are 
very  siqailar  to  the  middlings  from  which  they  were  produced.  That 
from  the  fourth  reduction  is  richer  in  nitrogen,  as  would  also  be  the 
case  with  the  fifth,  although  want  of  a  specimen  prevented  an  analysis. 

The  tailings  iVom  the  middlings  purifiers  present  the  usual  character- 
istics of  by-products,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  outer  part  of  t^e 
grain  with  its  high  percentages  of  ash  and  fiber,  and,  in  this  case  also 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  tailings  marked  No.  6 
contain  only  one-third  as  mnch  ash  as  the  others,  but  this  is  explained 
by  the  tact  that  they  are  largely  composed  of  endosperm. 

The  tailings  from  the  different  reductions  are  nearly  alike  in  compo- 
sition, with  two  exceptions :  Those  i^m  the  fourth  contain  little  ash 
fiber  and  nitrogen.  Like  No.  6  of  the  purifier  tailings,  they  consist 
largely  of  endosperm.  Those  from  the  second  v^eduction  contain  much 
germ,  and  are  therefore  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  rest. 

The  repurified  middlings,  as  might  he  expected,  contain  much  more 
ash,  oil,  and  fiber  than  the  orighial,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
nitrogen  but  not  in  gluten,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  bran  they 
contain. 

Analyses  of  the  three  grades  of  flour  as  furnished  to  the  market  fol- 
low. From  a  cursory  glance  it  might  be  said  that  the  low-grade  flour 
was  the  best,  as  it  contains  the  most  albnminoids,  but  its  weakness  is 
discovered  in  the  fact  that  it  has  only  4  per  cent,  of  gluten.  The  bakers' 
flour  contains  more  ash,  oil,  fiber,  albnminoids,  and  gluten  than  the 
pa^t,  but  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  the  first  tln:ee  constituents 
mentioned,  it  is  proportionately  lacking  in  whiteness  and  lightness. 
The  two  flours  each  have  their  advantageous  points. 

Several  other  grades  6t  flour— break  flour,  stone  flour,  and  flours  from 
the  first,  second,  and  third  tailings — are  all  very  similar,  and,  as  far  as 
chemical  analysis  is  concerned,  good.  The  preliminary  examination 
has,  however,  shown  certain  defects  in  each.  The  break  flour  is  richer 
in  albumin(^ds  and  gluten  than  any  other,  and  if  it  were  pure  and  its 
physical  condition  were  good,  it  would  be  of  value. 

The  roller  process  i»  distinguished  for  the  completeness  with  whicn 
it  rev  "^rm  of  the  grain  during  the  manu&cture  of  flour  by 

flai^  ngitout  This  frimishes  the  three  by-products  which 
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•re  kooWD  m  Untj  eeooDd,  and  tbifd  germ.  They  consUt  of  the  germ  of 
tbe  wbeat  mpced  with  varying  pfoiiortions  of  branny  and  stai-cby  mat- 
ter,  the  second  being  the  purest.  They  all  contain  muoh  ash,  oil^  and 
nitrogen,  and  if  allowed  to  be  ground  with  the  flour  blacken  it  by  the 
presenoe  of  the  oil  and  render  it  ver^  liable  to  fermentation,  owing  to 
the  iieonliar  nitrogenous  bodies  which  it  carries.  A  more  complete 
analysis  appesirs  in  another  place. 

The  flour  from  the  bran^dusters  is  muoh  like  that  iVom  the  tailiugs, 
and  like  the  stone  stock,  from  a  chemical  i>oint  of  view.  This  mei*ely 
shows  that  chemical  evidence  shoultl  not  alone  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, for  the  bran-duster  flour  is  a  dirty,  lumpy  by-product,  while  the 
stone  stocks  are  valuable  middlings.  Analyses  of  various  tailings  are 
neit  in  the  series,  and  need  no  comments  Those  of  the  dust  tVom 
middlings  and  dust-oatchers  are  rather  surprising,  in  that  they  both 
contain  much  glnten  and  the  first  one  much  fiber,  but  this  is  due  to 
their  containing  both  bran  and  endosperm. 

To  fbUow  the  gluten  through  the  process  it  is  necessary  to  go  baok  to 
the  breaks.  The  amount  in  the  various  chops  does  not  vary  greatly. 
TlMre  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  however,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  ore^s, 
where  no  gluten  was  found  in  the  feed,  but  much  in  the  chop.  This  is 
owing  to  tiie  fact  that  the  feed  has  become  at  this  point  in  the  process 
so  branny  that  by  the  nsnal  method  of  washing  to  obtain  the  gluten  it 
does  not  allow  of  its  uniting  in  a  coherent  mass  and  separating  firom 
the  bran. 

Among  the  middlings,  both  undeaned  and  cleaned,  ihe  fourth  is  the  ^ 
richest  in  glnten,  and  the  result  of  the  process  of  cleaning  is  to  increase 
the  amount,  although  slightly  diminishing  the  nitrogen,  which  is  due  to 
the  removal  of  the  branny  matter,  which,  though  rich  in  nitrogen,  is 
poor  in  gluten. 

In  the  products  of  the  reduction  on  smooth  rolls,  the  chops  from  the 
higher  middliugs  are  the  richest,  and  if  the  analyses  of  the  flours  were 
complete,  Ko»  4  would  probably  contain  more  than  the  lower  numbers. 

The  tailings  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  remarkable,  not  so  much 
that  2(0. 1  has  no  gluten,  but  that  Kos.  2, 3,  and  4  have  7.62  per  cent.,  and 
No.  6  as  much  us  14.37  i)er  cent.  The  regular  increase  shows  that  the 
highest  numbers  must  contain  a  large  portion  of  endosperm. 

That  this  is  the  case  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  different 
tailings  has  shown.  No.  1  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  outer 
coatings  of  the  grain ;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  same  mixed  with  a  large 
proTiortion  of  endospeim,  which  is  attached  thereto,  while  in  No.  6  it  is 
difiicult  to  discover  any  large  amount  of  anything  but  flouring  material, 
and  the  small  percentage  of  ash  shows  also  that  it  cannot  contain  much 
bran. 

In  a  like  manner  No.  4  tailings  from  the  reductions  has  13.34  per  cent, 
of  gluten,  which  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  endosi>erm  which  it 
contains,  and  in  this  case^  too,  the  tact  of  the  pi*esence  of  so  much  of 
the  interior  of  the  beiTy  is  presaged  by  the  low  percentage  of  ash.  The 
remaining  tailings  of  this  class  have  little  or  no  gluten,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  1,  as  they  contain  very  little  endosperm. 

In  connection  with  the  remaining  specimens  the  gluten  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  results  as  a  whole  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  less  of  it  is  wasted  in  the  by-products  than  would  l>e  imagined. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  point  data,  which  are  not  at  hand,  iu 
regard  to  the  per  cent  of  each  material  produced,  are  necessary. 

The  products  irom  Virginia  wheat,  similar  to  those  which  have  just 
been  described,  present  the  same  but  not  as  wide  variations  iu  the 

• 
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breaks  and  in  the  flours ;  the  low  grade,  instead  of  containing  less  gla- 
ten,  has  more  than  the  bakers'  or  patent.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  softness  of  the  wheat,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  less  suited 
to  the  process,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  to  a  certi^in  degree  by  Uie 
specimens  of  flour  from  Ohio  wheat,  among  which  tlie  low  grade,  al- 
though not  exceeding  the  other  brands  in  the  amount  of  gluten,  ai>- 
])roaches  very  nearly  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  spring  wheats  are  particularly  suited  for  roller-milling. 

RELATION  OF  NITROGEN  TO  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  variations  in  the  percentages  of  ash  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
grain  apd  in  the  constituents  of  tiie  ash  of  each  part,  as  far  as  investi* 
gated,  correspond  closely  with  the  results  of  Dempwolff.*  Our  resolta 
are  at  present  incomplete.  They,  however,  ftimish  the  data  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  relation  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid. 

Starting  with  a  ratio  of  2.8  in  tbd  whole  grain,  with  every  purification 
of  the  pn^uct  the  figure  rises  until  it  reaches  the  highest  grade  mid- 
dlings and  patent-flour ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  approach  the  more  perfect 
products  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  phosphates  than  of  nitrogen.  The 
highest  ratios  are  found  in  the  patent  flours  and  in  the  chop  and  mid- 
dlings, which  lead  directly  to  this  product.  In  the  flours  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  different  grades  of  middlings  the  change  in  the  ratio  is 
gradual  and  corresi>onds  closely  to  the  inverse  change  in  the  amount 
of  phosphates  in  the  ash.  A  high  ratio  denotes,  therefore,  a  deficiency 
in  phosphates,  and  this  is  the  chief  fault  with  the  high-grade  flours. 

THE  GERMS. 


One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  roller-milling  process,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  the  removal  of  the  germ  of  the  grain,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  injuring  the  quality  of  the  flour.  Among  the  by-products  of  the 
P&bury  mill  are  included  three  separations  of  germs  known  as  firsts 
second,  and  third.  They  are  all  rich  in  oil  and  albuminoids,  which  to- 
gether form  one-half  of  the  substlkuce.  The  second  germ  seems  to  be 
freer  from  contamination  and  was  selected  for  a  more  detailed  exwnina- 
tion. 

The  following  determinations  were  made: 

Analffsii  of  germ. 


ComUtaeBts. 


Water.. 
Anb... 
C>». 


Sol  able  in  80  per  cent  alcohol.... 

Inwlnblein  water 

Soluble  in  water 

Suxar  or  doxtrine 

Non-rednHnK  substance.. 

Albtuuinoids 

Soluble  in  F*ter , 

Dextrine 

Albuminoids 

Starch*  Ac,  ondetennlned 

Fiber 

Insdnble  albamlnolda , 


Percent   Peroant. 


20.45 


26w47 


4.44 


&75 

&45 

ISwOl 


1.96 


l&HS 
2.M 
1.06 


t44 
3.00 

1.75 
2&60 


lOOiOO 


•Liebig'fl  Annalen  derCliemie,  cxlix,  345. 
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The  interest  of  the  analyses  centers  m  the  presence  of  so  much  sugar 
and  soluble  albuminoids.  The  sugar  has  been  calculated  to  percentage 
as  if  it  were  dextrose.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  until  in- 
verted by  acids.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  by  inversion  becoming  less  so, 
but  not  laevo-rotatory.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  formed  from  starch 
which  may  be  present  through  the  action  of  some  ferment  in  the  germ ; 
but  it  seems  probable,  especially  since  so  much  soluble  nitrogen  is 
present  pointing  to  diastatio  action,  and  it  may  be  classed  somewhere 
between  dextrine  and  maltose.  In  fact  it  has  been  found  that  the  water 
extract  if  left  in  contact  with  the  residue  of  the  germ  would  soon  be  the 
cause  of  a  peculiar  fermentatiou.  This  shows  the  bad  effect  the  pres- 
ence of  this  soluble  albuminoid  would  have  in  flour,  causing  a  fermehta- 
tion  or  putrefaction  which  would  iryure  and  discolor  it.  The  oil  in  the 
germ  is  also  an  additional  source  of  trouble,  in  that  it  is  readily  oxidized 
under  certain  circumstances  and  tends  to  blacken  the  flour. 

TffR  RELATIONS  OP  THE  WHEAT  GRAIN  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
HUMIDITY  OF  THE  AIR. 

In  the  report  of  W.  II.  Brewer  on  the  cereals,  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Cen- 
sus for  1880,,  he  gives  the  results  of  certain  experiments  by  Ililgard,  of 
California,  showing  the  changes  in  weight  of  wheafr  when  exposed  to 
alternations  of  dry  and  moist  air.  Galifornia  wheat,  being  particularly 
dry  asitcomes  from  thehot  valleys  where  it  grows,  absorbs  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  seaports  or  during  transportation  by  sea.  Brewer 
extended  these  exx>erimeuts  to  all  the  cereals,  and  weighing  them  at 
intervals,  found  that  under  the  conditions  which  he  employed  they 
without  exception  lost  about  the  same  amount  from  summer  to  winter 
that  they  would  gain  from  winter  to  summer,  and  that  when  artificially 
dried  and  again  exposed  to  the  air,  a  few  minutes  would  suflSce  for  the 
absorption  of  several  per  c^nt.  of  moisture. 

The  importance  commercially  of  this  <3apacity  for  absorbing  or  losing 
moistnre  is  of  course  apparent,  and  experiments  were  undertaken  before 
the  appearance  of  Brewer's  report  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  in  reference  especially  to  mill  products. 

The  materials  were  exposed  in  the  balance-room  of  the  laboratory  of 
the  Department  proi)erly  protected  by  a  screen  from  exterior  influences 
other  than  atmosphericl  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  noted  by 
means  of  a  psychrometer  at  the  time  of  weighing. 

The  first  series  consisted  of  a  number  of  flours  from  Minnesota,  all 
milled  by  the  roller  process  from  hard  spring  wheats.  Three  of  the  five 
contained  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  water  originally,  one  a  little  over  9,  and 
one  over  13,  The  first  day  of  exposure  was  comparatively  dry  for  the 
cUmate  of  Washington,  but  evidently  moist  as  compared  to  the  locali- 
ties from  which  all  the  flours  but  one  had  come,  because  there  was  a 
large  gain  in  the  part  of  three,  a  small  gain  by  the  Pillsbury  "A,'-  and 
a  loss  by  the  only  one  holding  originally  a  large  amount  of  moisture  j  in 
fiact,  the  result  was  an  approximation  to  equalization  of  moisture  in  all, 
as  would  be  expected.  If  we  add  the  gains  and  subtract  the  losses,  the 
figures,  though  not  representing  actual  percentages,  would  appear  for 
moisture  as  follows  on  the  second  day : 
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Number. 

moisture. 

GaUior 
loM. 

3114   .., 

9.M 
7.M 

7.tt 
7.»7 
19.00 

+  .«5 
4t.lft 

IflLU 

"ii;»  ...• 

a» 

^mj 

l«.u 

'.•117.   

10.12 

•ji_-o ,. 

Hi  41 

Tbe  first  day's  exposure  was  safficient,  thereforei  to  equalize  the  moist* 
uro  in  all  tbe  floors,  and  followiug  them  through  the  succeediuff  weeks, 
they  all  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  the  changes  iu  condition  of  moist- 
ure in  about  the  same  degree. 

A  specimen  of  the  whole  grain  exposed  beside  tbe  flour  proTed  itself 
not  OH  susceptible  as  the  finer  mateiial,  but  nevertheless  reai>onded  to 
a  certain  degree  to  the  daily  changes  in  humidity.  A  tabulation  of  the 
results  follow: 
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Tbe  approxiuiate  agreoiiicnt  between  the  difl'erent  grades  of  floor 
under  ordinary  conditions  being  apparent,  they  were  Hubniitted  to  an 
atmosphere  nearly  satarateil  with  moisture ;  that  is  to  «ay,  they  were 
placed  under  a  bell  with  a  dish  of  water.  They  all  gained  from  7  to  9 
per  cent,  over  their  air-dry  weight,  but  the  low  grade  and  patent  flonr 
possessed  the  largest  capacity  for  moisture,  the  bakers'  holding  about 
2  per  cent,  less.  On  removal  to  dry  air  this  gain  was  lost  in  a  very  few 
hours,  the  bakers'  losing  a  proportionately  larger  amount  than  the 
others.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  a  larger  percentage  In  gluten  in  this 
flour  that  it  gains  less  and  loses  more  water  than  o^ers  is  questionable. 

A  Minnesota  patent  exposed  in  a  small  desiccator  to  air  saturated 
with  moisture  absorbed  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight  in 
sixty-four  hours,  and  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours,  or  four  days,  more 
than  29  i>er  cent;  but  at  that  time  a  film  of  mould  covered  the  flour.  Tbe 
determinations  at  intervals  showed  the  gain  to  be — 

Orma& 

Weight  of  flour  taken 1.0000 

Weight  after  35  mlnutee 1.0885 

Weight  after  18  houw 1.0980 

Weight  after  22  houw .v...  1.JW05 

Weight  after  42  honn 1.8405 

Weight  after  64  honrs 1.2670 

Weight  after  92  hours UW15 

The  flours  are  plainly  more  susceptible  to  moisture  than  the  grain, 
owing  to  their  greater  comminution.  It  was  found  in  Galifornia  that 
the  latter,  after  being  artificially  dried,  would  absorb  25  per  cent  of 
moisture.  Here  a  flour,  idthougn  not  dried,  has  absorbed  over  29  per 
cent  of  its^original  weight. 

To  decide  what  parts  of  the  grain  were  able  to  absorb  and  retain  tbe 
most  moisture,  how  &r  the  degree  of  comminution  affected  the  result, 
several  of  the  most  prominent  products  of  the  roller  process  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  tbe  previous  specimens. 
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The  coarser  products  absorbed  less  moistare  than  the  finer,  at  least 
wUere  there  was  a  marked  ohaiige,  and  among  the  fine  material  there 
was  less  difi'erciice  than  might  be  expected.  The  germ  after  more  than 
two  mouths'  exj)osure  seemed  to  have  accumulated  more  water  thau 
any  other,  but  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  with  the  theruiometer  at  73^  F. 
on  the  27th  of  June,  brought  the  whole  series  below  their  original  de- 
gree of  moisture.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  germ  exposed  for  a  few  days 
for  comparison  with  that  which  had  been  weighed  out  longer  rapidly 
reached  a  point  even  in  excess  of  the  latter,  it  being  fresher  and  not 
caked  so  much  together.    The  gains  and  losses  were  as  follows : 

No.  2072. 

May  24, 1. 30  p.  m 102.88 

May  24, 2. 30  p.  m 103.18 

May  26, 10  a.  m 103.93 

May  28, 10  a.  m 104.83 

May  29, 10  a.  m 09.88 

June  5,10 a.m 100.83 

June  9,10  a.m 106.13 

June  10, 10  a.  m 107.09 

and  then  left  in  the  balance  case  with  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  for  forty- 
eight  hours : 

June  12 104.05 

and  over  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  desiccator  forty-eight  hours : 

June  14 96.38 

or  nearly  dry. 

The  results  are  instructive,  and  show  how  susceptible  all  portions  of 
the  wheat  grain,  in  whatever  stats  of  comminution,  are  to  hygroscopic 
conditions;  and  it  will  be  noticed,  as  was  found  by  Brewer^  that  in  sum- 
mer the  amount  of  moisture  held  by  grain  is  larger  than  in  winter. 

FLOURS. 

The  analyses  of  flours  given  in  a  previous  bulletin  having  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  millers  of  the  l^rthwest,  they  furpished  the  De- 
partment  with  a  series  of  selected  samples  of  tfte  best  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  ^^  patents.'^  These4  together  with  an  Ohio  and  a  District  of 
Columbia  "patent  flour  ^  ootalned  directly  from  the  millers,  have  been 
analyzed. 

American  floitrB  of  1883. 


ContUtaents. 

1858. 

2100. 

2097. 

2114. 

2115. 

2116. 

2117. 

2118. 

2110. 

2121. 

Water 

PereL 

12.82 

.34 

.18 

1.71 

10.68 

35.52 

10.76 

PereL 

12.98 

.32 

.10 

1.60 

0.08 

20.55 

0.08 

PereL 

11.48 

.39 

.21 

2.07 

12.05 

PereL 

0.48 

.39 

.26 

1.09 

12.43 

30.14 

10.85 

PercL 

7.80 

.43 

.27 

2.02 

12.00 

41.05 

11.74 

PereL 

7.85 

.42 

.23 

1.09 

12.43 

4U.82 

11.81 

PereL 

7.  in 

.45 

.  23 

l.HH 

11.73 

35.20 

10.ft« 

PereL 
7.64 
.42 
.26 
il3 
13.30 
S6.60 
11.11 

PereL 
8.11 
.5-/ 
.3'J 
2.16 
13. 4H 
44.85 
12.50 

PereL 
11.33 

Ash 

PjOj 

01 
48 

Nitrosen 

•'   IK 

Moist  cluten 

Drygmteu 

13  G.*! 
30. 7:i 
13.03 

1856.  Patent  flour,  Warder  A.  Bamett,  SpringfleM,  Ohio. 
2100.  Patent  floar,  Herr  &.  Clssel,  Geor^^etown,  D.  C. 
2057.  Patent  floor,  0.  L.  Pilhbury,  Minneapolla,  Mlnu. 

2114.  Patent  flour,  Pillsbury  "A,"  best.  Minneapolla.  Minn. 

2115.  Patent  flour,  Bed  Biver  Boiler  Mills.  Ferfints  Falls,  liinn. 
2116;  Patent  flour.  B.  L.  FraKoo.  Frasoe  City.  Minn. 

2117.  Suow  Cloud,  Pembina  Mill  Cnmpeny,  Petnbina,  Dak. 

2118.  Fargo'8  Best,  Fargo  Boiler  Mills,  Fargo,  Dak. 
2110.  No.  1  Straight,  Fargo  Boiler  Mills,  Farco,  Dak. 
2121.  Patent  Floor,  George  DaTis,  Ottawa,  Minn. 
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The  Eastern  flour  is  poorer  in  nitrogen  and  gluten  than  any  of  tlio 
others.  In  fact  the  flours  follow  clonely  the  composition  of  the  wheat 
vhiob  has  been  exaniiueil  from  tlie  same  parts  of  the  country.  Dakota 
makes  a  flour  richer  than  any  other  in  gluten  in  the  same  way  that  it 
produces  a  wheat  of  that  description.  The  sample  from  Pembina,  like 
tbe  wheat  froju  that  locality,  is  lower  than  any  other  spring- wheat 
flour.  The  average  of  these  "  North  westeni  spring- wheat  flours"  is  high, 
aod  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country  they  are  the  richest 
which  have  been  analyze<l.  They  compare  favorably  with  Hungarian 
roll  flour,  which  they  closely  resemble. 

Average  composition  cf  flours. 


CoDttitueDts. 


Eighteen 

for  baklBf 

expert- 

mente. 


^rty-nine 
flonn,  IT. 
S.Ceii8iia. 


Kight 
EMtem 
flourt. 


and  Dakota 
flaiita. 


Wfctar 

AMk 

AlUmniaoida . 


PereenL 
12.85 


ILC 


Peremt. 

ILM 

.58 

1L90 


PeremU. 

12.49 

.65 

10.41 


Ptf  MItf. 

t.96 

.44 

12.12 


Another  peculiarity  of  the  spring-wheat  flours  is  their  dryness.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  averages  that  they  contain  several  per  cent,  less 
moistnre  than  the  Eastern  specimens.  From  the  results  of  the  exi)eri- 
ments  on  the  relations  of  such  material  to  atmospheric  conditions  it  is 
plain  that  they  would  gain  weight  on  transportation  east  or  to  tbe  coast, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  a  barrel  of  dii^  Western  flour  would  make 
more  bread  than  a  barrel  of  Eastern.  This  is  certainly  an  important 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  flours.  In  specimens  Kos. 
2057  and  2121  the  absorption  had,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  place,  while 
the  others,  being  tightly  boxed,  were  received  without  any  absorption. 
How  readily  this  would  have  taken  place  had  an  opportunity  occurred, 
will  be  seen  in  the  analyses  of  the  flours  used  for  baking. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  analyses  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  roller-milling  process  and  the 
growth  of  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Korthwest  has  furnished  the  country 
with  a  finer  flour  than  it  has  before  possessed,  and  one  which  should 
make  a  bread  comparing  favorably  with  Hungarian  manufacture.  In 
£Eict  in  the  baking  experiments  the  bread  made  from  these  flours  ex- 
celled all  others  in  quality. 
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The  flours  which  have  jost  been  mentioned  as  used  for  experimental 
baking  purposes  have  been  so  far  examined  as  to  determine  the  per- 
centages of  water,  nitrogen,  and  albuminoids,  and  moist  and  dry  gluten. 
The  results  are  here  collected: 

Analyses  of  flours  used  in  baking. 


Variety. 

Serial 
number. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Albumen. 

Glaten. 

MoUt 

Dry. 

V'vTjiAiid  p^tc^nt -r 

2503 

Per  eenL 
ii.fif* 

PereenL 
L65 
L75 
1.84 
1.46 
1.53 
1.93 
2.02 
L73 
L70 
1.59 
1.93 
LOO 
1.85 
1.90 
2.51 
1.95 
L67 
L16 

Peremt 
10.83 
10.94 
U.60 

9.10 

9.56 
12.08 
12.60 
10.81 
10.62 

9.94 
12.08 

9.96 
1L66 
1L90 
15.64 
12.19 
10.44 

7.18 

Percent, 
33.82 
33.49 
30.15 
3L58 
33.40 
36.07 
36.81 
37.89 
29.63 
33.60 
87.86 
28.89 
34.45 
39.18 
34.22 
36.71 
82.24 
20.84 

Pfroent, 
9.60 

i^^rvlMiil  •trftifftft 

2800  1           11.  OR 

10.28 

MarylMid  low-gTade 

DiAtdct  ColnmbiA  patent. . . 
DUtriot  Colombia  straight.. 
VirgiBla  straight 

2808 
2821 
2820 
2591 
2807 
2805 
2100 
2822 
2594 
2801 
2806 
2592 
2599 
2803 
2804 
2824 

12.78 
12.98 
12.88 
12.16 
11.77 
12.10 
12.85 
12.33 
12.00 
12.87 
13.25 
12.82 
12.05 
1L77 
12.04 
14.08 

11.18 
9.00 
9.76 

11.41 

Vinriiiia  low*frrade. ........ . 

XL  60 

Viriinla  DatoQt 

1L06 

Ohio  patnit.. .•...«•.-•- .--. 

10.47 

Tndiaaa  patent,  .rr^r^r^.r... 

10.08 

niinoit  patent 

1L56 

Wiaoonsin  stoaight 

9.56 

Winoonain  natent. . .  r . ,  ^ . . . . 

10.65 

1L98 

Hinneeotafow-gnMle 

MinmMota  balcem'  . .   . .  t  . . . 

14.06 
11.71 

Miaaonii  patent 

9.23 

Oregon  new  process 

6.75 

They  are  remarkably  uniform  in  albuminoids  and  gluten,  and  also -in 
moisture,  showing  that  they  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  flour, 
beOTL  subjected  to  very  similar  hygroscopic  conditions.  The  flours  from 
Minnesota  have,  without  doubt,  gained  moisture  since  they  were  origi- 
nally milled,  if  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  pre^ous  analyses  of  samples 
sent  directly  from  the  mills.  For  this  reason,  in  our  bread  experiments 
with  this  collection  of  flours,  less  variation  in  yield  was  found  than  if 
they  had  been  used  directly  from  the  mill  with  wider  variations  in  their 
per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Among  them  all  two  present  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Oregon  new-proceas  flour  contains  7.18  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  the 
smallest  amount  yet  found  in  the  course  of  analysis.  In  this  respect  it 
corresponds  to  Oregon  wheat,  and  confirms  the  remarks  thereon  on  a 
previous  page.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minnesota  low-grade  contains 
more  albuminoids  and  gluten  than  any  heretofore  examined.  This 
would  not  only  be  remarkable  for  any  flour,  but  is  still  more  so  for  one 
of  low  grade.  How  it  was  graded  is  unknown.  It  makes  a  very  dark 
bread. 

BAKING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PLOUBS   FROM  VARIOUS   SOURCES. 


The  experiments  of  the  McDougall  Brothers,  London,  in  the  autumn 
of  1882,  upon  the  baking  qualities  of  flour  made  from  wheats  in  the 
English  market  from  difterent  parts  of  the  world,  have  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  Statistician  of  this  Department  in  his  report  upon  the 
condition  of  crops  for  December,  1883,  mentions  and  quotes  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

EXPERIBIENTS  IN  BRSAD-MAKINO. 

In  the  antamn  of  1882  the  secretary  of  State  of  India  arranged  with  McDougall  Broth- 
ers, uiillers  and  bakers,  Londou,  to  conduct  a  series  of  experimeuts  with  wheats  from 
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IndiA  in  comparisoD  with  averM^e  sampleB  of  wheat  from  the  prinoipal  oonntriee  pro- 
da<4ng  this  grain.    Of  the  oonmtions  required  by  the  eeoretary  they  say : 

*'  1.  That  we  shonld  take  a  given  quantity  of  each  of  these  xonr  repiesentatiTe  In- 
dian wheats,  Tiz.,  Indian  fine  soft  white,  Indian  superior  sofb  red,  Indian  average 
hard  white,  Indian  average  hard  red,  and  mannfactore  them  into  nonr  bv  the  ordi- 
nary  process  of  grinding  under  millstones.  Also  that  we  should  take  similar  <^uanti- 
ties  ot  the  same  wheats  and  mannfaotnre  them  into  flour  by  means  of  omahing  be- 
tween rollers,  according  to  the  system  l^iown  as  the  Hungarian  or  roller  system.  2. 
Th^t  we  should  take  a  given  quantity  of  eac^  flour  so  produced  and  marinfacture  it 
into  bread.  3.  That  we  should  note  the  c[ualities  ana  other  oharactenstios  of  the 
floors  produced,  also  of  the  offals,  viz.,  middlings,  pollard,  and  bran.  4.  That  we 
should  procure  the  following  representajbive  wheats,  of  fSiir  arerage  quality  of  the 
aeason,  as  then  being  sold  on  Mark  Lane  market,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
results  ibr  comparison,  deal  with  them  precisely  as  above  indicatea.  both  as  regardH 
floor,  bread,  and  offals,  viz.,  English  average,  American  red  winter,  American  spring, 
Aostralian  average,  California  average,  Russian  Saxonska,  Bussian  Taganrog,  Rus- 
sian Eubanka,  Russian  Ghirka,  Egyptian  Buhi,  and  Egyptian  Saida.'' 

The  quantity  used  in  each  case  was  5,000  pounds.  The  samples  varied  in  weight 
from  571pounas  for  the  Saida  Egyptian  to  64  pounds  for  the  soft  Indian  white  va- 
rie^.  The  weight  of  the  separate  ''berries"  varied  greatly;  those  of  American 
spring  were  smallest  of  all,  100  weighing  36.5  grains ;  winter,  49.6  grains ;  Califor- 
nta,  47.7  grains.  The  Australian  were  heaviest,  80.5  grains ;  Indian,  from  51.8  to 
77.7  grains.  The  Saxonska  Russian  was  37.3  grains,  next  to  American  spring  tbo 
ftmaUest,  and  containing  tiie  most  gluten,  23.2  per  cent.;  yet  the  size  appears  to  be  no 
indication  of  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  other  samples,  as  the  heaviest,  the  Austru- 
liao,  averaged  11.6  per  cent.,  and  the  poorest  in  gluten,  bearing  only  4.4  per  cent., 
was  of  medium  weight,  50.1  for  100. 


Value  in  London  per 
496  pounds.    Net 
weight  on  day  of 
valnatlon. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

s 

1^ 

TteUL 

i 

S 

1 

1 

Wheat 

1 

1 

S 

pq 

if 

1 

p 

5 

Iiidiaii(ihiesoftwbit«) 

Do 

B.d. 

49  0 
4»0 
45  0 
45  0 
44  0 
440 
43  0 
43  0 
40  0 

49  0 

50  « 

50  c; 

4ti  0 
48  0 
48  0 

48  0 

49  6 
49  6 
48  0 

48  0 
52  0 
52  0 

49  0 
40  0 
47  0 
47  0 
43  6 
43  6 

Lhi. 
64 
64 

62i 
62i 
60 
CO 

Pr.et 
1.52 
1.52 
.72 
.72 
3.7 
8.7 

Pr.et. 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
3.6 
8.4 
8.4 
7.6 
7.6 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
2.4 
2.4 

1    3.1 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 

Pr.et. 
77.46 
74.10 
78.40 
75.4 
80.  52 
73.2 
79.88 
74.2 
66.2 
70.3 
75.8 
75.1 
76.1 
76.1 
71.1 
70.1 
73.8 
71.5 
72.2 
69.5 
73.0 
71.4 
76.2 
72.0 
72.9 
72.6 
66.9 
67.8 

Pr.at. 

0.82 

11.00 

1.68 

7.7 

.78 
10.3 

.J8 
10.3 
1.1 
7.6 
1.1 
8.0 

.96 
7.8 

.72 
14.5 

.38 

ia3 

.24 

12.1 

1.2 

12.5 

1.2 

9.6 

1.0 

10.4 

.76 

7.2 

Pt.et 
&8 

a? 

9.8 

n.5 

10.0 
14.3 
13.20 
13.8 
9.7 
7.2 
7.4 
9.3 
8.8 
6.6 
9.2 
6.3 
7.9 
11.2 
7.2 
10.4 
11.6 
11.7 
12.7 
12.1 
IJ.O 

Ji.5 

11.4 
6.5 

Pr.rt.lpr.ce. 
12.0  !  1.40 
4. 0     '^.  68 

Pr.  ct. 
6.4 

Indian  (flaperior  soft  red) 

Do 

9.4 
5.3 

3. 6        9.  :•. 

.  98       10. 5 

Indian  (averags  bard  wliito) . . 
Do 

as 

8.1 

as 

3.0 
17.7 

9.2 
14.4 

5.5 

5.1         11.7 
3.8    1     12.  (J 

Indian  (average  hard  red) .... 
Do............ 

1.2 

1.2 

4. 04       13.  4 
5. 1         13.  ] 

Knrl*»>»-T--r  -  

eu.ir  '  1.5 

Wi      1. 5 

ty2s  '  1,0 

<J2^ ;  1.0 

62i  '     .3 
622  1     .^ 

6U  1     '.5 
61J  1     .5 
(51          .0 
61     I     .9 
604  !     .9 
60     1     .9 
611  i     •» 
Oil  1     .K 
M       2. 7 
5H    ;  2.7 
67i  112.1 
574    i2.1 

4. 8         10.  (; 

^^?o".........;.!!.I 

4.2         11.4 

Anatjulian 

.3        11.  t; 

Do       

1-1           T>  *• 

-M-Aw  7.Ml&ni1     

11.5  '  2.34       10.2 

Do 

5.6  1  3.6           n  ii 

California       

15.3 
3.9 
16.4 

ai 

14.7 
3.8 

12.6 
3.3 

ai 

5.0 

10.0 

a5 

7.6 

1.98  1    10  ;. 

Do    

3. 5    !       S.  7 

American  ("winter) ^^ 

1.02       11. i> 

Do 

3.4 
4.76 

a  3 
.7 
.2 

at 

2.9 
5.5 
5.4 
4.04 

11.7 

American  fanrine) * 

1  :»..•{ 

14.1! 

UnBAiiin  ^SaxoubIca)  •••••••••• 

22. 1 

Do'. 

2:*..  2 

Kuaaian  (hard  Taganrog) 

Do 

17.0 
15.0 

Virvntian  /Tlnhi) 

4.4 

Xj|;j|fUIHA  \XItUU/ 

Do 

7.0 

EffvDtiflji  (Saida) - 

7.5 

4. 9  !  4. 2 

a6 

1 

1 

1 

It  will  he  seen  that  there  wei-c  fewest  imparities  in  the  New  Zealand,  Indian  soft 
rtnl.  Amerioan,  and  Russian  samples. 

'fhe  mannfaotnre  of  bread  from  ludian  wheats  by  the  millstone  and  also  the  rolle: ; 
process,  and  from  other  samples  by  the  roller  metnod,  was  next  undertaken.    The 
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Thetlo\»: 
baking  pm 
centagesoi 

The  result ^ 


Va^ie• 


Maryland  paten ' 
HaryUnd  atraiv. 
Karyland  low-.: 
District  Colami 
BiatriotColmnb 
VixSiniaatraigl 
Virginia  low-gr: 
Virginia  patent 

Ohio  patent 

Indiana  patent.. 
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mnoh  as  15  poonds.  The  conditions  npon  which  this  variation  depends 
are  largely  physical,  and  include^ 

Percentage  of  water  used  iu  the  dongh. 

Size  of  the  loaves. 

Temperature  of  the  oven. 

Time  of  baking. 

Of  coarse  in  any  series  of  comparatiye  experiments  these  conditions 
mast  be  closely  observed  and  regulated.  In  order  to  learn  the  best 
modifications  for  our  work,  a  preliminary  series  was  undertaken  with  a 
floor  from  Ohio. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  found  that  a  dough  made  with  any  of  our 
flours  and  as  small  a  percentage  of  water  as  was  used  by  the  McDou- 
galls  would  be  altogether  too  stiff  for  suciM^rfHful  r4»Bulus. 

In  the  English  experiments  with  flours  from  Auierican  wheat  46.4  per 
cent  of  water  was  used,  but  in  our  experience,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  add  on  the  average  about  56  per  cent,  of  water,  or  water  and  milk. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  obtained  a  much  larger  yield  of  bread 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  effects  of  variation  in  physical  conditions  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  data: 


Varimiicn  in  ^Id  dependmt  on  peromiage  of  water  uted  (other  oondithm  Mmg  the 
on  Hm  of  Unwee,  on  aiference  of  temperature,  and  on  time  of  baking, 

[Ohio  patent  flonr.] 


'), 


age  of  water    used 
(other  ooDditiona  bo- 
inglheaaoie). 

Dependent   on   size    of    Depen«1<  nr  on  difference 
loaves.                           01  1- .npcratore. 

Dependent  on  timo  of 
bakinf. 

For  coat  of 

WAtor. 

Yield  of 
hraad. 

Ko.  of  loaves. 

\ria/  i  Temperature. 

Yield  of 
broad. 

mnnteo. 

Yield  of 
bread. 

54.6 
5&4 

1816 
18&9 
144.9 
145.5 

lloal 
lOrolU. 

o 
138.6  ;                    249 
129. 6  i                    230 

1 

136.9 
140.8 

50 
30 

184.6 
140.2 

In  all  these  oases  the  yield  is  largely  modified  by  the  change  in  a 
single  condition,  Uie  remaining  onoK  boin^  constiint.  It  is  evident, 
tJierefore,  how  complicated  a  compar:i  t  i  vc  series  of  experiments  becomes 
when  all  the  above  conditions  exiuv  i^e  thoir  modifying  effects  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  constant 

There  are  also  conditions  of  mixing  and  raising  which  in  a  like  man- 
ner affect  the  yield.  As  every  one  knows,  there  are  different  methods 
of  carrying  out  these  operations,  and  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  yeast 
may  be  ui^.  The  method  which  we  have  finally  employed  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Vienna  procedure  as  described  by  Horsford.  The  dough 
is  mixed  in  mass  with  press  yeast  and  allowed  to  rise  till  the  outer  pel- 
licle is  just  cracking.  It  is  then  rekneaded  into  loavep,  put  in  pans,  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  until  the  donpli  is  nf^nm  risen,  when  it  is  baked. 

The  halving  was  carried  on  in  a  large  gas-stove,  the  oven  of  which  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  could  be  kept  at  a  very  regular  temperature. 
All  the  materials  used  and  the  products  obtained  were  weighed  to  1 
gramme  (15  grains),  so  that  the  results  as  far  as  manipulation  go  may 
be  regarded  as  accurate. 

Having  fixed  these  conditlona,  as  they  appear  In  the  table  which  fol- 
lows, tlxe  experiments  were  conducted  wiui  the  different  flours  which 
have  been  collected*  i 
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The  results  are  variable  Tritbiu  limits  whidi  are  so  narrow  as  to  make 
It  imi>ossible  to  say  that  one  flonr  will  make  much  more  bread  than 
auother,  and  it  will  be  observe<l  that  the  lowest  grade  gives  as  large  a 
yield,  or  even  larger,  than  the  best  patent.  If,  however,  the  moisture 
ill  the  flonr  ha<l  been  less  uniform,  our  results  would  probably  show  a 
larg^ yield  of  bread  for  the  drier  flours.  The  conclusion  must  be  then 
that  the  yield  is  dependent  on  physical  conditions  of  bread-making, 
and  not  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wheat. 
In  all  our  experiments  we  get  a  much  larger  percentage  of  bread  than 
the  McDongalls,  but  it  is  due  to  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  larger 
amounts  of  water  in  the  dough.  In  other  respects  their  conclusions  are 
confirmed  that  water  is  the  chief  conditioning  agent,  and  that  the  per 
cent,  of  gluten  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  yield. 

That  it  has  some,  however,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  largest  yield 
was  obtained  with  a  Minnesota  low-grade  flour,  having  the  highest 
gluten  of  any  experimented  with,  and  the  lowest  yield  was  fipom  the 
Oregon  flotlr,  having  the  smallest  amount.  The  bread  from  the  low- 
grade  flour  mentioned,  although  the  heaviest  yield,  was  dark  and  of 
the  worst  quality ;  that  from  the  Oregon  flonr  was  white  and  fair. 
These  flours  are  very  peculiar,  and  in  another  place  a  few  remarks  are 
made  ui>on  their  composition. 

Aside  from  quantity  the  quality  of  the  bread  made  from  Minnesota 
patent  flours  is  certainly  as  near  perfect  as  could  be  wished.  That  from 
other  patent  flours  suffers  slighUy  in  comparison,  while,  of  course,  the 
bread  from  straight  flours,  bakers',  and  low  grade,  cannot  compare  with 
that  from  patents. 

NOTE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL    ALTERATIONS  IN  OREEN  FODDER  DURING 
ITS   CONVERSION  INTO  ENSILAGE. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Einch  and  Dr.  O.  Kellner  have  published  some  observations  ni>on 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  silo,  especially  in  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  fodder.  Analyses  which  have  been  made  in  this  labora- 
tory during  the  i)ast  two  years  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  are,  although  somewhat  incomplete,  presented  here. 

Professor  Kinch  found  in  the  ensilage  of  grass  that  of  the  total  ni- 
trogen present,  55  per  cent,  was  of  a  non-albuminoid  nature,  while  in 
the  original  grass  only  9  per  cent,  was  in  this  form.  Eellner  found  in 
the  case  of  mangold  leaves  27.8  per  cent,  in  the  original  leaves  and 
45.5  per  cent,  in  the  ensilage,  while  in  the  ensilage  preserved  in  stop- 
pered jars^  the  proportion  was  even  59.7  per  cent,  of  non-albuminoid  ni- 
trogen.   In  the  ensilage  of  maize  we  have  found — 

Per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen  as  Mm-albuminoid,  Per  cent 

Oriffinal  stalks 21.2 

EDwlsge,  No.  1 44.6 

Enailage.  No.  2 49.6 

Dried  fodder 15.6 

Enailase  from  yoang  maize 53.3 

Ensilage  from  old  maize 47.1 

The  three  results  with  grass,  mangold,  and  maize  show  that  in  the 
conditions  existing  in  silos  a  large  portion  of  the  albuminoids  are  con- 
verted into  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous  substances,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nary drying  of  fodder  no  such  change  seems  to  take  place.  During  the 
changes  in  the  nitrogen  Einch  and  Kellner  both  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  fresh  plant  was  lost,  or  did  not  ap- 
}>earin  the  analyses. 

With  grass  it  was  13  per  cent.,  with  mangold  leaves  27.S  per  cent.,  in 
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tUe  unprtt8s«d  euflilage  in  u.  jar.  aud  an  maeb  um  59.8  per  cent,  lu  that 
oompresaed  in  open  silo.  The  latter  hi^h  percentage  is  donbtless  dne 
to  the  earrying  away  in  the  expressed  Jmoe  of  much  soluble  nitrogenons 
substance.  We  have  bat  few  quantitative  data  in  regard  to  maize,  but 
have  found  that  in  the  samples  of  ensilage  which  have  been  examined 
there  is  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  ammonia  combined  with  the 
adds  produced  by  fermentation,  acetic  and  lactic,  which,  of  course,  is 
lost  in  drying  specimens  for  analysis.  This  produces  in  the  result  an 
apparent  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  ensilage  itself.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  loss 
of  nitrogen  of  nutritive  value.  A  quantitative  determination  of  the  am- 
monia salts  in  one  specimen  of  ensilage  (Serial  No.  1693)  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Weif^ht  of  ensilage  taken • 4,000. 

Equivalent  to  di^  sobatanoe • S20. 

Weight  of  NH4CI  obtained a660 

Equivalent  to  nitrogen 2.266 

Per  oent.  of  nitrogen  from  dry  substance^ .366 

Pereent.of  albuminoidi equivalent • 2.287 

That  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  not  a  more  com- 
plex amine,  was  proved  by  the  following  analysis : 

Weight  of  ammonia  salt  taken lOOO 

Weight  of  double  platinum  salt  found 4105 

Equivalent  to  NH4CI 0990 

This  ammonia  salt,  probably  acetate,  would  be  lost  in  the  process  of 
drying,  and  produce  a  corresponding  deficit  in  the  relative  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  analysis.  In  fact,  2.29  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  in  the 
dry  substance  of  an  average  maize  stalk  containing  7.50  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances of  the  plant,  ahd  about  the  loss  which  Eellner  found  in  his  ex- 
pmments  with  mangold  leaves  not  under  pressure. 

The  remaining  non-albaminoid  nitrogen  is  probably  largely  of  an  amide 
nature,  as  we  have  found,  like.  Eellner,  very  small  amounts  of  peptone 
bodies.  Attempts,  however,  to  separate  any  amides  in  a  crystalline  coa- 
dition  have  resulted  in  obtaining  only  a  sirupy  nitrogenous  substance. 

The  loss  of  nitrogenous  substance  from  conversion  to  ammonia  salts 
and  decomposition  in  drying  is  relatively  compensated  by  tlie  large  loss 
of  carbhydrates,  so  that  in  the  figures  of  analyses  neither  loss  is  promi« 
nent  and  the  result  is  at  first  glance  deceptive.  The  control,  of  course, 
lies  only  in  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  weight  lost  by*the  fodder  in 
the  silo  or  the  relative  increase  in  one  of  the  constituents  which  is  less 
liable  to  change— as.  for  instance,  the  ash.  But,  as  Eellner  has  shown, 
pressure  is  very  liable  to  remove  the  soluble  part  of  the  ash  on  the  juico 
expressed,  and  thus  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  this  ele- 
ment At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  in  1881  an  interesting: 
experiment  was  carried  on,  in  which  the  ash  served  as  a  basis  for  calca- 
lation  without  apparently  largely  vitiating  the  results.  The  results 
were  published  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  tlus  Department  for  1881-'82, 
p.  572. 

The  loss  in  this  case  was  seen  to  fall  upon  the  carbhydrates  entirely, 
and  to  be  as  great  for  the  dry  fodder  as  for  the  ensilage.  There  is  an 
apparent  slight  increase  in  albuminoids,  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
tact  that  Che  calculation  is  made  as  if  no  ash  had  been  lont  by  bein^ 
dissolved  away  or  expressed  in  the  two  preserved  samples.  The  ex- 
periment is  remarkable  as  showing  that  in  this  case,  quite  at  variance 
with  other  instances,  the  nitrogen  sufi'ered  little  or  no  loss,  and  that  in 
feu^t  the  whole  loss  fell  upon  the  carbhydrates.  This  may  be  due  some- 
what to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  maize  was  in  the  silo,  as 
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Mil  saxuples  which  wo  have  exaaoiiied  have  uob  beeu  taken  out  for  sev- 
erti  montliB  later.  At  least  t^ese  results  6how  how  varied  the  oondi- 
tions  fHv,  ftDd  bow  uiiBafe  it  is  to  generalize  from  auy  one  experimeut. 
fu  the  aualytses  appended  to  this  paper  tbJH  point  in  made  evident. 

iVtt  to  the  nature  of  the  fermentation  and  the  proximate  principles  in- 
volved I  have  made  Home  obser vatioutf .  1  u  bu t  one  sample  oat  of  many 
examined  has  any  trace  of  ^accharomyira  been  found.  As  a  rule  the 
juice  expressed  from  theli'esh  eiisihige  in  .swarmingwith^rurtKtM  subtilis^ 
together  with  some  species  of  Bmtermm  and  Mivrococcus.  Ko  signs  of 
a  viscous  or  lactic  ferment  have  been  observed.  The  fermentation  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  or  similar  to  any 
with  which  we  are  well  acqaainted.  Analyses  show  the  presence  of  an 
insufficient  amount  of  alcohol,  gum,  or  free  acid  for  any  of  the  usual 
forms,  as  can  be  seen  fh>m  the  following  determinations. 

Alcohol  has  not  been  found  absent  in  any  of  the  ensilages  experi- 
mented with,  but  in  all  was  present  in  such  small  amount  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  iodoform  test. 

Lactic  acid  has  always  been  detected,  but  never  in  very  large  amounts. 

Acetic  acid  is  the  chief  acid  cf  the  ensilage.  The  relative  proportion 
of  the  two  acids  in  the  ensilage  varies  largely,  the  percentage  of  acetic 
being  always  greater. 
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The  whole  amount  present  varies  firom  one  to  a  little  over  two  per 
cent.5  the  lactic  not  rising  above  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  lactic  acid  was  determined  by  expressing  the  juice 
from  a  specimen  of  ensilage,  distilling  ofif  the  volatile  acetio  acid  by 
repeated  distillations,  and  neutralizing  with  zinc  carbonate.  The  crys- 
tals of  zinc  lactate  which  were  obtained  on  evaporation  were  reorys- 
tallized  and  analyzed*    They  contained-^ 
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Gum  or  similar  substances  are  not  formed  in  any  large  amount  in 
the  silo. 

Bngar  unchanged  from  the  original  cane  has  been  found  in  the  juice 
expr^uied  from  two  ensilages,  but  as  a  rule  it  completely  disappears. 
No.  1003  contained  2.40  per  cent..  No.  1004  1.07  per  cent.,  and  No.  1541 
.76  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugars.  The  fiber  is,  of  course,  increased  in 
relative  amount,  but  absolutely  it  probably  is  but  slightly  altered. 

In  the  following  table  analyses  of  a  number  of  ensilages  are  presented 
together  with  those  of  a  dried  fodder,  and  several  green  st^ks  at  va- 
rious stages  of  development.  From  them  much  may  be  learned  as  to 
the  TatiattoM  to  be  expected.  . 
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The  campoBition  of  the  stalks  of  green  maize  is  subject  to  very  ^de 
variations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  few  analyses  quoted.  This,  then,  is 
a  primary  cause  of  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  ensilage,  and 
while  it  is  doe  largely  to  the  period  in  its  growth  at  which  the  Bt^s 
are  cat,  yet  in  those  of  the  same  stage  of  development  there  are  often 
marked  differences  in  composition  even  in  the  same  field. 

In  n  series  of  analyses  of  the  stalks  of  Egyptian  sugar  and  Lindsay's 
Fiorse-tooth  maize,  completed  by  me  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agricmlture  for  1881  and  1882,  p.  564,  these  variations 
are  shown.  The  specimens,  the  analyses  of  whicb  are  here  given,  were 
all  from  a  small  plot  of  carefmly  cultivated  stalks  only  a  few  rods  square, 
and  yet  they  show  the  largest  deviations  from  a  regular  series  in  many 
instances. 

The  variations  which  are  found  in  the  composition  of  the  stalks,  while 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  packed  in  silos— that  is  to  say,  fit>m  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tops  tm  the  grain  is  well  formed— are  induded  within 
the  following  limits : 


^OWMtk 


Water  in  graoi 
I>i7  sabsUiioe,. 
Aak 

oa 


C^arbohrdntM.. 
Cnid«flb«r.^. 
Allmininoidi..., 


9LtO 
2a  90 
0.72 
8.48 

60.40 
3L20 
11.58 


7a  10 
&40 
S.M 
L68 
60i00 
SLM 
l.«7 
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70.04 


18L00 


These  limits,  together  with  a  study  of  the  individual  analyses,  serve 
to  show  the  primary  cause  of  the  difference  in  ensilages. 

As  to  variations  produced  by  other  causes,  illustrations  are  found  in 
ensilages  numbered  1652, 1653, 1677,  and  1693—1652  and  1653  are  analy- 
ses of  ensilage  from  old  and  young  stalks.  The  younger  would  natu- 
rally contain  more  ash  and  albuminoids  as  it  went  into  the  sUo,  but  the 
nitrogenous  substances  would  be  in  a  condition  making  them  more  liable 
to  conversion  into  ammonia  salts  from  the  greater  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen*  This  is  the  case  with  No.  1652.  In  it  the  ash  is  higher  than 
in  the  older  ensilage,  but  the  nitrogen  is  lower  fit>m  a  greater  loss.  The 
relative  amount  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  also  lower  in  the  younger 
than  in  the  older  sample.  In  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  largely, 
although  one  was  from  stalks  on  which  the  ears  were  well  formed  and 
the  other  from  stalks  on  which  the  ears  had  made  no  appearance. 

In  comparison  with  the  ensilages  the  dried  fodder  No.  1654,  from 
stalks  of  the  same  field  as  the  old  ensilage  1652,  shows  several  advan- 
tages. As  has  been  already  remarked,  its  nitrogenous  constituents  have 
not  suffered  so  much  change,  only  15.6  being  in  a  non-albuminoid  f<Hrm 
as  compared  with  53.3  and  47.1  per  cent  in  the  ensilages.  A  smaller 
loss  of  carbohydrates  has  left  the  relative  percentages  of  fiber,  fiftt.  and 
ash  low,  and  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  stalks  must  nave 
dried  rapidly  and  with  few  changes,  furnishing  a  fodder  of  much  better 
composition  than  that  analyzed  in  New  Jersey. 

In  Nos.  1677  and  1693  we  have  analyses  of  two  specimens  of  ensilage 
taken  from  the  same  silo  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  One  has  lost 
moro  ash  and  nitrogen  than  the  other,  and  this  is  due  probably  to  greater 
pressuro  on  the  first  sample,  which  has  expressed  Juioe  carrying  with 
it  nitrogenona  substance  and  ash.    In  other  respects  they  aro  much 
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alike.    Tlio  variations  in  compoiution  wbich  are  foand  among  the  anal- 
yses lio  within  the  following  limits : 


CoDstilaenta. 

Hicboat. 

Lowest 

Water... 

84.80 
2.01 
1.80 

15.  .17 
7.54 
2.77 

6S.S 

15.90 
&87 
9.12 
6L84 
28.68 
1L»7 

70.60 

Aah _    

.91 

oa 

.79 

CarbbydratM 

7,75 

F«r  eukt.  «f  nitrogen  at  non*  albnminoida - 

2.85 
L04 

47.1 

20.40 

Aih 

5.68 

od .".'...' .'.' 

6.08 

Carbhvdrat«a 

48.43 

Fiber.. 

18.76 

Albuminoid  XxG.23 

&97 

By  comparison  with  the  extremes  for  green  istalks  it  is  seen  that  the 
albominoids  are  higher  in  the  dry  snbstanceof  one  of  the  ensilages,  Ko. 
1502,  than  in  the  &y  substance  of  any  of  the  stalks.  The  high  figure 
in  the  ensilage  is  probably  only  relative,  due  to  great  loss  of  carbhy- 
drates,  and  little  change  of  albuminoids.  Exact  quantitative  ei3>eri- 
ments  are  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  expla- 
nation of  the  interesting  changes  which  are  shown  by  what  has  been 
already  done. 

Analy8e$  of  ensilage. 


Constituents. 

> 

i 

77.30 
2.01 
L80 

1L24 
5.71 
L94 

74.10 
1.48 
1.74 

12.87 
7.04 

81.20 
1..16 
L71 
0.14 

4.  ftS 

1501.    Maryland: 
Out  24  hours. 

1 

> 

3 

i 

i 

Oriirinal  substance: 

watftr  .a  

8L40 
L44 
1.21 
9.47 
4.84 
L64 

84.00 
1.25 
1.20 
7.75 
a.  88 
1.92 

70.60 
2.00 
1.80 

15.37 
7.54 
2.69 

84.80 
.91 
1.00 
9.40 
2.85 
L04 

81.67 

A«b 

1.04 

Oil,4te 

1.09 

Xitrogen  ft«e  extraot 

Crodefiber 

10.17 
4.64 

K.  Xft.25— albnminoidB 

2.77  1      1.71 

1.39 

100.00 

lOaOO  t  100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

lOO.'OO 

Dryanbstance: 

Ash 

8.87 

7.91 

49.60 

25.15 

a  57 

5.72 

6.7:{ 

40.09 

27.19 

10.67 

7.21 

9.12 

48.59 

25.98 

9.10 

7. 70 
6.49 
50.90 
26.05 
a80 

7.83 

7.53 

48.43 

24.24 

11.97 

ft.  81 
0.12 
52.26 
25.65 
0.16 

5.98 
ti.60 
61.84 
ia70 
a82 

5.118 

Oil,  A<j        ..•••••. 

5.UU 

Nitrogen  free  extract. .-..••«.. 

55. 50 

Omde  fiber 

25.30 

N  "yflSSTralbmnlnoids, 

7.56 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

In  the  etber  extract: 

Trace. 

17.70 

8.80 
2.10 

L37 

.56 

15.54 

8.14 
2.89 

1.71 

2.77 

L28 

L65 

.72 

In  the  nitrogen  free  extract : 

Sugars,  ^c  soL  80  per  cent  ale 

10.59 

Snbst.  soL  80  per  cent  slo.  InsoL 
inwater 

2.90 

2.91 

In  the  albuminoid!! : 

Nitrogen 

L45 

1.40 

1.91 

L47 

1.09 

1.21 

Non.sJb  nitcoiren  .....     ...... 

.54 

P<ir  eon^ of  a.  as  non*slb...... 

........ 

44.6 

In  the  original  substance  t 

Aoid,  acetic 

2.12 
Trace. 
47.5 
1.046 

2.40 

L50 
.15 

40.5 

1.0335 

L07 

8.14 

.80 

.52 

39.5 

1.0107 

.00 

4.67 

"  *.'24* 

80.1 
LOl 
.00 
4..7 

1.02 

.26 

40.3 

1.017 

.00 

4.oa 

2.40 

L22 

Ackl  lAfltio                             .  -.  . 

.13 

Juice,  ner  cent.. ...... ..•■•.... 

50.8 

Sneclflo  irraTitv... ...... ....... 

gmrarH ............—....... 

.70 

fi^T  ";.'"!"!"""" 
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Aiulffta$  i>/«Mi{a^«— GouliAueU. 
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■4 
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e 
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r  .  ■■■ 

%  . 

i 

I! 

wg 

'suut» 

Egyptian  con 

(yoang). 

ConatitaenU. 

5^ 

I' 

Oil^teal  nibttiiioo: 

84.50 
1.04 
.79 
8.47 
3.80 
l.»4 

82.  C4 
L14 
1.01 
0.21 
4.96 
1.04 

7&62 
1.21 
1.46 

11.39 

5.80 
1.52 

2.53 
50.02 
12.75 

5.33 

85.96 
1.87 
.52 
7.27 
2.48 
1.90 

84.90 
1.11 
.44 
0^25 
3.04 
1.26 

83.20 
.81 
.46 

10.34 

4. 38 

.81 

80.20 

Aril 

1.16 

on,Ao 

.47 

lfitro0BB  freeextittot.. 
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4.S7 
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.69 
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100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.60 

100.60 

Aflb .....••••• 

6.68 

5.08 

64.64 

24.83 

8.67 

6L0O 

5.84 

53.02 

28.68 

6.97 

6.68 

63:26 
27.12 
7.12 

2.91 
3.48 
68.76 
17.52 
7.  S3 

13.31 
3.71 
51.77 
17.67 
13.54 

7.39 

2.89 

6L25 

20.15 

a32 

4.81 

2.75 

61.63 

26-06 

4.85 

8k  87 

OU^ifco 

2.85 

)(llf«C«B  frMaxtnot 

66.73 

OTnd«flb«r.... 
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22.07 
2.09 
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160.00 
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.72 

8.34 

8.66 

8.68 

1.30 

.60 

48.6 

11 

In  fbe  nltroMB  firae  oztrMtt 
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■oL  vrftter 
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2.64 
2.64 

2.17 

.46 

21.2 

20.82 

7.17 
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in  water  .................... 
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.64- 
47.1 
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.18+ 
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.39 
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.20 

Pttroent  of  N.  at  non-alb 

In  tlie  original  gabstanoo : 

Aeidjaetio.— 
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i .             1 

CONCLUSION  OP  THE  CHEMIST. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work  an  extensive  investigation  baa  been 
made  by  tbis  division  to  determine  the  best  method  for  estimating  the 
sugar  in  milk,  the  resulta  of  which  have  been  most  satisfactory  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  bat  which  would  not  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  public  for  insertion  in  this  report. 

The  usual  number  of  analyses  of  minerals,  waters,  and  miscellaneous 
objects  has  also  been  made,  and  the  results  sent  to  pai^ties  interested. 
These  analysed  are  not  made  for  the  private  use  of  the  individual  for 
purposes  of  gain,  but  only  when  they  appear  of  some  general  interest. 
Even  under  these  regulations  much  valuable  time  of  the  Bureau  is  con- 
sumed in  such  work,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  in  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ill  the  future  the  Bureau  be  relieved  of  this  burden.  Were  such 
the  case,  much  greater  progress  could  be  made  in  those  lines  of  inveati- 
tion  which  directly  affect  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Some  special  work  in  the  sugar  interests  of  the  country,  which  is  no^ 
^'oing  on,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  in 
time  to  secure  it8  publicatiou. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST. 


Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  papers  upon  snbjeets 
which  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Botanical  Bnreau  daring  the 
current  year.  They  relate  to  plants  which  deserve  consideration,  some 
on  aceoant  of  injurious  and  poisonous  properties,  some  for  their  medici- 
nal qualities,  and  some  for  their  rarity  or  limited  location. 

The  medicinal  plants  of  this  country  have  lately  been  the  subject  of 
increased  interest.  A  large  and  important  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped in  their  collection  and  preparation  for  market  in  several  States, 
and  especially  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

A  number  of  new  medicinal  plants  have  also  been  introduced  from 
Galifomia,  and  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  leading  to  many  new  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  properties  of  such  plants. 

The  question  of  the  cultivation  of  our  medicinal  plants  has  been  re- 
cently discussed,  and  in  view  of  the  large  drain  upon  the  natural  or 
wild  plants  for  commercial  purposes,  it  woold  seem  likely  that  their 
cultivation  will  soon  become  a  necessity,  even  if  it  were  not  more  profit- 
able as  a  special  industry. 
Bespeotfdlly, 

GEO.  VASEY, 

Botanist 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  LoniNa, 

Commissioner. 


LOCO  WEEDS. 

Since  the  development  of  the  stock-raising  industry  on  the  great 
Western  plains  and  in  California  it  is  well  known  that  animals  feeding 
on  the  wild  grasses  and  other  plants  have  been  frequently  attacked  with 
symptom§  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  certain  plants.  This  disease  among  cattle  and  other  animals  is 
commonly  called  "  loco."  Among  the  symptoms  first  noticed  are  loss 
of  flesh,  general  lassitude,  and  impaired  vision ;  later  the  animal's  brain 
seems  to  be  affected )  it  becomes  vicious  and  unmanageable,  and  rapidly 
loses  both  flesh  and  strength.  "Frequently,  when  approaching  some 
small  object,  it  will  leap  into  the  air  as  if  to  clear  a  fence.  The  animal 
also  totters  on  its  limbs  and  appears  as  if  crazy. 

After  becoming  afi'ected  the  animal  may  linger  many  months  or  a  year 
or  two,  but  usually  dies  at  last  from  the  effects  of  the  complaint. 

This  diseased  condition  has  been  attributed  to  various  plants,  but 
mainly  to  a  few  which  belong  to  the  order  Leguminosa,  Of  these,  two 
species  of  Astrcigalus  have  been  ascertained  in  California,  and  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  another  species  of  Astragalus  (A.  moUissimns)  and 
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a  closely  "^related  species  of  ,0xytrqpi8  are  generally  charged  witli  the 
trouble  hi  question. 
Dr.  Bothrock  (in  Wheeler's  Eeport)  says : , 

The  term  loco,  simply  meaning  fooliBb,  is  applied  because  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
dementia  induced  in  the  animals  that  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  i)la(nt.  Whether 
the  animals  (horses  chiefly)  begin  to  eat^the  plant  from  necessity  (which  is  not  likely) 
or  firom  choice  I  am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  once  commenoed, 
they  continue  it,  passing  through  temporary  intoxication  to  a  complete  nervous  and 
muscular  ^reck  in  the  later  stages,  when  it  has  develo^d  into  a  fully  marked  dis- 
ease, which  terminates  in  death  from  starvation  or  inability  to  digest  more  nourish- 
ing food.  The  animal  toward  the  last  becomes  stupid  or  wild,  or  even  vicious,  or 
again  acting  as  though  attacked  with  *M>lind  staggers.'' 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  plants  which  are  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  affection,  bat  without  satisfactorily  ascertaining  what 
is  the  peculiar  poisonous  principle.  Ko  antidote  has  been  discovered. 
If  the  plants  can  be  ascertained  and  exterminated,  the  trouble  should 
come  to  an  end ;  but,  even  if  the  plants  are  recognized,  their  extermiiSa- 
tion  over  large  tracts  of  country  will  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

We  append  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  two  plants  which,  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  have  been  most  frequently  charged  with  the 
noxious  effects. 

ASTBAGALUS  MOLLISSIMUS— XOCO  Weed. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  region  of  the  great  plains  from 
Colorado  to  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Leguminoscd  or  pea  family.  There  are  usually  a  great  many  stalks  pro- 
ceeding from  a  large  strong  root-stock.  They  are  reclining  toward  the 
base  and  erect  above.  These  stalks  are  so  short  that  the  leaves  and 
flower-stalks  seem  to  proceed  directly  from  the  root.  They  are  branch- 
ing at  the  base  and  give  rise  to  numerous  leaves  and  long  stems  bearing 
the  flowers  and  pods.  The  leaves  are  usually  from  6  to  10  inches  long^ 
coniposed  of  9  to  15  leaflets  (in  pairs  except  the  upper  one).  These 
leaflets  are  of  oval  form,  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining,  silvery  hue, 
from  bfting  clothed  with  soft,  silky  hairs.  The  flower-stalks  are  about 
as  long,  or  sometimes  longer  than  the  leaves,  naked  below,  and  at  the 
upper  part  (J  to  J)  bearing  a  rather  thick  spike  of  flowers,  which  are 
nearly  1  inch  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  cylindrical,  the  corolla  of  a 
velvet  or  purple  color,  the  calyx  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  and  softly 
pubescent.  The  flower  has  the  general  structure  of  the  pea  family, 
and  is  succeeded  by  short,  oblong,  thickish  pods,  i  to  J  inch  long,  very 
smooth  and  with  about  two  seeds  in  each. 

This  is  said  to  be  less  common  than  the  next  plant  described  {Oxytro- 
pis).    Platb  I. 

OxYTROPis  LAiirBEBTii— Xoco  Weed. 

A  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Astragalus  mollissimUs. 
It  is  about  the  same  height,  and  like  it  grows  in  strongly  rooted  clumps, 
but  it  differs  in  having  an  erect  habit,  with  shorter  leaves  and  longer 
and  stiffly  erect  flower-stalks.  The  leaflets  are  longer  and  narrower, 
about  1  inch  long,  by  ^  to  ^  inch  wide,  and  hairy  especially  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  flower  stalks  proceed  from  the  root-stock,  are  usually 
9  to  12  inches  long,  and  naked  except  near  the  top,  which  has  a  rather 
close  and  thick  cluster  of  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the  Astragalus  in 
general  appearance,  but  differing  in  some  minute  characters  which  sep- 
arate it  into  anothef  genus,  and  are  succeeded  by  erect  lance  oblong, 
pointed  pods,  of  about  an  inch  in  length.    This  plant  is  very  abundant 
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on  the  higli  plains,  and  in  themonntainB  ranging  from  British  America 
to  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  subject  to  mn^  variation  in  color,  some 
varieties  being  pnrple,  some  yellow,  and  others  white.    Plate  IL 

Mblilotus  ajlba,— Sweet  Clover ;  Bokhara  Clover. 

A  biennial  plant  of  the  order  Legumhiosce^  nearly  related  to  the 
doTcrs.  It  has  a  long,  tongh  root  which  penetrates  deeply  in  the  soil, 
sending  out  its  fibrous  branches  long  distances  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment. The  first  year  of  its  growth  it  sends  up  a  large  group  of  stems 
£rom  a  single  root.  These  reach  a  height  of  about  2  feet  and  are  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  leaves.  The  second  year  it  sends  up  more 
vigorous  stalks,  which  develop  many  branches  and  grow  to  a  height  of 
4  to  8  feet,  according  to  the  moisture  whicl^  they  are  able  to  obtain  from 
tiie  soil.  ^  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  or  composed  of  three  leaflets,  of  which 
the  terminal  one  is  short  stalked  and  the  lateral  ones  nearly  or  quite 
sessile.  They  have  a  common  stalk  or  petiole  generally  less  than  an 
inch  in  length.  The  leaflets  vary  in  size;  on  the  thrifty  shoots  of  the 
jftrst  year  they  may  be  IJ  to  IJ  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide,  but 
generally  they  are  about  1  inch  long,  of  an  oblong  or  oblanceolate  form, 
iwith  the  margins  finely  toothed.  It  begins  to  branch  quite  low  and 
continues  producing  many  slender  branches  to  the  top.  The  smaller 
subdivisions  of  these  branches,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  occupied 
with  the  flowers  and  finally  with  the  fruit.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
on  these  branches  in  spikes  coming  out  irregularly  but  pretty  uniformly 
for  the  whole  distance.  They  are  very  small,  white,  on  very  short  ped- 
icels, and  retlexed  or  bent  backward.  They  have  the  general  structure 
of  flowers  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  parts  are  so  minute 
that  they  need  some  magnifying  power  to  see  all  the  details.  They 
have  a  5-toothed  calyx,  5  irregular  petals,  10  stamens,  9  of  which  ai*e 
grown  together  so  as  to  form  a  band,  the  10th  stamen  free,  with  a  small 
membranous,  wrinkled,  usually  l-seeded  i)od.  These  pods  are  very 
small,  but  as  there  arc  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  branches  the  re- 
sult is  a  pretty  largo  yield.    Plate  III. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  From  its  prevalence  in  the  latter  sitnation  it  receives  the  name 
of  Bokhara  clover. 

It  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  is  there  consid- 
ered greatly  iul'erior  to  red  clover  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  coarse  and  innutritious  stalks.  On  soils  that  are  suitable  for  red 
clover  that  plant  will  give  better  satisfaction,  but  it  is  said  to  be  adapted 
to  poor  soils,  and  not  only  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  forage,  but  to  be  very 
useful  for  plowing  under  to  enrich  the  soil. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  it  has  recently  been  considerably  culti- 
vated and  apparently  with  satisfactory  results.  Bees  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  flowers,  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  honey- 
producing  plant. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Duggar,  of  Gallion,  Hale  County, 
Alabama,  gives  an  accouut  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  plant  and  his 
estimation  of  its  value : 

Gallion,  Hale  County,  Alabama,  Jtine  23, 1884. 
Deab  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  plant  sweet  clover,  sometimes  called  wild  laceme, 
but  more  properly  * '  MeUloius  alba,"  or  '*  Bokhara  oloyer/'  I  will  state  that  about  fifteen 
years  a^  I  was  attracted  to  it  by  noticing  along  some  ditch  banks,  in  comparatiyely 
poor  soil,  this  plant  growing  ylp^orously ;  its  deep  dark  green  olorer-Iiko  leaves  ahead 
of  other  vegetation  was  speciaUy  noticeable* 
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I  watched  iti  growth  and  tried  mj  hone  to  lee  if  he  would  e«t  it    PiMlag  alMC 

the  same  place  again  I  observed  where  my  horse  had  eaten  before  it  had  tilleiad  ool 
again  with  nameroas  vigorous  shoots.  A  rain  comiog  on  soon  afterwards,  I  sent  my 
wagoner  with  a  box  and  spade  and  had  some  dug  up  by  the  roots  and  pnt  ont  at  home 
in  a  Bermnda  grass  plat ;  and,  although  the  tap  root  was  cut.  it  grew  finely  and  pro* 
dneed  seed  abundantly.  Some  of  it  I  cut  and  fed  to  the  different  animals— hoisea, 
cows,  and  hogs — I  had  then  on  my  place ;  all  seemed  to  eat  it  readily.  (This,  1  am  sat- 
isfied, however,  is  an  acquired  taste,  for  some  stock  will  not  eat  it  at  first,  bntbeoome 
very  fond  of  it  when  wilted, )  I  cured  some,  and  found  that,  like  clover,  lucerne,  and 
the  pea  vine,  it  would  readily  shed  its  green  leaves  in  drying,  hence  it  shonld  be  pnt 
away  when  partially  dry  only. 

Stock  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  when  cured  will  eat  the  very  stalks  with  ft 
relish,  notwithstanding  they  appear  so  hard  and  uninviting,    I  presume  it  must  onre 


with  a  reserved  amount  of  sugary  residue  in  the  stalks  and  twigs,  particularly  if  eat 
when  Just  in  bloom.  The  odor  of  the  leaves  when  drying  ana  tne  blooms  are  very 
sweet,  and  durinff  this  blooming  stage  the  tops  smeU  like  a  swann  of  honey  bees. 


Considering  it  allied  to  lucerne,  of  wnich  so  much  was  written  in  the  anicnltnrftl 
papers,  I  sent  some  specimens  of*  the  plant  to  the  '*  editors''  of  Country  Gentleman, 
and  Cultivator,  AJbany,  N.  Y.,  for  examinatiou. 

We  have  alno  growing  with  us  during  the  winter*  and  early  spring  another  species 
of  this  same  plant,  called  also  sweet  clover,  Meliloius  vulgarian  vrith  a  yellow  oloom 
and  strictly  an  annual,  whilst  one  ^eat  recommendation  of  the  plant  MelUoUu  Ma 
is  its  being  a  biennial  growth,  and  if  not  grazed  or  mowed  too  closely  and  regularly, 
will  reseed  itself  every  second  year,  allowing  two  good  cuttings  of  hay.  I  was  for  a 
long  time  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  origin,  but  meeting  an  old  acquaintance,  a  former 
owner  of  the  plantation  where  it  first  appeared^  I  was  referred  to  Prol  H  Tutwlller, 
of  '*  Greene  Springs  Academy/'  whose  fetter  1  inclose  to  you.  Until  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  this  plant  was  treated  as  a  worthless  weed  by  many  of  our  farmers,  and 
you  well  know  how  I  have  embraced  its  cause  and  advocated  its  more  general  use 
against  so  much  opposition  ;  from  a  weed  whose  seed  was  not  worth  the  gathering  to 
manv  (though  formerly  I  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  for  it)  it  is  now  worth 
(2.50  to  $3  per  bushel,  and  valued  even  with  the  oat  crop. 

There  are  many  other  uses  to  which  this  plant  is  applicable,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  its  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  equal  if  not  superior  to 
our  oommon  field  pea.    I  could  give  you  many  references  of  its  value,  but  this  letter 
is  even  now  too  long. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

R,  H.  DUGGAB,  M.  />, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Collins. 

ToEBEYA  TAXIFOLIA— iSrtnWnflF  Yew ;  Savin. 

A  very  rare  evergreen  tree,  resembling  the  yew,  growing  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Florida. 

According  to  Dr.  Torrey  it  is  a  tree  from  6  to  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  to  40  feet  high,  with  numerous  spreading  branches,  having  an 
appearance  at  a  distance  not  unlike  the  hemlock  {Tsuga  Canadensis). 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  rather  light,  not  very  close  grained,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white color,  or  in  old  trees  of  a  reddish  color  like  that  of  red 
cedar. 

It  has  a  stronff  and  peculiar  oclor,  especially  when  bruised  or  burnt,  and  hence  it  is 
fre<ii«'ritly  oallea  in  the  ooontry  where  it  grows,  stinking  cedar;  it  makes  exoeUent 
fence  rails  and  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  A  blood-red  turpentine,  of  a 
pasty  consistence,  liowe  sparingly  from  the  bark,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  deep,  clear  solution,  and  when  heated  ovolves  a  very  powerful  terebinthinons, 
but  unpleasant  odor. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman  it  is  found  on  the  calcareous  hills 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Appalachee  Kiver,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Flint  and  Ohattahoochee,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Aspalaga 
Biver  in  the  same  district. 

The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  the  yew,  but  the  leaves  are  broader 
and  marked  with  two  longitudinal  lines.  They  are  two-ranked  on  the 
branchlets,  about  1  inch  long,  and  one  line  wide,  of  a  light  green  color, 
very  rigid,  and  with  a  stiff  sharp  point. 
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Tbe  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  trees.  The  male 
ones  are  in  small  roundish  olusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  female  or  fertile  flowers  are  solitary  near 
tlie  end  of  the  twigs,  very  small  at  flrot  bat  ripening  into  an  oval,  drape- , 
like  frait  1  inch  or  more  long,  with  a  tough,  rather  leathery  exterior,  * 
ncixt  to  which  is  a  thiu  hard  shell,  and  occupied  by  a  seed  similar  in 
shape  to  a  natmeg,  and,  like  that,  mottled  within. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  tree  is  nowhere  else  found  than  in  the 
few  localities  above  named,  and  even  there  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 
It  belongs  to  an  order  of  which  there  are  but  three  other  species  known 
to  exist,  of  which  one  is  in  California  and  two  in  Japan.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  remnant  of  an  early  flora,  when  a  more  intimate  land  connec- 
tion  existed  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents.    Plate  IV. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Ourtis,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  recently  investigated  the 
locality  of  this  tree,  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  it : 

LieaviDg  the  State  of  6eor£|ia  either  by  the  Chattaheoohee  or  Flint  BiverSy  welizid 
oonelves  on  a  tarbidj  rapid  river  compoBed  of  their  combined  waters  and  named  the 
Appalachicola.    Behind  ns.  Uke  a  large  island,  rises  the  waU  of  yerdore  which  recently 
Boparated  these  waters.    The  western  bank  is  steep  and  of  aniform  height.    A  shady 
road  follows  the  bank  a  mile  or  two.  and  affords  a  most  beautify  drive.    This  road 
leads  ttom  Marianna  and  other  settlements  to  a  ferry.    At  the  eastern  end  of  the  fsary 
ia  a  yellow  bluff,  on  which  stands  the  ferryman's  honse.    Here  also  is  a  steamboat 
landing  for  Chattahoochee,  a  viUage  situated  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.    Follow- 
ing the  road  leading  eastward  we  cross  about  half  a  mUe  of  wooded  river  bottom,  un- 
der the  shade  of  grand  black  oaks,  water-oaks,  sycamores,  and  cotton  woods.    After 
orosHing  this  bottom  we  commence  the  ascent  of  a  long  and  tiresome  hilL    After  trav- 
ersing a  poor  gullied  pine  wood  we  find  ourselves  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.    Here 
there  is  as  great  a  change  of  scene  as  if  we  had  been  transferred  suddenly  firom  the 
wild  country  of  Eastern  Tennessee  to  the  wide-spreading  cotton  fields  of  Middle  Ala- 
bama.   In  tlie  foreground  of  the  scene  is  the  little  village  of  Chattahoochee,  and  about 
a  mile  beyond  are  the  old  United  States  arsenal  buildings,  now  used  as  an  insane 
asylum.    In  the  center  of  the  village  we  find  the  house  of  Dr.  Scull,  who  owns  all  the 
country  wo  have  passed  through  and  mnoh  besides,  a  thousand  acres  or  more,  much  of 
it  being  heavily  timbered.    From  the  doctor  we  obtain  instructions  for  finding  and  per- 
mission to  cut  what  he  calls  savin,  which  mv  axman  calls  stinking  cedar,  the  same 
being  caUed  by  botanists  Torreya  taxifolia.    Takins  a  northwestern  course  from  the 
towp,  after  passing  through  a  dense  woodland  we  find  near  the  base  of  a  steep  rocky 
hillside  the  object  of  our  search.    There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  trees,  for  tney  are 
very  different  from  anything  we  ever  saw  before — somewhat  uke  the  spruces  and  firs, 
more  Uke  the  yew,  yet  very  different.    The  leaves  of  the  Torreya  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  dark,  sniny,  rigid,  and  very  sharp-pointed.    They  are  borne  in  flat  sprays,  the 
lower  branches  nearly  touching  the  ground.    The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  tree  is  still  more 
remarkable.    It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  resembles  a  green  plum  both  in  color 
and  form.    It  is  simply  a  naked  seed,  without  a  vestige  of  cone  or  other  envelope.    In 
tbis  respect  the  Torreya  and  Taxua  (yew^  differ  from  our  other  conifers,  and  constitute 
a  distinct  tribe.    The  tree  is  pyramidal  m  form,  of  somber  appearance,  and  appears 
strangely  out  of  place  in  this  latitude  among  oaks,  beeches,  and  poplars.    No  doubt 
the  Torreya  is  a  relic  of  a  past  epoch,  when  it  may  have  had  a  wide  range  at  the  time 
when  the  elephant  and  mastodon  were  denizens  of  this  country. 

In  wood  and  bark  the  Torreya  resembles  the  cypress— stiU  more  the  firs.  The  wood 
is  extremely  durable,  almost  imperishable.  Dr.  SouU  showed  me  Torreya  posts  which 
had  been  in  tbe  ground  sixty  years  and  were  still  quite  sound.  The  wood,  especially 
when  freshly  cut,  emits  a  strong  and  oftensive  odor;  probably  this  is  also  offensive 
to  the  'Hooth  of  time.''  Most  of  the  best  Torreyoi  nave  been  cut  for  post  timber. 
About  a  mile  south  of  the  iirst  locality  I  found  another  growth  of  these  trees.  Ten 
railes  farther  south  there  is  a  Inr^ror  quantity,  near  the  landing  called  Aspalaga,  and 
it  is  also  found  on  Sweetwnt**r  Creek,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river. 
Possibly  it  may  grow  in  other  siiots.  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  occurrence 
i^xcept  at  these  three  places  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Appalachicola  River. 

T.vxus  FLoRiDANAr-^Florida  Yeio. 

ThiB  epedee  of  yew  oocupies  the  saEme  region  of  country  as  tbe  pre- 
TiouBly  described  Torreya.    It  id  a  small  tree,  UAoally  growing  ttom.  10 
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to  20  feet  high,  in  some  cases  stated  at  30  feet,  and  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  yew  of  Europe.  The,  leaves  have  the  same 
general  form  and  arrangement  as  those  of  the  Torreyaj  but  are  shorter, 
narrower,  and  not  so  closely  set  on  the  twigs. 

The  flowers  are  likewise  of  the  dioBcioos  character  and  similar  in 
stmctnre,  bnt  the  frnit  is  different,  ^^  consisting  of  a  single  ovule  on  a 
cup-shaped  disk,  which  becomes  large  and  berry-like  in  fruit  and  sur- 
rounds  the  nut-like  seed.''    Plate  V. 

Ntssa  CAJPJTATA.—Og€€hee  Lime;  Sour  Tupelo. 

A  small  tree«  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  growing  from  the  Ogechee 
Eiver,  Georgia^  south  to  Florida  and  west  to  Louisiana.  Its  usual 
tdtuation  is  in  swamps  or  on  the  rich  banks  of  streams.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  light  and  of  no  Taluj3.  The  leaves  are  4  to  6  inches  long,  of  an 
oblong  or  obovate  form,  narrowed  at  the  base,  entire,  smooth,  and  green 
above,  whitish  and  velvety  pubescent  below,  on  petioles  less  tb,an  an 
inch  long,  and  irregularly  placed  on  the  branches.  The  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  are  on  separate  trees,  and  appear  at  the  base  of  the  season's 
shoots ;  the  mide  flowers  in  dense  round  clusters,  and  the  female  flowers 
singly  on  short  peduncles.  The  male  flowers  have  a  5-parted  calyx 
and  fijDm  6  to  10  stamens ;  the  female  flowers  have  besides  stamens  a 
long  style,  and  an  ovary  which  ripens  into  an  oblong  red  drupe  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  thickish.skin,  an  in- 
tensely acid  pulp,  and  an  oblong  deeply  channeled  st^ne. 

This  finiit  makes  an  agreeable  conserve  and  shbstitute  for  limes. 
Plate  VL 

JUKIPSRUS  VxROmiANA  var.  FjaOnwAHiA— Florida  Bed  Cedar. 

A  variety  of  red  cedar  (JuiUperus  Virginiana)  occurs  on  the  rocky 
coast  and  keys  of  Florida,  which  furnishes  a  very  soft  wood,  free  from 
knots,  and  on  that  account  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  lead  peucils, 
who  send  to  Florida  annually  expressly  for  a  supply  of  this  wood.  We 
present  a  figure  of  a  twig.    Plate  YII. 

PINOKNEYA  VVBENS— Georgia  Bark. 

This  is  a  low  tree  growing  from  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
trunk  of  5  to  6  inches.  It  grows  in  clumps,  a  number  of  stems  spring- 
ing apparently  from  the  same  root.  The  young  twigs  and  the  petioles 
of  the  leaves  are  softly  hairy.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  at  their 
base  furnished  with  small  scales  or  stipules,  which  very  easily  fall  away. 
They  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  2  or  even  3  inches  broad,  of  an  oblong 
form,  pointed  at  the  apex  and  base  and  supported  on  petioles  or  leaf 
stalks  about  1  inch  long.  The  upper  surface  is  smoothish,  the  lower  one 
is  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  or  corymbd  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  These  clusters  are  quite  showy,  not  from  the  colors  of  the 
proper  flowers,  but  from  the  presence  of  a  number  of  leaf-like  pinkish 
bractsof  anovateformand  1^  or  2  inches  long.  Insomecases  these  bracts 
are  developed  from  an  expansion  of  the  lobea  of  the  calyx.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  close  in  the  cluster,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The 
calyx  is  small,  with  five  narrow  lanceolate  lobes  or  teeth,  which  are  only 
one-third  or  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla.  This  is  tubular  and 
hairy  externally.  Near  the  summit  it  is  divided  into  five  linear  oblong 
lobes  which  expand  and  roll  backward,  and  are  spotted  with  red.    Aris- 
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ing  from  witnin  tbc  tube  of  the  corolla  and  standing  out  beyond  ifc  are 
five  stamens  with  small  brownish  oblong  anthers,  and  proceeding  from 
the  oenter  there  extends  beyond  them  the  slender  yellowish  pistil,  ter- 
minated by  a  small  obtuse  knob  or  stigma.  All  the  external  parts  of 
the  flowers  are  softly  pubescent.  At  the  base  of  the  tiower  is  a  small 
swelling,  which  is  the  young  ovary,  and  after  the  falling  away  of  the 
flowers  this  ovary  develops  into  a  capsule  J  to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  thin  but  firm  walls,  which  is  divided  into  two  cells,  and  when  ma- 
ture ox>ens  at  the  top  and  allows  the  fall  of  the  seeds,  which  arc  tlnn, 
flat,  winged,  and  closely  packed  in  two  rows. 

The  tree  belongs  in  the  natural  order  Bvbidcecd^  which  order  also  cx>n- 
tains  the  genus  Ohwluyna  or  the  trees  which  furnish  Peruvian  bark,  and 
Kome  botanists  have  thought  that  this  tree  might  be  a  member  of  the 
Hame  genus,  but  there  are  difterences  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  and 
the  p<mI  which  are  suflicient  to  separate  it  into  a  distinct  genus. 

GChe  bark  seems  to  have  analogous  properties,  is  possessed  of  bitter 
and  febrifuge  qualities,  and  is  used  medicinally  for  fevers  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  The  tree  was  first  described  by  the  elder 
Michaux,  who  collected  it  on  Saint  Mary's  Elver  in  Georgia,  in  the  year 
1791. 

It  received  the  generic  name  of  Finckneyaj  in  honor  of  General  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Garolina,  a  gentleman  who  interested  himself 
much  in  regard  to  the  botany  of  his  country.  The  tree  grows  in  moist 
situations  near  the  coast,  from  South  Garolina  to  Florida.  The  flowers 
are  developed  in  the  month  of  June.    Plate  VIII. 

Abalia  QVJ^qimvojjix—Gi7i8eng. 

A  low,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  rich  woods  in  mount 
ainous  regions  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  stem 
rises  from  a  tuberous  root ;  it  is  naked  and  unbranched  for  10  to  15 
inches,  when  it  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  about  3  leaf  stalks  and  a  cen- 
tral peduncle  or  flower  stalk.  The  leaf  stalks  or  petioles  are  3  or  4 
inches  long,  and  give  rise  at  the  end  in  an  umbellate  form  to  5  to  7 
leaflets,  which  are  short-stalked  and  of  unequal  size,  three  of  them  being 
larger  than  the  others,  mostly  obvate  or  oblong,  in  tbrm  thin,  smooth, 
sharp-toothed,  long-pointed,  and  3  to  5  inches  long;  the  other  two  to  four 
of  each  stalk  are  much  smaller  and  more  irregular  in  form.  The  flower 
peduncle  varies  in  length  from  2  to  5  inches,  and  at  the  extremity  termi- 
nates in  a  roundish  cluster  or  umbel  of  small,  short-stalked  flowers, 
twenty  to  fifty  in  number,  intermixed  with  short  and  narrow  leaf  like 
scales.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  possessing  all  the  usual 
parts  of  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils,  llie  calyx  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary  and  sui*mounts  it  with  five  small  teeth.  The  corolla  is  made 
up  of  five  small  oval  white  petals,  which  soon  fall  away.  The  flowers  are 
not  all  perfect,  some  of  them  containing  only  stamens,  others  stamens 
and  pistils.  In  the  perfect  flowers  there  are  five  stamens  with  small 
heart-shax>ed  anthers,  and  usually  two,  sometimes  three,  x>ersistent,  out- 
wardly curved  styles.  The  ovaries  finally  expand  into  small,  round, 
brj^ht-red  berries  about  the  size  of  small  peas. 

The  root  is  tuberous,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  usually  dividing  into  two  or 
three  tap-shaped  portions.  It  is  wrinkled  by  parallel  transverse  ridges, 
and  gives  rise  irregularly  to  a  number  of  fibrous  rootlets.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  root-stalk  shows  several  angular  sears,  the  vestiges  of  pre- 
vious stems  which  annually  die  to  the  ground,  and  are  replaced  by  a 
new  growth  the  following  year.    These  tubers  are  generally  buried  sev- 
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eral  inches  in  the  ground,  and  grow  very  commonly  at  the  base  of  trees 
m  rich  shaded  forests.  A  species  either  identical  with  or  closely  re- 
sembling oar  plant  grows  in  Korthem  China,  and  has  for  unknown 
ages  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese  as  a  medical  plant,  and  is  believed 
by  them  to  possess  most  extraordinary  virtues,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
l)erhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  their  remedies,  entering  isto  a  largo 
proportion  of  their  prescriptions  and  commanding  a  hiffh  price. 

Since  commercia  relations  have  been  established  with  China  large 
quantities  of  American  ginseng  have  been  exported  to  that  countiy, 
where  it  has  usually  found  a  r^uly  sale.  At  first  the  roots  were  pro- 
cured  from  Canada  and  the  New  England  States,  but  more  recently 
large  quantities  have  been  collected  and  exported  from  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  North  Carolina. 

By  medical  men  of  our  own  country,  this  root  is  not  believed  to  have 
any  active  medicinal  properties. 

It  has  an  aromatic  bitter-sweet  taste,  somewhat  mucilaginous,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  mild  stimulant  aromatic  tonic.    PtATB  IX. 

Podophyllum  veJjTATTJM.— Mandrake;  May  Apple. 

A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant  growing  throughout  most  parts  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  in  moist  rich  woods.    What  is  commonly  called 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  really  a  prostrate  root-stock  or  stem,  botanically 
called  a  rhizome,  from  which  the  true  roots  strike  out  at  and  near  the 
joints.    These  underground  stems  sometimes  extend  for  3  or  4  feet  in 
length,  each  year  extending  farther,  and  forming  a  joint  or  swelling, 
from  which  the  next  yearns  upright  growth  takes  place.    These  upright 
stems  are  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  round  and  smooth,  and  divid- 
ing at  the  top  into  two  large  leaves,  and  in  the  forks  between  the  leaves 
is  produced  usually  a  single  flower.    A  portion,  however,  of  the  upright 
stems  produce  only  a  single  leaf  and  no  flow^^.    These  single  teaves  arc 
peltate  or  umbrella-like,  having  the  stalk  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  leaf, 
with  the  veins  spreading  out  from  that  point  in  all  directions  like  the 
rays  of  an  umbrella.    Tne  leaves  of  the  flowering  stems  are  one-sided, 
having  the  stalk  fixed  near  the  inner  edge.    They  are  mostly  6  to  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  from  five  to  nine  lobes,  the  divis- 
ions reaching  within  an  inch  or  less  of  the  base.    The  lobes  are  some- 
what obovate,  wedge-shaped,  sharply  and  coarsely  toothed  at  the 
summit.    The  flower  is  nodding,  on  a  peduncle  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 
It  is  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth  when  fully  expanded.    In  the  bud  it  is 
inclosed  by  three  small  green  bracts  which  soon  drop  away,  together 
with  the  six  thin  membranaceous  sepals,  leaving  after  expansion  from 
six  to  nine  white  petals.    These  petals  are  obovate  and  spreading.    The 
stamens  are  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  on  short  filaments.    Th< 
ovary  occupying  the  center  of  the  flower  is  crowned  with  a  large  sessih 
crenate  stigma.  *The  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  softish  fruit  of  an  ovu 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  which  has  a  thickish  rind,  becomiu^ 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  a  pulpy  interior  of  an  acid  and  agreeable  taste, 
in  which  Is  embedded  about  a  dozen  small  seeds.    This  pulp  is  much 
relished  by  many  persons,  and  has  cooling  and  aperient  qualities.    The 
long,  creeping  root-stalks,  commonly  called  the  roots,  are  the  parts  of 
this  plant  which  are  employed  medicinally.    When  dried  the«e  are  brit- 
tle and  easily  reduced  to  powder.    They  have  a  peculiar  and  rather 
unpleasant  taste,  becoming  intensely  bitter.    This  root  has  long  been 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  medicinal  article.    It  is  in  proper  doses  a  sure 
and  active  cathartic,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  an  alterative  influence 
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on  the  liver.    It  hM  an  established  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  this 
Goantryi  and  ia  employed  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases.    Pultb  X. 

Vbbatbtim  yibidb — America/n  Hellebore;  India/n  Poke^root 

A  coarse,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  growing  from  2  to  4  feet  high 
^  ^Sf^y  meadows  and  in  low  grounds  along  the  margins  of  brooks  in 
rocky  and  mountainous  places  throughout  tne  Eastern  United  States. 
The  stem  is  stout,  erect,  and  leafy.  The  lower  leaves  are  from  6  to  13 
inches  long,  broadly  oval,  pointed  smoothish  or  pubescent,  with  nu- 
merous nerves  running  nearly  parallel  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  its 
ai>ex,  the  lower  part  or  stalk  of  the  leaf  clasping  around  the  stem  and 
with  the  edges  iprowing  together  for  an  inch  or  two,  so  as  to  appear  as 
if  the  stem  passed  through  the  leaf  base.  The  upper  leavi'S  become 
gradually  smaller  and  narrower,  and  at  the  base  of  the  branches  of  the 
panicle  they  pass  into  linear  bracts.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  for  a 
foot  or  so  constitutes  the  flowering  panicle,  with  numerous  alternate 
branches,  the  lower  ones  longer  and  spreading  so  as  to  give  this  part  a 
pyramidal  form. 

The  branches  and  terminal  part  are  occupied  with  numerous  and 
rather  close  sessile  flowers.  These  flowers  are  not  entirely  perfect, 
some  being  only  male  and  others  male  and  female.  The  flowers  are  lily- 
like in  structure,  consisting  of  an  envelope  or  perianth  of  six  greenish, 
pubescent,  ovate  acute,  small  sepals,  each  narrowed  at  the  base;  six 
spreading  stamens  and  three  short  recurved  styles,  terminating  the  ovary, 
which,  when  matured,  composes  a  three-celled  diy  capsule,  containing 
numerous  small  flattened  seeds.  The  root  of  this  plant,  or  more  properly 
the  base  of  the  stem^  is  thick  and  fleshy,  with  numerous  coarse  fibrous 
branches  or  subdivisions.  It  has  a  sharp,  biting,  bitterish  taste,  and 
contains  a  resinous  juice,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  plant 
is  very  similar  to  the  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  album)  of  Europe,  which 
has  long  been  employed  medicinally  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
gout.  The  first  settlers  of  this  country  found  that  the  Indians  were 
acquainted  with  at  least  the  emetic  properties  of  our  plant,  and  subse- 
quent investigation  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  as  powerful  in  its 
action  as  its  European  relative.  It  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  has  been  much  employed  as  a  sedative  in  fevers.  It 
is,  however,  a  dangerous  medicine  if  used  in  large  doses  or  by  persons  of 
weak  constitutions,  sometimes  producing  great  depression,  vomiting,  and 
even  death.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  growing  abundantly  in  the  mount- 
ains  of  Carolina,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  leathered  and  pre- 
pared for  market.    Platb  XI. 

Fbaseba  Oaboliniensis— American  Columbo. 

A  tall,  stout,  biennial  or  triennial  plant,  growing  in  rich  soil  in  open 
woodlands  or  in  moist  meadows.  The  root  is  large,  spindle-shaped, 
fleshy,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  second  or  third  year  the  root  sends 
up  a  strong,  succulent,  smooth,  furrowed  stem,  from  3  to  8  feet  high. 
The  radical  leaves  (usually  five  to  eight)  are  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  3  to  4  inches  broad,  spread  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  stem  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  four  to  eight,  at  intervals 
of  4  to  6  inches.  Those  at  the  lower  whorls  are  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
entire,  6  to  8  inches  long  and  2  or  3  inches  wide.  They  gradually  be- 
come smaller  as  they  ascend,  and  near  the  top  are  lanceolate  and  but 
2  or  3  inches  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  bears  flowers  at  each 
of  the  joints,  generally  eight  to  ten  at  each  joint,  the  lower  ones  on 
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branchiug  peduncles  3  to  6  inches  long,  the  upper  ones  singly  on  stems 
2  to  3  inches  long,  the  whole  formiug  a  panicle  of  pyramidal  form.  Tho 
flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter  when  expanded,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  color.  The  calyx  consists  of  four  narrow  lanceolate  acute  seg- 
ments. The  corolla  is  of  a  yellowish  color  sprinkled  with  small  pur- 
plish spots.  It  is  composed  of  four  oblong  abruptly  acute  lobes^each 
lobe  bearing  about  the  center  a  curiously  fringed  round  gland.  There 
are  four  stamens  a  little  shorter  than  the  corolli^  and  situated  on  its  base. 
The  style  is  about  as  long  as  the  stamens,  with  a  short  two-lobed  stigma 
at  the  apex.  The  pod  is  oblong  and  flattened,  pointed  with  the  peiiist- 
ent  style,  of  a  Arm,  tough,  texture,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  contaning  eight  to  twelve  small,  flattened,  roundish,  and  wing 
margined  seeds.  This  plant  is  found  sparingly  from  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  southwestward  to  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  southward  along  the  Alleghanies  to  North  Carolina  and 
Greorgia.  It  is  popularly  known  as  wild  or  American  columbo.  It  re- 
quires two  or  three  years  to  come  into  flowering,  which  takes  place  from 
May  to  July.  The  root  is  of  a  sweetish  or  bitter  taste,  and  has  long 
been  employed  medicinally  as  a  mild  tonic  similar  in  its  properties  to 
the  columbo  of  Mozambique,  but  believed  to  be  of  inferior  value  to  tiat 
plant,  which  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order,  viz.,  Menispermacece. 
Plate  xn. 

Hydrastis  Canadensis— Omn^c-roof;  Yellow  Piiecoon. 

A  small  and  rather  inconspicuous  plant  of  the  order  Banunculacecey 
growing  not  very  abundantly  in  rich  woods  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  B'orth  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  seldom  growing  more  than  a  foot  high,  wi&  a 
simple  hairy  stem,  with  two  or  three  small  scale-like  leaves  at  tiie  base 
and  two  leaves  near  the  top,  one  sessile,  the  other  with  a  petiole,  where 
the  stem  diverges  so  as  to  appear  forked.  The  stem  is  terminated  by 
a  single,  small,  greenish  flower.  This  flower,  which  is  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  has  a  calyx  of  three  small  sepals  which  drop  off  as 
soon  as  the  flower  expands.  There  are  no  petals,  but  a  large  number, 
sometimes  forty  or  fifty  stamens  with  thick  filaments  and  very  short 
anthers.  In  the  center  of  these  there  are  about  a  dozen  small  pistils, 
which  finally  develop  into  a  round,  close  head  of  crimson  berries,  each 
of  which  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  The  two  leaves  are,  when  the 
flower  expands,  only  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  but  they  continue  to 
expand  until  thegr  become  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  being  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  roundish  in  outline  and  divided  into  five  to  seven 
lobes,  which  are  coarsely  and  doubly  toothed.  The  root-stock  is  thick 
knotted  and  yellow,  and  gives  rise  to  numerous  thickish  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  also  yellow.  This  root-stock  and  roots  are  the  portions  em- 
ployed. The  Indians  used  the  roots  for  dyeing  yellow.  It  ia  very 
bitter  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  employed  as  a  tonic  in  domestic 
practice,  and  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  admitted  into 
the  official  list  of  the  United  States  dispensatory,  and  its  medical  prop- 
erties have  been  very  fully  investigated.  It  has  been  much  employed 
in  dyspepsia,  in  disease  of  the  liver,  in  malarial  fevers,  &c.  Plate 
XIU. 

Lobelia  inflata — Lobelia;  Indian  Tobacco. 

An  annual  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  fields,  open  woods,  and  road- 
sides in  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  some  extent 
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west  of  that  line.  It  varies  iu  height  from  6  inches  to  2  feet.  The 
small  plants  are  very  little  branched,  while  the  large  ones  are  mnch 
branched.  The  stem  is  erect,  angular,  and  roughish  hairy.  The  leaves 
are  numerous,  particularly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  They  are 
scattered,  of  an  oblong  form,  the  lower  ones  2  to  3  inches  long,  di- 
minishing toward  the  top  and  becoming  quite  small  on  the  branches. 
They  are  roughish,  obtusely  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  without  leaf- 
stalks. The  branches  vary  in  number  and  in  length — commonly  from 
3  to.  6  inches  long,  with  the  flowers  arranged  alternately  toward  the  ends 
in  spike-like  racemes.  The  flowers  are  small,  usually  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  with  very  short  stalks.  The  flower  is  of  Uie 
kind  called  sui)erior,  or  seated  above  the  ovary.  The  calyx  consists  of  Ave 
small,  narrow,  linear  segments.  The  corolla  is  of  a  bluish  color,  of  Ave 
lanceolate  segments,  wUch  are  more  or  less  united  into  a  tube  which  is 
split  down  on  the  upper  side,  being  somewhat  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
with  two  lobes  and  the  lower  with  three.  The  Ave  stamens  are  free 
firom  the  corolla  and  united  together  by  their  filaments  into  a  tube. 
The  style  is  slender  and  partly  Inclosed  in  the  tube  of  stamens.  The 
ovary  as  it  enlarges  becomes  a  capsule  much  larger  than  the  flower, 
sometimes  half  an  inch  long^  ovate,  two-celled,  and  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  minute,  brownish  seeds.  The  leaves,  capsules,  and  seeds  of 
this  plant  when  chewed  cause  a  burning  or  biting  sensation  somewhat 
like  the  taste  of  green  tobacco.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  be  taken  and 
the  juice  swallowed  it  causes  at  length  sickness  and  vomiting,  tlie  nausea 
being  prolonged  and  sometimes  attended  with  giddiness  and  pain  in 
the  head.  The  plant  has  been  used  not  only  for  its  emetic  properties, 
but  also  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and  catarrhal  aflbctions. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  lobelia,  some  with  large  and  hand- 
some flowers,  but  they  are  rarely  employed  medicinally.    Plate  XIV. 

Sangttinabia  Canadensis— JSIood-root 

A  low  perennial  herb,  with  a  thick  fleshy  prostrate  root-stock,  filled 
with^a  reddish  orange-colored  juice.  The  rhizoma  develops  near  its 
extremity  a  few  lateral  as  well  as  a  terminal  bud.  Yery  early  in  the 
season — ^in  March  in  the  South,  in  New  England  in  April — ^this  bud  ex- 
pands and  pushes  forward  a  solitary  leaf  and  asingle  flower-stalk.  The 
leaf  is  at  first  roUed  around  the  flower-stalk,  and  gradually  unfolds, 
and  continues  growing  for  two  or  three  months,  when  the  leaf-stalk 
may  be  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  the  leaf  becomes  4  to  6  inches  across,  of 
a  kidney  form  or  rounded  heart  shape,  very  smooth,  and  divided  into 
five  to  seven  rounded  and  more  or  less  obtusely  toothed  lobes.  The 
smgle  large  flower,  an  inch  in  diameter  when  expanded,  is  at  the  end  of 
a  naked  scape  or  stalk  which  is  4  to  S  inches  long.  The  flower  is  ex- 
tremely ftigacious,  expanding  and  falling  to  pieces  almost  the  same  day. 
It  consists  of  two  outside  greenish  ovate  obtuse  sepals,  eight  to  twelve, 
oblong,  spreading,  pure  white  petals,  twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens,  and 
the  ovary  tipped  with  a  short  style,  and  a  thickish  two  cleft  or  grooved 
stigma.  The  ovary  continues  to  enlarge  after  the  fidl  of  the  flower  un- 
til at  maturity  it  becomes  a  lanceolate  flattened  pod  about  2  inches 
long  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  numerous  small  shining  dark  red 
seeds. 

The  root-stock  is  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  emitting 
numerous  small  fibrous  roots.  It  is  easily  broken  across,  and  then  dis- 
plays a  reddish  surface  from  the  quantity  of  juice  which  it  contains. 

The  root-stock,  or  root,  as  commonly  called,  is  thepart  which  is  em- 
ployed medicinally.  It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  but 
chiefly  those  of  the  pulmonary  organs.    Plate  XY. 
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Gelsbmiuh  sehpbbyibbns — Teliow  Jessamine;  Oarolina  Jasmine. 

A  smooth  woody,  evergreen,  twining  vine,  growing  on  the  margins 
of  swamps  and  river  banks  from  North  Oarolina  to  Florida,  and  west  to 
Mississippi.  It  has  opposite  leaves,  about  2  inches  long,  lanceolate, 
short  petioled,  entire  on  the  margins,  and  acate  at  the  base.  The  flow- 
ers grow  in  small  sessile  clasters  in  the  axils  or  angle  between  the  leaves 
and  the  stem,  seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  a  cluster.  These  flow- 
ers are  1  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and 
fragrant.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  small  and  tive-parted.  The  co- 
rolla is  monopetaloos  and  funnel-shaped,  with  five  spreading  lobes. 
Each  flower  contains  five  stamens  which  are  attached  to  the  inside  of 
the  corolla  near  the  base,  and  are  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
There  are  two  styles  united  together  below,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
flower.  After  the  fall  of  the  flower  the  ovary  develops  Into  an  oblong 
compressed,  two  celled  capsule,  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
which  opens  at  the  top  and  exposes  several  small  oval,  flat,  winged 
seeds.  The  plant  belongs  in  the  natural  order  Lo^aniacecc.  This  hand- 
some vine  possesses  powerful  medicinal  properties.  It  has  for  a  long 
time  been  popularly  employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  Southern  States, 
but  within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  carefUly  examined  and  in- 
vestigated by  physicians,  and  Its  employment  has  been  extended  to 
the  treatment  of  many  diseases.  It  is,  however,  a  very  active  medicine, 
and  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing alarming  and  even  fatal  results  in  overdoses.  The  root  is  the 
part  employed,  out  its  active  principle  also  resides  in  the  flowers  and 
probably  in  the  leaves.  It  is  a  genus  which  is  found  only  in  America. 
It  rambles  over  bushes,  and  low  shrubs,  sometimes  ascending  trees.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring. 

**The  flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  and  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
fragrance  for  long  distances  around.  Though  called  jasmine  in  the 
South,  it  has  no  botanical  relationship  to  the  genus  Jasminium  or  the 
true  jasmines."    Plate  XVI.  • 

Sptoklia  Mabilandioa— Pinfc  Boot. 

An  herbaceous  perennial  plant  growing  from  1  to  1^  feet  high  in 
clumps  of  several  stalks  proceeding  from  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  The 
stems  are  rather  slender,  somewhat  four-sided,  smooth,  and  furnished 
with  three  to  six  pairs  of  opposite,  sessile,  leaves.  These  leaves  are 
fh)m  2  to  3  inches  long,  ovate,  smooth,  entire  on  the  margins  and 
acutely  pointed.  The  lower  pair  of  leaves  is  smaller^  and  the  upper  is 
immediately  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  raceme.  This  raceme  or  spike 
is  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  usually  eight  or  ten  flowers  arranged  on  one 
side.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  with  a  calyx  of  five  slender  linear  lobes, 
and  a  tubular  funnel  or  trumpet-shaped  corolla,  1^  to  2  inches  long, 
bright  red  outside,  yellowish  within^  and  divided  into  flve  narrow  seg- 
ments at  the  top.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla 
tube  and  reach  nearly  to  its  summit  The  style  is  simple  and  a  little 
longer  than  the  corolla.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  snort  two-celled 
pods  containing  a  few  small  seeds.  The  plant  is  most  common  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Middle  and  some  of 
the  Western  States.  It  is  said  to  be  not  very  abundant  even  in  the 
South.  It  £TOWS  in  rich  dry  soil  in  open  woods.  The  root  is  the  part 
which  is  pnndpally  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  said  that  its  virtues  were  first  learned  from 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  Several  eminent  medical  men  of  Oarolina  made 
trial  of  the  plant  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  introduced  it 
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to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  generally;  and  it  has  since  held 
a  place  among  anthelmintic  medicines.  The  roots  are  gathered  for  the 
markets  in  July  and  August    Plate  XVIL 

OlMiciPUOA    BACEMOSA— TaW    Siioke-root;  Black    Snake  root;  Black 

Cohosh. 

A  plant  of  the  natural  order  Ranunoulaoew;  a  tall,  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  in  rich  woods  in  nearly  all  the  wooded  and  mountainous 
districts  of  our  country.  The  stem  is  smooth,  stout,  and  from  3  to  C  or 
sometimes  8  feet  high,  bearing  two  to  three  decompound  leaves  near 
the  middle,  and  above  and  below  naked.  The  stem  terminates  in  a 
simple  or  sparingly  branched  spike-like  raceme  of  small  white  flowers. 
There  also  spring  from  the  root  two  or  three  large  ieaves  on  long  stalks. 
The  entire  leaves  with  their  stalks  are  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  divided 
into  three  main  stalked  branches,  those  each  again  divided  into  three 
or  five  smaller  sections,  each  ot  which  is  composed  of  three  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed  or  lob^  leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long.  The  raceme  of 
flowers  is  often  a  foot  and  sometimes  2  feet  in  length,  sometimes  wirii 
two  or  three  smaller  racemes.  The  flowers  are  small  (about  one- half  inch 
when  expanded),  on  slender  pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long,  very  nu- 
m^oQS,  sometines  as  many  as  eighty  to  one  hundred  on  the  raceme. 
The  lower  flowers  of  the  raceme  expand  flrst,  then  successively  those 
toward  the  top.  They  consist  of  a  calyx  of  four  or  Ave  small,  roundish 
petals  (which  drop  ofl"  as  soon  as  the  flower  opens),  a  multitude  of  sta- 
mens with  slender  filaments  and  small  white  oblong  anthers,  and  one  or 
several  ovaries,  of  which  only  one  matures  into  a  dry  oblong  pod,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds.  The  white  terminal  racemes  are  very  conspic- 
uous when  in  flower.  The  root-stock  is  said  to  be  mucilaginous,  some- 
what bitter  and  astringent.  It  is  large,  thick,  and  irregularly  branched. 
The  common  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  popular  notion  of  its  effi- 
cacy as  an  antidote  to  si^ake  bites.  It  has  long  had  some  reputation  in 
domestic  practice  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  particularly 
rheumatism  and  dropsy,  and  sixty  years  ago  began  to  be  investigated 
and  tried  by  physicians,  and  flnally  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the 
materia  medica,  its  power  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  nervous  diseases, 
and  chronic  lung  complaints  being  well  established.    Platb  ^^YIII. 

CicuTA  MAOULATA— J\ib0  Parsley;  Poison  Hemhek;  Spotted  Oowbane. 

An  umbelliferous  plant  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  cara- 
way and  parsley.  The  root  is  perennial ;  the  stem  dies  to  the  ground 
annoaUy.  It  grows  in  swampy jgronnds  and  in  low  meadows  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pedfic;  The  plants  of 
this  family  are  characterized  by  having  their  flowers  in  what  are  called 
nnUfelSj  the  flower  stalks  branching  out  in  all  directions  from  a  common 
center  like  the  ribs  of  an  nmbrella.  Frequently  these  primary  stalks 
are  again  divided  into  smaller  or  secondary  ttmb^b  or  umbeUetSy  as  in 
the  caraway,  parsnip,  &c.  Each  one  of  the  flnal  divisions  of  the  umbel 
bears  a  single  small  flower.  These  flowers  are  so  much  alike  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  genera  of  the  order  that  it  usually  requires  very  care- 
ful study  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  The  flower  is  of  the 
kind  called  superior  or  above  the  ovary.  It  has  usually  a  very  minute 
five-toothed  calyx,  a  corolla  of  &ve  small  petals,  alternating  with  &Ye 
stamens,  and  two  styles  surmounting  the  ovary,  which  develops  into 
two  carpels  commonly  called  seeds,  which  are  usually  flattened  and 
placed  &(»  to  face,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  seede  of  the  parsnip 
orcarrot.    In  the  Ctcuta  maculata  the  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and 
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brauches  are  usually  3  to  4:  iuclies  iu  diameter,  frequently  having 
thirty  or  forty  slender  rays  or  pedttnclesy  ea<;li  one  of  which  at  its  ex- 
tremity  is  again  divided  into  as  many  short  spreading  rays,  each  of 
^vhich  boars  a  minute  white  flower,  or  wlien  ripe  a  pair  of  seeds  some- 
wliat  like  caraway.  The  main  stem  of  the  plant  is  smooth,  tliick,  some- 
what spotted  or  streaked  with  purple,  and  hollow.  It  grows  from  3  to 
i)  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  are  compound  and 
composed  of  three  to  five  divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into 
three  or  live  leaflets.  The  base  of  each  compound  leaf  is  enlarged  and 
dilated  so  as  partly  to  surround  the  stem.  The  leaflets  are  1  to  3  inches 
long,  smooth,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  and  pointed.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  oblong  fleshy  portions  diverging  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  fre- 
quently as  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  It  has  a  strong  pene- 
trating smell  and  taste.  It  is  often  mistaken  by  children  for  -wild  par- 
snip, or  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  eatable,  and  every  year  the  papers 
contain  accounts  of  fatal  poisoning  from  the  use  of  the  root.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  information  may  be  diffused  respiecting  this  and 
other  poisonous  and  deleterious  plants,  so  that  such  accidents  may  be 
avoided.  The  root  has  been  to  some  extent  employed  by  medical  men. 
its  effects  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  European  hemlock  (no 
way  related  to  the  tree  called  hemlock  in  the  United  States),  but  it  is 
now  rarely  used.  The  poison  hemlock  of  Europe  {Oonium  ma4mUUum) 
is  the  plant  whose  juice  was  given  to  criminals  in  ancient  G-reece.  and 
from  which  Socrates  came  to  his  death.  There  are  several  other  plants 
of  this  order  ( UmbelUferas)  resembling  the  one  described,  some  witii  and 
some  without  poisonous  properties.  It  is  best  to  avoid  the  «se  of  all 
such  as  are  not  well  known.    Plate  XIX. 

PoLYaALA  Sbkeq A— Seneca  SnaJce-root. 

A  small  perennial  herb,  growing  in  woods  and  rich  rocky  ground 
throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  the  continent.  It  produces  a  clum]) 
of  stems  from  a  thick,  hard,  and  knotty  root-stock,  the  stems  growing 
from  8  to  16  inches  high,  very  leafy  and  unbranched  and  terminated  by 
a  raceme  about  1  inch  long  of  small  pinkish  or  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  smooth,  entire,  and  scattered  on  the  stem.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  order  PolygalaceWj  sometimes  called  milkworts,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  number  of  species  both  in  this  country  and  the 
Old  World.  The  flowers  in  the  raceme  are  small,  sessile,  and  crowded, 
irregular  in  structure,  and  approaching  those  of  the  order  Leguminosa. 
The  parts  of  thd^flowcr  are  very  small,  and  require  the  use  of  a  mag- 
nifier to  make  them  plainly  observable.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
unequal  segments  or  sepals,  three  petals  more  or  less  united  together, 
six  or  eight  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  a  flattish  band,  and 
a  two-celled  ovary,  which  ripens  into  a  small  two-seeded  pod.  The 
thick  knotty  rhizoma  and  the  roots  springing  from  it  are  the  parts  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  This  root  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Snake-root  from  its  employment  by  the  Seneca  Indians  as  an  antidote 
to  snake  bites.  Dr.  Tennent,  of  Virginia,  a  hundred  and  flfby  years  ago 
investigated  the  properties  of  the  plant  and  l)elieved  it  to  be  useful  iu 
the  treatment  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  The  use  of  the  root  then 
spread  in  this  country  and  inliO  Europe,  and  was  generally  believed  to 
have  valuable  properties.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  medicine  known 
as  hive  sirup,  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  croup  among  children. 
Plate  XX. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report  the  work  of  this  Bureau 
for  the  current  year. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  meets  an  important  want  is 
shown  by  the  correspondence  to  which  it  has  already  given  occasion. 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from  other  countries, 
are  constantly  received,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  matters  connected 
with  Forestry,  such  as  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  managing  trees, 
the  value  of  different  trees  for  various  purposes,  their  adaptation  to  dif- 
ferent soils  and  dimates,  the  best  methods  of  procuring,  preserving,  and 
planting  seeds,  and  the  like.  Much  valuable  information  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects  has  been  given  to  the  country  in  reply  to  the  letters 
received.  As  the  need  and  imx>ortance  of  tree-planting  is  now  exten- 
sively felt  both  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  comparatively 
treeless  as  well  as  in  those  from  which  the  forests  have  been  or  are  be^ 
ing  rapidly  removed,  the  need  of  trustworthy  information  on  the  sub- 
ject Ix^mes  very  desirable.  Such  a  space  of  time  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  tiiat  mistakes,  whether  in  respect  to  the  character  and 
value  of  trees  or  their  management,  are  costly.  It  is  not  as  when  one 
is  cultivating  a  crop  which  is  to  reach  its  maturity  in  a  few  months. 
In  this  case  a  mistake  involves  loss  only  for  a  brief  season,  and  a  better 
course  may  be  adopted  for  the  next.  But  a  mistake  in  planting  trees, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method  of  cultivation^  may  entail  loss  for 
a  lifetime.  Most  persons  in  our  country  also  are  without  experience  in 
forestry.  The  subject  is  new  to  them,  and  the  Department  in  giving 
the  requisite  information  is  rendering  them  a  service  of  the  greatest 
value. 

WOBK  OP  THE  AGENTS. 

During  the  year  the  agents  who  were  employed  last  year  have  con- 
tinued their  work.  By  means  of  circulars,  in  addition  to  those  used 
previously,  they  have  gathered  a  l^rrge  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  both  in  respect  to  its  original  supply  of 
timber  and  in  the  increase  or  diminution  since  the  i)eriod  of  settlement, 
as  well  as  many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  as  to  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  trees  for  forest  purposes.  The  reports  made  by  the  agents 
have  been  compiled  into  a  volume  which  will  soon  be  available  to  the 
public.    Abstracts  of  them  have  been  made  and  are  herewith  presented, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  grant  made  by  Charles  II  to  Sir  William  Penn,  in  1681,  he 
made  no  reservations  of  timber,  as  in  some  other  colonial  grants.  An 
evidence  of  Penn^s  thoughtful  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wood- 
lands may  be  gathered  from  a  provision  incorporated  in  an  instrument 
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bearing  date  July  11,  1682,  entitled,  "Conditions  and  concessions^'* 
offereil  to  such  as  might  become  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  his 
province,  viz :         . 

Eighietnlh,  That  in  clearing  the  ground,  care  bo  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees 
for  every  tlve  acres  cleared,  especially  to  preserve  oak  and  ranlberry  for  silk  and 
sliipping. 

By  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  March  10, 1683,  a  code  of  laws  was  passed 
making  provision  for  securing  the  rights  of  property  in  timber-lands 
and  for  their  protection  from  fire  by  the  following  statutes : 

CiiAP.  XCII.  Be  it  cnacUdy  j-Cy  Tlmt  if  any  i)er8on  within  this  province  or  lerri- 
toriett  thereof  shall  at  any  time  after  the  publication  thereof,  presume  to  cut  and  fell 
any  timber  tree  upon  the  laud  of  any  other  person  without  leave,  such  person  shall 
forfeit  to  the  owner  thereof  five  pounds  for  every  such  tree  as  aforesaid. 

Chat.  XCIII.  Be  it  enacted,  ^-c,  That  whosoever  shall  presume  to  set  on  fire  any 
woodlands  or  marshes  in  this  province  or  territories  thereof  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,  yearly,  thev  shall  yearly  make  good  all  damages  that  shall  thereby 
happen  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

In  1693  the  penalty  for  cutting  trees  upon  the  lauds  of  another  was 
fixed  at  five  pounds  for  black-walnut  trees,  fifty  shillings  for  every  tree 
of  other  timber,  and  double  the  value  for  fire  or  underwood. 

These  statutes,  so  far  a>;  they  were  intended  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  a  portion  of  the  woodlands,  were  not,  so  far  as  shown  by  records, 
observed  in  the  subsequent  grants  of  land  for  settlement,  and  clearings 
were  made  without  restraint,  as  in  other  timber  portions  of  the  country. 

In  a  region  extending  over  so  broad  an  area  as  this  State,  with  the 
diversity  of  soil  that  exists^  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  species 
of  timber  trees. 

Prof.  Thomas  0.  Porter,  in  his  sketch  of  the  botany  of  Pennsylvania, 
suggests  that  the  State  might  be  divided  into  six  botanical  regions,  in 
each  of  which,  besides  certain  species  common  to  them  all,  there  were 
others  that  were  limited  to  each  particular  section.  He  thus  classi- 
fies the  regions:  1.  Southeastern.  2.  Northeastern.  3.  Northern.  4. 
Middle.    5,  Western.    6.  The  Lake  Shore  region. 

In  the  fifty-eight  counties  from  which  reports  were  received  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  principal  species  used  for  timber  and  lumber;  of 
these,  chcHtnut  was  mentioned  48  times ;  oaks,  without  further  speoifi- 
cation,  31:  liiclcorios,  20;  maples,  27;  white  oak,  21 ;  pine,  21;  locust, 
21;  hemlock,  LU:  i.]at.k  walnut,  17;  ash,  16;  beech,  14;  poplar,  8; 
black  oak,  7 ;  red  oak,  7. 

For  many  years,  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  the  principtd  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  market  was  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  Biver 
and  its  tributaries  in  rafts.  This  drained  a  region  abounding  in  white 
pine.  After  a  while  the  Allegheny  Biver  afforded  the  mean^  for  bring- 
ing down  large  quantities  of  timber,  and  for  many  years  afforded  occu- 
pation and  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  lumbering  business  has  been 
extended  into  districts  remote  from  the  rivers^  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand has  caused  new  supplies  to  be  sought  after,  and  much  timber 
which  had  no  market  value  has  been  brought  in  demand. 

The  white  pine,  which  was  regarded  as  tiie  principal  and  most  desira- 
ble kind  of  timber,  has  been  exhausted  in  extensive  regions  where  it 
was  abundant,  and  hemlock  and  other  species  formerly  considered  of 
little  value,  are  now  the  principal  kinds  sawe^  in  the  mills. 

Timber  has  suffered  very  much  from  i)eeling  off  the  bark  for  t^^nning 
purposes. 

There  are  1,569  saw-mills  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  the  estimated 
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amount  of  Inmber  cat  in  1883,  including  388956I9OOO  shingles  and  183,- 
740,000  latbs,  is  1,848,304,000  feet.  These  estimates  are  Ibased  upon 
the  returns  of  correspondents. 

In  1870  the  percentage  of  woodland  in  the  State  was  about  32  per 
cent.    In  1880,  29  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  Pennsylvania  stands  second  as  a 
Itunber-produciug  State,  Michigan  being  the  first. 

Prom  the  returns  to  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
it  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  original  forests  consisting  of  oaks  (all  species),  hickories, 
chestnuts,  black  walnut,  ash,  wbite  pine,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  maples, 
basswood,  tulip. 

Fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests  have  been  cleared,  leaving 
about  30  per  cent,  in  woodland,  which  corresponds  with  the  census  re- 
turns of  1880,  or  very  nearly  so  5  tlie  census  report  shows  29J  per  cent. 

The  clearing  has  been  mainly  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  while  a 
large  percentage  of  the  timber  cut  off  has  been  used  for  lumber  for 
milling  purposes,  fuel,  fencing,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  tan-bark, 
and  other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  still  very  much  that 
was  valuable  has  been  wasted,  just  to  get  it  off  the  land.  That  which 
is  now  standing  of  the  original  growth  consists  mainly  of  jack  pine, 
rock  oak,  birch,  beech,  maples,  chestnut,  hemlock,  basswood,  white 
wood,  cucumber,  ash,  oak,  ^iud  some  pine. 

The  use  of  coal  for  fuel  and  the  introduction  of  wire  fencing  stops  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  forests^  but  the  increased  demand  for  railroad  ties 
and  lumber  for  milling  purposes  exceeds  the  saving  for  fhel  and 
fencing. 

The  great  demand  for  i.iillinfr  timber  is  causing  much  which  is  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  be  cut.  and  u8  ilio  future  supply  is  from  the  natural 
growth  only,  which  springs  up  voluntarily,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
5ie  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  growth  is  mainly  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  pine. 

Tree-planting  is  done  but  very  little,  except  for  shade  and  ornament. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  trees  would  grow  and  do  well,  but  the  money  in 
an  investment  of  that  kind  places  the  profits  too  far  in  the  future  for 
the  average  farmer.  When  i)eople  put  money  in  an  investment  they 
hope  to  reap  some  of  the  profits  during  their  lives,  and  seem  to  think  if 
they  have  timber  enough  to  serve  them  the  generations  following  must 
look  out  for  themselves.  There  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but  chestnut, 
locust,  and  black  walnut  would  grow  admirably,  and  soon  make  val- 
uable timber,  besides  affording  protection  to  the  country  by  the  increase 
of  moisture,  breaking  of  high  winds,  &g. 

If  the  legislature,  in  order  to  encourage  tree-planting,  would  offer  a 
premium  or  smaU  bounty  for  ])lanting  so  many  trees  and  keepipg  them 
aUve  for  three  or  five  years,  and  then  exempt  all  woodlands  frqm  taxa- 
tion, many  would  be  induced  to  plant  trees. 

Forest  fires  do  considerable  damage,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly ; 
more  young  timber,  however,  is  destroyed  by  fire  than  any  other  cause. 
Fires  originate  in  various  ways,  some  by  hunters  fix>m  carelessnesg,  and 
by  sparks  from  railroad  engines. 

Timber  growing  now  deteriorates  much  sooner  than  it  did  formerly  5 
oaks  stop  increasing  in  value  at  80  years,  hemlock  at  75,  white  pine  at 
120,  chestnut  at  <U),  locust  at  25,  poplar  at  60,  and  the  annual  deteriora- 
tion after  these  ages  is  from  1  to  5  per  cent. 

The  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  dune  by  the  (leneral  Gk>vern- 
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meut  lor  the  preservatiou  uiid  iucreftise  of  forests  ou  the  public  domain 
are  vaiied/   The  following  are  fair  samples : 

Establish  a  forestry  department  under  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,^  into  dis- 
tricts of  5  to  10,000  acres.  Place  over  each  district  one  tolerably  weU  versed  in  botany 
and  general  forestry,  an  edncateil  person,  who  must  reside  on  the  land  and  devote  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  his  district.  Ten  or  twenty  of  these  districts  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  one  person,  also  educated  in  forestry,  who  shall  report  directly  to 
the  forestry  department.  In  these  different  district's  all  timber  grown  should  be 
manufactured  in  saw-mills,  «&c.,  on  the  land,  first,  for  the  use  of  the  Government; 
secondly,  for  sale  to  the  public  ;  and  make  these  forests  not  only  self-sustaining,  but 
a  large  revenue  to  the  Government  could  be  realized. 

When  the  Government  disposes  of  timber  lands  it  should  retain  one-sixth  of  every 
section,  thereby  preventing  the  timber  from  being  cut  off.  Then  let  Congress  enact 
laws  exempting  exclusively  timber  lands  from  taxation,  thereby  holding  out  induce- 
ment to  the  ownera  to  keep  their  lands  in  timber.  The  Ctoneral  Ck>vernment  might 
purchase  portions  of  timber  lands  and  hold  them  as  such. 

Institute  a  forestry  department  for  the  management  of  timber  lands,  under  condi- 
tions of  tree-plan tmg,  and  forbid  the  cutting  of  timber  under  certain  size.  The  d^hri$ 
of  all  trees  felled  should  be  cleared  off,  to  guard  against  fires. 

OrgfLDize  a  forestry  commission,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  European  Governments, 
putting  the  forestry  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  men  competent  to  super- 
intend and  manage  them  successfully. 

IOWA. 

From  the  very  large  number  of  replies  to  circulars  received  from  the 
regular  correspondents  of  the  Department  and  firom  private  individuals, 
a  pretty  fair  condition  of  forestry  in  the  State  has  been  obtained. 

In  compiling  this  abstract  from  these  reports  it  is  estimated  that  23 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  once  in  original  forests,  and 
consisted  principally  of  oak»  ash,  elm,  black  walnut,  hickory,  cherry, 
and  other  minor  varieties  of  the  hard- wood  species,  together  with  birch, 
pine,  maple,  linden,  i>oplar,  and  cottonwood,  of  tiie  soft-wood  varieties; 
the  latter  giowing  mosUy  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
and  the  former  on  the  ridges. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  native  forests  has  been  cleared  off  and  the 
greater  portion  of  that  remaining  has  been  culled  of  the  best  timber,  so 
that  s«me  of  the  varieties  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  That 
which  is  left  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  consequence  of  this  large 
numbers  of  mill-men  are  moving  their  machinery,  while  others  are  look- 
ing to  other  sources  for  supplies.  In  proof  of  this  statement  there  is  a 
falling  off  of  35,448,459  feet  of  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  in  1883, 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  a  State  so  rapidly  developing 
as  Iowa  it  is  not  presumable  that  this  decrease  is  attributable  to  any 
decreased  demand,  from  the  fact  that  in  many  reports  the  correspond- 
ents append  this  note :  "  Mill  stopped.'^ 

The  clearing  of  the  forests  has  been  for  lumber,  fhel,  manufacturing, 
agricultural,  and  domestic  purposes,  and  for  railroad  ties  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  State.  When  clearings  have  been  made  for  purposes  of 
agricultural  development  much  timber  has  been  wasted. 

The  introduction  of  coal  as  fuel  has  diminished  the  demand  for  wood 
for  that  purpose  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  system  of  wire  fencing, 
which  is  being  adopted  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  will  diminish  the 
demand  for  fencing  purposes. 

On  lands  where  the  timber  was  cleared  off  and  left  undisturbed  a  new 
and  promising  growth  has  sprung  up  which  will  largely  supply  the  de- 
mand. In  some  counties  the  mania  for  hoop-poles  has  played  havoc 
with  young  hickory  and  white  oak.  The  amount  of  young  timber  grow- 
ing naturally,  including  old  fields  that  have  been  tum^  out,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests. 
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The  possibilities  and  advantages  of  planting  forest  trees  are  good  aud 
growing,  more  especially  in  the  prairie  counties.  The  farmers  gener- 
ally are  interesting  thelnselves,  and  groves  of  5  to  25  acres  can  be  seen 
on-  almost  every  farm.  The  trees,  which  are  mostly  of  the  soft-wood 
varieties,  are  thrifty  and  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  those  interested 
are  much  encouraged.  Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  black  wal- 
nut, which  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  forests,  and  which  has  the 
preference  of  all  the  hard- wood  varieties. 

In  latter  years  very  little  damage  has  been  done  by  forest  fires. 
Sometimes  the  sparks  from  a  railroad  engine  will  drop  on  some  com- 
bustible matter,  from  wliich  a  fire  originates,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
consequence. 

Aa  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  General  Government  for  the  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain  but  few  express  an 
opinion,  and  even  these  are  varied.    One  says : 

The  State  law  exempting  from  taxation  for  timber-planting  is  the  best. 

.   Another  says: 

Sen  no  man  more  than  160  acres,  and  compel  liim  to  ])lant  a  specified  number  of 
trees  before  the  title  is  perfected. 

And  says  another : 

While  Congress  sbows  so  little  concern  for  fostering  material  development  no  sng- 
geetion  can  1^  made  as  to  the  duty  of  tbe  Government. 

In  the  matter  of  the  production  of  mills  the  reports  show  that  in  . 
1882  there  were  cut  into  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  296,257,598 
feet;  in  1883,  233,809,139  feet,  a  decrease  of  35,448,469  feet.  Laths  cut 
in  1882,  41,8:34,837 ;  in  1883,  65,374,700,  bciug  an  increase  of  23,539,803. 
Shingles  in  1882,  97,383,223;  in  1883,  97,623,250,  an  increase  of  240,027 
over  1882. 

MINNESOTA. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  at 
one  time  in  original  forest,  and  that  from  fully  one-half  of  this  the  tim- 
ber has  been  cut  off  for  lumber,  fuel,  fencing,  and  railroad  ties.  Of  the 
area  cut  ofT,  about  15  per  cent,  is  in  new  natural  growth  and  is  doing 
finely. 

There  is  considerable  tree-planting  in  some  of  the  counties.  The  ex- 
periments show  that  it  can  be  made  successful,  and  the  interest  in  it 
and  the  disposition  to  plant  is  growing,  and  the  farmers  are  much 
encouraged. 

Forest  fires  have  done  much  damage,  bat  few  suggestions  are  made 
as  to  their  prevention  or  control.  Some  say,  however,  that  cultivation 
^d  putting  down  to  grass  for  grazing  are  IJie  best  preventives. 

The  enforcement  of  existing  law  is  a  very  general  demand  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preservation  and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain.  The 
views  of  four  correspondents  are  suggestive,  and  are  copied  in  full. 
Says  one: 

Laws  wUl  not  amount  to  anything  in  the  matter  of  preserving  and  protecting  for- 
ests.   The  people  must  be  educated  up  to  a  proper  standard. 

Says  another : 

Let  the  GoTemment  edaoate  foresters  as  it  does  soldiers.  Pot  an  army  of  them  to 
ffrowing  trees  on  pnbhc  lands.  When  lands  are  sold  charge  the  cost  to  the  purchaser. 
Forever  forbid  the  denudation  of  mountain  anA  biU  sides  at  sources  of  streams,  small 
or  great.  Wbereyerclimatological  science  points  the  way  to  save  tbe  country  relaps- 
ing into  a  desert,  or  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  vaUeys  by  inundation,  these  foUow 
and  assert  control,  national,  State,  or  Territory.  , 
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Says  another: 

The  General  Government  should  Bet  apart  one  section  in  each  county  that  is  omui- 
ized,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  county  authorities,  as  an  experimental  farm 
or  station,  and  largely  deyoted  to  forestry. 

Says  the  fourth : 

The  Government  will  be  powerless  while  the  people  send  to  Conffreesand  the  legis^ 
latures  pine- land  speculators  and  timber- thieves.  All  stumnage laws  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  timber^  lands  unfit  for  agriculture  should  be  wi^ndrawn  finom  homestead 
and  pre-emption,  and  disposed  of  as  States  dispose  of  school  lands. 

In  the  matter  of  production  of  mills,  the  reports  show  that  in  1882 
there  were  cut  into  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  440,464,817  feet,  and 
in  1883,  467,523,000  feet,  being  an  increase  of  27,060,183  feet  over  1882. 

Laths  in  1882, 108,336,000,  and  in  1883, 110,570,000;  an  increase  of 
2,134,000  over  1882. 

Shingles  in  1882,  161,188,000;  in  1883, 161,460,750;  an  increase  of 
272,760  over  1882. 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  AND  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

This  abstract  is  compiled  from  a  special  report  of  the  Hon.  Bobert 
W.  Furnas,  upon  the  investigations  of  forestry  in  GaUfomia,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  varieties  of  timber  of  most  importance  as  to  commercial  value: 

Pines. — Four  kinds :  The  sugar,  common,  silver,  and  black-jack.  The 
sugar  pine  grows  250  feet  high  and  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter ;  common, 
170  to  180  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in  diameter;  silver.  150  to  160  feet  high 
and  3  to  4  in  diameter ;  and  black-jack,  50  to  75  feet  high  and  1  to  3 
feet  in  diameter. 

Firs. — Four  kinds :  The  white,  noble,  lovely,  and  yellow.  White  and 
yellow  are  most  abundant  and  of  most  importance  commercially.  The 
yellow  grows  over  300  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  12J  feet;  white,  200 
feet  high  and  5  to  6  in  diameter ;  noble,  about  the  same  as  white,  while 
lovely,  being  less  pretentious,  grows  to  100  feet  in  height  and  2  to  3  in 
diameter. 

Tidewater  Spruce. — ^This  variety  grows  200  feet  high  and  8  to  10  in 
diameter. 

Bemloek. — ^The  Mountain  variety  grows  to  100  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in 
diameter ;  Mertinsiana  exceeds  it  in  height  50  to  60  feet,  with  about  the 
same  diameter. 

Tamarack  grows  150  to  160  feet  tall  and  5  to  0  in  diameter. 

Larch  is  small. 

Oedare. — ^Thin  bark,  thick  bark,  and  Port  Orford.  The  first  is  more 
common  and  grcrws  200  feet  high  and  5  to  6  in  diameter ;  thick  bark 
grows  100  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in  diameter;  Port  Orford  is  very  v^u- 
able  and  very  limited.  It  is  only  found  in  some  sections  of  Oregon,  and  is 
characterized  by  its  durability  and  perpetual  odor,  and  is  proof  against 
house  moths  and  insects ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  in  great  demand 
for  manuflEtcturing  chamber  furniture.  It  grows  200  feet  high  and  6  to  8 
in  diameter,  and  the  lumber  is  worth  $60  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mills. 

Sitka  cedar  is  also  limited;  beiug  rare,  it  is  very  valuable.  It  is 
brought  from  Alaska. 

(kSu. — Live,  white,  black,  and  chinquapin.  Oaks  on  the  Pacific  slope 
are  not  so  valuable  as  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  wood 
is  coarse  and  brittle,  the  trees  are  low  and  inclined  to  spread,  seldom 
reaching  over  50  to  70  feet  high,  with  short  ti*unks ;  the  principal  use  is 
for'- 
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Alder  is  quite  abandant  and  grows  to  80  or  90  feet  high  and  2  to  3^ 
in  diameter.  The  tiiJil>er  is  soft  and  light,  somewhat  like  the  linden. 
It  is  used  extensively  for  inside  work  in  furniture, 

Oregon  Attk  is  a  strong  and  valuable  timber,  abundant  in  Oregcm  and 
Washington.    It  grows  60  to  80  feet  high  and  2  to  3  in  diameter. 

Large  leaf  Maple  is  found  in  abundance  and  is  used  for  many  pur- 
lH>see.  The  lumber  is  valuable,  especially  the  "  bird's  eye  ^  and  "  curled" 
varieties,  which  are  used  for  veneering.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  in  towns 
for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes. 

Madrona  is  a  beautiful  hard  wood  and  takes  a  flue  polish.  It  grows 
50  to  60  feet  high  and  3  to  4  in  diametei*. 

Cottonwood  is  abundant  on  some  of  tbe  rivers,  grows  to  a  good  size, 
and  is  considered  valuable  for  some  uses. 

Willows  of  several  varieties,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  value,  can 
be  found  in  various  localities. 

Mountain  Mahogany j  cherry  (black),  manzinita,  Chilian  wood,  choke 
cherry,  quaking  asp,  dogwood,  mountain  ash,  black  haw,  and  service- 
berry  were  observed. 

Redwood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing timber  of  commerce  in  California  and  Southwestern  Oregon, 
and  is  of  great  value.  Three  important  ix)ints  in  connection  with  it  are 
worthy  of  consideration — the  present  snpply,  rate  of  consumption,  and 
probabilities  of  reproduction.  Ko  exact  data  can  be  given  as  to  the 
supply.  The  census  of  1880  estimates  the  redwood  in  California,  stand 
iug  in  the  forests,  at  25,825,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  much  larger  than  of  any  other  variety,  and  while  the  trees  grow 
exceedingly  thick,  so  thick  that  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
fell  one  to  the  ground,  they  also  grow  exceedingly  large,  and  instances 
are  cited  where  one  tree  piiiduced  240,000  feet  of  lumber  for  all  purposes 
for  which  its  various  parts  could  be  used.  Bayard  Taylor,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, reported  a  tree  as  yielding  250,000  feet. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1882  2.500,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  its  multi- 
plicity of  forms  was  cousumea  and  handled  in  San  Francisco,  aud 
85,000,000  feet  in  Los  Angeles.  This  vast  amount  came  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

But  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  reproduction  of  this 
valuable  timber;  still  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  can  be  reproduced  as  read- 
ily as  other  varieties.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  have  been  made 
and  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Eucalyptus^  or  Australian  Oum. — Where  the  climate  permits  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  valuable  introduction,  and  the  more  that  is  known  of  it 
the  more  it  grows  in  popular  esteem.  In  addition  to  its  sanitary  and 
ornamental  uses,  it  is  good  for  fuel.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  fever 
tree,''  because  it  is  claimed  tor  it  that  it  possesses  qualities  that  prevent 
malarial  fever,  also  disinfectant  virtues,  aud  is  an  antiseptic  for  wounds, 
its  essential  oil  being  a  stimulant,  and  the  tannin  in  the  leaves  acting 
as  a  tonic  astringent,  when  applied  externally,  hastens  the  healiLg  of 
wounds.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  but  has  als»density  of  texture.  It  aoes 
not  branch  even  where  growing  isolated,  and  is  as  durable  as  oak  for 
railroad  ties*  The  wood  is  compact,  ana  owing  to  the  resinous  matter 
it  contains  is  unusually  incorruptible. 

Mr.  Blwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  California,  has  a  plan- 
tation of  over  60,000  trees,  of  thirty  varieties.  They  show  a  growth  -in 
three  years  from  a  seedling  to  9^  inches  in  diameter  and  42^  feet  high. 
At  the  same  rate^  in  sixty  years,  a  tree  would  be  16  feet  in  diameter. 
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FORESTS  AND  LUMBBR  OF  WASHINGTON  TBRBITORT. 

The  investiffation  embraces  aboat  30,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
the  Oascade  Mountains  and  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tlie  Columbia  Kiver  and 
British  Golumbia  and  Strait  of  Fuca.  The  principal  portion  of  this  re- 
gion is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber  trees. 

The  fir 8y  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine  are  used  almost  exclusively 
for  timber.  The  pine,  which  grows  to  majestic  proportions  in  Eastern 
Washington,  is  not  found  in  the  region  of  Pugct  Sound. 

Arhor-vitce  grows  ^ong  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  lumber,  timber,  and  spars  produced  on  Puget  Sound  is  fir. 

White  Maple  is  tne  most  common  of  the  deciduous  trees;  it  is  a  beau- 
tifdl  wood,  susceptible  of  high  polish.  Alder  is  white  and  soft,  and  is 
excellent  for  carving  for  furniture;  the  bark  makes  a  red  dye,  and  is 
used  by  the  Indians  for  coloring  purposes. 

White  Oak  is  much  larger  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  light  and  at 
the  same  time  elastic.  ' 

Laurel  is  very  common. 

There  are  three  species  of  Poplar  that  abound,  the  Aspen  predom- 
inating. 

Willows  grow  along  the  river  banks;  only  two  varieties  attain  to  any 
size. 

The  first  saw-mill  erected  in  Washington  was  located  at  Tumwater, 
in  1845,  by  Colonel  Simmons.  The  falls  of  the  Deschuttes  Eiver  at 
this  point  fiiniish  extensive  water-power. 

The  first  shipment  of  sawed  lumber  from  Puget  Sound  was  in  1851. 
The  first  steam  saw-mill  was  planted  at  Seattle  in  1853.  There  are 
now  thirteen  mills  operating  on  the  Sound,  whose  combined  capacity 
l>er  day  is  1,002,000  feet.  The  demand  for  lumber  is  so  great  that  the 
mills  are  jun  to  their  full  capacity. 

Great  improvements  have  h^l&EL  made  over  the  primitive  method  of 
logging  and  handling  sawed  lumber. 

^e  finest  timber  region  of  Washington  is  yet  unexplored.  It  lies 
west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  is  as  large  as  the  New  England 
States.  It  is  densely  covered  with  stately  Firs,  and  this  vast  timber 
tract  is  distinct  from  that  east  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  Samish,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  Snoqualmie,  Dwamish,  White,  Kis- 
qually,  and  Pnyallup  Bivers  empty  in  Puget  Sound.  The  logs  arc 
^^  boomed  "  in  the  rivers  and  towed  by  tug-bmits  to  the  mills. 

The  demand  for  lumber  is  on  the  increase,  and  when  railroads  to  the 
interior  are  opened  up  new  markets  will  be  added. 

The  question  arises,  How  long  will  the  supply  last,  with  the  increas- 
ing demand  in  contemplation  t  Bold  writers  assert  that  the  supply  in 
the  Territory  will  never  be  exhausted  ^  but  personal  observation  war- 
rants the  assertion  that  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fire  has  never 
been  greater  than  it  is  in  Washington,  especially  along  the  Sound.  It 
is  simply  fearful,  criminal.  On  the  denuded  lands  trees  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, and  thicker,  seemingly,  than  the  original ;  but  a  half  or  a 
whole  century  will  be  requilM  before  this  growth  is  fit  for  use. 

The  General  Government  has  done  and  is  doing  something  to  protect 
the  timber  and  enoonrage  tree-planting.  Statutory  laws  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  are  a  move  in  the  right  direction ;  but  pubUc  opinion 
and  interest  most  be  awakened  and  educated  to  sustain  and  enforce  the 
laws.  How  and  in  what  manner  this  can  be  speedily  and  successfully 
dime  LB  yet  an  open  question.  The  facts  are  manifest  that  the  increased 
demand  for  and  rapid  consumption  of  timber,  together  with  the  wanton 
waste  going  on,  are  fiast  raBhing  us  on  to  the  verge  of  a  timber  fiamine. 
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LUMBKR  STATISTICS. 

Beliable  data  concerning  the  timber  now  standing  in  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  are  not  obtainable,  and  approximations  even  are 
unsatisfactory. 

The  product  of  the  year  1882,  exclusive  of  railroad  ties,  telegraph 
poles,  and  fuel,  was  as  follows : 

Feet 

California 1,001,330,000 

Oregou 283,248,000 

Washington 724,214,000 

Nine-tenths  of  the  product  of  Washington  are  from  the  region  of  Puget 
Sound.  Comparatively  but  little  of  this  large  amount  finds  its  way  to 
the  Eastern  States.  Extensive  shipments,  however,  are  made  to  foreign 
countries. 

INDIANA. 

Full  reports  received  from  seventy  of  the  ninety-one  counties  of  the 
State,  being  well  distributed,  furnish  sufficient  data  for  the  compilation 
of  a  very  satisfactory  abstract. 

With  the  exception  of  about  twenty-five  counties  forming  a  group, 
the  entire  State  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  the  estimate,  made  up  from  the  reports,  places  the  area  in  original 
forests  at  75  to  80  per  cent.,  the  growth  being  principally  oak.  hard 
maple,  beech,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  cherry,  poplar,  hickory,  hackoerry, 
sycamore^  buckeye,  and  other  inferior  varieties.  About  55  per  cent,  of 
the  original  area  in  forests  has  been  cleared,  principally  for  opening  up 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  early  days  the  object  of  the  farmers 
and  settlers  being  to  get  rid  of  the  timber  in  the  most  speedy  way  pos- 
sible, it  was  burned,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  very  best  tim- 
ber  was  thus  destroyed. 

The  cutting  of  timber  has  been  for  lumber,  staves,  fuel,  fencing,  and 
other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  railroad  ties,  and 
has  well-nigh  stripped  the  forests  of  the  most  valuable  timber;  what 
remains  is  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality  generally,  only  fit  for  fuel  and 
fencing,  and  as  in  the  old  adage  of  locking  the  stable-door  after  the 
thief  has  stolen  the  horse,  so  with  the  forests,  after  the  best  and  most 
valuable  timber  has  been  cut  off  and  the  land  almost  denuded  of  forests, 
the  people  begin  to  realize  their  importance  and  benefit  and  begin  to 
use  more  discretion  and  economy  and  give  more  attention  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  forests  of  young  wood  growing  naturally  will,  in  a  measure,  sup- 
ply that  which  has  been  removed,  for  where  land  has  been  cut  over  and 
left  unmolested  a  new  growth  springs  up  and  grows  rapidly.  The  area 
of  this  new  growth  is  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  original  clearing. 

The  climatic  influences  and  changes  by  denudation  or  reinvestiture  are 
observable.  The  denuding  decreases  tiie  rainflBkll  and  water  supply,  in-* 
creases  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  reinvestiture  has  the  opx>o- 
site  effect  Especially  is  this  observable  in  the  belt  or  group  of  coun- 
ties having  the  smallest  area  of  forests  originally,  and  where  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  their  promotion.  There  are  several  instances 
reported,  where  groves  of  timber  have  come  into  existence,  in  which 
springs  of  water  have  burst  forth  and  flow  on  unceasingly  where  none 
had  ever  been  known  before,  and  others  entirely  drying  out  where  the 
timber  had  been  cut  away  and  the  land  left  bare. 

In  many  x>ortions  of  the  State  the  planting  of  forest  trees  is  receiving 
attention  and  the  interest  is  growing.  The  planting  of  locust  trees  for 
10  A— '84 
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posts  is  proviiifj  so  successftil  that  groves  of  other  varieties  can  be  seen 
in  many  places  and  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Some  of  the  railroad  maoa- 
gers  are  planting  the  Gatalpa  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  to  supply  ties 
in  the  fnture. 

Forest  fires  formerly  did  great  damage,  but  dearing  off  the  under- 
growth and  patting  the  land  in  pasturage  has  served  a  good  purpose 
in  preventing  forest  fires,  so  that  very  little  damage  has  been  done  of 
late  years. 

Some  very  old  trees  are  still  standing  and  are  well  preserved,  which 
indicates  that  soil  and  other  surroundings  seem  to  have  more  to  do  with 
them  than  age ;  some  show  an  age  of  300  to  1,000  years,  and  indicate  no 
deterioration.  Oaks  that  appear  to  be  in  their  prime,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  are  estimated  to  be  3,000  years  old« 

The  amount  of  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  rei>orted  for  1883  is 
159,983,000  feet,  an  increase  of  30,341  feet  over  1882.  The  number  of 
shingles  in  1883  is  4.300.000,  an  increase  of  1,225,000  over  1882.  The 
numbet  of  laths  in  1883  is  12,612,000,  an  increase  of  2,485,000  over  1882, 

ILLINOIS. 

Of  Circular  A,  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies  were  sent  out  To 
these,  ninety-four  replies  were  received.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  Circular  B  were  sent,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  elicited  responses. 

The  n'lcnlars  were  distributed  in  ever>'  county  in  the  State,  and  the 
reports  received  were  from  sixtyeiubt  of  the  one  hundred  and  one 
counties,  or  (»S.;J  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Illinois  is  largely  a  prairie 
State,  the  reports  are  encouraging  aud  show  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  forestry. 

Only  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  waa  originally 
in  forests,  the  growth  being  pines,  oaks,  walnuts,  hickories,  maples, 
beech,  asu,  poplar,  elms,  sycamore,  linden,  locusts,  cherry,  gum,  aud 
some  other  soft-wood  varieties. 

Fifty-five  to  60  per  cent  of  the  original  area  has  been  cut  clean,  and 
the  most  valuable  timber  cut  out  of  the  gi*eater  portion  of  the  remain- 
der. The  clearing  for  agricultural  purposes  has  not  been  as  large  as 
in  some  States,  on  account  of  the  large  area  that  was  treeless,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  organ  of  "  dcstructiveness  "  seems  to  have  been  very 
prominent  on  the  heads  of  some  people,  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  destruction  of  timber  has  been  carried  on,  by  rolling  it  in 
heaps  and  burning  it,  simply  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The  cutting  has 
been  for  lumber  fbr  sawmills,  for  fuel,  fencing,  railroad-ties,  staves, 
wagon  timber^  and  other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  while 
large  quantities  of  walnut  lumber  have  been  ship[>ed.  A  large  de- 
crease in  the  products  of  saw-mills  for  1883  is  proof  conclusive  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  good  merchantable  timber  for  milling.  In  some 
instances  the  second  growth  has  been  cut,  and  now  the  third  is  coming 
on.  Quite  a  reaction  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  is  growing  very  perceptibly,  in  regard  to  forestry.  The  use  of 
coal  as  f\iel  and  the  introduction  of  wln^  fencing  cuts  olf  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  forests,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  now  voluntiiry  growth 
largely  exceeds  the  original  forest  area.  Tlii.s,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  tliat  the  lUrniers  in  the  prairie  districts  are  awakening  to  the  in- 
terestof  tree-planting,  and  that  here  and  there  gn»ves  of  walnuts,  locusts, 
chestnut,  maples,  e^iUilpa,  larch,  Austrian  pine,  osa^re  orange,  and  other 
varieties  are  growing  successfully,  shows  conclusively  that  the  possi- 
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bilitJes  and  advaDtages  of  planting  forest  trees  are  good^  and  ere  long 
the  planting  will  become  general  and  the  sapply  will  equal  the  demand 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  disposition  to  practice  economy  and  utilize  the  whole  of  the  tim- 
ber when  cut  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  extravagance  and  wastefulness, 
and  the  friends  of  the  forestry  iitovcment  are  more  hopeful  for  the 
ftttore. 

The  damage  by  forest  fires  has  been  very  disastrous  in  former  years, 
but  their  ravages  seem  to  disappear  as  civilization  and  improvement 
advance,  and  no  fires  of  consequence  of  a  recent  date  are  reported. 

The  deterioration  of  timber  depends  somewhat  on  the  surroundings, 
but  aar  a  general  rule  pines  are  in  their  prime  at  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years;  oaks,  at  one  hundred  to  pne  hundred  and  fifty;  hickory,  at 
twenty  to  sixty;  maples,  at  forty  to  seventy-five;  walnuts,  at  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  poplar,  at  twenty  to  fifty.  As  a  general  rule 
timber  deteriorates  after  one  hundrd  years  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
I>er  annum.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  preservation  and  increase  of 
forests  on  the  public  domain,  but  few  will  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 

One  says  : 

Tbe  Govoruroent  shonld  establish  schools  of  forestry  in  everr  State  to  educate  the 
yonng  aud  risiug  generation,  and  ai>poiiit  forestry  overteera  {honeet  men,  who  will 
do  their  duty)  to  look  after  the  public  domain. 

Another  says: 

A  rep^ulur  forestry  syst^^m  is  the  only  possible  plan  to  encourage,  protect,  and  ex- 
tend it. 

And  says  another : 

Hang  every  raacalfound  stealing,  and  plant  plenty  of  walnuts. 

There  is  considerable  falling  off  in  the  products  of  saw-mills  for  1883 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  1883  the  out  was  148,719,271 
feet,  a  decrease  of  6,347,059  feet  as  reported  for  1882.  Shingles  also 
feU  oflf  4,618,000  in  1883,  the  number  reported  for  that  year  being 
17,100,000.  In  laths  there  was  a  gain ;  the  number  in  1883  was  26,750,000, 
being  a  gain  of  4,860,715  ovei^l882. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  the  efforts  to  obtain  full  replies  to  circulars,  the  same  obstacles 
are  enooautei*ed  in  this  as  in  other  States. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  circular  "A''  and  40  per  cent,  of  "B''  received 
attention.  Eeports  were  ftom  forty-one  of  the  sixty-three  counties  of 
the  State.  The  replies  were  generally  pretty  full  and  well  distributed, 
which  enables  the  compilation  of  a  very  fair  abstract 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  85  per  cent.«wa8  atone  time  in  origi- 
nal forests,  and  consisted  principally  of  oaks,  pines,  basswood  or  lin- 
den, elms,  maples,  walnuts,  cherry,  hickory,  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack, 
beech,  birch,  cedar,  and  hemlock.  Some  of  the  hard  woods  were  rather 
inferior  compared  with  those  from  other  States. 

Fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests  have  been  cleared,  and  what 
remains  has  been  closely  culled  of  its  most  valuable  timber.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  clearing  has  been  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  has  been  cut  for  lumber,  fuel,  fencing,  staves,  piling, 
telegraph  polen,  railroail  ties,  hoopi)oles,  and  other  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  while  wasteful  cutting  and  slashing  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  an  alarming  extent.  Within  the  last  decade,  however,  the 
people  are  exercising  more  prudence  and  economy  in  cutting  aad  ^sillg 
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timber,  and  more  of  it  is  utilized  now  than  formerly,  wbile  the  intio- 
duction  of  coal  for  fuel  has  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  wood* 

Where  the  timber  has  been  simply  cut  off  and  the  land  left  undis- 
turbed a  promising  new  growth  is  coming  on  in  many  portions  of  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  growth  in  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Dane,  Donglas,  Greene,  Juneau,  La  Fayette,  Marquette,  Pierce,  PoIk« 
Kacine,  Bock,  Baint  Croix,  Sauk,  Trempealeau,  and  others  is  equal  to  all 
future  demands.  In  the  prairie  disbicts  a  growing  interest  in  tree- 
planting  is  manifest,  and  many  farmers  are  making  successful  progress 
in  tree-culture.  The  possibilities  are  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
deciduous  trees  can  be  grown  as  well  in  Wisconsin  as  anywhere  else. 
The  only  apparent  difficulty  is,  the  people  do  not  realize  the  necessity 
at  this  time.    They  need  to  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

No  general  fires  of  a  recent  date  worthy  of  notice.  Some  counties, 
or  rather  portions  of  some  counties,  have  suffered  from  fires,  and  among^ 
them  BiUron  seems  to  have  suffered  most.  In  1871  incalculable  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  forests  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  thie  standing  timber  in  the  burnt  districts  is  more  or  less  in- 
jured; even  the  soil  is  injured  so  as  to  render  it  unproductive.  One- 
'third  of  the  denudation  in  Douglas  Gounty  was  caused  by  fire. 

The  deterioration  of  trees  depends  more  on  the  surroundings  than  the 
age.  The  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  durability  is  in  the  month  of  June. 
Aa  instance  is  mentioned  where  rails  of  poplar  and  basswood  split  in 
the  month  of  June  thirty  years  ago  ar6  perfectly  sound.  A  Bavarian, 
who  has  been  a  close  observer,  gives  as  the  proper  age  to  cut  trees  for 
different  purposes  as  follows :  Oaks — ^for  hoop-poles,  5  to  8  years j  wagon 
material,  8  to  16;  machinery,  35  to  50;  lumber  nnd  ship  timbers,  50  to 
75  years.  Pines,  average  value  at  75  to  100  years.  Beech,  60  to  100. 
Hemlock,  45  to  75  years. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
forests  on  the  public  domsun,  but  very  few  suggestions  are  made. 

One  says :  '^  Repeal  all  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  and  railroad 
grants,  sell  the  land  to  Actual  settlers  only  at  (1  per  acre,  give  a  bounty- 
for  every  5  acres  successfnlly  planted  in  Jrees,  and  exempt  from  State 
taxation  for  twenty  years." 

Another  says :  "  Compel  every  person  to  keep  a  certain  portion  in 
timber  of  every  tract  patented.'' 

The  products  of  the  mills  reported  are  as  follows :  Boards  and  other 
sawed  lumber  for  1883  is  1,241,069,511  feet,  being  an  increase  of 
136,151,842  feet  over  1882 ;  laths,  269,134,603,  a  gain  of  50,839,453  over 
1882 ;  shingles,  658,692,700,  a  gain  of  86,446,450  over  1882. 

ABSTRACT  OPTHB  SPEOIAL  REPORT  OP  HON.  ROBERT  W.  PUBNAS  ON 
<<  TREE  GROWTH,  MAXIMUM  SIZE  AND  AGE,  PERIOD  OF  DEOLINE,  OOM- 
PLBTION  OP  CYCLE,  ETC." 

The  results  of  twenty-nine  years*  experience  and  observation  in  a 
region  naturally  timberless,  and  where  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  in  growing  trees,  are  presented  in  a  brief,  plain,  and  practical 
manner. 

The  greatest  objection  to  a  prairie  country  is  the  want  of  timber  for 
fencing  and  fuel,  hence  those  who  entered  the  <<  Great  American  Des- 
ert" after  the  passage  of  the  fi^ansas-Nebraska  act,  in  1854,  went  to 
work  and  demonstrated  the  &et  that  they  could  raise  their  own  timber. 

The  field  of  study  is  boundless  when  we  start  ont  to  investigate  the 
growth,  maximum  size,  age,  &c.y  of  forest  trees,  and,  as  Pliny  remarked 
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on  Bunmiing  up  his  iuvestigations,  ^^The  life  of  some  trees  may  be  be- 
lieved to  be  prodigious."  We  are  forced  to  the  same  oonclnsion.  There 
are  no  more  unerring  indications  as  to  the  ages  of  trees  than  of  men 
and  animals;  some  men  become  gray,  wrinkled,  and  tottering  almost  in 
their  teens ;  some  may  be  small  or  large;  others  live  to  three-score  and 
ten  and  are  as  &esh  and  vigorous  as  boys.  The  same  with  animals — 
all  depends  on  the  constitution,  conditions,  and  surroundings. 

Concentric  or  annual  rings  were  once  considered  legal  evidence  as  to 
the  age  of  trees;  so  with  measurements;  but,  except  where  climate,  soil, 
temperature,  humidity,  &c.,  are  regular  and  well  balanced,  both  of  these 
£eul  and  are  but  little  more  than  guess-work.  The  only  regions  where 
either  are  reliable  indications  are  the  secluded  and  regular-tempered 
valleys  and  cafions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  coast. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  twenty  diffiorent  varieties  in 
Southeast  Nebraska,  made  during  a  period  of  twenty-flve  years,  firom 
actual  measurement: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  aimual  {growth  in  very  irregular;  this  is  ciiused 
by  irregular  seasons — some  i)roi)itious,  others  contrary.  The  concentric 
rings  in  young  trees  are  reailily  distinpiished  by  the  propitious  or  ad- 
verse season. 

As  the  trees  advance  in  age  the  inner  rings  decrease  in  size  and 
almost  disappear,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  diminishes  after  certain 
periods.  Four  beeches  mentioned  by  Loudon  show  greater  variability. 
One  in  King's  County,  Ireland,  at  sixty  years,  was  17  feet;  one  at  Fos- 
ter  Hall,  at  one  hundred  years,  was  12  feet;  one  at  Contachy  Castle, 
at  one  hundred  and  two  years,  was  18  feet;  and  one  at  Collander  Park, 
at  two  hundred  years,  was  17  feet.  Here  are  three  about  the  same  size ; 
one  is  sixty  years,  another  two  hundred.  This  variability  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  oaks.  De  Candolle,  the  Swiss  botanist,  counted  the 
rin^  of  several  oaks  that  had  been  felled;  one  at  two  hundred  years 
had  attained  the  same  circumference  as  another  had  at  tifty.  Some 
had  grown  slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly;  others  grew  rapidly  at  first,  then 
slowly.  An  oak  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  was  shown  to 
have  ino^reased  as  much  between  three  hundred  and  twenty  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  as  it  had  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years. 
This  reduces  the  computation  of  the  age  of  an  oak  to  little  more  than 
gn68B*work. 

The  Oowthorpe  oak,  the  largest  in  England,  reached  78  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Damory's  oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  only  10  feet  less  when 
it  was  80  decayed  that  it  was  cut  and  sold  for  fuel  in  1755.  The  Don- 
nington  oak,  in  the  vale  at  Gloucester,  was  54  feet  at  the  base  when 
burned  down  in  1790.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  from  the  variable  rate  of 
growth,  that  the  size  establishes  no  indisi)utable  title  to  age. 

The  following  statistics  from  Loudon  show  great  variability  in  the 
growth  of  oaks: 
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When,  therefore,  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery,'^  speaks  of  nine  hun- 
dced  years  as  no  great  age  for  an  oak,  it  must  be  said  that  few  can  be 
named  whose  measurement  would  sustain  the  assertion. 

In  the  matter  of  concentric  rings,  personal  observation  shows  blaek 
locust,  six  years,  with  12  rings ;  shellbark  hickory,  twelve  years,  21 
rings;  pig  hickory,  six  years,  10  rings;  wild  crab-apple,  five  years,  11 
rings;  chestnut  oak,  twenty-four  years,  20  rings;  American  chestnut, 
four  years,  9  rings ;  peach,  eight  years,  5  rings. 

Dr.  A-  L«  Childs,  a  gentleman  of  practical  science  and  observation, 
in  a  contribution  on  '*  Concentric  rings,''  published  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  December,  1883,  says : 

In  Jane,  1871,  he  planted  a  qnantity  of  red-maple  8eedB,  transplanted  them  in  1873, 
in  1882  cat  out  tome.  From  dav  of  planting  to  ontting  was  eleyen  years  and  two 
months.  On  one  he  oonnted  forty  rings  very  distinct,  none  less  than  thirty-five. 
The  rings  were  distinct  when  the  tree  was  Qrst  out,  and  no  mistake  could  possibly  he 
made. 
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The  Hon.  James  J.  Wilson,  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  sin  old  lawyer  and  late 
senator  in  the  State  leKislatore,  gives  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 
courts  where  it  was  decided  that  ^'  the  rings  were  not  a  sure  indication 
of  the  age  of  a  tree."  That  distinct  concentric  rings  approximate,  and 
in  some  cases  a^e  in  number  with  the  years  of  a  tree,  no  one  will 
deny:  but  that  intermediate  or  subrings,  less  conspicuous,  exist,  is 
equally  true. 

These  sub  pr  additional  rings  are  easily  accounted  for  by  sudden  and 
more  or  less  frequent  changes  of  weather,  long  intervals  of  extreme 
drought  or  cold. 

Query :  Has  a  tree  grown  in  a  conservatoiy  or  place  of  unchanged 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  any  concentric  rings  ? 

Thomas  Meehan,  editor  Oardener's  Monthly,  in  relation  to  annual 
rings,  says : 

NorUkem  trees,  all  hard  wood,  make  many  iin|(8  a  year,  sometimea  a  dozen,  bat  the 
last  Bet  of  cellB  in  the  annual  growth  are  very  small  and  the  first  very  large,  so  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  annual  growth. 

J.  A.  Farrar  presents  an  elaborate  paper  in  Longman's  Magazine  on 
the  ^<A^e  of  trees."  In  speaking  of  the  attainable  age  of  the  cypress 
and  its  introduction  in  England,  he  says : 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  "Tume's  Names  of  Herbs,''  published  in  1548,  which  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  introduced  in  England  before  the  beginning  of  that  century. 

The  cypress  at  Fulham,  which  in  1793  was  2  feet  5  inches  at  3  feet 
above  ground,  could  not  have  been  planted  before  1674,  the  year  that 
Gompton  the  Great,  the  introducer  of  foreign  trees  in  England,  became 
bishop  of  London ;  that  gives  a  growth  of  about  2  feet  the  first  one 
hundred  years. 

The  cypress  planted  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  Ohartreux,  was  13  feet  in 
circumference  in  1817,  an  avei*age  of  over  4  feet  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  cypress  at  Sonuna,  for  whose  sake  Napoleon  bent  the  road  so  that 
it  should  be  spared,  is  not  more  than  23  feet  in  girth.  The  tradition 
that  this  tree  is  coeval  with  Christianity  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
if  3  feet  be  taken  as  the  first  century  growth,  and  take  the  third  as  the 
average,  it  was  evidently  standing  at  the  time  of  Otesar,  as  the  old 
chronicle  at  Milan  attests. 

The  Lebanon  cedar,  first  planted  at  Lambeth  in  1683,  was  7  feet  9 
inches  in  girth  one  hundred  and  ten  years  later.  Dr.  Uvedale's  cedar 
at  Enfield,  planted  in  1670,  was  15  feet  8  inches  in  1835,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  planted.  The  large  cedar  at  Uxbridge, 
which  was  blown  down  in  1790,  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
old.  When  Gilpin  measured  it  in  1776  it  was  15 J  feet.  In  1696,  Maun- 
droll,  the  traveler,  measured  one  of  the  largest  cedars  on  Mount  Leb- 
anon, supposed  to  have  been  pp'owing  there  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
and  found  it  to  be  36  feet  6  inches.  Four  feet  being  the  average  rate  a 
century,  this  tree  could  have  attained  its  size  iu  nine  centuries,  and  may 
not  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Oharlemagne,  and  may  have  been 
much  younger,  allowing  for  the  rapid  growth  on  a  site  where  it  is  indig- 
enous. 

The  Fortworth  Spanish  chestnut  in  Gloucestershire  is  s|dd  to  be  the 
oldest  tree  in  England.  It  bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  King 
John  held  a  Parliament  beneath  it.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  whose  history 
of  that  country  was  published  in  1712,  ^eaks  of  it  as  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  growing  in  the  reign  of  ^ng  John.  It  is  57  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  seems  to  be  several  trees  incorporated  together,  and 
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youiip:  ones  are  still  growing  up,  which  in  time  may  be  joined  to  the  old  . 
body, 

Evelyn  spoke  of  it  as  standing  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  so  that  we 
may  accept  57  feet  as  the  maximum  measurement.  Kow,  a  chestnut 
may  attain  17  feet  in  its  first  century;  for  instance,  the  one  at  Nettle- 
combe.  If,  therefore,  15  feet  be  taken  for  the  first  century,  then,  on  the 
principle  of  the  third' as  the  average,  it  would  require  eleven  centuries 
for  57  feet;  but  this  may  be  too  low,  for  in  70  years  it  increased  2  feet 
in  girth,  and  instead  of  eleven  it  may  not  have  required  but  seven  cen- 
turies when  Sir  Bobert  Atkyns  declared  it  to  be  57  feet. 

The  famous  Oastanea  di  GentobaviUe,  on  Mount  ^tna,  has  a  similar 
history.  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  of  Aragon  and  one  hundred  follow- 
ers took  shelter  beneath  it  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Brydone  measured 
it  in  1790  and  found  it  to  be  204  feet  in  circumference,  but  it  was  a 
question  with  him  whether  it  was  one  tree  or  many.  Murray's  guide- 
book speaks  of  it  as  separate  trees. 

The  Gastanea  del  Nave  is  rather  larger  than  the  Tartworth.  The  rich 
soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth,  and  it  is  imi>ossible  to  conjecture 
whether  they  are  five  or  ten  centuries.  The  rate  of  growth  is  apt  to  be 
underrated  when  a  tree  meets  with  favorable  conditions. 

The  silver  fir  was  only  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Seijeant  Kewdigate.  One  tree  of  his  planting  was  measured 
by  Evelyn  eighty-one  years  afterward,  and  was  found  to  be  13  feet  in 
circumference. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  growths,  with  reference  to  oaks,  in- 
dicates a  more  rapid  rate  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  oldest  Limes.  The  Swiss  very 
oft^i  commemorate  a  victory  by  planting  a  lime  tree,  so  that  it  may  be 
true  that  the  lime  standing  in  the  square  at  Freyburg  was  planted  on  the 
day  of  their  victory  over  Oharles  the  Bold  at  Murat  in  147G.  It  is  said 
that  a  youth  bore  it  as  a  twig  into  the  town,  and  arriving  breathless 
and  exhausted  from  the  batUe,  only  had  strength  to  utter  the  word 
'<  victory,"  and  fell  dead.  But  this  tree  was  o^y  13  feet  9  inches  in 
1831,  three  hundred  and  fiity-five  years  after  planting. 

The  large  lime  at  Neustadt,  in  WUrtembe^g,  mentioned  by  Evelyn 
as  having  its  boughs  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  wa€  27  feet  when 
he  wrote  (1664),  and  in  1837  it  was  54  feet,  so  that  within  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  it  had  gained  27  feet,  consequently 
it  is  &ir  to  presume  that  two  hundred  years  was  more  than  enough  for 
it  to  have  attained  27  feet.  Ko  English  lime  appears  to  have  reached 
such  dimensions,  though  the  one  at  Depeham,  near  Norwich,  was  46  feet 
when  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sent  his  account  of  it  to  Evelyn,  which  ex- 
ploded the  legend  that  all  limes  in  this  country  came  from  two  plants 
brought  over  by  Sir  John  Spelman,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  England. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  longevity  in  trees  indigenous  to 
any  chmate,  though  it  has  been  disputed.  Tradition,  however,  does 
not  always  give  satisfaction  in  estimating  the  longevity  of  trees. 
Tacitus  calcidated  that  a  fig  tree  was  eight  hundred  and  forty  years 
old  because  tradition  marked  it  as  the  one  under  which  the  wolf  nursed 
Bomulus  and  Bemus. 

As  to  whether  our  oldest  trees  are  susceptible  of  an  increased  rate  of 
growth  by  the  application  of  fresh  earth  around  the  roots  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tried. 

ThDmas  Meehan,  who  made  a  tour  of  investigation  to  Oalifomia  and 
as  &r  north  as  Alaska,  said  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science :  ^^  There 
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WRH  nothing  phenomenal  in  the  greait  cigeoi'  the  luanmioth  Se^iuoias,  as 
other  trees  on  the  Pacifie  eoast  exhibited  great  age.'' 

In  onler  to  ascertain  if  more  than  one  circle  is  found  in  a  year,  he 
tested  the  matter  in  various  ways.  A  pine  or  spruce  would  make  an 
average  growth  of  a  foot  a  year  up  to  fifteen  years  old ;  from  that  on, 
0  inches;  after  that  a  stage  was  reached  where  the  erect  growth 
ceased  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  growth  forte  seemed  to  turn 
ty)wards  the  lateral  branches.  In  the  pine  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast 
there  was  no  danger  of  error  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  average  tree  of 
GO  feet  high  at  about  fifty  years,  and  the  circles  or  rings  in  those  oat 
down  would  be  found  to  correspond  so  nearly  that  it  was  ojiite  safe  to 
assume  a  single  circle  for  a  year.  The  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  di- 
ameter of  the  annual  growths  would  also  enable  one  to  tell  the  Age 
sufficiently  accurate  for  general  purposes.  Trees  gnawing  on  very  rich 
soil  have  less  circles  to  the  inch,  often  as  few  as  four,  but  six  to  the  inch 
is  quite  a  safe  rule  to  be  governed  by  of  this  species.  At  Harrisburg, 
in  latitude  58^,  a  Sitka  spruce  gave  149  rings.  This  was  an  average  of 
about  8  to  the  inch.  At  Wrangel,  in  latitude  56^  dCV,  a  Western  hem- 
lock gave  18  to  the  inch.  It  was  0  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  At 
132  feet  the  trunk  had  been  broken  off;  here  it  measured  i  flBet  in  di- 
ameter. At  Kaigan  Harbor,  latitude  55^,  the  Sitka  spruce  is  very  large 
and  of  great  height.  Two  of  the  largest  measured  21  feet  in  clreum- 
ference,  and  he  thinks  that  trees  in  these  latitudes  in  Alaska  would 
easily  have  a  life  of  five  hundred  years. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  two  hundred  years  is  the  term  of  life  for  it«  for- 
est trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  plane,  which  is  the  longest  lived  of 
all.  Trees  famous  for  longevity  in  Europe  are  comparatively  short- 
lived here.  Illustrations  can  be  seen  in  the  Bartram  Oarden  near  Phila- 
delphia. The  cause  of  this  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  hamidl^ 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  while  some  species  of  trees  will  endure  a  tempera- 
ture of  250  below  the  freezing  point  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  killed  by 
i(K>  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dry  atmosphere  causes  a 
heavy  drain  of  moisture  irom  the  trees,  making  the  cold  more  effeotive. 

The  climate  of  Alaska  is  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  At  Sitka, 
in  latitude  57^,  the  rainfiAll  was  100  inches  in  a  year,  and  the  harbor 
rarely  frozen  over,  some  winters  there  being  no  ice.  But,  barring  acci- 
dents, and  with  soil  properties  being  constantly  kept  up,  the  llfi  of  a 
tree  is  well-nigh  without  end. 

RAPID   DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  FORESTS. 

The  reports  of  the  Agents  of  the  Bureau  confirm  the  Census  reports 
as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forests  of  the  country  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  and  the  minor,  and  by  forest  fires. 
Corroborative  evidence  is  also  fdmished  by  the  reiiorts  of  Boards  of 
Trade  and  by  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time  by  various  i)eriodi- 
cals  published  in  the  interest  of  lumber  manufacturers.  It  isi)resnmable 
that  the  figures  given  by  these  papers  and  by  Boards  of  TmAe  are  at 
least  approximately  correct,  and  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  in  their 
statements.  There  is  no  reason,  it  would  seem,  for  their  doing  so.  How 
much  of  the  consumption  of  our  forests  they  fail  to  take  account  of  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  smaller  saw-mills  or  the  falling  of  trees  a  few  at  a 
time  in  thousands  of  places  is  not  reported,  we  do  not  know.  Bnt  tak- 
ing the  statistics  as  we  find  them,  they  make  an  exhibition  which  is 
startling. 
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CENSUS  B£POUT. 

The  CeDSus  of  1860  does  not  give  the  amount  of  lumber  produced  at 
that  time,  but  only  its  value.    This  is  reported  to  be  $90,715,857. 

In  1870  the  census  reportedtUe  luinbor  product  to  be  12,755,543,000 
feet,  board  measure,  and  3,205,510,000  shingles,  having  a  value  of 
$210,159,327,  with  63,928  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  made  entirely  of  wood,  employing  393,383  persons  and  using 
material  valued  at  $309,921,403,  beside  109,512  establishments  in  which 
wood  formed  an  important  part  of  the  material  used,  these  employing 
700,915  persons  and  using  material  valued  at  $488,530,844. 

In  1880  the  census  returns  give  as  the  amount'  of  lumber  produced 
18,091,356,000  feet,  with  the  addition  of  5,555,046,000  shingles.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  product  of  lumber  has  been  increased  from  decade  to 
decade  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  the  population  of  the  countty. 

If  we  take  the  Northwestern  States,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  ana  Min- 
nesota, now  the  principal  sources  of  pine-lumber  supply  of  the  country, 
we  have  the  following  figures  for  the  decade  1873-'83 : 


Beacription. 


1873. 


LamHer    •. '    8,W3,7ap,000 

BklBglM , i    |,277,41IS,5W 


1883. 


7, 624, 789, 7W 
t.M4.7M,eM 


Showing  an  amount  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years. 

SUPPLY  OP  X.UMBBB  OUTRUNNINO  DEMAND. 

This  r.ipid  increase  in  the  amount  of  lumber  produced,  outrunning 
so  far  the  iniMvase  of  iK)pulatiou  and  the  natural  demand  fdr  it,  shows 
that  the  fore^^ts  are  oousumed  at  an  unwarrantable  rate.  This  is  shown 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  lumber  marl^ets  have  been  reported  generally 
as  greatly  overstocked  and  the  lumber  trade  as  dull,  oo  extensive  had 
been  the  cutting  of  the  forests  that  a  large  amount  of  logs  were  left 
over  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  Appeals  were  then  made  by  those 
interested  in  the  trade  for  a  lessened  cut  of  loffs  last  winter,  and  prom- 
ises and  predictions  were  made  that  it  would  be  diminished.  So  far 
was  this,  however,  from  being  the  fact,  there  was  a  larger  cut  than  ever 
before.  Tiie  weather  and  other  conditions  proving  favorable,  the  lum- 
ber camps  carried  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  forests  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  and  protracted  it  as  far  into  the  spring  season  as  possible. 
The  destructive  disposition  seems  to  find  a  special  provocation  or  vent 
for  itoelf  in  the  forests,  so  that  the  Ininbermau  pursues  his  work  often 
beyond  the  limit  which  self-interest  would  assign  to  it.  In  the  face  of 
an  overladen  market  and  unremunerative  sales,  he  will  ollen  contiune 
his  work  with  a  seemingly  reckless  disregard  of  consequences.  The 
profitableness  of  the  lumber  business  a  few  years  ago  incited  manv  to 
engage  in  it  who  possessed  but  little  capital^  and  who  were  obliged  to 
purchase  their  timber  land  or  stumpage  at  an  advanced  price  and  more 
or  less  on  credit.  This  class  have  been  under  the  necessity,  certainly 
under  a  strong  inducement,  to  convert  their  standing  timber  into  lum- 
ber, and  put  it  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  But  others,  who 
had  become  possessed  of  timber  land  at  cheaper  rates,  and  who  by  past 
success  in  business  were  able  to  suspend  or  curtail  work  in  the  forests, 
have  not  chosen  to  do  so.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  former  class, 
in  the  ability  to  secure  a  profit  because  able  to  manufiocture  at  less  cost 
of  material,  they  have  pursued,  their  advantage. 
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FORESTS  HAZARDOUS  I'ROPERTY— FIRES. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  hazardous  natore  of  forest  propertjf 
resulting  from  the  prevalence  and  destructive  character  of  forest  fircNS, 
offers  a  strong  inducement  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  trees  into 
lumber.  In  the  tiiiibered  regions  of  the  country  one  can  scarcely  look 
around  him,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  without  seeing 
the  smoke  of  burning  forests.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  fires 
are  of  alarming  frequency  and  extent.  It  is  estimated  by  competent 
and  trustworthy  judges  tiiat  as  great  an  extent  of  the  forests  is  con- 
sumed by  fires  as  by  the  axe.  '  K  it  is  so,  this  class  of  property  cannot 
be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  hazardous.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  at  present  no  safeguards  against  forest  fires. 

The  laws  hitherto  enacted  by  the  different  States  are  of  little  efBcacy. 
No  State  is  as  yet  sufficiently  awake  to  the  value  of  this  species  of 
property  to  make  adequate  laws  for  its  protection,  and  the  owners  are 
not  disposed  of  their  own  accord  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  is  needful  for 
their  own  protection.  There  is  such  a  community  of  interest  involved 
in  the  possession  of  this  kind  of  property,  that  a  combination  of  action 
is  requisite  for  its  protection,  which  is  very  difficult  to  secure  without 
legal  compulsion.  It  is  of  little  use  for  one  person  to  adopt  expensive 
measures  of  protection  unless  the'  same  are  adopted  by  those  in  bis 
neighborhood.  If  fire  breaks  out  by  accident  or  is  kindled  by  design 
in  a  forest  near  him,  it  may  sweep  through  his  most  valuable  timter 
despite  all  that  he  may  have  done  for  its  security.  The  consequence  is 
that  forest  property  is  a  very  unsafe  kind  of  jproperty.  The  holders  of 
it  live  in  constant  fear  that  any  day,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  es- 
pecially, may  witness  its  swift  destruction  by  the  flames.  One  can 
hardly  open  the  newspapers  without  reading  of  some  such  disaster.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things,  few  i>ersons  are  ready  to  in- 
vest their  frmds  in  the  purchase  of  timber  except  with  a  view  to  its 
speedy  conversion  into  lumber,  and  those  who  possess  timber  lands  are 
strongly  urged  to  cut  their  forests  ratJier  than  risk  their  consumption 
by  the  flames. 

MARKETS  OVERSTOCKEI). 

As  the  natural  result  of  these  various  motives  of  action,  the  forests 
are  consumed  much  faster  than  the  natural  demands  of  their  products 
require,  and  the  lumber  market  is  overstocked  to  such  extent  that  the 
price  of  lumber  is  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  far 
below  what  it  would  naturally  be  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  source  of 
supply  is  so  rapidly  diminishing.  And  this  is  a  condition  of  things  not 
pecuhar  to  our  own  countpry. 

The  lumber  markets  of  Great  Britain  are  equally  crowded  with  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prices  of  lumber  are 
very  low.  Great  Britain  is  comparatively  a  treeless  country,  having 
only  about  4  per  cent,  of  her  area  in  wood,  Denmark  being  the  only 
European  country  having  less.  Yet  such  is  the  supply  of  lumber 
crowded  upon  the  English  market  from  the  great  forests  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Bussia^  as  well  as  from  the  Ganadian  provinces,  that  com- 
plaint is  made  that  ner  home-grown  timber  cannot  be  sold  at  remuner- 
ative prices.  So  overstocked  are  the  markets  that  hundreds  of  British 
vessels  are  reported  to  be  laid  up  at  their  docks  without  employment, 
wbidi  have  been  used  formerly  in  the  lumber  trade. 
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A  recent  nnmber  of  the  Timber  Trades  Joomal,  London,  England^ 
says: 

We  hxve  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  peonliarity  that  while  our  imports 
generally  are  decreasing  in  sympathy  with  the  contraction  of  trade,  the  influx  of 
timber  goods  knows  no  intermissionl  On  the  contrary,  it  is  enlarging  on  a  scale  that 
woold  be  compatible  only  with  something  more  than  an  average  demand,  bat  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  an  admitted  cortaumont  of  business  aua  the  small  prospect  of 
taming  it  oyer  at  a  fair  market  price. 

A  later  issue  of  the  same  journal  says : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  larse  pablic  works  in  progress  there  woald  be  next  door  to 
nothing  doing  to  carry  off  the  large  sarplos  stocks  xhat  are  continually  accumulating. 
It  is  the  same  cry  everywhere,  business  slack  and  trade  seemingly  at  a  standstill.  If 
you  speak  to  anyone  about  buying  they  will  hardly  stop  to  inquire  the  particulars 
of  the  goods  you  are  offering,  and  oven  though  the  arrivals  aoa  slackening,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  before  the  beneflt  of  the  diminuhed  supplies  will  be  felt. 

iSreights  are  still  low,  the  ship-owners,  as  represented  bv  their  captains,  being  ap- 
parently at  the  mercy  of  those  few  importers  wiio  are  still  m  the  market  for  tonnage. 

Again  it  says : 

Several  of  the  sailing  ships  usually  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  wood  goods  from  the 
Bothnian  Gnlf  are  preparing  to  lie  np,  the  approaching  autumn,  premiums  for  insur- 
ance giving  their  owners  no  hope  whatever  of  making  ends  meet  m  the  present  state 
of  the  freight  market. 

In  a  measore  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  our  forests  have  occasioned  a  like  destruction  of  the  Scandina- 
vian woods,  and  anxiety  has  arisen  in  ^Norway  and  Sweden  on  this  ac- 
count, and  the  Government  of  those  countries  has  been  urged  to  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  which  are 
threatened. 

REPEATING  HISTORY  OP  OTHEB  NATIONS. 

We  are  only  repeating  in  tliis  country,  in  respect  to  the  forests,  what 
has  everywhere  occurred  since  the  earliest  historic  periods.  Only  when 
the  forests  have  been  consumed  have  men  learned  their  real  value  and 
the  office  which  they  were  designed  to  fill  in  the  grand  economy  of  na- 
ture. As  mankind  have  migrated  irom  the  original  home  of  the  race,  in 
whatever -direction  they  have  gone,  their  course  has  been  marked  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Sometimes  these  have  been  destroyed 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  agricultural  use,  sometimes  as  a  meas- 
ure of  defense  or  offense  in  war,  sometimes  with  the  simple  desire  of 
pecuniary  gain,  but  always  with  a  disregard  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences. 

KESULTS  OP  BEMOVAL  OF  FORESTS. 

It  is  only  recently,  indeed,  that  we  have  learned  that  the  removal  of 
the  forests  involves  anything  more  than  the  loss  of  the  forests  them- 
selves. Their  connection  with  climate,  with  the  precipitation  of  moist- 
ure, with  the  flow  of  streams,  with  the  atmospheric  currents,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  with  the  great  inter- 
ests of  civilized  life,  with  agriculture  and  commerce,  was  not  known — 
was  hardly  suspected  a  littie  while  ago.  The  forests  were  valued  for 
fuel,  for  the  production  of  timber  for  constructive  purposes,  and  for 
certain  uses  in  the  arts,  and  as  the  supply  for  these  purposes  seemed 
sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient,  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  their 
consumption.  But  at  length  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  forests 
have  meteorological  connections  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  their  extensive  removal  is  the  occasion  of  droughts 
and  floods,  of  tornadoes  and  destructive  torrents.  The  change  in  the 
condition  of  many  countries  of  the  Old  ?^orld,  so  that  from  once  being 
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gardens  of  fertility  they  have  become  little  better  than  desert  wastes, 
has  been  clearly  traced  as  to  its  cause — to  the  dcstructiou  of  their  for- 
estSy  ^t  once  their  adornment  and  their  defense.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  these  disooverieSf  the  result  of  scientific  and  painstaking  obser- 
vation mostly  within  the  present  century,  would  save  us  from  experi- 
encing the  sore  evils  which  have  befallen  many  other  countries,  by  in- 
ducing us  to  adopt  such  timely  and  effective  measures  as  would  lead  to 
the  husbanding  of  our  forest  resources  and  the  preservation  of  that 
balance  of  natural  conditions  upon  which  our  future  national  welfare 
and  comfort  are  so  dependent.  Whether  this  will  l>e  the  hapi>y  effect 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  this  new  and  ra])idly-developiug  country-  the 
legitimate— we  may  say  the  necessary — demands  upon  the  forests  for 
ftiel  and  for  lumber  of  course  are  great.  Our  people  are  not  accus- 
tomed either  to  have  the  use  of  their  property  controlled  by  Govern- 
mental regulations  or  restrictions  as  are  the  people  of  the  Old  World. 
The  interests  which  the  people  at  large  have  in  the  forests,  irrespective 
of  their  ownership,  is  not  generally — is  not  to  any  considerable  extent — 
understood.  The  owners  of  the  forests  for  the  most  part  look  upon  them 
simply  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  lumberman  sees  in  the 
trees  only  the  source  of  so  much  money,  and  hastens  to  secure  it.  Lum- 
ber brings  so  many  dollars  a  thousand  feet,  and  he  hastens  to  convert 
the  monarchs  of  the  wood  into  available  merchandise.  He  cares  noth- 
ing, knows  nothing,  of  meteorological  effects.  He  will  not  learn  that  in 
cutting  down  the  forests  which  border  the  streams  he  is  destroying 
those  streams,  until  he  finds  they  will  no  lo.nger  float  his  logs  to  the 
saw-mills,  probably  not  even  then.  Kor  does  he  care  if  only  he  can  get 
his  lumber  into  market  and  convert  it  into  money.  If  the  market  is 
glutted  this  year  so  that  sales  are  dull  and  prices  low,  he  will  hope  that 
his  neighbors  will  lessen  their  cut  for  the  next  season,  and  so  there  will 
be  BofScient  reason  for  him  to  continue  his  business  unchecked.  Mean- 
time his  neighbors  hope  and  reason  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  him- 
self, and  so  all  continue  to  cut  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  glut  in 
the  market  is  kept  up.  The  producers  are  not  benefited,  but  the  trees 
are  destroyed  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  threatened. 

DESTRUCTION  UNl^KSTRICTED. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  overproduction  and  the  great  areas  already 
stripped  or  nearly  stripped  of  their  forests,  those  who  look  at  the  mat- 
ter without  any  pecuniary  interest  and  call  attention  to  the  threatened 
danger,  are  stigmatized  not  uufrcquently  as  alarmists,  and  we  are  assured 
that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  lumbersupply.  Wearealso 
told,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  established  by  the  most  careful  and 
protracted  examination  of  the  subject  by  most  competent  observers  in 
Europe,  that  the  removal  of  the  forests  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tiow 
of  sta^ms  or  of  droughts  and  tioods,  and  so  is  of  no  importance  in  con- 
nection with  our  commercial  interests.  At  the  same  time  it  will  lie 
found  that  the  lumber  manu€eicturei*s  themselves  are  perfectly  aware  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  great  forest  regions  of  the  oonutr:^' 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  Inrnber-trade  publications,  when  a<ldre89ing 
tiiemsclves  to  the  lumber  pnMlucers  and  traileituich  in  distinction  from 
the  general  public,  frequently  declare  that  the  supply  of  growing  timlier 
is  bm>ming  scanty,  and  urge  that  the  cut  i>f  logs  should  Iw  n»stricted  on 
this  account  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  bi^.tter  suite  of  the  market,  antl 
conventions  of  lumbermen  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
agreement  among  them  to  send  smaller  gangs  of  men  into  the  woods  in 
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wioter  nnd  to  »u spend  the  operations  of  the  HAW-mills  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  uiilliiij^  hcus  m.  Bat  it  seema  impossible  to  secare  sncli  an  agree- 
ment. Personal  greed  and  personal  necessity  appear  to  be  too  ^trou^ 
to  be  overcome  by  any  consideration  of  general  or  remote  advantage,  and 
the  work  of  destroying  oar  forests  seems  likely  to  go  on  with  constantly 
increasing  rapidity  until  we  suffer,  not  only  from  the  scarcity  of  lumber, 
which  is  so  impoHant,  not  to  say  indispensable,  for  so  many  of  the  arts 
and  industries  of  civilized  life,  but,  as  the  result  of  stripping  the  forest- 
covering  from  the  hill-sides  and  from  the  borders  of  our  streams,  we 
bdng  upon  ourselves  floods  and  droughts  and  other  evils  more  severe 
than  we  have  yet  known. 

European  cx>untries  have  been  engaged,  some  of  them  for  a  century 
or  more,  in  fffortn  to  check  the  evil  consequences  which  have  followed 
the  destruction  of  their  forests  and  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  condition 
of  tilings  which  existed  before  that  destruction  took  xilace.  It  is  a  tedi- 
otts  and  costly  work.  Great  expenditures  of  money  have  been  neces- 
sary, Mid  only  by  slow  degrees  have  those  countries  been  even  partially 
red^aimed,  and  it  is  only  by  the  constant  intervention  and  exercise  of 
the  Governmental  authority  that  the  improvement  secured  from  time  to 
time  is  maintained  and  that  the  former  destructive  operations  are  not 
resumed,  and  the  i>eople  again  threatened  with  the  calamities  from  which 
they  formerly  suffered. 

NEED  OF  aOVEBNMENT  ACTION. 

Since,  therefore,  the  considerations  of  individual  self-interest  are  not, 
as  tJiey  never  have  been,  sufficient  to  regulate  this  matter,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  proportion  as,  in  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  less  restrained 
here  than  it  is  in  European  countries,  many  are  engaged  in  destroying 
the  forests  which  are  the  property  of  private  owuert^,  ought  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  which  still  belong  to  the  nation.  These  are  now  being  wasted. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  been  regaixled  as  lawful  plunder,  and  un- 
scrupulous persons  have  enriched  Uieniselves  by  cutting  the  trees  and 
disposing  of  them  in  the  market  or  using  them  for  their  private  pur- 
|)08es.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  Mexican  railway,  it  is  said,  were  con- 
structed of  ties  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  Arizona,  for  which  no  i>ermiH- 
Mou  was  granted  and  no  payment  received.  The  Government  has  been 
very  lenient  in  its  treatment  of  these  despoilers,  as  it  hiis  been  liberal 
also  in  permitting  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  its  forests  to  make  use  of 
thorn  for  their  actual  needs.  This  liberality  has  l>een  taken  advantage 
of  unwarrantably.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to  adoi)t  a 
different  course  of  action  from  that  wliich  has  hitherto  characterized  it. 
While  it  may  still  be  liberal,  it  should  also  be  just  to  itself  and  to  the 
country.  The  forests  are  a  trust  which  the  Government  holds  for  the 
general  benefit  It  has  no  right  to  allow  them  to  be  squandered  or  to 
suffer  their  value  to  be  lessened  by  individual  encroachments.  It  should 
be  as  prompt  to  arrest  and  punish  the  theft  of  its  timber  as  to  arrest 
and  punish  the  one  who  violates  its  revenue  laws.  A  fnin<liilonr  entry 
at  the  land  office  ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment  as  swiitly  and  as 
surely  tis  a  fraudulent  entry  at  the  custom-house.  In  our  wide  domain 
there  is  no  such  demand  for  land  for  agricultural  purposes  as  makes  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  any  of  our  timber  lands  that  tlioy  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  forest-covering  and  so  prepared  for  tillage.  The  prairie 
and  other  arable  lands  now  open  for  sale,  and  the  timber  lands  of  private 
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owners  from  which  the  trees  have  been  swept  or  fix>m  which  they  are 
being  rapidly  taken,  will  famish  for  a  long  time  to  come  all  the  fields 
needed  for  the  uses  of  agriculture.  The  timber  lands  yet  remaining  as 
the  property  of  the  Government  are  needed  for  a  use  that  combines 
with  agricultural  prosperity  many  other  important  interests. 

PROTECTION  OP  RIVERS  BY  FORESTS. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  question  that  the  ilow  of  streams  is 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  their  vicinity.  Where  these 
abound  the  flow  is  comparatively  uniform  as  to  the  supply  of  water.  This 
is  of  great  importance,  both  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufact- 
ures. In  the  absence  of  forests  the  streams  are  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions in  their  volume.  Now  they  flow  along  their  course  in  great  and 
disastrous  floods,  and  now  again  shrink  away  in  their  channels  or 
almost  disappear.  The  difference  of  a  few  feet  in  the  depth  of  water 
in  a  river  may  make  the  difference  between  a  stream  under  control 
and  one  that  has  become  a  source  of  widespread  disaster.  It  is  only 
the  difference  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  which  converts  the  Mississippi 
from  a  great  and  beneficent  artery  of  commerce  to  a  sea  of  water  carry- 
ing destruction  to  crops  and  producing  suffering  which  requires 
millions  for  its  relief.  That  difference  may  easily  be  produced  by  tiie 
presence  orabsence  of  forests,  especially  on  the  headwaters  of  that  stream 
and  of  its  tributaries.  The  Oovemment  is  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering  from 
the  overflow  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  to  expend  millions  in 
building  embankments  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  angry  waters 
which  <k)me  i)ouring  down  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  the  Alleghanies  on  the  other.  It  is  only  with  great  diflSculty 
that  these  embankments  are  maintained,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
are  burst  asunder  by  the  flood  and  have  to  be  rebuilt 

FORESTRY  BETTER  THAN  DIKES. 

K  the  forests  along  this  stream  and  its  affluents  had  not  been 
removed  the  floods  would  seldom  have  reached  a  dangerous  point,  and 
the  true  remedy  for  them  now  is  the  establishment  of  forests  along  the 
upper  water-courses,  ^tl^er  than  the  building  of  dikes  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  stream.  These  are  but  a  temporary  and  ineffective 
remedy  at  the  best,  and  attended  with  great  and  constant  expense. 
The  former,  once  established,  would  be  an  abiding  protection,  and  also 
a  lasting  source  of  revenue.  With  the  aid  of  the  forests,  we  may  say 
without  hesitation  that  our  great  navigable  waters,  not  less  than  the 
smaller  streams,  are  completely  within  our  control.  Observation  and 
experience  in  European  countries,  reaching  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  have  shown  this  to  be  so.  Large  masses  of  forest  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  perform  to  a  great  extent  tJie  office  of  reservoirs  or  reserve 
basins  in  which  the  waters  are  stored  up  when  over-abundant  and  from 
which  they  are  discharged  when  needed,  thus  preserving  an  equable 
flow.  In  a  region  destitute  of  forests,  the  falling  rains  or  the  rapidly 
melting  sdows  find  their  way  at  once  to  the  nearest  river  channels  and 
fill  them  Often  beyond  their  capacity,  causing,  it  may  be,  a  disastrous 
overflow.  But  where  masses  of  woods  are  present  the  waters  make 
their  way  mon3  slowly  into  the  river  channels,  and  consequently  pass 
away  gradually  without  overtasking  those  channels  or  causing  harmful 
floods.    This  c^ect  of  forests  has  been  very  strikingly  shown  in  France 
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in  the  case  of  two  streams  whose  basins  are  sitaated  very  near  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  well  wooded,  while  from  the  other  the  forest-cov- 
ering has  been  removed.  The  case  is  so  interesting  as  to  warrant  quot- 
ing an  account  of  it  from  the  B&vue  des  JEaux  et  Forks : 

The  state  posBesaes,  in  the  department  of  Vanclnse  (writes  the  forest  conseryaior 
La  Boissiere),  a  forest  of  more  than  3,000  hectares,  situated  on  the  portion  of  the 
mountain  Luoeron,  nearest  to  the  valley  of  the  Durance.  This  region  is  very  much 
cut  up,  and  traversed  in  aU  directions  by  very  narrow  and  deeply  embanked  ravines 
in  the  midst  of  masses  more  or  less  dense  of  Aleppo  pines  and  green  oaks. 

These  ravines  are  almost  the  only  outlets  for  the  transport  of  wood^  In  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  diMculties  which  would  be  encoontered  and  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  in  making:  more  practicable  ones  on  the  rapid  declivities  strewn  with 
enormous  masses  of  riMk.  There  exists  one  so  situated,  called  the  Ravine  de  Saint- 
Phalez.  The  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  Aleppo  pines 
in  a  state  of  growth  more  or  less  compact. 

Its  length,  and  for  4  kilometers,  or  from  the  road  from  CavaiUon  to  Pertuis,  to  the 
domain  of  Saint-Phalez,  of  an  area  of  about  ^  hectares,  forms  the  hasHn  de  reoeption  of 
the  torrent. 

This  land  is  well  cultivated ;  there  are  no  declivities  too  steep  for  cultivation ;  it 
comprises  vineyards,  meadows,  and  arable  lahd :  the  soil  is  argillaceous. 
,  The  ravine  of  Saint-Phal^  receives  many  affluents,  the  most  important  of  which 
is'that  of  the  Combe  d'Yeuse.  which  joins  it  near  the  summit,  where  are  some  hun- 
dred meters  of  the  dnltivatea  grounds  of  which  1  have  spoken. 

The  ravine  delaCombedTeuse  is  of  much  less  considerable  length  thanthat  of  Saint- 
Phalez  ;  it  is  scsftcely  two  kilometers.  It  is  strongly  embanked,  sunuQunted  by  deep 
decliviraes,  povered  with  green  oaks  of  eight  or  ten  years'  growth,  and  the  Aleppo 
pines  of  diuerent  ages.  Its  bamn  de  r^cepHon,  of  about  50  hectares,  or  123  acres,  com- 
prises the  whole  slope,  precipitately  inclined,  with  a  general  so:uthwest  aspect.  It  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  deep  bed  of  rock  cut  into  peaks  of  the  most  imposing  aspect. 

The  geological  formation  in  both  is  absolutely  the  same,  as  are  all  the  other  condi- 
tions at  all  the  points  which  I  have  examined. 

In  no  part  is  to  be  seen  either  spring  or  appearance  of  humidity.  No  water  is  s^n 
exciting  at  the  times  of  storms  or  great  rams,  and  this  water  soon  passes  away,  with 
the  diffeiences  which  will  afterwaras  be  mentioned.  At  all  other  tmies  these  ravines 
are^of  a  desolating  aridity. 

In  the  ni|;ht  of  the  2d  or  3d  of  September,  1864,  there  fell  a  rather  abundant  rain 
over  aU  this  portion  of  the  mountain.  In  the  morning  the  argiUaceous  grounds  of 
Saint-Phalez  were  saturated,  of  which  evidence  was  found  by  any  one  attempting  to 
oro^s  them.  The  ravine  pf  Saint-Phalez,  the  receptacle  of  the  surplus  wat^r,  had 
flowed  bat  slightly :  that  of  the  Combe  d'Teuse  remained  dry. 

The  day  of  the  Ith  of  September  was  warm ;  a  water-spout  borne  along  by  a  south-  * 
west  wind  struck  on  the  Luberon.  Its  pawage  did  not  last  more  than  forty  minutes ; 
bat  scarcely  had  it  come  when  the  torrent  oi  Saint-Phalez  became  awful.  Its  mazi- 
mnm.deliveraiioe  was  about  2  cubic  meters.  It  did  not  flow  more  than  fifty  minutes, 
but  with  an  average  delivery  of  a  cubic  meter ;  it  had  then  passed  in  aU  15,000  meters 
of  water.  Its  height  had  been  0.04  m.;  each  square  meter  had  received  40  liters,  and 
the  50  hectares  of  Saint-Phalez  20,000  cubic  meters.  The  groond  had  only  retained 
6,000,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  argillaceous  character  and  the  state 
of  saturation  the  night  before.  While  the  toirent  of  Saint-Phalez  flowed,  filled  from 
bank  to  buik,  seizing  and  carrying  off  rocks  which  liad  been  employed  to  form  a  road 
which  was  believed  to  be  safe  against  all  centingencies,  that  of  the  Combe  dTeuse 
and  idl  those  traversing  the  wooded  lands  remained  dry,  or  gave  only  an  insignificant 
qoantity  of  water. 

On  the  slope  opposite  to  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  in  the  vaUey  of  Peyne, 
a  carriage  road  newly  formed  did  not  experience  toe  least  injury  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  portion  of  it  passing  throng  the  forest  of  the  domain ;  but  at  its  issue, 
on  the  lands  of  the  Libande  and  of  the  Soquette,  it  had  been,  so  to  say,  destroved. 
A  cart  loaded  with  fagots  was  upset  and  smashed  by  the  waters,  which  flowed  from 
aU  the  cultivated  slopes,  and  tore  along,  with  th^  noise  of  thunder,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine. 

My  good  fortune  secured  to  me  another  subject  of  study  on  the  same  ground. 
•  On  the  25th  of  October  following  I  went  tb  the  sale  of  the  fellings  of  the  Tarascon, 
where  there  fell  an  abundant  rain.  The  next  day,  the  26th,  the  weather  was  clouded. 
I  set  off  for  the  Luberon  in  the  hope  of  arriving  there  at  the  same  time  as  would  a 
storm  of  rain,  which  I  saw  approaching.  I  arrived  first;  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez 
was  still  moist  &om  the  passive  in  small  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the  night  before ; 
they  had  served,  as  appearedpto  saturate  the  lands  of  the  domain,  as  had  previously 
happened  on  the  7th  (3df )  ox  September. 
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I  had  soaroely  ^on«  over  two  Jdlometen  in  the  imTino  when  the  water  began  to 
ruah  with  nfieat  Tiolenoe ;  ten  minntee  later  it  precipitated  itself  in  its  ordinary  eamal 
d^eeoulementf  completing  the  work  of  destrnotion  began  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  lands  of  8aint-Phalez  had  absorbed  but  little  or  none  of  the  water  that  day. 

The  storm  was  not  of  lon^  duration,  an  hour  at  most.  The  time  was  nnHsTorable 
for  collecting  on  the  ground  exact  measurements,  but  I  reckon  that  the  torreut  deliv- 
ered, at  its  maximum,  somewhat  less  water,  perhaps,  than  on  the  4th  of  September.  The 
flood,  however^  was  more  firightfid :  it  swept  away  rocks  with  so  mnch  the  greater 
ease  that  nothins  had  been  repairea  since  the  first  storm,  which  had  left  the  stones 
dug  out.  and  without  bond  of  cohesion  among  themselves. 

To  gain  the  forester's  house,  which  was  on  the  slope  of  the  left  bank,  it  was  neces- 
eaiy  to  make  a  long  circuit,  to  go  round  the  domain  of  Saint-Phales  and  to  cross  the 
mnnds  belonging  to  it,  in  which  one  sank  to  the  donth  of  0.30  meters,  or  12  Inches. 
Before  arriving  at  my  home,  I  still  had  the  ravine  of  the  Combe  dTense,  and  I  fbared 
I  would  be  stopped  there  by  a  new  obstacle.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
dry.    An  hour  artet  the  storm  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phales  had  ceased  to  flow. 

It  rained  throughout  the  whole  of  the  28th,  without  there  being  anything  to 
remark  similar  to  what  had  happened  on  the  preceding  days.  The  on^  effect  ofthis 
was  that  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  near  the  foreaSeWs  house,  and  at  200  or  30O 
meters  from  the  ravine  ofSaint-Phalez,  there  was  seen  coming  down,  in  that  of  Yense^ 
a  small  fillet  of  clew  water.  Its  yolnme  increased  perceptibly  during  the  three  days, 
to  diminish  iif  like  manner  during  the  two  which  followed.  Its  passage  broke  down 
a  little  of  the  foot-path  which  goes  along  the  vallev,  bnl^ansed  only  a  damage  eadly 
repaired.  But  this  foot-path  presents  nothing  of  the  solidity  of  structure  m  that  of 
the  Combe  de  Saint-Phalez,  built  on  enormous  u lucks  of  rocks,  which  had  stood  for 
several  Tears,  and  which  had  allowed  of  passage  with  a  wagon  some  days  before  its 
deetmciion  by  the  storm  in  September.  If  the  Combe  dTense  had  vielded  as  muoh 
water  as  that  of  Phalez,  and  if  these  two  masses  of  water  had  come  at  the  same  time, 
the  damase  caused  in  the  plain  most  have  been  considerable,  and  the  Durance,  which 
received  tiiese  waters,  would  have  been  so  much  the  larger. 

Thus  we  have  two  torrents  very  near  and  under  the  same  conditions,  except  t)iat 
the  basin  drained  by  the  one  comprises  50  hectares  of  cultivated  lands,  that  of  the 
other  250  hectares  of  woodlands.  The  first  receives,  and  allows  to  fiow  away,  the 
waters  of  the  greater  part  of  ihe  storm,  in  a  few  hours  at  most,  causing  thereby  con- 
siderable damage ;  the  second,  which  had  received  a  greater  quantity  of  rain,  stores 
it,  keeps  it  for  two  days,  evidently  retaining  a  portion  of  it,  and  takes  three  or  fonr 
days  to  yield  up  the  surplus,  which  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  and  inoffensive 
stream. 

OOySBNMENT  AID  IN  BEFOSESTINO  STBKAM8. 

The  importance  of  preserving  a  forest  growth  in  the  vioinlty  of 
'streams  appears,  tbeiefore,  to  be  very  great;  it  is  onr  natnral  safe- 
guards against  both  floods  and  droughts.  There  should  be  no  hesitation 
or  delay,  therefore^  in  protecting  from  injury  such  of  our  remaining  publio 
forests  as  are  so  situated  as  to  exercise  this  oonserrative  Inflaenoe  upon 
streams.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  duties  of  the  Qovemment  so  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  most  stringent  provisions  of  law  should  guard  toem 
from  depredation  or  injury,  and  in  no  case  should  the  title  to  them  be 
alienated  by  the  Qovemment.  They  should  remain  under  the  publio 
management  as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  benefit  In  addition  to 
this,  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  Govemment  to  clothe  again  wiUi 
trees  portions  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams  fiKim  which 
the  forests  have  been  cut  off.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  work 
will  be  undertaken  by  individuals.  The  work  required  is  too  great 
and  costly,  and  there  is  no  adequate  motive  to  engage  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Tree-planting  by  individuals  will  only  be  undertaken  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  pecuniary  advantage,  and  it  will  be 
quite  limited  in  extent  Nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  obtain  sudi  a  com- . 
biiiation  of  individual  action  as  to  secure  the  desired  result  Keither,  * 
again,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  separate  States  will  engage  in  such  a 
woriL  with  the  requisite  efficiency.  A  State  might  wdl  undertake  to 
protect  streams  of  such  limited  extent  as  to  be  contained  within  ito  own 
borders,    ^ut  many  of  our  streams  pass  through  or  form  the  bouuda- 
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lies  of  several  States.  Six  or  seven  States  are  affected  by  the  floods  of 
the  Ohio.  Indiana  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged  by  tiiem  than  is  West 
Virginia,  bat  the  most  efficient  protection  against  them  is  to  be  made 
in  t£e  latter  State  rather  than  in  the  former.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  engage  Indiana  in  establishing  protective  forests  in  West  Virffinia 
or  to  induce  the  latter  State  to  plant  forests  for  the  benefit  of  Indiana. 

A  FOREST  OOMMISSION. 

The  only  way  of  securing  the  end  desired,  therefore,  seems  to  be  by 
the  action  of  the  Creneral  Government.  The  passage  by  Congress  of 
such  a  bill  as  that  introduced  at  the  last  session  by  Senator  Sherman, 
constituting  a  Forestry  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
forest  condition  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  navigable  streams, 
would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Ed- 
munds is  one  of  similar  character  and  ought  not  to  fail.  It  may  well 
be  asked  also  why  the  General  Ctovemment  may  not  as  well  appropriate 
mcmey^  in  ooi^unction  with  the  States  most  interested,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  those  great  arteries  of 
commerce,  by  reclothing  their  upper  waters  with  forests,  as  to  expend 
millions  in  building  dikes  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  floods. 

For  many  years  France  has  been  engaged  in  stopping  the  ravages  of 
tCMTTents  by  replanting  the  mountain  sides  with  trees.  These  torrents^ 
had  been  growing  more  destructive  from  year  to  year,  as  the  forests 
were  cut  down  by  the  peasantry,  chiefly  f<>r  the  sake  of  extending  their 
pasture  grounds.  Great  masses  of  rock  and  gravel  were  swept  down 
the  mountain  sides  from  time  to  time  into  the  valleys  and  plains  below. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  destructive  process  go  that  the  cultivated 
lands  of  whole  villages  and  districts  were  in  some  cases  overspread 
with  the  dibris  brought  down  by  the  torrents,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  and  fields  and  remove  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  order  to  continue  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  agri- 
culture. Aroused  by  these  desolating  calamities,  the  Government  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil. 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  conducted  in  a  most  scieu- 
tific  manner,  the  Government  undertook  to  check  the  devastations 
of  the  torrents  by  restoring  their  woody  covering  to  the  mountain 
Hlopes,  and  by  regulating  the  cutting  of  their  forests  by  the  proprietors. 
Wherev^  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  there  should  be  trees  for  pro- 
tection, the  pi'oprietors  were  directed  to  replant  their  denuded  acves. 
If  circumstances  required  it.  they  were  assisted  by  tiie  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  furnishing  them  with  seeds  or  young  trees  fit  for  planting.  If 
with  this  help  the  proprietors  declined  to  comply  with  the  demand  to 
replant,  the  State  asserted  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  took  possession 
of  the  needed  land  and  planted  the  requisite  trees,  leaving  the  proprie- 
tors still  the  right  of  redeeming  their  lands  within  a  certain  period,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  State  the  expense  which  it  had  incurred  in 
the  work  of  reforesting.  This  work  of  reforesting,  so  far  as  it  ba^ 
gone,  has  been  entirely  successfhl.  Wherever  it  has  been  carried  out 
.the  ravages  of  the  torrents  have  been  checked,  and  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  forests  are  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  tor- 
rents aud  floods  can  be  controlled,  and  that  if  man  can  mar  the  face  of 
nature  by  his  heedlessness  or  reckless  selfishness  ho  can  also  heal  the 
wounds  which  he  has  made. 

In  some  such  way  as  that  adopted  by  France  and  other  European  n»-  . 
tions  must  the  General  Government  of  this  country  meet  the  problem 
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now  before  it,  of  the  protection  of  its  navigable  streams  by  means  of 
the  forests.  In  doing  this  it  will  at  the  same  time  accomplish  other 
results  of  gr^at  importance.  It  will  meliorate  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
try, rendering  it  more  salabrious  to  man  and  beasts  and  more&vorablj^ 
to  agricnltural  pursuits.  The  streams,  made  thus  more  equable  in  their 
flow,  will  be  greatly  improved  as  the  channels  of  commerce  and  as  a 
source  of  steady  power  for  the  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country. 

PROTECTION  OP  GOVERNMENT  FORESTS. 

The  fact  that  the  timber-lands  in  possession  of  private  persons  are 
being  rapidly  destroyed,  so  that  the  visible  supply  of  lumber  is  rednoed 
to  very-scanty  dimensions,  while  scarcely  any  provision  is  made  for  its 
restoration  by  planting  or  by  measures  calculated  to  secure  its  repro- 
duction by  natural  means,  renders  it  the  more  imperative  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  at  least  protect  and  make  tiie  most  of  its  own  forests. 
It  seems  a  vain  hope  that  private  proprietors  will  treat  their  woodfamd 
property  in  a  conservative  way  or  have  in  its  management  any  regard 
for  the  general  welfare  or  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  penmial 
pecuniary  profit  The  prevailing  disposition  is  to  convert  the  trees 
into  lumber  in  the  speediest  manner.  .  The  result  is  that  more  lumber 
is  tlirown  upon  the  market  than  the  country  wants,  consequently  prices 
go  down  in  the  competition  of  sellers  with  each  other  until  in  cases,  not 
a  few,  lumber  is  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  its  production.  Becently 
a  meeting  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Northwest  was  held  at 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  lumber  trade.  The  meeting  was  a  large  and  influential  one,  con- 
sisting of  mill-owners  and  forest-owners  firom  all  parts  of  the  great  pine 
timber  territory  of  the  Northwest.  It  was  said  to  represent  a  cairital 
of  $500,000,000.  The  endeavor  was  made  to  establish  an  agreement 
among  the  mill-owners  to  suspend  the  operation  of  their  saw-mills  at  a 
given  date,  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  suspension,  and 
tiius  to  lessen  the  oversupply  of  lumber.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that 
the  production  of  lumber  in  the  Northwest  at  present  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  by  1,500,000,000  feet,  and  that  if  this  amount  could  be  withheld 
from  market  the  amount  left  would  sell  for  as  much  as  would  be  realized 
fh>m  the  whole  stock  offered  for  sale  or  likely  to  be^  and  the  amount  so 
withheld  would  represent  so  much  timber  preserved  and  so  much  pecu- 
niary profit.  But  no  agreement  to  restrict  the  manufEMSture  could  be 
effected.  The  most  that  could  be  attained  was  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  restriction,  but  leaving  it  to  each  one's  sense  of  self- 
interest  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  or  not.  It  was  confessed 
by  this  company  of  men  that  any  restraint  npon  individual  action  other 
than  individual  personal  interest  was  Impossible;  that  the  trees  would  be 
felled,  converted  into  lumber,  and  put  upon  the'market  so  long  as  a  pine 
tree  was  left  of  the  forests. 

The  appeal,  therefore,  to  individual  action  for  the  conservation,  of  the 
forests  seems  hopeless  and  makes  the  action  of  the  (rovernment  the 
more  important  and  urgent.  And  if  the  Government  is  to  act  in  this 
matter,  it  is  wise  policy  for  it 'to  act  promptly  and  with  all  possible  effi- 
ciency. Dilatory  action  and  inefficient  measures  allow  the  evils  to  be 
remedied  to  reach  larger  proportions  than  they  have  now,  and  necessi- 
tate greater  and  more  costly  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
hereiSter.  In  taking  such  action  as  has  been  indicated  we  shall  be  but 
adopting  the  course  recommended  by  common  sense  and  the  coarse 
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wUch  the  experiencie  and  the  mature  consideration  of  other  conntries 
have  led  them  to  adopt 

FOBESTBT  BBOOMB  SGIENTIFIO. 

As  certainly  as  the  condnsio^s  of  science  and  patient  observation 
are  to  be  trusted  the  system  of  forest  conservation  and  management 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  Earopean  Governments  is  the 
one  which,  in  its  substance  and  essential  elements,  must  be  accepted 
and  pursued  by  us.  And  the  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact  and  act 
upon  it  the  better.  There  is  no  American  method  of  forestry  in  dis- 
tinction firoma  European  or  an  Asiatic  system.  The  great  laws  of  na- 
ture are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  vegetable  phy^ 
sicdogy  are  everywhere  the  same.  Varying  combinations  of  soil  and 
climate  may  require  some  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  in  the 
cultivation  of  trees  and  in  the  management  of  forests.  But  the  gen- 
eral system  must  be  the  same,  governed  by  the  same  general  and  un- 
changeable laws. 

We  know,  therefore,  the  main  course  to  be  pursued.  We  enter  upon 
it  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  wisdom  or  the  results  to  be  gained.  Others 
have  been  experimenting  for  us  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  haye  the  benefit  of  their  experience  at  the  outset  of 
our  work.  Forestry  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  though  it  offers 
dXL  the  while  an  ample  field  for  experiiments.  It  is  now  an  established 
science,  and  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  science  in  securing  results. 
We  can  grow  a  forest  as  well  as  we  can  a  field  of  com,  and  with  the 
same  certainty  as  to  the  product.  The  same  adaptation  of  sciendd 
which  has  raised  the  work  of  the  husbandman  from  the  haphazard 
condition  of  ignorance  to  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  process  and  to 
the  value  of  an  employment  having  an  assured  success,  when  applied 
to  the  management  of  trees  in  masses,  renders  it  not  only  one  of  the 
most  interesting  but  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  pursuits  in 
whi(di  men  can  engage. 

OBJEOT  OF  FOBESTBY  NOT  TO  BESTBIOT  USE  OF  THE  TBEES. 

The  object  of  forestry  is  not,  as  many  perhaps  suppose,  the  mere 
preservation  of  timber-trees,  whether  from  the  ravages  of  fire  or  the 
axe.  It  is  not  to  withhold  them  &om  being  convert^  into  lumber  for 
the  many  uses  of  civilized  life,  or  from  supplyiug^the  equaUy  pressing 
demands  for  fuel  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  an  intelligent  system  of  forestry,  while  it  seeks  to  protect  the 
forests  firom  needless  consumption  or  harm,  undertakes  so  to  cultivate 

r^^maiiage  them  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  supply  of  lumber,  ftiel, 
■>''^1W^0ther  products,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  forestcapital 
^       ».  whole  in  its  integrity  and  undiminished  in  value.    It  undertakes 
■  ^  4iire  these  direct  material  advantages  in  the  greatest  degree,  while 
^     at  the  same  time  climatic  and  other  results  of  the  utmost  import- 
lere  has  been  a  great  misunderstanding  on  this  subject.    Many 
1  led  to  suppose  that  those  putting  forward  the  claims  of  forestry 
ocating  a  policy  which  would  i^Mnge  the  rights  of  property 
Jig  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  to  the  cutting 
30sal  of  his  forests.    When  the  preservation  of  the  great  Adi- 
c  forests  has  been  advocated,  the  impression  has  been  made  upon 
ersons  that  a  great  source  of  valuable  lumber  was  to  be  with- 
I  "om  the  public,  the  trees  to  be  left  to  grow  and  at  last  decay 
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without  hftving  eontri^ated  anythiDg  to  the  public  wealth  or  welfare. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  haa  been  easy  for  those  who  are  profiting  by 
the  plunder  of  the  forests  to  create  an  unintelligent  opposition  which 
has  hitherto  prevented  any  effective  measures  being  takeu  for  theproper 
and  copservative  management  of  the  Adirondack  region.  Sucn  man- 
agement would  not  withdraw  that  region  and  its  forests  from  the  publie 
or  lessen  the  value  of  its  products,  but  it  would  increase  them.  It 
would  preserve  that  region  for  tiie  public.  It  would  in  due  time 
increase  its  lumber  products  to  an  amount  £akr beyond  its  present  yield. 
It  would  protect  it  ftom  devastating  fires.  It  would  preserve  it  as  a 
great  sanitarium  or  health  resort  making  it  more  accessible  than  now 
by  means  of  improved  roads,  while  still  preserving  all  the  charms  of  its 
natural  wildness.  At  the  same  time  it  would  exert  an  important 
climatio  influence  upon  the  country,  and  have  a  most  valuable  effect  in 
preserving  and  rendering  equable  the  flow  of  that  great  channel  of 
commerce,  the  Hudson  Biver.  Figures  cannot  represent  the  benefictal 
results  which  might  thus  be  obtained. 

This  is  but  a  siiigle  illustration  of  the  proper  character  and  work  of 
scientific  forestry.  What  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  the  Adiitmdacks, 
it  would  do  substantially  in  other  cases.  Everywhere  it  would  be  ooq> 
servative,  in  the  best  scuse,  both  of  the  pecuniuy  and  other  interests 
of  the  people.    Its  results  would  be  good  and  only  good  in  every  sense. 

WHY  GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD  ENGAGE  IN  FORESTRY. 

It  deserves  encouragement,  therefore,  on  every  hand,  and  from  the 
private  citizen  as  well  as  from  the  Government.  It  is  esi)eciaUy  a  fit 
work  to  be  fostered  and  undertaken  by  the  State  and  Qeneral  Govern- 
ments. The  work  of  forestry  is  one  of  such  a  protracted  nature,  reach- 
ing continuously  through  such  long  spaces  of  time,  demanding  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  often  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  ob- 
jects, that  individuals  shrink  from  the  undertaking  through  the  appre- 
hensi(m  that  they  may  not  live  to  see  the  expected  or  promised  results. 
But  the  life  of  a  State  is  unlimited.  A  State  is  not  discouraged  be- 
cause its  work  needs  long  time  for  its  completion  and  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  aimed  at  While,  therefore,  there  are  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  warrant  itidividuals  to  engage  in  the  work  of  forestry, 
it  is  a  work  peculiarly  appropriate  to  governments.  Every  considera- 
tion of  national  welfare  urges  them  to  engage  in  it.  As  a  source  of 
i*evenue  it  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  constant.  There  is  none  less 
fluctuating.  As  an  element  of  general  prosperity  t^ere  is  none  more 
important.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  manifbld  industries  of  lift?. 
History  shows  us  that  nation^  have  declined  in  power  and  prosperity 
with  the  decline  of  their  forests.  It  will  be  our  wisdom  to  profit  by  tiie 
leitsons  of  history  and  to  spare  ourselves  the  sufferings  with  which  other 
nations  have  been  afflicted,  by  arresting  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
l>efore  it  has  reached  a  point  beyond  remedy. 

Tbe  l>ill  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  by  Senator  Ed- 
munds, and  having  for  its  object  the  reservation  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  Montana,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  was  a  step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  Having  passed  the  Sen- 
ate it  awaits  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Another  bill 
of  like  character  but  more  general  scope  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
at  its  last  session  by  Senator  Sherman.  It  provides  for  a  Commission 
for  the  examination  of  the  subject  of  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of 
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woods  and  forests  acyoining  the  sources  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  their 
affluentSi  and  increasing  their  extent  by  planting  trees  along  the  courses 
of  the  said  rivers  where  the  land  is  timberless,  so  that  the  said  rivers 
may  be  kept  in  a  navigable  condition  by  promoting  a  continuous  supply 
from  their  sources  and  affluents.  The  commission  are  to  make  annual 
reports  to  Ck>ngress  of  the  result  of  their  examinations. 

This  bill,  or  one  of  similar  character,  is  the  proper  beginning  of  any 
systematic  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  and  management  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  will  delay  its  speedily  taking  the  form  of  law.  We  need  a 
careftil  survey  of  our  forests  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  their 
continued  preservation  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  what 
extent  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  plantations  of  trees  where  there 
are  none. 

THE  FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  by  invi- 
tation, held  a  special  meeting  at  the  Pepartment.  At  this  meeting,  in 
connection  wil£  its  appropriate  business,  several  papers  were  read 
which  treated  upon  the  value  and  management  of  the  public  timber- 
lands*  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  headwaters  of  streams,  and  the 
distrioution  of  trees  in  Korth  America.  GThese  papers  have  since  been 
published  by  the  Department  as  being  helpful  to  the  forestry  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged  through  this  £urean,  and  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  country.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
be  of  important  service  in  conveying  information  and  lightening  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

EDINBURGH    INTERNATIONAL    FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Forestry  Exhibition  has  been  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  during  the  present  summer,  in  which  this  country  was  invited 
to  participate.  As  we  have  no  scientific  schools  of  forestry,  such  as 
abound  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in  Europe,  nor  any 
considerable  collections  of  forest  products,  we  were  not  in  a  condition,  if 
so  dispose,  to  make  any  important  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  Department  to  be  represented  in  its  forestry 
work.  The  following  report  of  the  exhibition,  however,  is  presented  by 
Professor  Eiley,  the  Entomologist,  who  visited  the  exhibition  under  in- 
structions i^m  the  Gommissioner  of  Agriculture: 

For  the  inoeption  of  this  exhibition  credit  is  due  to  the  Scottish  Arborioultural  So- 
ciety, And  oue  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  direct  pnblio  attention  to  the  necessity 
which  exists  in  Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  forestry  affcer  the 
model  of  those  existing  in  France,  Germany,  and  most  other  European  covntries. 
The  apathy  of  the  British  Govemmeut  in  respect  to  snch  a  school  is  the  more  remark- 
able cousiderin<2r  that  Great  Britain  possesses,  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  conn- 
try,  forests  in  every  nnarter  of  the  globe. 

The  classes  into  which  the  ex  In  bits  were  divided  were  nine  in  niimlier,  vis;  Practi- 
cal forestry,  forestry  products,  seientiiic  forestry,  ornamental  forestry,  paintings, 
drawing,  and  photop^aphs  of  forest  snbjects,  forest  literature,  essays  and  leporta, 
economic  forestry,  aud  the  loan  coUectiou. 

About  fifty  foreign  Governments  and  over  five  hundred  private  exhibitors  applied 
for  space,  so  that  an  in  finite  variety  of  articles  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
woods  and  forests  were  laid  on  t  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

The  fifty  foreign  Govenmients,  it  ^bonld  be  explained,  included  the  local  govern- 
ments of  British  colonics,  not  «  fow  of  which  were  represented.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a  few  descrit>tive  notes  of  the  collection  we  begin  with  the 
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BRITISH  COMMISSIONERS  OK  WOODS  AND  TORRSTS  XXHIBlfS. 

It  may  help  to  explain  tho  apatliy  of  the  Britisb  Goverument  on  the  subject  of  the 
conservation  of  forests  when  it  is  mentioned  that  of  all  the  splendid  royal  forests 
which  were  to  be  found  in  difiereut  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  many  a  merry 
monarch  followed  the  chase,  only  53,000  acres  remain.  These  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  Dean  Forest  and  High  Meadow  Woods,  Gloucestershire,  about  19,500 ;  Windsor 
Forest,  10,000;  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  18,750;  Here  Woods,  Hampshire,  1,434; 
Alice  Holt,  Hampshire,  1,687 ;  Woolmer  Forest,  Hampshire,  870 ;  Parkhnrst,  Isle  of 
Wiffht,  1,152  acres.  Epping  Forest,  the  well-luiown  play-ground  of  tho  Londoner 
at  holiday  times,  is  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  London.  From,  ths  lubt-men- 
tioned  forest  the  conservator,  Captain  Mackenzie,  sent  numerous  speicnnens  of  na- 
ture's fireaks,  in  the  cnrious  self-grafting  of  branches,  of  the  interlacing  of  roots,  and 
peeoliar  oontortionA  of  trunks.  Admirable  plans  of  forest  lodges  Were  also  shown. 
The  ''  Bnmham  Beeches,"  a  magnificent  group  of  trees  in  Epping  Forest,*  which  havo 
been  extolled  by  many  writerft  on  sylvan  scenery,  were  represented  by  photogr^ha 
and  by  sections  of  the  wood  of  some  of  their  number  which  had  been  blown  down  by 
heavy  gales. 

In  the  royal  forests  oak  is  chiefly  cnltivatedibr  nse  in  the  royal  navy,  but  other 
trees  are  also  intermixed,  including  the  ash,  birch,  beech,  and  Spanish  chestnut,  the 
elm,  the  lime,  the  hornbeam,  and  several  members  of  the  pine  and  fir  familv.  Sec- 
tions of  trees  in  age  from  ten  to  two  hundred  yean  were  shown,  indicating  tJ^e  vary- 
ing growth  of  timoer  under  different  circumstances  and  different  soils.  These  tim- 
bers'give  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  popular  theory  that  the  age  of  trees  can  be 
exactfy  determined  by  the  counting  of  the  ring  growths,  each  rms  growth  bein^ 
snppoaed  to  represent  one  year's  Sfe  of  a  tree.  It  appears  to  be  tlie  opinion 
generally  of  foresters  in  Britain  that  the  ring  growths  may  be  relied  upon  to 
uetermlne  the  age  of  a  tree,  and  in  some  of  uie  trees  whose  ages  are  otherwise 
determinable  the  ring  growths  closely  conespond  to  the  number  of  years  in  which 
the  tree  has  been  in  tne  ground.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  old  trees,  the  outer 
rings  become  bo  contracted,  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  which  ^e 
tree  had  stood,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  count  them  with  any  accuracy. 
On  a  chart  from  the  Dean  Forest  were  some  very  instructive  figjnies,  giving  the  results 
of  experiments  carried  on  for  the  last  hundred^ears  in  connection  with  the  planting  of 
oak.  These  show  no  opposition  to  the  old  received  theory  that  an  oak,  like  every 
other  tree  artificiallv  cultivated,  is  better  to  be  transplanted  once  or  twice  before  be- 
ing finally  deposited  on  the  spot  on  which  it  is  intended  it  should  grow.  In  Britain 
nnrserymen  atways,  in  transplanting  a  tree,  trim  the  tap  root  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  fibers.  AslUnstrating  the  methods  of  inclosure  in  use  at  New  Forest  ihers 
was  set  up  in  the  open  ground  a  noop-iron  fence  for  large  areas,  which  was  stilted  to 
cost  with  Dank  and  ditch  It.  lid,  per  yard ;  and  there  was  a  cleft  oak  paling  shown 
which  can  be  provided  at  It.  Id.  per  yard. 

THS  QUKBK'S  KXHIBIT8. 

In  the  open  gronnd  was  shown  a  prettv  rustic  chalet  sent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qoeen, 
and  oomj^sed  entirely  of  the  wood  of  Pmu$  ifflveitriSf  forests  of  which  tree  at  one  time 
covered  a  large  area  of  the  Highlands.  Some  years  ago  the  remains  of  the  old  forests 
of  Upper  Deeside,  where  Her  BiMesty's  Highland  residence  of  Bdmoral  is,  were  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  They  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  wood  merchant,  but  Her 
Majesty  interposed  and  bought  up  the  woods,  which  have  been  closely  conserved 
since.  Her  Majesty's  private  forests  on  Upper  Deeside  extend  to'  about  20,0OD  acres,  and 
contain  many  noble  specimens  of  theold  pine  of  the  country.  One  massive  section  of 
wood  from  Ballochbiiie  Forest— one  of  the  Highland  forests  of  Pimu  tjfZvetCris— is  two 
hnndrsdand  serenty  years  old;  another  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  years.  The  latter 
had  besn  bk>wn  down  and  had  lain  on  the  ground  for  upwards  of^  forty  yeArs,  until 
the  sapwood  had  become  wasted  into  a  soil  on  which  are  growing  heather  and  cran- 
berry Dushes  and  mosses ;  but  the  heartwood,  which  measures  3^  feet  across — frt>m  its 
indestructible  nature— is  still  perfectly  sound.  The  object  which  Her  Mi^esty  had  in 
sending  this  exhibit  was  to  show  how  adaptable  the'Pisitt  tifZeettrtt,  being  indigenous  to 
the  Highluids,  is  for  planting  the  mountain-sides  and  valleys  of  Scotland.  The  wood 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  oombiniiiig  as  it  does  great  durabilitv  with  beauty,  and  can 
be  used  for  rough  work  or  interior  ornamentation.  The  specimens  of  the  wood,  pol- 
idled  shown  by  Her  Mi^esty,  were  of  the  most  beanti  ful  description. 

THX  BBmSH  WAR  DSPABTMSMT. 

This  department  of  the  Government  service  sent  a  case  of  the  woods  nsed  in  the 
roval  arsenal,  such  as  oak,  teak,  ash,  mahogany,  walnut,  &<;,,  for  making  lances, 
rifle-stocks,  and  ordnance  wagons,  4bo.,  also  specimens  of  the  wood  nsed  in  making 
eharooal  Ibr  gunpowder. 
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SCOTTISH  ARBORIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Soottish  Arboricultaral  Society  to  the  number  of  50  or  60  were 
exhibitors,  and  being  gathered  together  into  one  place  and  neatly  arranged  the  namer- 
OU8  articles  which  they  showed  were  an  important  part  of  the  general  collection. 
These  included  such  exhibits  as  forest  tools  and  implements,  a  new  dendrometer, 
models  of  rustic  bridges  for  forest  purposes ;  methods  of  lining  river  banks  with  tim- 
ber to  prevent  erosion,  and  models  of  transplanting  machines  of  more  or  less  utility. 
One  of  the  curiosities  shown  was  a  table  made  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  Moreton  Hall, 
consisting  of  10,000  pieces  of  117  varieties  of  wood  grown  on  the  Murthly  estate,  Per- 
shire.  Of  more  practical  Importance  were  contrasted  specimens  of  Scotch-grown  and 
foreign  woods  used  as  railroad  sleepers.  In  1877  some  silver  fir  (AUnes  p0cHnaia) 
sleepers  were  laid  down  on  the  Caledonian  Railway  alongside  of  others  made  of  Baltic 
timber.  On  being  lifted  last  June  the  Scotch  silver  hr  ones  were  found  perfectly 
sound,  whereas  those  of  the  Baltic  were  quite  worn  out.  The  collection  further  in- 
eluded  many  examples  of  the  ravages  of  disease  in  Tarions  trees,  sections  of  wood 
ahowing  damage  done  by  squirrels  and  various  boring  insects.  The  only  specimens  of 
living  insects  which  destroy  trees  were  five  examples  of  a  giant  sirex,  ooth  in  its 
natural  and  larval  state— the  latter  being  seen  at  work  tunneling  through  a  log  of 
CedruM  Libani.  The  operations  of  these  creatures— which  it  should  be  said  were  sent 
fW^m  Cheshire— were  watched  with  interest  for  a  few  days,  but  confinement  under  a* 
glass  shade  did  not  seem  to  suit  them,  and  they  died. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  was  that  from  British  Guiana,  a  colony  whose 
n>lendid  timber  resources  are  apparently  as  yet  Hat  little  understood  by  the  home 
Government  The  executive  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Edinbu^h  exhibi- 
tion will  be  to  call' attention  to  this  colony  and  its  resources  in  a  way  wliioh  has 
never  been  done  before.  The  primeval  foresU  of  this  South  American  colony  are  of 
neat  extent,  and  lying  along  (as  they  do)  the  courses  of  the  four  great  rivers— the 
Corentyn^  the  Demerara,  the  Berbice,  and  the  Esseouibo— they  may  be  tapped  with 
comnarative  ease,  and  timber  transported  in  an  equally  cheap  manner  to  the  sea-coast 
for  shipmenjt.  The  famous  Greenheart — so  useful  in  ship  and  dock  building— is  one 
of  the  chief  trees ;  where  one  of  the  monarohs  of  the  forests  is  Mora  giganUa,  whioh 
sometimes  rivals  the  California  redwoods  in  height  and  girth.  Specimens  of  105 
to  110  trees  abounding  in  the  colony  were  comprised  in  the  collection,  most 
of  these  proving  most  valuable  timber.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  wood  was 
brought  over  to  this  country  in  a  rough  state,  and  when  cutting  it  up  for  exhi- 
bition purposes  the  workmen  declared  they  had  never  had  to  deal  with  such  hard 
timber  in  their  life;  Its  effect  on  their  ordinary  tools  was  most  marked.  Considera- 
ble quantities  are  cut  every  year  in  the  South  American  forests  for  exportation,  but 
so  trie  is  the  jnowth  that  as  yet  nature  has  had  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  gaps 
thus  made.  To  check  waste,  however,  on  each  of  the  rivers  a  superintendent  nas 
been  appointed,  and  the  legislature  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  forest 
school  <pd  amend  the  laws  so  as  to  obtain  more  control  over  the  forests  than  is  at 
present  possessed*  Greenheart  is  the  chief  timber  exported,  and  the  temptation  to 
cut  down  immature  trees  growing  in  accessible  situations  ratlier  than  go  further  into 
the  forest  to  select  foil  grown  timber  is  great.  The  specific  gravity  of  greenheart  is 
aboQt  75  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  its  power  of  resisting  the  attack  of  marine 
worAis.  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  One  log  was  shown  which  had  been  under 
water  for  100  years,  and  was  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  in.  Many  l)eantifol 
specimens  of  cedar  wood  were  shown,  and  a  fine  table-top  into  which  48  speci- 
mens of  different  woods  had  been  worked  showed  the  riconoss  of  the  colony  in 
timber  adapted  for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes.  For  brewing  purposes, 
splendid  vats  and  tuns  were  shown  made  of  Walaba  and  Purpleheart,  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  the  extraordinary  fongi  of  the  Guiskban  forests,  which  have  not  yet 
been  studied  by  any  botanist,  and  there  is  also  an  important  exhibit  of  fibers  and 
fiber-producing  plants  and  of  medicinal  barks.  A  veiy  popular  part  of  the  British 
Guiana  collection  were  the  models  of  the  huts  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers,  and  of  curious  articles  of  their  manufacture.  The  forest  pro- 
ducts shown  were  also  rich  and  varied.  Striking  among  thede  was  a  group  of  large 
and  curiously-shaped  blocks  of  (hnn  animi  from  the  locust  tree,  Hymenosa  courharel. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  beautiful  amber  color,  and  resemlile  stalactites. 
Their  origin  is  peculiar.  When  its  pith  gets  injured  by  insects,  or  otherwise  begins 
to  decay,  the  locust  tree  sheds  resinous  tears  into  the  cavity  thus  formed— many  of 
the  pieces  of  gum  having  the  shape  of  cyclopean  tear-drops.  The  accumulation  goes 
on  increasing  year  by  year,  and  when  the  tree  dies  and  is  cut  or  blown  down,  the 
Otfia  ofiimi  is  fotind  in  the  interior.  It  is  much  sought  after  for  making  the  finer  kinds 
of  carriage  varnish,  and  is  said— such  is  its  scarcity- to  be  worth  £200  per  ton. 
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The  Indi^mbber  tree  (Jf'icui  tloiHea)  ^lio  abonnda  in  the  Gokmy^  and  speoimena  of 
India  rubber  and  of  gnttarpercha  were  shown.  The  tree  seeds  shown  were  of  the 
most  diversified  oUaracter.  Two  Qnly  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  theeSy  that  of  the 
aresa wrote  (botanical  name  unknown),  when  robbed  down  and  mixe^  with  an  angnent, 
is  considered  an  infallible  cure  for  ringworm  and  itoh,  and  is  in  ose  amongst  the 
Indians ;  while  another,  called  the  snake  nnt,  is  a  great  natural  curiosity.  When 
broken  there  is  to  be  seen  by  way  of  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  ^rm  of  the  tree,  coiled 
up  like  the  reptile  fh>m  which  the  tree  in  eonsequence  takes  its  name.  The  zoology 
or  tbe  forests  of  Guiana  was  well  represented.  Indeed,  from  British  Guiana  came  a 
larger  col  lection  of  forest  animals  and  insects  than  from  any  other  country.  Artiong 
otber  spiders  shown  was  the  huge  Mygale,  whit^h  spins  a  dense  white  web,  and  in 
it  captures  not  only  flies  and  insects  but  the  smaller  birds.  There  was  a  wasp's  nest 
2  feet  long  and  1  foot  iu  breadth,  and  some  formidable  looking  scorpions  ana  centi- 
pedes. There  was  a  large  collection  of  snakes,  mostly  preserved  in  spirits,  among 
others  shown  being  the  anaconda,  or  water-boa,  which  attains  a  length  of  40  feet, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  '*  sea-serpent^  of  science.  It  Nwims  in  the  rivers  or  lurks 
on  their  banks,  ready  to  seise  and  crush  in  its  ample  folds  whatever  animal  may  come 
to  drink.  There  was  also  a  fine  examoie  of  the  great  Ignana,  a  creature  like  nothing 
so  much  as  the  fiery  dragon  of  heraldry. 

.    8T.    VINCENT  AND  TOBAGO. 

From  the  first  named  of  these  islands  were  many  tiling  to  show  how  rich  it  js  in 
fruit-bearing  trees.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  fruit  of  the  ca;cao  from  which 
chocolate  is  made,  a  shrub  which  it  appears  is  largely  taking  the  place  of  the  sugar- 
cane, on  account  of  the  ease  with  wnich  it  can  ue  cultivated.  St.  Vincent  is  also 
rich  in  fibrous  plants.  A  specimen  of  the  best  of  one  of  the  termite  family,  known 
as  theearpentra's  friend,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  perfbratos  aU^  wooden  articles, 
was  shown.  The  timber  firom  Tobago  indludes  many  beautiful  woods,  oonspieuoos 
among  which  is  one,  unnamed,  deep  scarlet  in  the  ground,  with  a  mottling  or  blaok 
irregmar  spots. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

The  great  forest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Capo  Colony,  is  the  Knvsna,  situ- 
ated between  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay.  It  is  the  ma^incent  remains  of  the 
splendid  primeval  woods  which  covered  the  south  of  Africa.  There  are  about  100 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Knysna  under  wood,  and  there  are  small  Crown  fbresia  in 
extent  of  aoont  16  square  miles. 

In  consequence  of  the  wasteful  destruction  of  wood  which  was  going  on,  aujd  which 
in  many  placet  tint  atene<l  the  entire  deforesting  of  the  country,  the  Cape  Govten- 
ment  recently  adopted  stringent  measures  of  conservation,  which,  though  very  un- 
popular at  present  among  the  blacks,  are  likely  to  produce  beneficial  results.  There 
IS  now  a  stafif  of  rangers  and  suards,  who  report  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
forests  under  their  care,  through  the  chief  superintendent.  The  foresters  are  now 
required  to  take  out  a  license,  and  the  forests  are  bein^  surveyed  so  that  they  may 
be  worked  in  rotation.  Premiums  are  also  offered  to  private  persons  for  the  planting 
of  trees;  plantations  are  being  formed  on  the  Cape  Flats  and  other  waste  lands,  and 
Goveinment  nurseries  have  been  established  which  supply  trees  for  the  gaps  in  the 
forests,  and  from  which  young  trees  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  private  planters.  How 
needful  such  protection  had  become  may  be  judged  from  the.  frbct  that  Norwegian 
'.'deals"  can  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  Cape  Town  than  tbe  woods  of  the  colony. 
No  wood  is  of  course  exporied  from  the  colony.  The  colleotibn  of  woods  exhibited 
included  fifty  varieties,  chief  among  which  were  the  stinkwood  and  the  sneezewopd,  the 
latter  of  which,  like  greenheart,  is  of  great  sx>ecific  gravity,  and  can  resist  the  attabk  of 
marine  worms.  As  lowing  upon  what  lines  the  aiOforesting  of  the  lands  at  the  Cape 
areproceeding,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  there  were  iu  one  of  the  nurseries 
at  Tokiii,  near  Cape  Town,  over  120.000  young  tree.s,  which  included  12,500  beefwood 
{(Uuuarifia)f  XJO,000  blue  gum  (Bucatuptna  gloMue) — a  tree  introduced  with  great  suc- 
cess into  the  Cape  forests ;  10,000  mabogany,  20,000  hakia,  10,000  PinuM  pinatter,  5,000 
sneesewood  {Fieroxylon  uiile)f  and  4,000  ker  apple  (Aheria  cajfrd). 

8IRBRA  LKONK  AND  GAMBIA. 

The  timbers  shown  from  these  West  African  settlements  were  generally  of  a  rough- 
grained  description,  and  appeared  more  adapted  for  the  builder  than  the  cabinet- 
maker. The  woodlands  are  said  to  be  oxtenHivc,  transport,  is  eAsv  by  water,  and 
native  labor  is  cheap,  the  cost  at  which  some  of  the  serviceable  woods  of  Gambia  can 
be  mipplied  being  stated  as  low  as  2d,  per  foot.  There  seems  no  rea&on  why^  that  being 
so,  a  great  impetus  should  not  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the  colony,  in  timber  at  all 
events.    The  wicker-work  sofas  and  chairs  of  native  workmanship  are  exceedinglj 
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oomfortable  loaJdng  articles,  and  abow  the  natives  to  be  posaeased  of  eoneiderable 
oonatmothre  ingenuity,  and,  from  the  nomber  of  mnsioal  instnunents  shown,  they 
are  not  deroid  of  musical  taste.  Gums  and  bees'-wax  are  also  prodnots  which  odght 
be  asore  doTaloped  as  articles  of  commeroe. 

JAPAK. 

The  Island  Empire  of  the  "  Rifiiug  Sun,"  which  twenty  years  ago  was  all  but  closed 
to  strangely  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  nations.  To  the  exhibition  the 
Goverumont  of  Japan  seut  as  commissioner  Mr.  Morimass  Take!,  chief  of  the  forestry 
department  in  Tokio,  and  with  him  were  two  assistant  eommissiouers.  The  area  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan  is  about  96,000,000  acres.  The  forest  area— exclusive  of  the  Loo 
Choo  and  Benin  Islands— is  about  ^,000,000  acres.  The  forests  are  held  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  by  GU>vemment  and  by  private  owners.  Foreiltry  has  long  been 
made  a  study  in  Japan,  and,  as  is  well  knowuj^o  people  are  more  skilled  at  graft- 
ing and  dwarfing  trees  than  the  Japanese.  The  Government  forestry  deparunent 
is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  state.  The  head  office. is  in  the  capital,  Tokjo, 
but  in  each  of  the  forty-four  <*ken,''  or  states  or  counties,  into  which  Japan  is 
divided,  there  is  a  branch  office,  from  which  the  respective  lorests  and  plantations 
are  mana^^.  During  the  days  of  the  old  rulers  each  lord  had  his  own  forestry  lawsL 
all  of  which  were  verv  strict.  One  of  these  made  it  a  punishable  offense  to  be  found 
in  the  forest  after  nigntfall.  Since  the  new  reginle  of  twenty  years  ago  the  fbrestry 
laws  have  been  consolidated  and  their  old  feudal  strictness  somewhat  abated.  The 
laws  are  nevertheless  still  strict  enough  to  secure  the  due  conservation  of  the  forests. 
In  Tokio  there  is  a  Government  scnool  of  forestry,  which  was  ratablished  tbree 
years  tkgpy  and  is  now  attended  by  150  pupils.  Some  of  these  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  practical  work  in  tho  Government  forests;  others  are  the  sons  of  land-owners 
and  fanners,  acquiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  arboricultare  in  order  to  qualify 
tiiemselves  for  the  efficient  management  of  their  ocvu  lands.  The  curriculum  in,  the 
forestry  school  includes  botanv,  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  a  little  natural  philoso- 
phy, surveying,  and  the  practical  work  of  planting  and  rearing  trees.  Instruction 
IB  givcfn  to  the  pupils  by  Japanese  officials,  one  of  whom  holds  the  rank  of  profesJBor, 
who  have' themselves  studied  forestry  in  the  schools  of  Gei'many.  Large  plantations 
have  been  formed  under  Government  auspices,  and  every  year  the  area  of  forest  land 
is  being  added  to — cedars,  oaks,  spruces,  and  firs  being  the  trees  more  generally 
planted.  The  systematic  surveying  of  the  forests  is  a  work  that  iB  being  pushed 
forward.  Within  the  past  few  years  an  importa!nt  experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
introduction  into  Japan  of  the  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  other  countries.  Tea 
of  course  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  was  only  in  1879  that  the  first  coffee  berries 
were  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  planted  in  Japan,  and  there  are  great 
hopes  of  the  snccessfulpess  of  the  exporimcnt  from  a  cumuiercial  point  of  view.  The 
chinohona  tree  was  introduced  from  India  in  187H,  but  the  climate  of  Japan  does -not 
seem  to  suit  it.  mid  in  lH>n  lMr;;t)  importations  of  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  were  zhade 
from  Amerirn  :in<!  Kur<»j>t',  and  planted  in  the  experimental  gardensof  the  forestry  d^ 

eartment  a  ( I'ok  i«).  Some  were  failures  aud  others  took  favora][)ly  to  the  country — ^the 
St  including  several  firs,  oaks,  and  maples,  the  birch,  the  hornbeam,  the  German 
laroh,  the  lime^  the  ash,  Fmns  webbianay  and  other  trees,  which  will  in  time  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  timber  supply  of  the  country.  Extending,  as  the  many 
islands  of  which  the  Empire  of  Japan  is  made  up,  over  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  with 
higtr  central  ridges  of  mountains  on  the  larger  islands,  thtt  climhte  differs  very  mneh 
in  the  north  ami  muith,  on  the  plain  aud  in  the  mouutatus^  so  that  the  vegetation 
of  Japan  partaken  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  zone  characteristics.  On  a  care- 
fhlly-prepared  chart  in  the  exhibition,  by  Jfwanese  arboriculturists,  the  Empire  was 
mapped  out  into  five  tree  regions  or  Eoues.  In  the  first  the  temperature  is  nigh  and 
the  fbrests  consist  of  broi^-leaved  evergreen  trees,  of  which  Ficus  witfhiiana  is 
given  as  a  type.  Then  comes  the  zone  of  the  oak  and  the  beech  and  other  broad- 
lesTed  deciduous  trees;  next  that  of  the  splendid  family  of  cedars,  Th^M  and  MbU 
tiMMWoras  (iir(9r-r»/^),for  which  the  country  is  remarkable.  Higher  still  is  the  region 
of  the  firs  and  piue<4,  of  which  Ahiei  veitehH  is  given  as  a  type— the  conifers  inclnding 
m'any  of  the  stateliest  of  this  most  interesting  family .  Chief  among  the  trees  of 
Japan,  however,  are  Crifptomeria  jap&nica  and  l2s(ifio«pora  obtu$a.  which  attain  to  a 
height  of  120  feet  and  a  girth  of  20  feet.  To  those  who  have  only  been  accustomed  to 
see  small  dwarf  spebimeus  of  the  Japanese  arbor  vilcM  and  conifers  used  for  lawn  dooo- 
ration,  nothing  is  more  astonishinj^  than  the  great  slabs  of  wood  which  eneh  trees 
supplr  in  their  native  country.  Of  sueh  slabs  many  specimens  are  shown,  all  of 
spfenmd  quality,  and  there  are  also  beautiful  sections  of  miely  framed  camphor  wood, 
lovely  maples  and  bird  cherries,  junipers  and  yews — ^the  ornamental  woods, Indeed,  be- 
ing etteeedingly  numerous.  A  very  usefhl  hsird  wood  in  Japan  is  keveki,  which  huM  a 
raodish  hue,  and  there  are  many  varieties  of  oak,  none  of  whieb,  howeTSfff  for  quality 
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appioaoh  to  the  EngliAh  oak.  In  all,  302  speolmeiiB  of  wood  were  laid  out  for  exhibi- 
tioD,  271  (ft  which  wefe  from  the  Einpire  proper,  and  the  rest  from  Loo  Choo  aad 
Bonim  There  were  alao  fonr  kindB  oibamboo  indigenoaa  to  Japan,  by  the  IngeniotM 
people  of  which  they  are  turned  to  great  aocoont.  In  a  pillared  trophy,  it  ■hoold 
DO  said,  wore  "displayed  96  specimens  of  Japanese  woods,  all  in  repute  for  their  flue 
quality,  pretty  color,  or  curious  graining.  From  one  of  the  trees  (Br<m9omeUa 
p^tnifera)  the  inner  bark  is  taken  and  manufactured  into  paper,  while  from  o^e 
or  the  climbinff  plants  the  woodmen  make  their  clothing.  Tne  wood  Is  steeped 
in  water,  then  oeaten  with  hanmiers,  and  the  fibrous  miiss  thus  obtained  is  woven 
into  cloth,  which  is  dyM  of  a  deep-blue  color.  In  the  wav  of  timber,  the  Jap- 
anese are  able  to  eupply  ihe  most  of  their  own  wants,  ana  as  their  houses  m 
largelT  built  of  wooa  the|^uantity  required  is  very  considerable.  They  export  » 
go^  deal  of  timber  to  China,  and  import  a  small  quantity  from  America,  that  im- 
portation  being  said  to  be  on  the  decrease.  From  models  and  numerous  photographs 
shown,  a  riyid  idea  could  be  formed  of  Japanese  forest  scenery  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  timber  cut  in*  the  high  mountains  ia  transported  to  the  vBlleys  and  plains. 
One  of  these  models  represented  the  timber-shoot,  or  lade,  adown  which  timber  can 
be  sent  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  logs  per  day,  and  there  were  also 
mkny  ingenious  contiivanoes  for  damming  small  streams  so  as  to  cause  artificial 
*'  fresheto,"  on  the  top  of  which  the  felled  lumber-is  carried  to  a  lower  lereL  Judg- 
ing fh>m  the  specimens  shown,  the  Japanese  are  clever  at  oooper-work  and  bask^ 
making,  and  of  their  lacquer-work  there  were  many  prettv  examples.  Among  the 
exhibiu  of  food  and  fruits  were  canned  bamboo  shoots^  which  are  accounted  a  great 
delicacy,  and  there  were  specimens  of  eighty  different  kinds  of  peaches. 

The  entomology  of  Japan  was  represented  by  a  collection  ofirbutterflie^dragon-flies, 
and  beetles,  not  a  fei^  of  which  w^re  of  lovelv  colors.  Included  in  this  collection 
were  specimens  of  the  ordinary  silkworm,  and  five  or  six  other  varieties,  with  their 
cocoons— the  culture  and  rearing  of  which  is  an  extensive  industry  in  every  province 
of  the  Empire.  The  common  silkworm  is  fed  on  the  leaves.of  the  mulberry  tree  and 
produces  tnerefrom  the  finest  Quality  of  silk.-«  The  other  worms  are  fed,  and  thrive 
well,  on  the  leaves  of  several  of  the  ever-green  oaks  indigenous  to  the  country. 

One  of  the  models  may  be  more  particularly  referred  to.  This  was  the  model  of  a  pond 
in  which  timber  is  preserved,  and  of  which  liu;ge  numbers  exist  in  Japan.  They  are  eon- 
structed  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  into  them  fresh  and  sea  water  is  allowed  to  ^ow 
in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  salt  to  four  parts  fresh.  Should  there  bo  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  salt  water  the  timber  is  apt  to  get  blackened ;  if  more  fresh,  the  wood  is  liable 
to  attack  fbom  worms.  The  ponds  are  about  5  feet  in  depth,  and  by  means  of  canals 
many  of  them  are  often  connected  together.  The  timber  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  cube,  and  is  kept  in  the  pond  ftt>m  two  to  five  years  before  being  used,  the 
trees  most  frequently  treated  in  this  way  being  the  Betinotporas  and  Cnptowkmrim.  Wk 
part  of  the  preservi^  process  being  the  thorough  washing  and  rearrangement  of  the 
wood  twice  a  year.  I^me  of  the  ponds  are  made  large  enough  ft>  contain  10,000  pieces 
of  timber. 

QfDIA. 

The  extent  of  oonntry  under  British  administration  in  India,  not  including  native 
states,  may  be  put  down  at  870,000  square  miles,  of  which  246,400  square  miles,  or  88 
per  cent.,  are  cultivated,  while  the  rest,  623,600  square  miles,  is  forest,  waste,  and 
pasture  land.  Much  of  this,  of  oourse,  is  private  property,  and  the  total  area  ox  fSor- 
est  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  is  not  in  all  the  provinces  accurately  known. 
There  are,  however,  ^'  reserves''  being  formed  which  are  to  be  maintained  permanently 
as  forests.  At  the  present  time  the  total  area  of  reserve  forests  is  29,371  square  miles. 
These  are  termed  first-class  reserves.  Of  second-class  reserves  in  the  central  provinees 
there  are  16,842  square  miles.  Legally  they  are  rtaerved  forests  like  those  of  the  first 
class;  no  customary  rights  can  accrue  in  them,  and  no  land  can  be  alienated  withoat 
the  sanction  of  Government.  But  they  are  not  Ho  strictly  protected,  as  the  fint- 
class  reserves  and  their  boundaries  are  not  so  dearly  defined.  Eventually  a  portion 
of  these  seoond-class  reserves  will  be  given  off  for  cultivation  and  the  remainder 
added  to  the  first-class  reserves.  In  mW  the  provinces  large  additions  to  the  re- 
served area  are  steadily  made.  It  is  lees  than  forty  years  ago  that  the  Indian 
department  of  forestry— now  an  important  branch  of  the  Indian  civil  service— was 
organised  by  the  East  India  Companv.  Up  to  1850  little,  if  anything,  had  been 
done  to  check  the  wasteful  clearing  of  thoTnagniflcent  primeval  forests  of  India — 
a  destruction  which,  if  continued,  would  have  reduced  many  districts  into  arid 
wastes  such  as  the  uplands  of  Afghanistiin  have  become  through  tfae  deforesling 
of  that  once  fertHe  country.  It  Ts  most  interesting  to  learn,  as  illustrating  the 
ameliorative  influense  of  tree-planting  on  the  climate  of  a  obuntry,  that  the  lesnlt 
of  planting  operations  alonj^  tne  fhmtier  towards  Afghanistan  SAd  BelooQhistan  is 
already  beginning  to  be  felt  m  a  graduallv  increasing  annual  rainfall  in  Um  Sonth- 
etn  Punjab,  Southern  Afghanistan,  Nortnem  BsloMhistan,  and  Northern  8ein4ab 
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**What  a  triumph,"  says  the  Scotsman,  "H  would  be  for  soienee  were  tlie  Central 
Asian  problem  to  be  solved,  not  by  the  sword,  bat  by  the  planting  of  trees,  whose 
beneficent  influence  should  change  the  fierce  predatory  hillainen  into  quiet  a^cult- 
nrists,  and  cause  the  desert  again  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  forestry 
department  of  India  has  been  a  great  commercial  success.  Before  1848  the  forest 
revenue  was  very  trifling.  In  1881-'82,  the  income  of  the  department  was  over 
£874,000;  the  expenditure,  £557,000;  leaving  a  net  revenue  derived  from  the  syste- 
matic management  of  the  woods  of  £317,000.  The  surveying  of  the  Indian  forests 
is  now  being  steadily  accomplshed.  As  showing  the  rate  at  which  it  is  proceeding 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  (1883)  361  square  miles  were  plane-tabled,  on  a 
scale  of  4  inches  to  the  mile,  and  85  square  miles  triangulated.  The  result  of  these 
labors  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Indian  court  of  the  exhibition  in  a  series  of 
splendid  maps,  which,  as  the  forests  in  the  different  provinces  come  into  full  work- 
ing order,  will  be  indispensable  in  connection  with  their  eflioient  management. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  only  40  species  of  indigenous  trees,  while  in  India  they 
number  over  2,000.  An  imjiortant  tree  in  the  Northern  Indian  fore8t«  is  the  deo- 
dar {Cedrtu  deodara),  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  attains  a  height  of  oyer 
200  feet,  and  is  famed  for  the  durability  of  its  timber.  In  the  climate  of  India  many 
woods  are  apt  to  decay  and  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  a  few  years  after  having 
been  out.  Deodar  is  one  of  the  few  durable  woods  in  India,  and  beams  of  it  have 
been  known  to  last  several  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  also  extensive  forests  of 
sal  {Shorea  robusta)^  and  sissoo  {Dalhergia  si8$oo)f  the  timbers  of  which  are  also  very 
durable.  Sissoo,  which  takes  on  a  fine  polish,  is  largely  used  in  f\imiture-making  and 
carriage-building.  Acacia  oateohu^  from  which  the  catechu  of  commerce  is  obtained, 
is  also  a  wide-spread  forest  tree.  This  valuable  tanning  material  (catechu)  is  ex- 
tracted by  simmering  chips  of  the  heart  wood  in  water  and  boiling  down  the  red  fluid 
i  nto  a  hard,  shining  black  mass.  Ficu«  eUuUea  is  another  important  tree.  In  1881-^82 
the  export  of  India  rubber  amounted  to  10,680  owt.,  valued  at  £108,843;  and  in 
Assam,  especially,  large  plantations  of  ^is  valuable  tree  are  being  formed.  But  of 
all  the  Indian  forest  trees  the  well-known  teak  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
home  of  this  tree  is  the  moist  regions  of  tropical  India,  and  in  the  Transgangetio  pe- 
ninsula, in  Bnrmah  and  in  Siam.  Indian  teak  is  more  prized  than  any  other  timber, 
as  it  is  not  only  exceedingly  durable,  but  it  works  well,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  does 
not  split  or  warp.  Some  magnificent  logs  of  teak  from  Burmah  were  shown,  and  its 
adaptability  for  furniture-making  and  art-carving  purposes  were  abundantly  illus- 
trated— some  of  the  native  carved  work  in  teak  being  of  a  most  artistic  and  delicate 
nature.  Its  price  is  very  high  at  present,  from  £15  to  £16  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 
in  London.  During  the  last  three  years  the  mean  annual  yield  of  the  Government 
forests  in  British  Burmah  was  24^000  tons  of  teak,  and  the  imports  into  Rangoon  and 
Monlmein  from  beyond  the  frontier  was  145,000.  But  as  the  forests  beyond  tne  fh>nt- 
ier  are  worked  without  any  regard  to  the  friture,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  yield  in  same  quantities  as  hitherto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  the 
Government  forests  may  be  expected  to  increase— the  aim  being  to  plant  and  protect 
teak  BO  that  the  Government  forests  wUl  by  and  by  yield  as  much  as  is  imported  into 
Rangoon  and  Monlmein  fh>m  beyond  the  frontier.  In  the  working  of  the  Indian  forests 
the  principles  followed  are  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  state  forests  of  France  and 
Prussia  are  worked,  the  chief  aim  being  steadily  to  improve  the  condition  and  never 
to  out  more  than  the  annual  production,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  will  Jostify. 
'*  Forest  management,"  says  Dr.  Brandis,  late  inspector-general  of  Indian  forests, 
"which  aims  at  these  objects,  requires  the  following  measures  as  essential  conditions 
of  success :  First,  effective  protection ;  second,  a  ^ood  system  to  secure  the  regenera- 
tion of  forests,  ciiher  naturally  by  self-sown  seedlings  or  coppice-shoots,  or  artificially 
by  planting,^sowing,  and  other  culture  operations;  thii*d,  good  lines  of  communication 
to  £scilitate  protection,  the  working  of  the  forest,  and  tne  export  of  produce;  and, 
fourth,  well-considered  and  methooically-arranged  plans  of  working."  One  great 
point  gained  by  this  management  is,  that  over  large  areas  it  has  been  possible  to  put 
a  stop  to  annual  forest  fires:  and  the  eradication  of  forest  creepers,  which  stunted  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  has  also  been  successfully  attempted.  Of  the  staff  of  officers 
employed  for  forest  administration  in  India,  there  are  fifteen  conservators,  or  chief 
forest  officers,  of  the  forest  ciioles  into  which  the  peninsula  is  divided.  Each  forest 
eirole  is  asain  divided  into  a  nninber  of  divisions,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  superior 
officer  styled  a  deputy  or  assistant  oonservator,  and  these  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
ranges  varying  from  20,000  acres  to  30  square  miles  in  size.  Ranges,  again,  aise  further 
subdivided  into  beats,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  forest  guards.  The  Indian  forestserv- 
loe  is  thus  divided  into  these  main  branches :  The  controlling  or  administrative  staff 
Coonservatoru,  depu^  and  assistant  conservators),  in  charge  of  forest  cirdes  and  .di- 
visions ;  the  executive  staff  (forest  rangers)  in  charge  of  ranges,  and  the  protective 
staff  (forest  guards)  in  char|^  of  beats.  Only  the  controlling  or  administrative  staff 
is  Teoruited  from  Great  Bntian.  The  officers  of  the  executive  and  protective  staff 
are  all  natives  of  India.    Appointments  to  the  controlling  staff  are  made  in  the  QBaal 
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nuuiner  in  which  oItII  serrmnto  of  the  Crown  are  appointed.  As  there  ia  no  iotmtrj 
tchool  in  Great  Britain,  candidatee  have  to  attend  the  eohools  of  France  or  Germans. 
For  the  qaalification  of  native  forent  ran;;Hr!«  a  forest  school  has  been  established  in 
Northern  India,  to  which  four  forpHt  di  vicious,  bitiiated  in  the  plains  and  in  the  hills 
of  the  Himalayas,  have  been  attaubod.  The  arrangement  is  that  eight  months  in  the 
yea^a^e  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  school  forests,  while  the  remaining  four 
mouths,  during  the  slack  season  in  summer,  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instrucuon  In 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  forestry.  Bnrve^png  is  taught  in  the  school 
and  in  the  fields.  All  these  students  are  taught  in  English,  as  they  come  from  many 
different  provinces.  Recently  a  lower  class  has  been  established  for  those  who  only 
aspire  to  the  certificato  of  forester— a  class  intermediate  between  forest  rangers  and 
forest  guards.  To  them,  instruction  is  given  in  Hindustani.  The  display  or  timber 
and  forest  products  from  India  constituted  one  of  the  features  of  tne  exhibition. 
From  Calcutta  was  sent  what  was  known  as  the  *' Index  collection,'^  which  comprises 
800  ept'cimens  of  the  different  chief  woods  of  India.  The  collection  is  a  museum 
coUeeCion,  each  specimen  being  marked  with  its  scientific  name  and  alphabeticallv 
arranged.  Its  geographical  location  is  also  indicated.  Many  of  these  woods,  such 
as  the  well-known  ebony,  the  blaokwood,  and  sandalwood,  are  worked  up  into  fur- 
niture and  cabinets  of  a  beautiful  kind.  The  richness  of  India  to  produce  such  ar- 
tides  of  commerce  as  gums,  oil  seeds,  perfomery,  medicinal  barks,  and  dye-stufis  was 
also  illustrated.  In  tl^  specimens  shown,  great  commercial  possibilities  are  suggested. 
From  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  some  splendid  si>ecimeus  of  wood  were 
shown.  One  slab  of  the  tree  Catophyllinm  inophtfUinmf  known  to  the  natives  as  *'  Poon," 
was  unsui-passed  by  anything  in  the  exhibition.  It  was  of  great  size,  and  in  color  was 
like  light  polished  mahogany.  Tliei'e  were  also  splendid  lo^  of  "Padowk''  (Ptero- 
oarpuB  indicni)  whose  coloring  varies  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  different  trees,  rang- 
ing fh>m  that  of  cedar  to  dark  mahogany,  and  frequently  being  found  of  a  deep  scarlet. 
An  evergreen  tree  indigenous  to  those  islands,  which  is  used  Tor  fancy  cabinet  work, 
is  -the  marble  wood  {IHoipyrot  knrzii)f  the  texture  of  which  is  altomatoly  streaked 
gray  and  black.  It  may  be  mentioned  before  leaving  India  that  attempts  nave  been 
made  to  introduce  into  the  Peninsula  teees  from  other  countries.  Of  the  trees  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America  none  have  been  raised  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  cli- 
mato  is  BO  different  in  India.  The  mahogany  tree  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
about  ninety  years  ago,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large  trees  in  gardens  near  Cal- 
cutta which  pnMlnoo  timber  equal  to  that  of  the  American  tree.  Great  exertions,  says 
Dr.  Brandis,  nave  been  mads  to  grow  this  tree  on  a  large  scale  in  forests,  but  the  suc- 
cess has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  indifferent.  In  Pegn,  however,  the  mahogany  is 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  u>re8t  txee.  The  Rain  tree  {Pitht<^lobium  $aman)  of  tropical 
America,  which  \s  a  rapid  grower,  has  Bncoee<led  wonderfully  well  in  most  of  the 
moister  districts  of  tropical  India  ;  and  several  tropical  American  trees  which  yield 
oaoutohou  rubber,  notably  M^nihoi  gUuioHif  have  been  tried  with  success.  The  Pa- 
per tree  of  Japan,  which  is  grown  in  a  coppice  in  the  same  way  as  observed  in  En- 
gland, is  cultivated  in  Assam  and  Biirmali,  and  promises  to  be  an  important  produc- 
tion ;  and  anothei*  foreign  tree  which  has  succeeded  splendidly  in  India  is  the  Blue 
ifuui  of' Australia  (ISvoalyptM  ylohulu$).  The  blue  gum  was  first  introduced  into 
ludia  in  1843,  and  there  are  trees  at  Ootacamund  thirty  years  old  110  feet  high  and  13 
feet  in  ^irtli.  The  mean  annual  production  of  wood  in  the  blue-gum  plantations — as 
ascertaiue<l  by  actual  survey— 'has'  been  at  the  rato  of  10  tons,  or  500  cubic  feetj  of 
solid  wuml  per  acre,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the  quantity  produced  by  high 
timber  forests  in  Europe. 


A  very  intoresting  collection  of  the  products  of  Ceylon  was  sent  to  the  exhibition 
through  the  enterprise  of  one  of  its  planters,  Mr.  I.  Alexander,  of  Udapusalawa.  A 
very  interesting  part  of  the  collection  was  that  relating  to  the  harvesting  of  the  chin- 
cliOna  bark,  and  its  preparation  for  market.  Last  year  as  much  as  7,000,000  pounds 
of  the  bark  were  exported  from  the  island-^this  industry  being  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  it.  Formerly  the  trees  were  regularly  "  shaved"  with  smallpumes  for  tneJr 
bark,  but  this  method  of  ''harvesting  "  has  been  mostly  given  up.  The  chinchona  is 
now  ''coppiced,"  and  a  rotation  in  dealing  with  them  observed.  One  of  the  species, 
8uccirubra,  is  a  fast  grower,  attaining,  in  the  low  country,  to  a  height  of  50  fiset  in  twenty 
years.  The  products  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  Palmyra  palm  are  also  of  great  importance 
in  Ceylon.  The  island  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  famed  for  its  ooffee.  For  some  years 
past,  nowever,  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant  has  greatiy  decreased,  a  blight  in 
the  shape  of  a  fungus  which  stripped  the  plants  of  th&  leaves,  having  done  great 
damage  in  many  districts.  Not  a  fbw  of  the  planters  have  tried  tea  as  a  snbetitnto 
for  coffee,  and  with  great  snocees.  The  &una  of  the  island  was  represented  by  a 
sinall  ooUeotion  of  stuffed  birds,  oonspicnons  among  which  are  the  make  eagle,  the 
painted  mipe,  the  Jnngle  orow,  and  tne  Jungle  cook;  and  there  was  shown  a  small 
T.nf  «%i^Aitr  got  np  ooUeotion  of  buttorflies  and  MOtles  with  their  UurvA-nnoat  of  whioh 
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are  rtrj  deetniotaTe  to  treec.  One  Bpeoies  ia  very  injurioiis  to  the  ohinohon*  tree. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  coolies  to  turn  out  and  gather  the  ohinohona  oalerplllart  Id 
haakete,  and  in  that  way  their  depredations  are  lessened. 

Hard  by  the  Indian  court  might  be  seen  a  very  practical  collection  frQpn  lohore,  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Maharajah  of  which  it  a  very  enterprising  and  iotdli- 
gent  raler.  From  this  place  there  were  350  specimens  of  umber  trees  and  samplst  of 
valuable  camphor,  gums,  and  gutta-percha — the  last-mentioned  article  having  first 
fouqd  its  way  into  the  market  from  lohoie.  The  Maharajah  owns  extensive  saw- 
mills, of  which  photographs  were  shown,  and  there  was  also  on  exhibition  a  complete 
set  of  Malayau  tools  and  implements,  which  show  that|  with  slender  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  Malay  can  cut  down  the  largest  trees  and  build  his  houses  and  boats. 

Sin^aj^re  and  Siam  were  also  represented,  the  Government  of  6iam  having  an 
exhibit  includiug  500  specimens  of  different  trees,  most  valuable  of  w^ich  are  the 
teak,  sandal,  ebony,  and  rosewood.  Tho  Mauritius  court  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for 
its  large  and  varied  collection  of  fibers,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  and  ranging  in 
quality  from  the  finest  sUk  thread  to  coarse  matting.  All  are  derived  &om  ind^enous 
trees,  shrubs,  or  plants. 

The  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  have  been  unrepresented. 
From  South  Australia  the  conservator  of  forests  of  Adelaide  sends  some  forest  reports, 
ttom  which  it  appears  that  the  provincial  legislature  has  passed  several  acts  to  pre- 
vent the  willful  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests  of  the  colony.  New  South 
Wftles  sent  sections  ot  the  Sucal^ptm  glohUua — a  tree  which  seems  destined  to  effiect 
a  revolution  in  the  climate  of  several  countries  cursed  with  malaria.  In  India,  as  al- 
ready stated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blue  gum  have  been  planted,  igiid  it  has  been 
planted  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  Cyprus,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algiers. 

CYPRUS. 

This  island  is  a  standing  example  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  deforesting.  Once 
regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  when 
it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turk  it  was  stripped  of  its  woods  with  the  most  balettil 
elEecttf.  The.  rainfall  diminished,  water-courses  dried  up,  swamps  formed  09  the  sea- 
shore^  and  the  i^and  was  visited  by  deadly  malaria.  On  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  British  governor  was  to  sec  to  the  preservation 
of  the  lew  remaining  patches  of  forest  and  to  plant  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blue 
gum  trees  on  the  low  swampy  grounds  of  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  ueutraliKing  the 
malarial  exhalations  from  the  soil.  These  plantations  are  only  five  years  old,  but  they 
are  said  to  be  exercising  already  a  very  beneficial  result.  Mr.  £.  Dodds,  the  principal 
forestry  officer  under  the  British  Government,  sent  a  small  collection  of  the  woods  of 
(he  island,  which,  however,  are  only  of  antiquarian  interest.  They  simply  speak  of 
what  once  existed  in  the  iuand.  Pifiu*  halepensU,  tlie  Aleppo  pine,  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  old  trees.  The  shittim  wood  of  Scripture  {Cupresaus  fastigata)  was  also 
formeriy  abundant,  and  there  are  still  some  pafcnes  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The 
island  possesses  an  oak  peculiar  to  itself,  Querou$  aln\foUa. 

RUROPBAN  OOVXRNMENT8. 

It  has  bees  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  oountries,  particularly  Fraoce  and  Ger- 
many (and  also  the  United  States),  which  yield  a  larj^e  amount  of  timber  and  forest 
produce,  did  not  res^nd  to  the  circular  invitation  01  the  executive  committee  to  be 
present  at  the  exhibition.  Where  direct  participation,  in  so  far  as  exhibits  are  con- 
cerned, was  impossible,  official  maps  and  publications  bearing  on  the  forest  service 
have  in  Biost  oases  been  sent.  Of  the  continental  Governments,  Denmark  and  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  the  chief  exhihitors.  Denmark  has  suffered  from  deforesting,  but 
the  Government  is  now  alive  to  the  importance  of  forestry.  About  500,000  acres  of 
the  country  are  under  forest.  The  old  forests  of  beech  and  oak  have  been  allowed  to 
become  well-nigh  exhausted,  but  the  remains  of  them  are  very  fine.  Considerable 
areas  have  of  late  been  added  to  the  forests,  the  number  of  acres  doring  the  past 
quarter  of  a  ceutuiy  being  63,600.  The  Crown  forests  are  now  systematically  man- 
aged by  a  large  staff  of  foresters,  and  a  sooiety  also  exists  for  the  planting  of  moors 
and  waste  lands  with  trees.  In  the  first  instance  such  ground  is  covered  with  spruce 
and  fir,  but  the  idea  is  that  after  these  trees  have  come  to  maturity  their  place  should 
1m  taken  by  hard-wood  trees.  Of  its  native  woods  61  ^  cent,  ofthe  quantity  cut  is 
used  in  the  country  annually  for  firewood,and  there  is  imported  about  one  million 
sterling  worth  annually,  £136,000  of  wiiioh  is  re-exported  m  a  manufactured  state. 
Of  these  manufi(M)tared  articles,  such  as  barrels  and  a  variety  of  ooopor-work,  there 
was  a  large  exhibit  fh  the  hope  that  a  market  may  be  found  for  them  in  Britain.  Den- 
mark sent  an  admirable  senea  of  forestry  maps,  which  included  a  chart  showing  the 
mean  heights  of  various  forest  trees  from  twenty  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  «nd  the  enbio  contents  of  timber  per  acre  at  the  same  stages  of  growth.    This 
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diagram  shows  that  in  Germany  the  height  of  heeoh  and  spmoe  is  jfl^^vater  than  in 
Denmark,  hnt  that  the  average  diameter  of  the  same  species  of  trees  in  Denmark  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  trees  in  Germany.  There  were  also  shown  models  of  heavy  plows 
for  nse  on  the  waste  lands  before  thev  are  planted  with  trees,  and  a  large  harrow  or 
grabber  which  is  worl^ed  in  the  Danish  forests  for  breaking  np  ground  under  old  trees 
so  as  to  give  seed  self-sown  a  better  ohanoe  of  germinating  and  springing  into  life. 

SWKDEK  AND  NORWAY. 

A  very  practical  exhibit  was  sent.  Hitherto  the  chief  exportation  of  timber  from 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  shape  of  '>  deals.''  Planed 
barrels  of  large  size^  plain  moldings,  herring  barrels,  and  such  like  articles  were  shown 
with  the  view  of  stimulating  a  demand  for  them  in  Scotland.  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  homes  of  the  great  pine  and  fir  fiunily.  To 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  timber  to  the  value  of  £3,300,000  is  exported  fh>m  Sweden, 
and  from  Norway,  £1,600,000;  and  larse  quantities  are  klso  sent  to  other  couQtries. 
In  the  matter  of  forest  conservancy,  neither  in  Norway  nor  Sweden  has  much  b^en 
done,  and  the  woods  have  suffered  in  consequence.  In  Sweden  a  better  feeling  on 
the  subpect  is  general,  and  Government  and  private  enterprise  are  working  together 
to  repair  the  £mage  to  the  splendid  pine  forests  which  has  been  caused  by  wasteAil 
methods  of  forestry.  In  Norway,  forest  regulations  are  resented  as  an  interference 
with  popular  rights,  but  here,  also,  common  sense  is  preimdling  over  unreasoning 
prejudice. 

WOOD-PULP  PAPBR-MAKINO. 

From  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden,  France,  and  Denmarl^  (private  firms)  oame 
interesting  illustrations  of  a  comparatively  new  bht  rapidly  increasing  industry— that 
of  making  paper  from  wood.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  went  practically,  and  on  a  oon- 
siderable  scale,  into  this  business — stimulated  by  the  great  demand  there  was  for  cheap 
paper,  especially  for  newspapers,  and  it  spreaa  into  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Den; 
mark.  In  Germany  there  are  said  to  be  60  wood-pulp  mills  in  daily  operation.  In 
Norwav  there  are  mills  with  12,000. indicated  horse-power,  and  in  Sweden  mills  with 
about  3,000  horse-powor.  The  wood  chiefly  used  in  the  process  is  pine  wood,  that 
about  20  years  of  age  being  considered  most  suitable,  as  the  fibers  are  not  too  brittle. 
Aspen  (Popuhu  tremulw)  is  also  used.  There  are  three  methods  of  reducing  the  wood 
to  palp.  In  two  the  initial  processes  are  the  same.  Cut  transversely  by  machinery 
into  small  pieces,  after  having  been  barked —or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  thin 
slices — ^the  wood  is  boiled  in  water  under  high  pressure.  In  one  process,  known  as 
the  ^<  soda  process,^  it  is  afterwards  treated  likewise  under  great  neat,  with  caustio 
soda,  whicn  leaves  it  a  pure  cellulose  mass.  This  mass  is  subsequently  washed  and 
passed  through  an  ordinary  **  breaker,"  then  over  a  machine  with  an  endless  sie^e  or 
felt,  from  which  it  issues  as  a  roll,  or  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  wood-pulp.  In 
the  other  process,  known  as  the  ''acid  process,"  the  wood  is  treated  with  snlphnric 
aoid  instead  of  caustic  soda.  In  color,  the  "wood-pulp"  is  light  gray,  and  when  dry 
it  is  of  great  tenacity.  By  the  soda  process,  2  to  2^  tons  of  wood  are  req^red  fbr 
one  ton  of  pulp,  which  is  quoted  in  London  or  Leith  at  £17  the  ton.  Considerable 
controversy  exists  as  to  tne  merits  of  the  two  processes,  but  the  respective  pulps 
sell  at  about  the  same  price,  and,  except  by  very  experienced  paper-makers,  could 
not  be  disting[uished.  Tne  other  process,  is  luown  as  tbe  ''  mechanicalprooess,"  the 
wood  being  supply  ground — ^practically  in  water — into  minute  fibers  and  partiaUy 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  A  very  excellent  model  of  a  wood-grinding  mill  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Carl  Christensen,  one  of  the  Norwegian  exhibitors.  All  the  wood-pulp  mills 
in  Norway  are  driven  by  water,  which  greatly  cheapens  the  cost  of  production.  In 
this  model  the  logs  are  brought  in  a  ''  lade  "  up  to  the  saws  and  cut  into  pieces  vary- 
ing fit>m  a  foot  to  two  feet  m  length.  These  pieces  are  in  turn  barked ^nd  split  by 
machinery,  and  passed  on  to  have  the  knots  bored  ont  and  the  pith  removed.  Up- 
right giinaing-stones  are  kept  revolving  in  water  or,  at  all  events,'ar6^  kept  drenched 
with  water,  and  against  these  stones  the  wood  is  held  by  a  hydraulic  pistob,  which 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  long  or  short  fiber.  Open  pipes  carry  the  water  with 
the  fiber  m  suspension—the  mass  resembling  a  cloudy  stream— onto  the  kno^rs  or 
sieves,  which  check  the  passage  of  ungronnd  chips,  while  the  strained  material  is 
carried  onto  an  ordinary  paper-making  machine  with  an  endless  web  or  fine  sieve, 
whenoe  it  issues  in  the  shape  of  largo  sheets.  These,  under  hydraulic  pressure,  have 
&0  per  cent,  of  the  water  squeezed  ont  of  them,  and  the  pulp  thus  manufactiu^  is 
ready  for  aile,  the  price  per  wet  ton  in  Liondon  being  £3  lOs.  Meohaaical  pulp  is 
very  brittle,  and  requires  the  admixture  of  more  cellulose  material  before  it  ean  be 
worked  up  into  paper.  Wood-pulp  nowfoima  a  large  part  qf  the  raw  matwial  of 
the  Britisn  paper-maker,  who  uses  it  especially  in  the  mannftotnre  of  cheap  paper 
for  newspapers.    It  was  only  under  the  severe  pressure  of  foreign  competition  that 
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Biiiiah  pi^^er-makers  were  ultimately  driven  to  its  use.  The  display  of  wood-pulps 
beku^  B6W  to  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  formed  a  very  interesting  feature  in  tue 
exhibition. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  only  Canadian  province  represented  at  the  exhibition  was  New  Bmnswick. 
Of  the  incugenons  woods  of  the  colony  there  were  40  different  specimens  shown.  They 
were  mostly  of  a  li^ht  color,  the  samples  of  ash,  bird's-eye  mi^le,  and  birch  being 
partioularij  fine  boUi  as  to  color  and  texture.  The  hemlock  tree  (Ahies  CanadetisiB), 
the  bark  of  which  is  largely  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark  in 
tanning,  was  also  shown.  The  exhibit  was  the  Joint  property  of  the  government  and 
the  New  Brunswick  Land  and  Timber  Company,  who  seek  for  settlers  on  about  one 
million  of  acres  on  the  St.  John  and  its  triontaries,  where  the  land,  resting  on  the 
Upper  Silurian  formation,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile.  This  laud  is  at  present 
covered  with  hard-wood  trees,  and  on  these  forests  little  impreesion  has  yet  beeu 
made  by  the  lumberers'  axes.  There  is  as  yet  no  supervision  of  the  forests  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  no  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  any  Government  institution. 

MANITOBA. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  had  an  exhibit  on  the  open  ground,  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice.  This  was  a  model  Manitoba  mm,  consistiug  of  a 
two-roomed  nouse,  log  stable,  and  the  implements  and  wagons  used  by  the  settlers. 
Difimnt  articles  of  useful  furniture,  suitable  for  such  a  dwelling,  were  also  showu. 

TEE  BBDWOOD  TREES  OF  CAUFOBNIA. 

Of  the  redwood  trees  of  California  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  there 
was  an  excellent  illustration.  A  section  of  a  giant  Sequoia  13  feet  in  diameter  was 
shown,  and  there  were  also  some  splendid  slabs  of  wood  of  great  size  and  beautiful 

rJity.    By  a  local  firm  of  cabinet-makers  there  was  exhibited  an  ornamental  trophy 
wiuflLthe  adaptability  of  the  wood  for  furniture  purposes  and  interior  decoration. 
For  hota  purposes  the  wood  appears  exceedingly  suitable. 

LABCH  DISEASE. 

(Larix  Ewrapea,) 

The  larch,  which  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  about  150  years  ago  by  the 
Buke  of  Athole  of  that  day— the  **  planting  Duke,''  as  he  was  called— and  was  found 
a  most  profitable,  fast-growing  tree,  has  lor  a  considerable  number  of  years  shown 
signs  of  deterioration.  Larch  plantations  have  been  ravaged  by  disease  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  accounting  for  it  practical  foresters  are  by  no  means 
8«reed«  The  tree  seems  to  be  more  or  less  infested  with  insects  and  ulcerated  wounds , 
through  which  the  sap  bleeds,  to  the  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction,  of  the  tree. 
Bad  seed,  undue  forcing  in  the  nursery,  deterioration  of  the  climate,  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  luring  fix>sts,  and  careless  uiftnagomont  have  all  beeu  burned  for  the  disease. 
Bfany  specimens  of  larch  wood,  both  in  a  sound  and  unsound  state,  were  exhibited. 
One  young  tree  in  a  tub,  sent  from  the  Athole  plantations,  was  covered  with  a  pest  of  the 
larch  plantations — a  minute  aphis  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  cochineal  insect. 
The  tree  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dusted  over  with  white  flour,  which  conceals  in- 
numerable microscopical  insects,  under  whose  attack  the  young  larches  receive  a  se- 
vere check  or  succumb  altogether.  Plenty  of  air  and  room  for  the  tree  to  ffrew  in  are 
the  best  means  of  routing  this  enemy — close,  unthlnned,  and  badly  tended  planta- 
tions beiuff  more  liable  to  be  attacked  with  it  than  others  kept  more  open.  Dry-rot 
also  attacks  the  larch.  What  is  known  as  '*  blister"  in  the  larch  is  the  most  common 
form  the  disease  takes,  the  ulceration  being  the  means  as  already  hinted  of  bleeding 
the  tree  by  degrees  to  death.  The  disease  is  a  cause  of  ^reat  anxiety  to  planters, 
many  of  whom  have  immense  tracts  of  mountain  land,  in  the  Highlands,  under  larch. 

MISCRLLANBOUB. 

There  were  not  a  great  many  exhibits  of  a  practical  nature  worthy  of  detailed  no- 
tice. 


,  ,  .  ,       *  ^  aere 

were  many  exhibits  of  foresters'  tools,  and  an  opi>ortunify  has  been  afforded  of  com- 
paring those  in  use  in  difiereut  countries.    Several  tree-transplanters  were  shown. 

13  A— '84  T 
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One  by  Hr.  James  Whition,  ffardenery  Coltneee,  WIsliftw.  seemed  the  best  II  is  ar 
two-wheeler,  on  the  **  lanker '^  principle,  and  is  capable  of  remorinfc  trees  30  feet  high 
uud  weighing  2  tons,  one  of  its  advantages  being  the  easajvith  which  its  IeTer*power 
can  be  applied  in  lifting  the  tree  from  uie  earth.  Several  simple  and  efficient  plans 
for  transplanting  shrubs  so  as  to  preserve  the  "  ball "  intact  were  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitor. 

Messn.  Benjamin  Reed  A  Co.  showed  a  ''simf^ex  pnmp"— for  draining  ditchM  or 
for  use  in  connection  with  liquid  manure— the  valve  action  of  which  is  so  simple  that 
it  cannot  be  choked  or  thrown  out  of  gear;  also  a  powerful  root^xtractori  which 
gives  a  sufficient  leverage  to  enable  one  man,  it  is  said,  to  lift  5  tons ;  and  th^  have 
au  ingenious  iron  tar>barrow,  with  bnuuer  and  pot,  for  use  by  foresters  when  tarring 
fences. 

Mr.  N.  Ahlbottn,  Leith,  showed  a  patent  composition  for  the  protection  of  yoong 
trees  from  game,  which  has  heea  attested  to  be  of  great  utility  by  man^r  eminent 
foresters.  The  composition  is  tar-like  in  color  and  consistency,  non-porous  in  its  na- 
ture, does  no  damage  to  the  tree  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is  regarded  with  great 
aversion  byhares  and  rabbits. 

William  Wells,  Leith,  exhibited  an  approved  composition  for  the  filling  up  of  cavities 
in  trees  so  as  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water  ana  subsequent  decay ;  and  alongside 
of  it  was  a  patent  varnish  made  of  marine  glue  and  fasel  oil— one  of  the  waste  |>ro- 
ducts  of  the  distillerv— whioh  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  creosote  in  preserving 
fencing,  sleepers,  and  such  like  exposed  timbers.  Applied  to  stout  paper  it  acts  as  a 
water-proofing  agent,  and  strips  of  this  prepared  paper  wrapped  round  a  tree  are 
found  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  ground  game. 

A.  Gardener  Sl  Sou,  Glasgow,  exhibited  timbers  prepared  and  preserved  by  a  pat- 
ent process  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  not  only  seasons  timber  in  about  one- 
twelfth  the  time,  but  greatly  increases  its  strength. 

Mr.  James  Dairsie  l^rrison,  of  Swanston,  near  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  who  has 
made  ventilation  subjects  a  "  hobby,"  showed  an  ingeniously  constructed  model  of  a 
forester^s  hut,  which  aims  at  providing  within  the  space  which  can  be  afforded  in 
such  dwelling's  the  most  perfect  conditions  of  healthy  life.  The  principle  embodied 
is  that  of  maintaining  in  an  apartment,  without  creating  an  objectionable  draft,  a 
continuous  current  of  pore  air.  This  fresh  air  is  made  to  enter  at  one  end  of  the  room 
so  treated  and  to  leave  it  at  the  other  in  a  sort  of  drain  under  the  flooring,  this  drain 
being  carried  into  the  flame  chamber  of  a  newly-invented  oil  lamp  used  for  heating 
the  room,  where  all  impurities  are  burned.  The  same  exhibitor  also  shows  a  drying 
shed  in  which  there  is  sought  to  be  obtained  the  diyingof  wood  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  poisoning  of  all  the  conditions  of  low  plant  and  animal  life. 
The  low  amount  of  heat  applied  is  made  to  evaporate  from  the  cells  of  the  wood  every 
trace  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  the  carrier  of  gaseous  poison,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid  in  aifferent  shapes,  which,  though  harmless  to  the  woody  fiber,  kills  all  low 
forms  of  plant  or  animal  life. 

There  were  several  inventions  for  making  wood  non-combustible ;  the  cheapest  and 
best  was  said  to  be  Wilkins's  fire-proof  paint,  shown  by  Craig  &,  Rose,  Leith. 

The  marquetry  work  exhibited  by  D.  Mongenot,  Paris,  attracted  much  attention. 
It  is  a  branch  of  furniture  and  decorative  art  not  much  practiced  in  ScotlMtd,  but 
which  is  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the.technical  aohools  of  France,  work- 
ing with  veneers  cift  to  thinness  ranging  from  20  to  110  to  the  inch,  the  artist  frets 
out  his  design  and  then  fills  up  the  pattern  with  small  pieces  of  differently  colored 
natural  woods,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  woods  previously 
stained  in  the  block.  A  table-top  and  several  ornamental  panels  shown  were  very 
pretty,  the  shading  especially  being  most  delicately  managed.  There  was  also  shown 
a  log  of  maple  15  inches  in  diameter  cut  into  a  paper-like  roll  of  veneer  340  feet  in 
length. 

Of  parquetry  work,  which  is  a  species  of  wood-inlaying  applied  to  produce  orna- 
mental flooring,  there  were  several  very  fine  samples,  notably  by  ArrowsmitJb  &.  Co., 
Loudon. 

The  Jocul  cabinet  and  furniture  makers  had  an  annex  all  to  themselves,  and  their 
work,  in  sideboards  and  suites  of  furniture,  was  in  the  highest  style  of  art  and  work- 
mansnip. 

The  rubber  manufacturers  were  also  well  represented,  and  the  adaptability  of  rub- 
bor  as  a  water-proofing  material  and  for  use  in  machinery  was  abundantly  illustrated. 
In  motion,  was  shown  on  the  outside  grounds,  the  most  approved  wood-cutting  and 
preparing  machinery.    This,  to  many,  was  an  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  outside  g^uuds  referred  to  were  for  the  most  part  allotted  to  nurserymen,  who 
had  laid  them  tastefully  out,  and  showed  in  them  the  newest  ornamental  conifers 
and*other  trees.    A  remarkable  fact  about  the  display,  which  was  of  a  most  interest- 
ire,  was  the  large  number  of  such  trees  wmch  came  from  Japan, 
^t  was  Btyle<l  the  loan  collection,  there  were  150  exhibitors— th^  exhibits 
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comprisiog  the  most  miscellaneoas  colleetion  of  articles,  carions  and  otherwise- 
wore  or  leae  associated  with  forestry  and  forest  produce. 

Dr.  BraodiS)  late  inspector-geueral  of  forests,  ludla,  sent  a  steel  diameter  gange, 
made  by  Theophil  Beck,  Kehl,  near  Strasburg.  This  instmment  is  used  in  the  for- 
ests  of  the  Prinoe  of  Furstenberg,  and  is  oertined  by  Dr.  Brandis  to  be  the  best  diam* 
tUa  gang^  for  foresters. 

A  new  instrument  for  expeditiously  measuring  heights  and  distances  in  a  simple 
and  accurate  manner  was  shown  by  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  factor,  MortonNeall,  inventor  and 
patentee.  It  is  styled  a  **  dendrometer,"  and  it  has  recelTed  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Booitish  Arboricnltnral  Societ v.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Mackenzie's  dendrometer  measure 
the  heiffht  of  a  tree  or  other  object  in  the  same  manner  as  other  deudrometers  when  a 
horizontal  base  line  can  be  measured,  but  it  also  measures  with  ease  and  accuracy  the 
heiffht  of  any  object  whicn  can  be  seen  from  any  standpoint,  whether  upon  an  as- 
cending or  descending  base  iine.  The  dendrometer  being  placed  in  position  and  the 
base  distance  measured,  the  instrument  is  adjusted  In  an  instant,  and  the  height  of 
the  object  is  immediately  ascertained  by  reading  off  the  figures  on  the  perpendicular 
limb  of  the  instrument.  It  can  also  be  used  with  the  same  facility  in  finding  the  dis- 
tanoa  to  any  object,  which  is  a  novel  feature  in  any  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  likely 
to  make  it  extremely  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  those  of  the  forester. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Of  the  ^nifniU  frequenting  woods  and  forests  and  the  insects  which  are  destruct- 
iTe  to  timber,  a  considerable  display  was  made.  Captain  Wardlaw  Ramsay  exhib- 
ited a  very  fine  ooUeetion  of  woodpeckers,  numbering  nearly  300,  from  the  splendid 
eolleetjion  of  birds,  comprising  over  50,000  specimens,  which  wore  left  to  him  by  the 
lite  l6aqiiis  of  Tweeddale.  America,  of  course,  supplies  the  larger  numbev  of  the 
^eeies.  some  of  them  shown  are  very  rare.  In  the  Indian  collection  were  two  fine 
specimens  of  the  great  horn-bill— a  bird  which  makes  its  nest  In  the  hollow  trees.  It 
is  the  habit  of  th&  small  bird  to  make  his  partner  a  prisoner  during  the  entire  period 
of  incubation,  and  this  he  does  by  plastering  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  leaving 
onlj  a  narrow  slit  through  which  he  feeds  nis  imprisoned  mate.  British  Guiana 
blxda  and  insects  have  already  been  noticed.  Trophies  of  the  chase  were  lent  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  in- 
cluded the  heads  of  all  sorts  of  game,  mm  the  elephant  and  tiger  to  the  stag  shot  in 
the  Balmoral  forests.  Of  the  insects  which  do  damage  to  trees,  the  most  complete 
collection  was  that  sent  by  the  reporter.  A  few  cases  of  British  insects  were  ezhib- 
itad«  but  for  the  most  part  the  insects  were  not  named  nor  the  species  of  tree  of  which 
they  are  the  pest  distinguished.  In  the  Indian  department  the  ravages  of  the  car- 
penter bee  and  the  white  ant  were  exemplified,  and  there  were  also  sections  of  wood 
showing  the  mischief  done  to  timber  by  marine  worms. 

ADDENDUM  TO  NOTES  ON  THE  INDUN  COIXSCTION. 

6ince  writing  the  notes  I  have  learned  that  the  authorities  of  the  India  office  have 
deeidedf  after  much  consideration,  to  diBoontinw  the  system  of  training  young  men  fhr 
the  Indian  forestry  service  on  the  continent.  Henceforth  the  resources  within  this 
countiy  (Great  Britain)  will  be  utilized  for  the  education  of  forest  candidates.  The 
Royal  Engineering  College,  Cooi>er'8  Hill,  Staines,  is  the  place  selected  in  the  first  in- 
stance. There  a  Sioroughly  good  teachiug  staff  already  exists,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  college  to  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  students.  One 
thing  is  needed— a  tract  of  forest  secured  for  Hystematic  management  and  pro^M- 
sionfi  instruction. 

NEW  ORLEANS  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  approaching  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Hew  Orleans  the  appropriation  made  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress  will  enable  the  Department  to  make  an  exhibition  illustrative 
of  forestry,  which,  though  far  from  being  complete,  it  is  believed  will 
form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Exposition,  and  show  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  likely  to  visit  it  the  practical  value  and  importance  of 
the  work  which  tlio  Department  is  engaged  in  through  its  Forestry 
Bureau. 

Personal  visitation  of  many  of  the  wood-working  factories  of  the 
country  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  and  some  of  its  agents,  and  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  on  the  subject,  have  resulted  in  securing  a  large 
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collection  of  nsefol.  convenient,  and  ornamental  articles,  for  the  supply 
of  which  we  are  inaebted  to  our  forests.  These  have  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  and  it  is  proposed^when  the  Exposition  there  is  dosed,  to 
bring  the  collection  back  to  Washington  and  place  it  on  permanent  ex- 
hibition in  the  Annex  of  the  Department  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  our  forests  and  the  importance  of  the  work  of  forestry. 

Several  charts  or  graphic  maps  have  also  been  constructed  by  tlie 
Bureau  for  the  l^ew  Orleans  Exposition,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  at 
a  glance  the  relative  amount  of  forests  in  the  several  States  and  the 
diminished  area  of  forests  from  one  decade  to  another. 

FORESTRY  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  I  renew  the  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  Forestry  Experiment  Stations  by  the 
Government,  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  several  States  through  their 
agiicultural  colleges,  is  very  desirable  and  ought  not  longer  to  be  delayed. 
Such  stations  are  greatly  needed.  They  are  needed,  among  other  things, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cultivatmg 
trees,  to  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  trees  to  different  poils  and  exxK>s- 
ures,  to  decide  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  trees  upon 
the  atmosphere  in  their  vicinity,  to  investigate  the  history  and  habits 
of  insects  which  are  injurious  to  trees  and  the  means  of  checking  their 
ravages.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  in  I'egard  to  the  growth 
and  management  of  trees,  arising  from  time  to  time,  which  for  their  sat- 
isSactoTj  investigation  require  some  such  agency  as  an  Experiment 
Station,  where  scientific  and  patient  observation  can  be  secured  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  and  without  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption. Such  experiment  stations  might  well  be  established  in 
each  of  our  States.  In  every  point  of  view  they  would  be  advantageous. 
It  might  be  desirable,  perhaps,  for  the  General  Government  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  States  by  making  appropriations  which  would  in  part  meet 
tiie  expenses  of  such  stations,  and  having  in  return  a  voice  in  their  man- 
agement. But  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  one,  if  not  more,  of. 
such  stations,  which  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment alone,  which  should  be  managed  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
way  and  be  restricted  in  its  investigations  by  no  local  situation  or  con- 
siderations. 

SCHOOLS  OP  FORESTRY. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  gave  such  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
Schools  of  Forestry  and  treated  of  them  at  such  length  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  occasion  now  to  do  more  than  express  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  lay  the  foundation  of  at  least  one  such 
school  of  instruction  in  forestry. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

N.  H.  EGLE8T0N, 
Chirf  of  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the 
current  year^  embracing  the  results  of  the  more  important  experiments 
and  investigations  of  tiie  Veterinary  Division  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  creating  this  Bureau,  and  a  part  of  the  work  accomplished 
since  its  organization.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau,  embracing  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and 
exx>erimental  stations,  and  many  important  investigations  made  by  its 
experts  and  agents,  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  First  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  SALMOB^,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Indmiry. 
Hon.  George  B.  Lobtng, 

Oommimoner  of  Agriculture. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PLEUROPNEUMONIA. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

No  systematic  inspection  of  cattle  has  yet  been  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  we  have  secured  a  number  of  sick  cows  which  have 
been  slaughtered  and  examined  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disease  from  which  they  were  suffering.  Other  cases  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Townshend,  the  able  health  officer  of  the  District, 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  made  all  the  investigations  that  were  pos- 
sible. During  the  year  we  have  in  this  way  found  the  disease  in  ten 
stables  in  which  more  than  one  cow  was  kept,  and  in  three  others  in 
which  the  diseased  animal  was  the  only  one  owned.  In  one  stable  two 
have  died ;  in  a  second,  one  had  died  and  two  were  sick ;  in  a  third 
five  had  died  and  six  were  more  or  less  affected :  in  a  fourth,  two  had 
been  lost;  in  a  fifth,  six  had  been  lost ;  in  a  sixth,  five  had  died ;  in  a 
seventh,  three  had  died ;  and  in  the  remaining  three  stables  the  loss,  so 
flEu*  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  one  animal  each. 

The  total  number  of  animals  referred  to  above  is  twenty-seven  which 
have  died,  and  eight  which  were  sick  at  inspection.  In  these  cases  the 
symptoms  and  ^st-mortem  appearances  of  the  animals  examined  were 
those  of  contagious  pl^uro-pneumonia,  and  the  history,  when  it  could 
be  obtained,  also  pointed  in  this  direction.  The  following  instance  is 
an  illustration  of  this : 

A  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Flanigau,  of  Benning's  road,  was  discovered 
sick.  May  22, 1883.    The  symptoms  were  a  severe,  dry  cough,  emacia- 
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tion,  arcbed  back,  cxteudcd  head,  and  turning  out  of  the  elbows.  Per- 
cussion and  auscultation  showed  that  there  was  dullness  and  loss  of 
respiratory  murmur  over  the  right  lung. 

This  animal  was  preserved  until  August  27,  and  then  slaughtered. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
encysted  maas  of  hepatized  lung  tissue,  fully  5  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  banning  to  disintegrate  and  break  down  into  pus.  The 
left  lung  was  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  many  of  the  brondii 
were  filled  with  a  thick,  white,  tenacious  pus. 

The  disease  was  brought  to  this  stable  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 
1882,  by  a  cow  dealer  who  lives  near  the  navy-yard.  She  presented 
symptoms  of  disease  in  about  two  weeks  after  purchase  and  lingra^ 
for  six  weeks  with  symptoms  of  acute  lung  disease.  Three  weeks  after 
the  death  of  this  first  cow  a  second  became  sick,  with  similar  symptoms, 
and  died  after  four  weeks'  illness. 

Two  others  were  successively  affected  in  a  similar  manner  and  died ; 
and,  finally,  the  fifth  came  down  with  the  disease  about  the  Ist  of  U^y. 
1883. 

On  May  29, 1883,  we  received  at  the  Veteriuary  Experiment  Station  a 
cow  from  the  stable  of  Catharine  Bresnahan,  of  Lincoln  avenue.  This 
animal  was  somewhat  tympanitic  and  stood  with  arched  back,  elbows 
turned  out,  and  extended  head.  With  each  expiration  th<^re  was  a  loild 
moan.  Examination  over  the  lungs  revealed  dullness,  tenderness,  and 
loss  of  respiration  on  the  right  side. 

This  animal  died  during  thenightof  June  3,  and  was  examined  the 
following  day.  The  right  Inng  was  found  to  be  firmly  attach^  to  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  contact.  This  lung 
was  almost  completely  hepatized;  the  posterior  part  was  gangrenous; 
the  median  portion  showed  old  hepatization,  in  which  thei'e  was  little 
difference  in  color  between  the  lobular  and  the  interlobular  tissue, 
while  the  anterior  portion  was  freshly  hepatized  and  presented  the  dis- 
tinctly marbled  appearance  seen  in  acute  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  thought 
by  some  to  be  characteristic  of  that  disease.  The  condition  of  this  lung 
showed  beyond  q  uestion  that  the  inflammation  was  a  progressive  one,  and, 
beginning  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  organ,  had  successively  in- 
vaded the  median  and  anterior  portions. 

The  existence  of  inflammation  of  different  ages,  showing  the  pro* 
gressive  character  of  the  disease,  is  now  regarded  by  the  leading  aataor- 
ities  of  Europe  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  between 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  spora<lic  inflammations  of  the  res- 
piratory organs.  The  pleural  cavity  contained  about  a  quart  of  effnaiOD. 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  was  of  a  deep  red 
color. 

This  animal  presented,  consequently,  all  the  symptoms  and  pa^t-nuMttfiii 
appearances  described  as  peculiar  to  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  only  his- 
tory that  could  be  obtained  was  that  a  number  of  cows  had  previously 
been  affected  in  this  stable  with  similar  symptoms. 

September  18, 1883, 1  examined  a  cow  on  Nineteenth  street,  which  had 
rapid  and  difficult  breathing,  with  extended  head  and  elbows  turned  out 
as  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  There  was  dullness  over  the  lower  half 
of  both  lungs,  with  resonance  above,  but  no  respiratory  murmur  could 
be  detected  over  the  left  side  from  the  shoulder  backward.  This  ani- 
mal died  on  the  morning  of  September  21,  and  on  examination  the  left 
lung  was  found  solidly  attached  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  There  was 
an  abundant  effiision  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity ;  the  pericardinm 
was  greatly  distended  and  attached  to  the  costal  pleura.    On  section 
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the  lung  wa8  fouud  free  from  hepatization,  bat  the  perieardium  was 
greatly  thickened  and  transformed  into  a  fibrous  cyst  inclosing  the 
heart.  The  surface  of  the  heart  showed  that  this  organ  had  been  in- 
tensely inflamed;  it  was  roughened  and  covered  with  granulations, 
mostly  gray  in  color,  but  over  parts  of  the  surface  mottled  with  deep 
red.  The  heart  tissue,  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  fh>m  the  surface,  had 
undergone  fibrous  degeneration,  was  colorless,  and  resisted  the  knife. 
A  painting  was  made  of  this  organ  and  is  reproduced  in  this  report  as 
Plate  IV* ;  it  shows  very  plainly  the  thickened  pericardium,  the  mottleil 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  heart,  which  organ  was  cut  across  to 
reveal  the  depth  of  the  fibrous  degeneration. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  disease — 
whetlier  it  was  induced  by  the  virus  of  lung  plague  or  whether  by  other 
causes.  No  diseased  animals  had  been  int]X)duced  on  the  place,  but 
there  had  been  opportunity  of  exposure  to  animals  running  at  large. 
The  absence  of  hepatization  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not 
lung  plague.  This  disease  quite  often  confines  itself  to  the  serous  mem- 
branes without  appreciably  affecting  the  lung  tissue,  and  pericarditis 
and  epicarditis  are  manifestations  which  have  been  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  infected  stables  of  Europe.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that  this  affection  was  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  lung-plague  virus. 

January  12, 1884,  three  cotvs  were  slaughtered  at  the  Veterinary  Ex- 
periment Station  in  presence  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  member 
of  tiie  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  of  delegates  from  the 
Chicago  convention  of  stoc^kmen  and  of  distinguished  veterinarians,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  character  of  the  disease  from  which  the  cattle 
in  this  vicinity  were  suffering.  The  first  one  was  a  young  cow  that  I 
found  January  1, 1884,  at  the  stable  of  the  owner  near  Washington. 
At  that  time  her  breathing  was  rapid  and  labored,  a  distinct  grunt  or 
moan  being  emitted  at  each  expiration.  On  percussion  over  the  region 
occupied  by  the  lungs  the  right  side  was  found  perfectly  dull  and  with- 
out resonance,  while  the  left  side  was  resonant  over  the  upper  half,  but 
very  dull  below.  Auscultation  showed  complete  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  over  the  whole  of  the  right  and  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side.    There  was  no  cough. 

This  cow  had  been  purchased  about  a  month  previously,  from  a  dealer 
who  had  brought  her  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  Virginia,  and  had 
kept  her  for  a  number  of  days  (the  exact  time  not  known)  at  his  stable 
in  Washington.  She  was  noticed  to  isolate  herself  from  the  remainder 
of  the  herd  while  at  pasture,  and  to  be  disinclined  to  move,  almost  as 
soon  as  she  was  placed  with  the  herd.  She  commenced  moaning  at 
each  expiration  more  than  two  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  and  was  then 
separated  from  the  other  animals.  January  2  she  was  removed  to  the 
Experiment  Station,  her  temperature  at  that  time  being  about  103^  F. 

This  cow  died  during  the  night  of  January  11,  and  was  examined 
about  11  o'clock  the  following  day.  On  opening  the  thorax  about  2 
gallons  of  amber-colored  liquid  escaped.  The  right  lung  was  solidly 
attached  to  the  costal  pleura  and  diaphragm  by  thick  fklse  membranes 
of  recent  formation.  On  the  left  side  the  attachments  were  not  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  membranes  were  of  still  more  recent  growth.  On  each 
side  there  were  thick  masses  of  coagulated  lymph,  weighing  from  2  to 
3  pounds,  and  of  a  whitish  color  and  firm  consistency,  which  indicated 

•Plates  IV  to  XII  inclusive  are  duplicates  of  the  plates  which  accompaDy  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  First  Anunal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Aninial  Industry,  and 
are  similarly  numbered. 
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their  formation  a  number  of  days  before  the  death  of  the  animaL  The 
long  tissue  presented  no  signs  of  hepatization. 

The  second  cow  examined  was  brought  to  the  Station  over  two 
months  before,  and  at  the  time  of  this  examination  was  somewhat 
emacif^ied.  She  was  coughing  when  first  seen,  had  little  appetite,  and 
an  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung. 

Three  animi^  had  previously  been  lost  in  the  stable  from  which  she 
came,  and  before  death  they  presented  Symptoms  of  lung  disease. 

This  cow  was  slaughtered,  and  on  opening  the  cavity  of  the  thora?: 
the  left  lung  was  found  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  right  lung 
to  the  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  contained  four  or  five  masses, 
varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  thin  cyst 
wall  and  composed  of  hepatized  lung  tissue  in  a  disintegrating  condi- 
tion. 

The  third  animal,  which  was  also  somewhat  emaciated,  was  obtained 
January  10,  from  a  stable  where  two  cows  had  been  lost  in  the  preced- 
ing summer.  She  had  been  purchased  for  $50  two  or  three  months 
before  she  sickened,  and  was  at  that  time  in  good  health.  When 
brought  to  the  Station  her  temperature  was  104^  F.,  and  there  was  com- 
plete dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  over  the  left  lung.  Her  condition 
was  substantially  the  same  on  the  day  of  examination,  January  12. 
When,  after  slaughter,  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  were  removed,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  amber-cblored  liquid  escaped.  This  lung  was  com- 
pletely hepatized  and  solidly  attached  to  both  the  ribs  and  diaphragm. 
A  section  of  the  lung  disclosed  the  interlobular  tissue  distended  with 
lymph,  though  not  to  the  degree  sometimes  seen.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  distinct  marbled  appearance,  and  a  difference  of  coloration 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lung  that  probably  resulted 
from  a  difference  in  the  age  of  the  hepatization  in  these  two  portions. 
The  right  lung  of  this  animal  was  in  a  normal  condition. 

A  fourth  cow  was  obtained  from  a  Washington  stable  the  same  day 
that  the  above  examinations  were  made.  She  died  during  the  night  of 
January  12.  Her  appearance  before  death  and  the  condition  of  her 
lungs  when  examined  were  very  similar  to  that  of  the  third  cow  men- 
tioned above. 

May  1, 1884,  a  sick  cow  was  reported  at  Miss  Fannin's,  on  M  street, 
in  this  city.  She  was  examined  the  same  day  and  found  to  be  moaning 
with  each  expiration ;  her  breathing  was  labored ;  ther6  was  salivation, 
extended  head,  and  elbows  turned  out.  The  bronchial  breathing  was 
loudest  on  the  right  side;  the  left  side  was  very  dull  on  percussion  up 
to  and  somewhat  above  the  median  line.  The  right  side  had  a  duU 
area  at  lower  portioii  of  thorax  and  another  above  the  median  line.. 

May  5,  this  animal,  now  sinking  rapidly  and  already  tympanitic,  was 
slaughtered.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  left  lung  completely  solidified 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Various 
stages  of  inflammation  were  to  be  seen  in  the  different  parts  of  the  lung. 
There  were  thick  false  membranes  and  solid  adhesions  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  was  extremely  emphysema- 
tous, and  parts  of  it  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura,  but  there  was  no 
hepatization  of  its  tissues. 

CONNECTIOUT. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1883, 1  investigated  an  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease at  Salem,  Conn.,  which  had  affected  cattle  on  the  farms  of  H.  E. 
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Williams  and  Captain  Seaman,  of  that  place.  The  history  of  this  out- 
break may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  the  State 
Oommission  on  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  first  yuslted  the  fEUin  of 
Mr.  Williams  on  August  8,  and  at  that  time  found  a  young  bull  in  the 
lot  partially  reooverMl  from  an  attack  of  disease,  and  a  cow  and  an  ox 
wesre  both  very  sick  with  what  he  considered  to  be  the  typical  symptoms 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.  At  Captain  Seaman's  a  cow  was  very  sick  and 
presented  the  same  symptoms  as  were  seen  with  the  affected  cattle  be- 
longing to  Williams. 

(Die  next  morning  Dr.  Bice,  of  Hartford^  was  called,  and  on  arrival, 
Williams'  cow  was  found  to  have  died  dunng  the  night 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  and  the  lung  found  attached  to 
tiie  walls  of  thechest;  when  cut  across  it  was  seen  to  be  solidly  hepatized, 
€i  a  marbled  appearance,  and  presented  all  the  characters  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  Commission  advised  slaughter,  which  was  ob- 
jected to,  but  the  same  day,  after  the  departure  of  the  State  officers,  the 
sick  ox  belonging  to  Williams  and  the  cow  belonging  to  Seaman  were 
slaughtered.  These  animals  were  not  examined  professionally,  but  the 
descriptions  which  I  received  from  tliose  who  were  present  were  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  that  the  lungs  were  solidified  and  attached  to  the 
ribs. 

August  29, 1  visited  Mr.  Williams'  farm  and  learned  from  him  the 
particulars  of  the  outbreak.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease  were  seen 
in  one  of  the  cows  June  20,  and  a  second  cow  was  attacked  on  June  23 ; 
both  of  these  died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  July  3.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  August  29,  there  were  six  animals  on  the  place :  one  ox, 
quite  sick,  with  left  lung  solidified ;  one  Jersey  cow,  had  been  quite 
sick  but  was  now  better;  one  young  Jersey  bull,  with  left  lung  solidi- 
fied, and  three  Jersey  cows,  in  which  I  found  no  evidence  of  disease. 
Only  one  animal  had  been  brought  on  the  place  within  a  year  preceding 
the  outbreak,  and  that  was  a  Jersey  cow  named  Mollie  Xiathrop  3d, 
No.  7627.  She  was  obtained  by  exchange  with  Charles  Decline,  of  New 
Durham,  N.  J.,  on  April  10, 1883.  This  cow  aborted  the  last  of  May, 
but  has  shown  no  other  signs  of  sickness.  At  the  time  of  examination 
she  was  in  fine  condition,  fat,  glossy,  with  no  cough  and  no  signs  of 
lung  disease,  revealed  by  either  auscultation  or  percussion. 

I  visited  Charles  Decline  at  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  on  August  30.  He 
stated  to  me  that  he  exchanged  cows  with  Williams  about  April  16. 
His  cow  went  to  New  London  on  the  same  boat  that  the  other  returned 
by«  According  to  the  statement  of  Williams'  fEunner,  the  two  cows  were 
togetiier  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  New  London.  The  cow  Decline 
received  from  Williams  sickened  about  the  last  of  May.  About  a  week 
later  she  and  another  Jersey  cow,  which  stood  beside  her,  and  which 
was  also  sick,  were  killed  and  examined  by  his  son,  who  is  a  veterinary 
sturgeon.  Both  were  affected  with  lung  disease,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  lungs  were  hepatized,  marbled  in  color, 
and  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Decline  purchased  Mollie  3d  of  Mr.  Whitenack,  of  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
December  13, 1881.  He  says  that  he  never  had  any  disease  among  his 
cattie  until  after  the  cow  arrived  from  Connecticut,  and  attributes  the 
infection  to  her. 

It  was  evident  that  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  disease  in  these  two  herds  had  been  concealed,  but  it  was  very  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  had  existed  in  both  herds,  and  it  was  very  proba- 
ble that  one  of  the  herds  had  been  infected  as  the  result  of  the  exchange 
referred  to  above.    Considering  that  there  had  been  no  disease  in  Con- 
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iiccticut  until  iiiue  weeks  after  the  exchange,  and  that  it  was  admitted 
to  have  existed  in  Dedine'«  henl  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  appeared 
aniou|c  Williams'  cattle;  and  considering,  further,  that  the  vicinity  of 
New  Durham  has  long  been  infected  with  pleuro-pneamonia  while  none 
had  previously  exi8te<l  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  disease  was  carried  from  New  Jersey  to  Connecticut. 
There  is  one  other  i>08sibility,  however,  vi«.,  that  both  cows  were  in* 
fected  on  the  boat  or  between  the  boat  landing  and  Decline's  place. 

This  theory  is  not  probable,  for  the  reason  that  a  second  cow  was  sick 
at  Decline's  by  the  Isst  of  May,  and  this  would  require  the  assumption 
that  two  full  periods  of  incubation  had  elapsed  between  April  16  and 
May  30 ;  that  is,  within  six  weeks.  Now,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  of  pleuropneumonia  is  less  than  four  weeks,  and  it 
is  generally  longer  than  this ;  consequently,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  in 
two  successive  cases  on  the  same  fe^rm  it  would  be  reduced  to  three 
weeks.  The  admitted  fact  that  both  sickened  at  about  the  same  lame 
is  an  indication  that  both  were  Infected  at  the  same  time,  and  fWnn  a 
common  source,  rather  than  that  one  contracted  the  disease  from  the 
other. 

A  second  visit  was  made  to  the  farm  September  7,  in  company  with 
Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde  and  T.  S.  Gold,  of  the  State  Commission  on  Diseases 
of  Animals,  and  Doctors  Thayer,  Rice,  and  Parkinson.  At  this  time  the 
bull  and  ox  still  presented  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  cow, 
Mollie  3d,  was  again  carefhlly  examined  and  showed  a  rather  large 
area  of  dullness  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  another  low  down 
on  the  right  side.  My  own  opinion  was  that  this  dullness  did  not  indi- 
cate any  disease  of  the  lungs,  though  some  of  tin'  others  thought  dif- 
ferently. It  was  admitted  by  all,  however,  that  there  were  no  positive 
signs  of  diseased  lungs  in  her  case. 

A  third  visit  was  made,  in  company  with  the  same  gentlemen,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Thayer,  Sept<5mber  12,  ^hen  the  ox  mentioned 
above  was  slaughtered  and  examined.  This  animal  was  now  believed 
by  tlie  owner  to  have  recovered.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  left  lung 
solidly  attached  over  a  large  surface  to  the  thoracic  wall  and  dia- 
phragm. One-third  of  the  organ  was  encs^sted  and  beginning  to  disin*- 
tegrate,  another  third  showed  more  recent  hepatiEation  and  was  not 
yet  encysted.  A  section  showed  the  characteristic  marbled  appearance, 
and  the  difference  in  the  age  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  vsurions 
parts  of  the  lung. 

Members  of  the  State  Commission  have  since  informed  me  that  the 
bull  continued  to  fail  and  was  destroyed  by  the  owner  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Before  this,  however,  the  Commission  was  called  September 
:i  8  to  see  a  new  case  of  the  disease,  which  had  developed  on  the  flirm 
of  Amos  Williams,  the  second  neighbor  south  fh>m  the  originally  in- 
fected premises.  This  was  a  cow,  which  presented  the  typical  symp- 
toms and  post-mortein  appearances  of  pleuropneumonia,  having  been 
condemned  and  killed  by  the  Commission. 

To  recapitulate:  H.  E.  Williams  had  seven  animals  affected  out  of  his 
herd  of  nine  by  the  intaroduction  of  the  cow  from  New  Jersey,  which 
animal  was  so  slightly  diseased  as  never  to  attract  attention.  Of  the 
seven  sick  ones  three  died  of  the  disease.  Two  of  those  slaughtered 
probably  could  not  have  recovered ;  one  of  the  slaughtered  oxen  was 
improving,  while  the  remaining  cow  was  very  sick  when  I  last  saw  her. 
The  adjoining  farm  on  the  north  and  the  second  one  on  the  soutii  each 
lost  one  animal  from  the  disease.  There  were,  consequently,  nine  ani- 
mals affected  in  this  outbreak. 
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October  3  and  4  I  visited  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  company  . 
with  Mr.  T.  J.  Edge,  special  agent  of  the  governor,  and  Dr.  Bridge,  State 
Veterinarian.  On  the  farm  of  W.  P.  Thomas  I  witnessed  the  slaughter 
of  3  cows,  and  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Garret  I  saw  5  others  killed, 
these  having  been  condemned  by  the  State  authorities  as  affected  with 
contagious  plenro-pneumonia.  The  autopsies  revealed  the  existence  of 
a  M  ry  similar  condition  in  each  of  the  animals.  In  most  cases  a  whole 
lung  was  hepatized  and  firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm  and  ribs.  In 
several  of  the  animals  both  lungs  were  affected.  The  pleural  cavity 
contained  large  quantities  of  straw-colored  effusion,  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lungs  was  excessively  distended  with  exudation  of  a  simi* 
lar  liquid.  The  inflammation  was  very  plainly  of  a  progressive  char- 
acter, and  the  marbling  of  the  lung  was  as  distinct  as  in  any  cases  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  disease  was  introduce  into  this  section  by  a  car-load  of  14  cows 
brought  by  John  Noble  from  Baltimore.  Where  these  cows  were  orig- 
inally infected  is  a  contested  point  between  the  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  those  of  Maryland  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  outbreak  near  West  Chester  was  caused  by  this  lot  of  animals. 

These  cows  were  sold  as  follows :  July  10,  to  W.  H.  Shepherd,  1 ;  July 
26,  to  W,  P.  Thomas,  3 ;  July  20,  to  H.  Euches,  4 ;  July  27,  to  J.  H. 
Oarret,  2 ;  August  1,  to  J.  Kelly,  2 ;  not  traced  at  time  of  report^  2. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  cow  was  found  sick  with  symptoms  of  pleuropneu- 
monia  September  8,  and  slaughtered  by  the  State  authorities.  The 
autopsy  revealed  the  characteristic  lesions  of  lung  plague.  September 
13  a  cow  was  found  affected  with  the  same  disease  and  slaughtered  on 
Mr.  Garret's  farm.  September  29  it  was  necessary  to  slaughter  one  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  cows.  October  1  it  was  found  that  two  cows  had  already 
died  on  Mr.  Euches'  farm,  and  that  six  others  were  sick. 

Acoording  to  information  received  from  Dr.  Bridge,  October  23, 1884, 
the  number  of  cattle  exposed  and  slaughtered  on  account  of  sickness 
was  as  follows: 


Omier. 

KQiab«r 
exposed. 

KttnUr 
killod. 

W  1*  ThonuiA 

42 
29 

42 

Homer  EucbM «•• •••..... , ..••..... 

19 

J.  H.  OaiTPt 

38  1               14 

W.  H.  fthfnbartl - 

1                   1 

Total 

106 

If 

Eight  adjoining  hcnls  were  infected  by  the  above,  as  follows: 


Owner. 


Nnmber   Nanber 

ex)Mwe4l.     killed. 


W.H.l>t»U 

M.&GiUTett , 

E.J7  Lewie 

C.SBMdIer 

GeaP.nuchee 

W.  r.Duttoxi 

"W.Mnm 

Ii.  V.  And  W.X. Soifdley  . 


1?' 

11 

15 

?2 

20 

16 

19 

ft 

21  , 

IMil. 


127  ; 
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The  affected  cows  which  I  saw  were  native  animals  in  good  condition. 
They  had  excellent  pastores  to  ran  on,  and  there  was  no  local  caoae 
whatever  which  could  be  suspected  of  producing  this  or  any  other 
disease.  Besides,  the  time  of  year  was  not  one  in  which  acute  lung 
diseases  are  seen  among  cattle.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  affected  lungs 
which  I  saw  when  in  this  State  showed  the  typical  lesions  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia so  plainly  that,  according  to  the  best  authorities  in  the 
veterinary  profession  the  world  over,  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  diagnosing  the  disease. 

Besktes  the  herds  infected  by  the  contagion  introduced  with  the  lot 
of  cattle  from  Baltimore,  six  herds  have  been  infected  &om  other  sources 
since  September,  1883.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  exposed 
in  each  of  these  and  the  number  destroyed  after  showing  symptoms  of 
the  disease: 


Owncr. 


I  Number 
exposed. 


P.Cmt 

W.  Williameoii 

F.  Galloy 

Heleey 

Myeri 

J.KoltlB 

Totol ^ 

Total  in  preoeding  table* 

Total  tote  State  of  PemujlTaoU 


2M 


Knmber 


1 
2 
14 


9 

5 

17 

«» 

10 

0 

64 

24 

232 

11? 

143 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Dr.  Bowland,  an  Inspector  of  this  Department,  stationed  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  discovered  during  the  summer  of  1883  that  animals  afi'ected  with 
pleurO'pneumonia  were  being  shipped  to  I^ew  York  from  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey.  An  investigation  was  ordered  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Hunt, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  health,  and  a  number  of 
herds  were  found  in  Hunterdon  County  which  had  been  for  some  time 
affected  with  this  disease.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
affected  herds  was  a  large  cattle  dealer  who  gathered  up  cheap  animals 
from  various  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  the  disease  had  been  upon  his  premises  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  the  origin  of  the  trouble  could  not  be  satis£eu2torily  traced. 

The  owners  of  the  infected  herds  had  resorted  to  inoculation  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  said  that  all  fresh  animals  which 
arrived  were  speedily  inoculated.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  losses 
were  very  heavy,  though  their  fall  extent  could  not  be  ascertain^.  Dr. 
Miller,  who  investigated  the  condition  of  these  animals,  November  1, 
informed  me  that  out  of  one  herd,  containing  60  head,  22  had  been  lost ; 
from  another  containing  65  head,  8  were  known  to  have  died,  and  1  was 
killed  to  obtain  virus  for  inoculation ;  from  another,  containing  46  head, 
8  had  died ;  from  a  fourth,  containing  70  hea<l,  10  had  died;  and  from 
a  fifth,  6  had  died.  There  had,  consequently,  been  at  least  55  deaths : 
in  addition,  a  certain  number  had  partially  recovered,  and  some  diseased 
animals  had  been  sold. 

According  to  the  best  information  we  could  obtain  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  which  had  occurred  in  this  county  was 
not  less  than  100.  These  herds  were  quarantined  and  the  State  authori- 
ties are  doing  everything  possible  with  their  limited  appropriation  to 
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stamp  oat  tbe  disease ;  bat  where  so  many  animals  have  been  exposed, 
and  where  the  contagion  has  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  pastares  of 
half  a  dozen  fiEutns,  exi)erience  shows  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  all  danger  except  by  killing  aU  animals  exposed  and  qoaran- 
tining  the  farms  for  a  long  time. 

MARYLAND. 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  reports  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  pleoro- 
pneumonia  in  Maryland,  Dr.  Bose  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Balti- 
more daring  the  last  week  of  October,  1883^,  and  examine  a  sufficient 
number  of  stables  to  form  a  basis  for  conclasions  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribation  of  the  disease  in  that  section.  The  cases  of  sickness  men- 
tioned are  only  those  in  which  the  symptoms  indicated  pleoro-pnen- 
monia.  The  following  is  a  list  of  stables  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  examined,  with  a  condensed  summary  of  the  information  ob- 
tained: 

stable  No.    1 :  Contains  thirty-five  cows.     One  chronic  case,  two  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    2 :  Thirteen  cows.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.    3 :  Sixteen  cows.    One  chronic  case,  two  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    4  :  Seven  cows.    No  information. 

Stable  No.  5 :  Nineteen  cows.  Admit  that  cows  are  exchanged  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  disease. 

Stable  No.    6 :  Nine  cows.    Three  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    7 :  Two  cows.    Admits  recent  deaths  from  long  disease. 

Stable  No.    8 :  Thirteen  cows.    Two  recent  deaths  from  acute  lung  disease. 

Stable  No.    9 :  Seventeen  cows.    Have  lost  many  in  the  past.    AU  are  now  well. 

Stable  No.  10 :  Eighteen  cows.    Have  lost  two  daring  the  summer. 

Stable  No.  11 :  Nineteen  cows.  Would  neither  allow  an  examination  nor  give  in- 
formation. 

Stable  No.  12 :  Seven  cows.    None  sick.    No  information. 

Stable  No.  13 :  Eleven  cows.    None  sick. 

Stable  No.  14 :  Fifty-six  cows.  One  acute  and  four  chronic  oases  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.    Have  lost  heavily  in  past  years. 

Stable  No.  15:  Eighteen  cows.  Five  sick  with  acute  lung  disease  within  two 
months,  of  which  three  died. 

Stable  No.  16:  Forty-two  cows.  Acknowledge  a  loss  of  over  200  cows  from  lung 
disease  within  three  years.    Several  now  coughing. 

Stable  No.  17 :  Fifty  animals.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.  18:  Thirty-six  animals.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.  19 :  Original  herd  12  animals.  Three  died  during  September  and  October. 
Calf  died  in  October  which  State  Veterinarian  examined  and  pro- 
nounced affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  Three  still  sick  with 
same  disease.  First  cow  to  sicken  came  from  another  stable  in 
Baltimore  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  herds  in  the  nineteen  stables  referred  to  above  contained  398  ani- 
mals, of  which  12  were  found  to  be  sick  or  only  partially  recovered  at 
the  time'of  inspection;  3  cows  had  recently  been  exchanged  while  sick, 
BXkd  18  recent  deaths  had  occurred.  The  total  number  of  animals  which 
had  recently  sickened  with  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  above 
stables  was,  consequently,  33,  or  8.3  per  cent. 

This  inspection,  while  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  very  accurate  indica- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  the  Baltimore  dairy  cattle  which  are  con- 
stantly affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  ueverthelesb  sufficient  to 
show  tliat  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stables  are  infected,  and  that 
many  cases  of  the  disease  occur. 

A  considerable  number  of  inoculation  and  cohabitation  experiments 
have  been  made  and  are  still  in  progress,  and  will  be  given  in  detail  in 
the  First  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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On  tbe  15tli  day  of  July,  1884,  Dr.  Trambower  was  regnested  tortoit 
a  cow  at  Sterling,  111.,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Keefer.  He  found  one  of 
his  thorouglibred  Jersey  cows,  aged  about  six  years,  with  the  fbllowing 
symptoms: 

The  skin  was  abnormally  dry  and  dead-looking,  the  animal  standing 
with  the  head  extended  and  the  ears  slightly  drooping,  coughing  fre- 

Juently  and  protruding  the  tongue.  The  character  of  the  cough  was 
ry,  harsh,  and  rather  weak,  but  not  very  painful.  The  eyes  wore 
bright  and  pmminent,  respiration  50,  pulse  94,  weak  but  regidar,  tem- 
perature 103.80  F.  Auscultation  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  revealed 
a  stibcrepitant  sound  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  a  little  below 
the  meilian  line.  In  the  middle  and  superior  regions  the  respinrtory 
murmur  was  slightlv  augmented;  percussion  elicited  a  trifling  dullness 
over  the  lower  third  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  In  other  parts  no  ab- 
normal sound  was  produced,  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly-inoreased 
resonance  over  the  middle  and  superior  regions.  On  the  left  side  a  loud 
murmur  or  sonorous  rhouchus  was  heard  in  the  median  region  behind 
the  shoulder,  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  soft  rubbing  sonnd;  below  this 
part  no  respiratory  murmur  was  audible,  but  in  the  act  of  coughing  a 
gurgling  or  splashing  sound  was  heard  as  that  of  a  liquid  being  sud- 
denly agitated  in  a  cavity.  Percussion  revealed  dullness  over  the  cen- 
tral and  lower  posterior  portions  of  the  lung.  No  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness was  manifested  by  pressure  being  appUed  along  the  spine  or  per- 
cussion over  the  chest.    The  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keefer  saw  this  cow,  Lass  O'Lowrie,  on  the  stock-farm  of  W.  C. 
Clarke,  Geneva,  111.,  on  the  Gth  day  of  April.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
saw  there  two  other  cows,  Tama  Warren  and  Nntrina  of  Tunlaw;  all 
three  had  the  appearance  of  unthriftiness,  the  hair  looking  rough  and 
dry,  but  this  was  attributed  to  a  severe  winter  without  proper  care, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Lass  O'Lowrie,  to  recent  calving.  On  the  6tik  of 
June  Mr.  Keefer  bought  the  latter  animal  from  Mr.  Clarke  upon  the 
representation  that  she  was  perfectly  healthy.  She  was  shipped  on  the 
8th,  and  was  four  hours  in  transit  When  Mr.  Keefer  took  her  from  the 
car  and  drove  her  to  his  place  she  coughed  frequently,  andher  hair  looked 
bad.  She  was  thin  in  flesh  and  yielded  no  milk.  She  calved  some  time 
in  March  and  was  again  pregnant.  From  this  time  on  she  gradually  be- 
camepoorerandweaker.  Themilksecretionremained  entirely  suspended. 
She  stood  in  thefleld  away  from  the  other  cattle,  and  usually  rested  on 
the  right  side  when  in  a  recumbent  position.  Rumination  was  entirely 
suspended,  appetite  capricious,  cough  increasing  in  frequency,  and  had 
paroxysms  of  almost  incessant  coughing,  lasting  in  the  early  morning 
for  an  hour  or  longer;  nose  alternately  moist  and  dry;  occasionally  a 
string  of  mucus  would  be  noticed  to  drop  f^om  the  nostrils ;  the  cough 
became  more  painful  and  the  tongue  was  protruded  in  the  act ;  fireqnent 
grating  of  the  teeth  was  heard ;  no  irregularity  of  the  pulse  or  tympa- 
nitis was  noticed ;  no  arching  of  the  back  or  turning  out  of  the  elbows ; 
no  moan  or  grunt  accompanied  respiration :  no  rusty  colored  and  no 
discolored  expectoration  was  coughed  up.  The  case  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  tuberculosis,  and  isolation  was  recommended,  and  slaughter  and 
burial  as  soon  as  he  could  decide  upon  tlie  necessity  of  the  measure. 
He  was  requested  to  give  notice  and  allow  a  post-mortem  examination 
to  be  made  when  she  was  slaughtered,  or  in  case  she  should  die.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  she  was  bled  to  death.  On  examination,  the 
anterior  lol^  of  the  right  lung  was  found  filled  with  tubercles  covering 
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a  space  4  inches  in  diameter^  they  presented  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment, some  containing  a  thick  yellow  or  inspissated  pas,  while  others 
were  undergoing  a  caseoas  degeneration  or  calcification,  and  still  others 
appeared  as  small,  indurated,  brown,  or  reddish,  chrcumscribed  spots 
in  the  interlobular  tissue.  There  was  very  slight  adhesion  between 
the  visceral  and  parietal  pleura  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  extremity 
of  the  right  lung ;  the  superior  and  posterior  four-fifths  of  the  right  lung 
was  apparently  healthy ;  on  the  left  side  there  existed  exteusive  adhe- 
sion of  the  posterior  lobB  of  the  left  lung  to  the  side  of  the  chest  and 
diaphragm,  implicating  almost  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
pericardium ;  a  large  amount  of  firm  gelatinous  exudation  and  strong 
fibrous  bands  united  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  central  x>ortions  of  the 
posterior  lobe  firmly  to  the  pericardium,  diaphragm,  and  costal  pleura ; 
no  abnormal  efiusion  was  present  in  either  side  of  the  chest;  no  indica- 
tions of  the  recent  affection  of  the  pleura  were  seen ;  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  contained  numerous  tubercles  and  abscesses  from  the 
smallest  visible  size  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  many  tuberculous 
nodules  coalesced  so  as  to  form  large  irregularly-shaped  masses ;  in  the 
posterior  lobe,  beginning  at  the  bifhrcation  of  the  trachea  and  extend- 
ing downwards  and  backwards,  was  discovered  a  cavity  10  inches  in 
length,  which  contained  a  pint  of  fluid  of  a  grayish-black  color  of  very 
offensive  odor,  holding  in  suspension  disintegrated  lung  tissue;  also 
in  this  cavity  was  discovered  a  mass  of  infarcted,  necrosed  lung  tis- 
sue, weighing  2  pounds;  the  part  nearest  the  right  lung  was  break- 
ing down  and  liquefying.  Another  mass  of  dead  lung,  weighing  4 
ounces,  of  a  yellow,  granular,  or  caseous  appearance,  indicating  that  it 
was  much  older  than  the  larger  mass,  was  found  Ipng  in  and  partially 
buried  in  a  separate  sack  which  communicated  with  the  larger  cavity. 
The  mass  of  infarcted  necrosed  lung  on  section  presented  a  reddish- 
brown  appearance,  and  the  lobules  were  distinctly  outlined  as  well  as 
tlie  remains  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  bronchi.  The  walls  of  the 
cavity  were  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and 
remains  of  blood  vessels  extending  into  and  across  the  cavity.  The 
antero-superior  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  presented  one 
compact  mass  of  tubercular  nodules,  and  throughout  the  central  parts 
of  this  organ  numerous  tubercles  were  seen.  One  measuring  2  inches 
in  diameter  was  located  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  was  undergoing 
calcification.  In  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  there  were  masses 
of  compact  tuberculous  matter  encysted  in  strong  fibrous  capsules,  one 
of  which  measured  3  inches  in  diameter.  Nearly  all  of  the  tubercles 
presented  a  bright  yellow  color  on  section,  and  but  few  gray  tubercles 
were  seen,  and  then  only  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Dr.  Trumbower  sent  parts  of  the  lungs  and  liver  of  this  animal  to 
Washington  for  my  examination.  The  cow  had  evidently  been  aff'ected 
with  tuberculosis^  but  the  encysted  mass  of  dead  lung  was  a  lesion 
which  is  not  produced  in  this  disease,  but  which  is  a  frequent  result 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  seemed  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  two  diseases  might  have  existed  at  the  same  time  in  this  animal, 
though  the  fact  that  we  knew  of  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  that  section 
of  the  country  made  the  presence  of  this  disease  appear  very  doubtful. 

On  investigating  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Mr.  Clarke's  farm  it  wa« 
learned  that  his  animals  had  been  suffering  from  a  disease  that  had 
caused  the  death  of  several  during  the  spring  and  summer.  A  cow 
which  had  been  sold  to  C.  P.  Coggeshall  and  taken  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Boyd,  of  Elmhurst,  was  very  sick,  and  a  second  cow  bought  by 
Mr.  Boyd  was  also  sick.    On  the  12th  of  August  I  visited  Mr.  Boyd's 
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place,  and  found  that  the  cow  called  Oream  Ecca,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Coggeshall,  had  died  the  20th  of  July;  that  the  cow  Bdith  StHilaire 
had  improved  very  much  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  was  then  be- 
lieved by  her  owner  to  be  nearly  well.  Another  cow,  called  Bessie  4th, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Boyd's  herd,  was  very  sick.  This  animal  was  suffering 
from  acute  lung  disease,  with  complete  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration 
over  the  right  lung,  and  dullness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  thorax.  Her  temperature  was  105^  F.  An  examination  of  Edith 
St.  Hilaire  revealed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiratory  mnrmur  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  right  lung.  An  examination  of  Cream  Ecca  had 
been  made  by  a  local  physician,  who  pronounced  her  affection  to  be 
consumption,  and  oldled  the  changes  which  he  saw  in  the  lung  tissue 
caseous  degeneration.  A  piece  of  this  lung  tissue,  which  was  secured 
and  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  was  hepatized  as  in  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

These  facts  appeared  sufficient  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  history  beyond  the  Clarke 
herd,  and  considering  the  fiact  that  the  only  cow  of  which  a  careful  post- 
mortem examination  had  been  made  was  certainly  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, it  seemed  best  to  reserve  a  decision  until  more  complete  evidence 
had  been  obtained.  In  regard  to  Cream  Ecca,  it  was  said  that  her  sick- 
ness came  on  soon  after  calving,  which  occurred  July  2 ;  that  she  re- 
tained the  afterbirth  and  failed  from  that  time.  Two  or  three  days 
later  the  afterbirth  was  removed  by  force  and  she  commenced  to  sink 
rapidly  and  died  July  20.  The  autopsy  was  not  made  until  two  days 
later.  There  was  consequently  some  reason  for  thinking  that  her  lung 
disease  might  have  been  the  result  of  septic  infection  as  a  consequence 
of  the  forcible  removal  of  the  afterbirth.  In  regard  to  Dessie  4th,  it 
was  said  that  she  had  been  tied  by  one  of  the  farm  hands  to  a  wagon 
in  the  lot  where  she  had  been  exposed  to  a  cold  rain  and  had  undoubt- 
edly suffered  in  consequence.  It  was  believed  by  her  owner  that  this 
exposure  had  aggravated,  if  it  had  not  caused,  her  disease.  In  regard 
to  Edith  St.  Hilaire,  it  was  thought  that  she  might  have  taken  cold, 
and  there  were  some  indications  that  she  had  a  tendency  to  tuberculo- 
sis. Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  the  only  safe  course  ap- 
peared to  l^  to  make  further  investigations  before  deciding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  urged  Mr.  Boyd  to  allow  the  slaughter  of 
one  or  both  of  his  sick  animals ;  this  he  willingly  consented  to  do, 
but  it  was  now  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  postponed  the  slaughter 
until  the  following  day.  On  visiting  the  fai*m  August  13, 1  found  Mr. 
Boyd  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  allow  the  slaughter 
of  his  valuable  animals  for  examination  without  furtiier  evidence  that 
they  were  affected  with  a  contagious  disease.  While  discussing  the 
matter  one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  was  received  which  contained  a 
sensational  article  announcing  the  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
nionia  among  Mr.  Boyd's  cattle,  and  a  few  minutes  later  two  reporters 
appeared,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  an  investigation.  It  was  now 
thought  best  to  delay  the  slaughter  and  examination  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  this  could  be  accomplished  in  quiet  and  with- 
out undue  publicity.  In  the  mean  time  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  isolate  the  sick  animals  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  two 
cows  which  had  shown  loss  of  appetite  and  an  increased  temperature 
without  any  |>erceptible  lesions  of  the  lungs  were  also  placed  by  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  of  August  14. 1  made  a  third  visit  to  Elmhurst, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  member  of  tiie  late  Treasury 
OattieCouunission,  Mr.  Wadham,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  the  two  sick  cows  were 
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•langhtered.  Ad  exammation  of  the  langs  of  Edith  St.  Hilaire  showed 
the  poBterior  half  of  the  right  lung  to  be  adherent  to  the  ribs  and  dia- 
phrs^gnu  The  whole  posterior  part  of  the  long  was  inclosed  in  a  fibroos 
cyst,  Hie  lung  tissue  being  hepatized,  of  a  reddish  color,  bat  still  intact 
and  Arm.  The  median  pt^  of  the  left  long  was  in  the  same  condition. 
With  Dessie  4th  the  inferior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  right  long 
adhered  by  thick  false  membranes  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  There 
was  an  abundant  effosion  of  straw-colored  liquid  in  both  sides  of  ttte 
^est  Two-thirds  of  the  right  lung  was  hepatized^  the  thickened  inter- 
lobular bands  being  distended  with  exudation  liquid.  There  was  plain 
evidence  from  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
long  that  the  inflammation  had  been  of  a  progressive  nature,  and  that 
some  lobules  had  been  invaded  much  later  than  others.  The  left  lung 
was  covered  at  its  posterior  border  with  thick,  white,  fiftlse  membranes; 
these  were  also  seen  over  its  anterior  lobe|  there  were  blood  discolora- 
tions  of  the  pleura  and  signs  of  hepatization  in  its  earliest  stage.  In 
this  case  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  lung  tissue 
involved,  the  progressive  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  marbled 
appearance  of  the  lung  made  it  impossible  to  hesitate  longer  in  con- 
cluding that  the  disease  was  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  was  in 
every  respect  a  typical  case  ot  this  disease. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  been  informed  at  my  first  visit  that  the  disease  was 
prohAbly  pleuro  pneumonia,  and  that  he  should  at  once  take  eveiy  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  infection  of  other  animals,  both  in  his  own  herd 
and  in  the  herds  of  his  neighbors;  and  he  was  informed  as  soon  as  the 
examination  of  two  animals  was  concluded  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  its  spread. 

August  15  I  went  to  G^eva,  IlL.  and  examined  the  condition  of  the 
Miimals  that  were  stiU  on  Mr.  GlarWs  farm.  Mr.  Clarke  informed  me 
that  the  first  animal  which  showed  signs  of  disease  was  the  bull  Finis 
Lawrence,  which  became  sick  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  was 
killed  in  June.  The  cows  Ella  Lawrence,  Duchess  of  Broome  Ckmnty, 
Myrrhine^  and  Damask  all  showed  signs  of  sickness  about  the  middle 
of  June.  Ella  Lawrence  was  kiUed  with  the  bull;  Duchess  of  Broome 
County  died.  Myrrhine  and  Damask  recovered,  and  were  on  the  farm 
at  the  time  the  examination  was  made.  Tama  Warren  had  idso  been 
killed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  insisted  that  this  was  because  she  was  worthless 
as  a  breeder.  Six  animals  in  all  had  been  killed  or  had  died  on  Mr. 
Clarke's  place  since  May.  According  to  accounts  received  from  other 
sources  it  is  probable  that  Tama  Warren  and  Nutrina  of  Tunlaw  were 
sick  as  early  as  April  6. 

At  the  time  my  examination  was  made  Damask  and  Myrrhine  were 
both  in  very  good  condition,  showing  more  flesh  than  one  usually  sees 
with  Jersey  cows.  Their  hair  was  smooth  andglossy,  and,  externally, 
they  presented  every  appearance  of  perfect  health.  My  examination 
was  made  in  the  pasture  field,  where,  owing  to  the  wind  and  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  flies,  it  was  not  as  satis£EM^tory  as  was  desirable. 
At  this  time  the  lungs  of  Damask  showed  no  signs  of  disease.  Myrr- 
hine showed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  behind  the  right  shoulder. 
Two  other  cows  in  the  herd  and  two  bulls  presented  more  or  less  evi- 
dences of  lung  disease,  but  this  was  not  sufficiently  marked  to  allow  a 
positive  conclusion  as  to  its  cause.  One  cow  was  evidently  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Clarke  had  brought  on  his  place  since  June  1 
one  animal  from  New  Jersey,  three  wh^  he  had  purchased  at  the 
Bpler  sale  at  Yiginia,  HL,  one  from  C.  A.  Keefio:,  of  Sterling,  Bl.i  and 
13  a— ^ 
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Beveral  from  WisconBiu.  It  w(U9  impoasible  to  jadge  from  ao^  inibrma- 
ti<m  which  I  coukl  obtain  from  him  in  what  manner  the  digeaio  had 
been  brought  to  his  place.  As  Ella  Lawrence  had  come  from  Peoria, 
and  as  I  heard  rumors  of  disease  at  that  place,  I  decided  to  make  my 
next  investigation  there. 

August  16  I  called  on  Messrs.  P.  H.  and  8.  S^  Tripp,  and  w  Mr.  O. 
J.  Bailey,  at  their  offices  in  Peoria.  These  gentlemen  at  once  admitted 
that  tiiey  had  lost  animals  from  some  disease,  the  nature  of  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  they  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  could  obtain  bearing  upon  the  matter.  It  was 
here  that  I  gained  my  first  insight  into  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  into  Illinois,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bailey 
and  to  Messrs.  Tripp  for  the  valuable  assistance  ^iiich  they  gave  me. 
The  first  casen  of  this  disease  occurred  in  the  Tripp  herd,  and  they 
assured  me  that  the  only  animals  that  had  been  brought  upon  tiieir 
place  for  several  months  before  this  sickness  were  throe  oows  pur* 
chased  at  the  Virginia  sale,  which  occurred  February  21.  These  cows 
were  Helena  Bes,  Albert's  Pansy,  and  Fancy  Le  Broeq.  These  aniinals 
when  first  brought  from  Virginia  were  tsJcen  to  Mr.  Tripp^s  stable 
in  Peoria,  and  afterwi^s  Helena  Bex  was  taken  to  his  &rm.  which  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  I  have  been  told  by  people 
vrfao  were  at  the  Virginia  side  that  Helena  Bex  was  coughing  at  that 
time  and  did  not  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  but  Mr.  Tripp  either  did 
not  notice  this  or  was  not  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  afiBected 
at  all  seriously.  The  first  eow  that  presented  unmistakable  evidences 
of  disease  was  Pomare,  a  cow  kept  for  family  use  in  the  town  stable. 
The  earliest  symptoms  were  noticed  with  her  about  the  first  of  Aprils 
and  she  died  Apnl  17.  She  was  treated  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  for 
lung  fever,  but  she  had  previously  been  a  good,  healthy  cow.  Helena 
Bex  aborted  April  25,  and  within  three  or  lour  days  became  sick  and 
was  treated  for  inflammation  of  the  womb.  She  had  a  cough,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  apparently  recovered*  When  I  examined  her,  August  17, 
there  was  dullness  over  a  portion  of  the  right  lung  and  a  creaking  sound, 
heard  on  auscultation.  This  lung  had  evidently  been  extensively  af- 
fected, and  a  considerable  part  of  its  tissue  had  been  destroyed  by  dis* 
ease.  Ko  otiier  cases  of  disease  occurred  until  July  12,  whiui  the  eow 
Annans  Orphan  presented  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  died  July  27.  The  next  case  occurred  July  26.  It  was  a  cow  called 
Queenette.  whioh  died  August  4.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  The  last  case  which 
had  occurred  at  that  time  was  a  calf,  daughter  of  Pomare,  which  died 
August  13  after  a  short  sickness.  An  examination  after  d^th  left  no 
doubt  that  the  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  All 
of  these  animals  had  been  taken  down  suddenly  with  an  acute  diseas^ 
which  rapidly  ran  its  course  and  terminated  ibtally.  I  wfM  assurea 
tiiat  there  had  been  no  disease  of  this  kind  among  their  cattle,  nor 
among  any  other  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  so  far  as  they  knew,  previous  to 
thepurohase  of  the  three  animals  at  Mr.  Epter's  sale. 

The  first  sickness  in  Mr.  Bailey^s  herd  occurred  with  a  eow  called  Lady 
Florentia,  which  had  been  in  his  stable  in  Peoria  up  to  May  10,  and  was 
then  taken  to  his  £arm  7  miles  in  the  country.  This  cow  had  not  been  in 
actual  contact  with  any  of  Mr.  Tripp's  ciittle,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  the  disease  could  be  accounted  for  in  her  was  that  it  had  been 
carried  by  some  person  going  from  one  stable  to  the  other.  Bhe  showed 
no  signs  of  disease  until  about  the  middle  of  Juno.  Her  trouble  was 
thought  to  be  indigestion.    Bhe  milked  less  than  usual,  but  still  gav« 
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00  much  that  she  could  not  be  dried  up.  She  was  sick  about  three 
weeks,  but  was  in  pasture  and  had  a  fair  appetite  all  the  time,    Wheii 

1  examiucd  ber,  August  16,  she  still  had  a  bad  cough.  There  was 
dullness  over  tlie  anterior  and  inferior  x)ortion  of  the  right  lung;  with 
partial  losa  of  murmur  and  a  whistling  sound.  At  that  time  she 
was  said  to  be  improving  in  appearance,  her  eyes  were  bright^  her 
coat  smootli  and  ul^^^sy^  aud  her  external  appearance  wad  that  ^ good 
health.  Tlu>  t^ecoud  animal  to  become  sick  was  Lechene.  Bhe  showed 
the  first  symptoms  about  the  20th  of  June.  There  was  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  milk,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  cough.  She  died  Au- 
gust 8,  and  examination  showed  the  right  lung  solid  and  red,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  was  described  as  lookfig  like  liver;  it  wa^  adherent 
to  the  ribs  and  covered  with  false  membranes.  The  third  cow  to 
sicken  was  Champion  De  Pansy.  The  first  symptoms  were  seen  Au- 
gust 11  or  12.  August  16,  when  I  examined  her,  there  was  dullness 
over  both  lungs,  loss  of  respiration  on  the  right  side,  labored  1;>reath- 
ing,  and  a  temperature  of  105|o  F.  August  18  this  cow  was  kiUed  for 
examination,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Eauch,  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  Dr.  1^.  H.  Paaren,  State  veterinarian,  both  of  whom  I 
had  invited  to  be  present  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  disease  and 
be  convinced  of  its  nature.  An  examination  revealed  the  right  lung 
adherent  to  the  costal  pleura  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  also 
firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm;  the  false  membranes  were  yellowish- 
white  in  color,  and  firom  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  Two  gallons 
of  yellow  efrusion  surrounded  the  lung.  The  lung  tissue  was  nearly  all 
hepatized,  marbled  in  appearance,  with  interlobular  connective  tissue 
distended  with  exudation:  the  pericardium  was  thickened  and  covered 
with  false  membranes.  The  left  lung  was  not  hepatized,  but  it  wajs  con- 
gested throughout,  and  the  pleura  was  covered  with  delicate,  false  mem- 
branes, which  were  solidly  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura. 

Disinfection  was  commenced  at  once  at  both  of  these  places,  and 
every  measure  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease. 
The  cow  Lady  Florentia  was  a  very  valuable  animal,  but  I  informed 
Mr.  Bailey  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  herd  that  she  should 
be  slaughtered.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  I  learn  that  her  owner 
was  fhl^  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of  her  lungs,  of  the  imi>ortance 
6f  this  measure.  The  information  which  I  obtain^  here  made  it  seem 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  introduced  the  disease  on  his  place 
also  with  animals  purchased  at  the  Epler  sale.  He  received  from  there 
the  cows  Midnight  and  Nutrina  of  Tnnlaw,  and  with  these  was  shipped 
to  his  place  Ella  Lawrence,  a  cow  that  was  sent  to  the  sale  at  Peoria 
by  Mr.  Tripp.  According  to  the  best  information  I  coiild  obtain,  Fu- 
tiina  of  Tunlaw  was  the  first  cow  to  sicken  on  Mr.  Clarke's  farm,  and 
she  doubtless  was  the  means  of  infecting  his  other  animals.  The  Vir- 
ginia sale  was  quite  a  lar^e  one,  and  animals  from  it  had  been  sent  to 
a  large  number  of  places  in  different  Western  States. 

The  condition  of  afiairs  now  seemed  so  very  serious  that  I  returned 
to  Chicago,  and,  with  your  api)roval,  issued  the  following  circular: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  Auguii  20, 1884. 
3:19  th$  (Mitle-Owneri  of  the  United  States: 

Owiug  to  the  existence  of  a  diBeane  supposed  to  be  contagions  plenro-pneumonia  in 
•everal  Jiords  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  State  of  Xllinois,  I  hereby  reauest  owners  of  aU 
herds  of  Jergey  cattle  in  the  United  States,  into  wliich  new  animals  have  been  intro- 
dnccd  since  January  1,  to  stop  shipments  of  cuttle  nntil  after  October  1.  The  disease 
Meuie  to  have  been  introduced  by  animals  sold  at  Virginia,  Cass  County,  Illinois,  in 
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Febniary,  1884,  and  these  animals  were  widely  distribated  throogh  the  We^t^cn  States. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  persoos  owninff  cattle  traoiog  to  tuis  sale,  and  all  others 
haTinff  cattle  affected  with  disease  of  the  Innffs.  will  at  once  comronnicate  with  Dr. 
D.  £.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bareau  of  Animal  uianstry,  care  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
Chicago,  BL,  and  clearly  state  the  condition  of  their  herds  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  attention  of  owners  of  cattle  and  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies 
is  called  to  section  7  of  the  act  establishing  tbe  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  $100  or  more  tluui  $5,000. 
or  by  impxisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  shipping  cattle  affected 
with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especudly  tiie  disease 
known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another.  The  cordial 
co-operation  of  Stete  authorities  and  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
catuo  industries  is  earnestly  desired  in  order  to  avert  this  duiger  which  now  menaces 
the  herds  of  the  country. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING, 
dmmiBsUmer  of  AgrieulUtre, 

Anrast  22 1  visited  Mr.  Spier's  place  at  Yirginia^secored  a  complete 
list  of  the  animalH  which  he  had  sold  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  and  made 
an  examination  of  the  remainder  of  his  herd.  I  found  no  animals  there 
showing  any  symptoms  of  plenro-pnenmonia,  and  Mr.  Epler  informed 
me  that  he  had  lost  none  from  his  original  herd  since  the  sale :  bat  a 
cow  called  Jessie  of  Oloverside,  which  he  had  bought  at  Bearostown, 
niy  and  brought  to  his  place  in  April  or  May,  died  m  Jane  of  an  acate 
lane  disease,  which,  judging  from  the  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  lungs  that  £  received  from  him,  must  have  been  pleuro-pneumonia. 
A  cow  called  Deerfoo^  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bevis,  of  Virginia, 
at  the  sale,  contracted  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died  in  March.  The  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of  the  lungs  was  veiy  dear 
and  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  This  animal  had  not 
come  in  contact  with  other  cattle  during  her  sickness.  Another  cow, 
called  Jennie  of  Mapledale,  was  sold  to  Porte  Yates,  of  Springfleld,  HI. 
She  was  afterwards  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died  in  April. 
I  saw  the  owner  of  the  cow  and  the  gentleman  who  made  the  poit- 
mortem  examination,  and  their  statements  show  that  she  had  been 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  Maud  Holly  was  sold  to  E.  S.  Hod- 
son,  of  Springfield,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  was  treated  for  some 
slignt  sickness.  When  I  examined  her,  August  22,  she  was  looking 
wm^  but  had  a  cough,  with  slight  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  left>  lung.  MoUie  of  Mapledale  was  sold  to 
Frank  Oaston,  of  Normal,  lU.  She  became  sick  April  6,  a  few  days 
after  having  dropped  a  premature  calf.  She  was  supposed  to  be  affected 
with  lock-jaw,  and  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  at  this  time  what  really  was  the  matter  with  this  cow,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  from  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the  case  that  it  was 
one  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  although  no  other  animals  in  the  herd  con- 
tracted the  disease.  The  cow  Patalene  was  purchased  by  D.  W.  Baw- 
lings,  of  Jacksonville,  HL,  but  he  left  her  with  Mr.  Epler  until  April  2  or 
3.  She  was  afterwards  sick,  but  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
various  accounts  I  have  received  as  to  the  character  of  her  trouble  and 
the  time  when  she  showed  the  first  symptoms.  Mr.  Bawlings  gave  Dr. 
Trumbower  a  statement  dated  September  22,  in  writing,  that  he  found- 
ered her  a  little  the  first  time  he  fed  her,  and  that  he  called  Mr.  Bock- 
well  to  see  her  th^  following  Sunday,  ana  that  this  gentleman  gave  her 
medicine  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  possibly  on  Tuesday;  that  she 
never  was  sick  a  day  after  that  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Bawlings  had  pre- 
viously written  to  me,  under  date  of  August  22,  that  he  understood  from 
inquines  recently  made  that  his  cow  ht^  been  affected  with  lung  fever. 
He  know  she  had  a  very  bad  cough  and  did  not  get  over  it  for  several 
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weeks.  He  stated  that  she  still  coughed  once  in  a  while  for  a  few 
.minutes  at  a  time,  as  if  she  were  choked.  Oharles  Bockwell  stated  to 
Dr.  Trumbower  that  his  visit  to  treat  the  cow  Patalene  was  on  the  10th 
of  May.  He  knew  this  from  an  entry  in  his  book,  but  he  fails  to  re- 
member anything  about  her  having  been  overfed.  He  stated  that  she 
had  a  very  bad  cough,  and  he  diagnosed  the  disease  as  influenza.  She 
recovered  in  about  four  days.  Soon  after  that  she  was  turned  into  Mr. 
Morrison's  field  to  pasture.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  roan  Short-horn  cow 
belonging  to  Mr.  IB^wlings  was  taken  sick  in  the  field,  and  Mr.  Bock- 
well treated  her.  He  could  not  tell  positively  what  ailed  her,  but  she 
did  not  cough  as  bad  as  the  Jersey  cow.  He  treated  her  for  a  month  in 
the  stable  of  Bawlings,  and  accepted  her  in  pay  for  the  treatment.  Mr. 
Bawlings  said  that  she  coughed  very  badly,  and  it  seemed  to  hurt  her 
very  much.  He  tiiought  she  was  taken  sick  ten  days  or  two  weieks 
after  the  illness  of  the  Jersey.  Mr.  Bockwell  turned  this  cow  into  the 
Morrison  pasture  for  a  while,  and  then  took  her  to  his  own  bam  and 
kept  her  there  until  August  7,  and  she  was  kiUed  for  beef  a  few  days 
later.  Mr.  Morrison  had  two  cows  in  this  pasture.  One  of  them  be- 
gan to  cough,  and  Thomas  Scott  was  called  to  treat  her  on  the  19th  of 
June.  She  was  sick  and  wei^,  though  eating  all  the  time,  and  thin 
looking ;  she  protruded  her  tongue  whUe  coughing.  Dr.  Tiffany  treated 
two  oows  in  the  adjoining  field,  which,  be  states,  were  affected  with 
simple  catarrhal  fever.  They  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Trum- 
bower examined  Patalene  and  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Morrison  on  the 
18th  of  September,  but  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  disease  at  that  time. 
The  oows  Julia  May  and  Jane  Stoughton  were  sold  to  J.  B.  Warlow,  of 
Danvers,  m.  He  took  them  home  a  few  days  after  the  sale.  Julia 
May  was  thin  and  looked  bad  when  he  bought  her.  She  had  a  cough 
when  she  reached  his  place.  In  the  month  of  June  her  cough  became 
more  frequent,  and  she  lost  flesh  and  strength:  her  breathing  was  very 
difficult,  and  she  died  on  the  10th  of  July.  They  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  and  found  one  lung  attached  to  the  ribs  and  the  covering 
coated  with  a  ^<  scum."  This  lung  was  double  the  weight  of  the  other. 
In  cutting  across  the  solidified  portion  it  had  a  marbled  appearance. 
Jane  Stoughton  has  never  been  sick  nor  even  coughed.  The  cow  Eva 
B.  was  sold  to  William  Hanna,  of  Golden,  HL,  who  received  her  on  the 
23d  of  February.  She  coughed  occasionally  at  that  time,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.  About  one  month  after  the  purchase  she  became 
side,  refused  to  eat,  and  appeared  dull  and  stupid.  This  continued  for 
several  days;  she  then  aborted,  and  eight  or  ten  days  later  appeared 
to  be  well  again,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  cough.  She  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Trumbower  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  at 
that  time  presented  no  evidences  of  disease. 

W.  F.  Whitson  &  Son  purchased  at  the  Epler  sale  the  cow  Pansy 
Lassie  and  the  bull  Andrew.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Epler  and  others  that 
Pansy  Lassie  had  an  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  pneumonia 
soon  after  she  was  received  at  Virginia.  She  was  treated  for  this  dis- 
ease, and  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  much  improved,  though  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  she  had  recently  been  sick,  and  she  was  not  sold 
as  a  perfectly  healthy  cow.  Mr.  Whiteon  did  not  understand  that  she 
had  been  sick  with  lung  fever,  and  though  she  was  thin  in  flesh  he 
did  not  su8x>ect  any  previous  disease.  Examined  September  17  by  Dr. 
Trumbower,  she  presehted  the  most  positive  evidences  of  chronic  pleuro- 
pneumonia. There  was  very  extensive  and  probably  complete  hepatiza- 
tion of  the  left  lung^  only  a  very  small  amount  of  air  entered  the  larger 
bronchi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  and  produced  a  whistling,  blow- 
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iiig  BOiind  at  each  expiratiou.  Tbe  ri^^bt  siile  showed  do  marked  symp- 
toma  of  disease.  This  cow  coughed  every  ten  minutes  or  oftener  when 
she  was  msMle  to  move.  The  cough  was  suppressed  and  shallow,  and 
apparently  accompanied  by  more  or  less  x>^n.  The  bull  Andrew  ap' 
pMred  to  be  all  right,  but  two  or  three  other  animals  in  th^  herd 
were  beginning  to  congh.  William  Bell,  of  Miami,  Mo.,  pnrcbaaed 
eighteen  head  of  cattle  at  the  Epier  sale.  One  of  these,  Zadiei  was 
ta^n  sick  i^nt  the  12th  of  May  ami  for  ten  days  ate  very  little  and 
had  a  congh.  She  was  isolated,  and  after  calving  began  to  improve 
and  was  turned  in  with  the  other  cattle.  This  herd  was  examined  Aug- 
ust 27  by  Dr.  Tnimbower,  when  all  the  animals  were  found  in  ise  con- 
dition*  with  no  signs  of  pleuro-pneuroonia  iu  any.  This  completer  t^ 
IfaKt  of  animals  sold  at  the  Epler  sale,  which  our  investigations  ihow  to 
have  afterwards  been  affected  with  a  disease  having  symptoms  tesMi- 
bling  tliose  of  contagioiis  {denro-pnenraonia. 

As  T«ry  many  of  the  cattle  sold  at  the  Epler  sale  soon  afterwttds 
beeame  «ffiected  with  plenro-pnenmonia,  and  as  the  mingling  of  the  aol* 
mals  at  tUs  sale  was  the  only  means  by  which  many  of  these  hsfds 
oonld  be  connected,  it  became  very  certain  that  the  disease  in  IlUnois 
had  been  bronght  to  that  State  with  some  animals  that  had  been  sent 
to  lb*.  Epler.  The  animals  which  he  had  collecti'd  for  this  sale  liad 
oome  from  a  number  of  different  herds  locateil  at  widely  setiaraled 
pciDts.  An  investigation  of  the  condition  of  these  herds  led  M  to 
believe  that  only  one  had  been  afTected  with  pleuro-pnenmonia*  This 
herd  bdonged  to  Mr.  O.  B.  O.  Dye,  of  Tray.  Ohio.  On  the  2atta  Of 
Deoembor,  1883^  Mr.  Epler  purchased  five  cows  of  Mr.  Dye«  The  aai* 
mals  were  shipped  soon  after,  ami  nrriveil  at  Virginia  January  4, 1884. 
These  cows  were  MoUie  of  Mapled;Ue  and  Jennie  of  Mapledale,  both  of 
which  came  from  tlie  herd  of  James  Lyman,  of  Downer's  Grove,  111.^  in 
May,  1883 ;  Fancy  Le  Brocq,  which  was  bought  at  Kellog^'s  sale  in  No- 
VMDDer,  1883,  and  had  come  from  the  herd  of  D.  A.  Givens,  of  Oynthiaaay 
Ey.;  Alberts  Pansy,  firom  the  herd  of  George  V.  Green,  of  HopUDS' 
viUe,  in  November,  1882— this  cow  had  not  been  on  Mr.  Dye's  ftom 
dnee  her  purchase ;  Pansy  Lassie  had  been  purchased  of  J<din  B.  Ham- 
ilton, in  November,  1882. 

Mr.  Dye  informed  me  that  he  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  the  disease 
broke  oat  among  his  cattle.  The  first  animal  attacked  was  Bayou 
d'Qr,  a  boU,  which  had  not  been  away  from  his  place  since  Oetober, 
1883.  This  anima)  showed  the  first  symptoms  some  time  in  Febraacyi 
and  died  in  March.  A  number  of  cattle  in  his  herd  vrete  tJkcted  wia 
some  were  killed,  but  he  nndonbtedly  bad  two  difibrent  diseases  in  Us 
herd  at  the  same  time — a  severe  sore  tliroat  and  plenro-pnenmonla  >  ■ 
and  it  is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  which  of  the  animals  Wife 
aflEseted  with  the  sore  throat  and  which  had  this  in  conneotion  with 
the  Inng  disease.  Tliree  calves  were  killed  which  Mr.  Dye  thooffat 
were  only  affected  with  the  sore  throat  trouble,  but  Dr.  Butler,  who 
attended  his  cattle  at  that  time^  thought  they  also  had  lung  disesae. 
When  I  was  at  the  farm  1  saw  one  of  the  animals  affected  with  tke 
disease  of  the  throat,  which  was  stifferiuK  very  severely,  bat  wlileh 
had  no  ^igns  of  disease  in  tiie  lungs.  I  feel  confident,  thereAne^  that 
Mr.  Dye  is  correct  in  stating  that  some  of  his  cattle  were  affected  with 
disease  of  the  throat  only,  but  this  makes  it  difficult  at  the  present  thne 
to  decide  .fust  how  many  cases  of  pleuro- pneumonia  occ^irred  in  his  hmd. 
He  lost^  altogether,  four  animals  which  died  «id  three  which  were  killed 
previous  to  my  visit.  As  soon  as  this  trouble  was  discovered  among  Me 
animals  all  sales  were  sto)iped,  the  sick  animals  were  put  by  thcmeilves 
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on  a  different  farm;  the  stables  were  whitewashed  and  disiufecte^l  and 
every  preeaotion  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  t^^e  disease  to  other 
herds,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  no  animals  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  farm  have  contracted  the  disease.  An  examination  of 
his  herd  revealed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  animals  still  showed  posi- 
tive evidence  of  Inng  disease.  An  effort  was  made  Immediately  to  raise 
smiBcient  money  to  pnrchase  and  slaughtei^  the  affected  animaKs,  bnt  the 
discovery  of  another  affected  herd  in  the  State  destroyeil  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  fnnds  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  diseased  animals  ami 
thm  freeing  the  State  from  the  disease.  Mr.  Bye,  however,  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  disease  in  his  herd,  and  consented  to  have  those  ani- 
mals fi^Miglitered  which  presented  the  plainest  signs  of  the  affection 
o&  condition  that  the  State  board  of  agrieiiltnre  would  recommend  the 
granting  of  compensation  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  legislature. 

September  19  1  selected  seven  animals  which  presented  signs  of  lung 
disease^  and  these  were  api)raised  and  slaughtered.  The  following  is  u 
brief  tmt&ama^  (ji  the poBt-mortem  appearances: 

ISo*  107.— Newly  all  of  the  mirface  of  the  right  lung  attached  to  the 
liba  and  cfeipbragm.  The  lung  was  one  large  cyst,  in  which  the  hepa- 
thsed  tissue  was  nearly  all  disintegrated  and  broken  down  into  pus. 

Ball.'>^Bight  lung  adhm^nt  to  ribs  and  diaphragm.  A  cyst  3  by  4 
inefaeil  in  diameHer  contained  hepatized  lung  tissue  badly  broken  down. 

Syltle.— 'PoRterior  portion  of  the  left  lung  atrophied  with  fibrous  de- 
generation :niil  Mllierent  to  ribe  and  diaphragm. 

No#  14*1.— Lett  lung  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm,  encysted  mass 
four  inches  in  diameter  containing  disintegrated  lung  tissue. 

No.  114r^ljeit  lung  slightly  a&erent  to  diaphragm  and  ribs^  weigh- 
ing 12  to  14 potmds,  containing  encysted  mass  of  eight  inches  or  more  in 
dianfeter  ami  weiring  8  to  10  pounds. 

No«  142.^— Both  Inngs  adherent  to  diaphragm  and  ribs,  atrophy  and 
fibveRa  degeneration  of  one-third  of  left  lung,  two  small  and  encysted 
masses  of  dead  long  tissde. 

]fcr.  41.— Bight  lung  largely  adherent,  atrophied  with  fibrous  degen- 
eratifm;  in  the  pleural  space  between  t^  lungs  and  slightly  attach^  to 
the  dii^phragn  was  alai^^  cyst  lull  of  purulent  liquid  and  having  the 
caqgaotty  of  aboot  one  qi^urt. 

Tke  remainder  of  the  saspeeted  animate  were  placed  by  themselves  at 
a  eonmi^rable  distance  from  Htb  others  of  the  herd,  and  Mr.  Dye  con- 
sented to  consider  the  whole  place  in  quarantine  until  such  time  as  I 
eonld  declare  all  danger  to  be  past 

Mr.  Dye  does  not  know  how  the  disease  was  introduced  into  his  herd. 
He  had  purchased  a  numlier  of  grade  Jersey  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
BaUateere  and  a  large  number  of  registered  Jerseys  from  the  herd  of 
the  late  John  W.  Oarrett,  the  of  the  same  county,  In  November,  1883. 
The  same  month  he  pnrchase^l  fifteen  hea<l  of  A.  M.  Herkness,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  part  at  private  sale,  ami  a  part  at  his  auction.  Two  weeks 
earlier  than  this  \m  had  purchased  a  car-load  of  registered  Jerseys  at 
KeHogg's  comhinatioii  sale  in  New  York.  All  of  these  cattle  were 
shipped  to  hi^  farm  at  Troy.  I  believe  that  the  disease  was  brought 
witJi  the  gnKle  Jerseys  which  had  been  gathered  ap  bk  the  vicini^  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  have  been  unabto  to  find  ptenvo^pneumoma  in 
any  henl^^  so  far  as  examined^  from  which  tiie  ot^  <ttittle  came,  and 
it  seenm  very  evident  that  if  the  disease  had  posted  in  Mr.  €kurrett-s 
herd  or  among  any  eattle  at  Herkness'  auctaon,  or  at  Kellogg's  saloy  it 
woidd  have  been  carried  to  other  places,  ami  we  should  have  found  it 
in  mMy  other  herde  besides  that  of  Mr.  Dye  and  those  which  had 
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received  cattle  from  liim.  It  seeuicd  probable  that  among  the  ^rade 
Jerseys  there  was « one  which  had  recovere<l  from  the  acute  stage  of 
plenro-pnenmonia.  and  which,  while  appearing  healthy,  was  still  able 
to  communicate  the  disease,  as  we  know  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
the  animals  which  make  an  apparent  recovery  from  plearo-pneumonia. 
Mr.  Dye  has  only  sold  a  very  few  animals  since  the  time  when  the  infec- 
tion was  probably  introduced  among  his  cattle.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  animals  from  his  herd  had  car- 
ried the  disease  to  other  places  besides  the  herd  of  Mr.  Epler.  This 
exception  was  a  lot  of  three  Jerseys  sold  by  Dye  to  C..N.  Mitchell,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  delivered  about  February  18, 1884.  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  animals  into  Mr.  Mitchell's  herd  has  been  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  contogious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  be  has  lost  seven  ani- 
mals from  the  disease.  An  inspection  of  his  herd  on  September  4 
showed  that  five  additional  animals  had  been  affected,  and  still  showed 
very  evident  symptoms.  September  20  I  examined  two  other  oows 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  which,  an  unregistered  animal,  had  a 
slight  crepitation  and  blowing  sound  in  the  right  lung.  It  was  my 
ludgment  that  she  had  suffered  from  a  mild  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  he  informed  me  that  she  had  been  sent  to  his  fiurm  a  month  or 
more  previous  to  be  bred  to  his  bull.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few 
days  when  she  was  brought  back  to  another  feuin  several  miles  dtstant. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  which  died  in  his  herd,  with  date 
of  death:  D^s  Blucher,  April  27 ;  Donna  Daisy,  May  1;  Yivianetta, 
May  6 ;  Kapler's  Melville,  May  28 ;  one,  name  not  known,  died  May  31 ; 
one,  name  not  ^own,  died  June  2. 

At  the  first  examination  of  Mr.  Clarke's  herd  we  were  infonned  that 
he  had  shipped  eleven  head  of  catUe  in  June  to  H*  D.  Frisbie^  of  Oyn- 
thiana,  Ky.,  and  that  on  August  9  nine  other  animals  were  shipped  to 
the  same  party.  When  it  became  certain  that  Mr.  Olarke's  h^  had 
been  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  I  telegraphed  to  the  honorable 
Proctor  Knott,  governor  of  Kentucky,  under  date  of  August  1,  that  fi. 
D.  Frisbie,  of  Oynthiana..  Ky.,  had  recentiy  purchased  twenty  head  of 
cattie  from  Clarke's  herd  at  Geneva,  UL,  stating  that  this  herd  was  un- 
doubtedly affected  at  that  time  with  contl^g[ious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
that  I  had  ordered  a  veterinarian  to  examine  Frisbie's  herd.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  live-stock  interests  of  the  State,  I  recommended  the 
prohibition  of  all  movement  of  cattie  firom  Frisbie's  herd  until  after  an 
examination  of  their  condition  was  made.  Owing  to  the  finot  that  the  first 
veterinarian  asked  to  make  this  examination  was  unable  to  leave  his 
practice,  the  examination  of  this  herd  was  not  made  until  August  29 
and  30.  At  that  time  Dr.  Trumbower  made  a  careM  examination  of 
all  animals  which  had  been  purchased  bom  Clarke,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  the  herd,  and  reported  to  me  their  condition  under  date  of 
August  30.  He  was  told  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  who  owned  the 
herd  of  cattie.  that  they  had  purchased  only  fifteen  head  irom  Mr. 
Clarke,  insteaa  of  twenty,  as  we  had  been  previously  informed.  As 
there  has  since  been  a  question  an  regard  to  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Dr.  Trumbower  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  information  which  he  communicated  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  I  make 
the  following  sununary  of  his  report,  which  was  written  at  Oynthiana  the 
day  the  examination  was  made,  ana  before  any  controversy  had  arisen, 
and  consequentiyatatime  whent^erecouldhavebeen  no  reason  whatever 
for  stating  anything  but  the  exact  truth.  There  were  six  calves,  as  foU 
lows :  Nora  Lawrence,  temperature  on  August  30, 102.0^  F.,  respira- 
tory murmur  entirely  absent  in  left  lung  and  complete  consolidation 
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revealed  on  percussion.  To  acconut  for  this  condition  it  was  stated  that 
this  calf  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  of  a  poud  and  nearly  suffocated.  It  was 
said  to  have  always  eaten,  and  to  have  shown  no  sigus  of  sickness  ex- 
cept a  severe  congh.  It  was  more  emaciated  than  the  other  calves; 
born  some  time  in  March.  Floss  Lawrence,  temperature  104.6o  F. ; 
some  consolidation  in  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung;  cough  dry  and 
frequent,  with  mucus  and  crepitant  rales  and  dry,  rasping  sounds ;  born 
May  4.  Flora  Bronzo,  temperature  IO30  F. ;  dry  cough,  white  mucus 
discharge  from  the  nostril.  Fairy  Bronzo,  temi)erature  103.6o  F. :  no 
symptoms  except  cough.  Cicero  Sunbeam,  strong  mucus  rhonchus. 
Fancy  Cruiser,  dry  wheezing  sounds,  especially  in  left  side;  tempera- 
ture 103.6<^  F.  All  cf  these  calves  had  been  kept  isolated  in  a  pen  and 
fed  out  of  the  same  pail  with  a  half  gallon  of  skimmed  milk  twice  daily  to 
each  calf.  They  were  thin  in  flesh  and  aJl  have  a  cough.  They  were 
placed  Id  this  pen  on  their  arrival  and  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
older  cattle.  The  following  are  the  cows  which  showed  signs  of  disease 
at  that  time :  Flora  St.  Hilaire,  temperature  103<^  F. ;  received  from 
Clarke  August  8 ;  dullness  over  the  upper  part  of  right  lung.  Bell  St. 
Hilw*e,  temperature  103.1^  F. ;  received  Ixom  Clarke  August  8 ;  did 
not  detect  any  positive  evidence  of  lung  disease,  but  her  breatiiing  was 
more  rapid  than  other  animals  in  the  same  condition,  and  she  had  a 
suspicious  cough.  Flora  Orange  Peel,  bought  in  Wisconsin  in  1883 ; 
temperature,  102.5^  F.  Several  small  spots  revealed  dullness  over  the 
lungs  and  others  an  undue  resonance  on  percussion.  Sarah  Ist,  bought 
at  a  combination  in  New  York  in  May;  temperature,  103^  F.;  cough 
frequent,  dry,  and  husky.  Dora  Mellwood,  from  the  same  sale;  tem- 
pjerature,  103,40  F. ;  dullness  over  the  lower  half  of  eighth  and  ninth 
ribs  of  left  side.  Bissa  Cicero,  bred  by  Mr.  Lake ;  temperatmre,  103.8^ 
F. ;  had  a  harassing  cough.  Jessie  St.  Hilaire,  purchased  from  Clarke 
August  8 ;  temperature,  103.6O  F. ;  cough  dry  and  frequent ;  dullness 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs  on  right  side ; 
pain  evinced  on  pressure  on  intercostal  spaces.  Lome  D.,  received  fix>m 
Clarke  July  1 ;  temperature,  104,5o  y.  ;  troubled  with  cough.  Many  of 
the  other  cattle  have  a  dry,  husky  cough.  Fnsbie  &  Lake  state  that 
the  rag-weed  is  the  cause  of  this,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  many  of  the 
animals  may  be  in  the  initial  stage  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  seventy- 
one  head  of  this  number  which  were  examined  were  pastured  on  160 
acres  of  blue-grass  land,  having  plenty  of  water  and  shade.  They  were 
in  good  condition ;  their  coats  looked  smooth  and  healthy,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Frisbie  &  Lake  stated  that  they  had  not  had  a  sick  ani- 
mal on  their  place  this  season ;  that  they  had  not  sold  any  animals  ex* 
cept  twenty-two  head  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Hamilton  in  tiie 
month  of  November.    Dr  Trumbower  added : 

I  told  Frisbie  &>  Lake  the  condition  in  which  I  found  all  their  an imalSy  and  strongly 
warned  them  against  disposing  of  any  of  them.  I  told  them  that  Flora  St  Hilaire, 
Nora,  and  Floss  Lawrence  were  CTidently  afflicted  with  plenro-pnenmonia,  and  that 
several  others  were  exceedin^y  suspicious.  The^,  however,  will  maintain  the  asser- 
tion that  none  of  them  are  diseased,  and  wiU  abide  their  time  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  affection.  I  have  good  reason  to  infer  from  the  conversation  I  had  with 
Frisbie  that  if  auv  of  their  stock  become  actually  sick,  they  wiUqnietlv  kUl  them  or 
some  accident  will-  happen.  They  told  me  they  would  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  remove  aU  suspicion  from  their  herd,  and  that  if  any  iigury  was  done  to  them  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  they  would  hold  the  Government  responsible.  Mr.  Lake 
thought  he  would  rdhse  to  allow  you  [Dr.  Salmon]  to  make  a  second  examination,  as 
they  were  satiafled  with  the  one  I  made,  and  that  they,  if  they  considered  it  neces- 
sary, would  employ  a  veterinarian,  or  a  number  of  them,  to  make  examinations  on 
their  part,  and  that  they  would  have  to  take  a  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Frisbie 
wanted  to  make  a  compromise  with  me  in  this  way:  That  if  I  would  pronounce  the 
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older  cattle  entirely  free  from  cUsease,  they  would  be  williug  to  kill  all  of  tlie  six  head 
of  calres,  bat  wonid  not  allow  any  poft-moriem  exatniuatiou  luude  of  them ;  they  would 
be  willing  to  state  that  I  had  pronounced  one  of  them  suspicions,  and  therefore  they, 
to  insure  safety,  had  killed  the  calves  and  removed  thereby  all  danger  of  further  con- 
tamination. I  refused  to  enter  into  any  snch  compact,  but  told  them  thai  I  would  report 
to  yon  the  exact  condition  in  which  I  fonnd  their  cattle,  and  that  I  would  not  express 
a  positive  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  although  the  actual  condifion  of  two 
or  them^  in  connection  with  their  histoiy,  wonid  be  sufficient  gronnds  for  a  positive 
diagnosis  Krithont  any  great  danger  of  mistake.  They  were  going  to  send  dispatches 
to  the  leading  stock  papers,  making  the  statement  as  J  made  it  to  them,  so  there 
should  not  be  any  conflict  between  them  and  me,  and  went  so  far  as  to  write  it  down. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  that  promise  and  seeming  show  of  doing  justice  to  ns  and  to 
th6m[Solt«s,  they  forwarded  dispatches  stating  that  I  found  no  disease  in  their  beard 
and  prtmonnoed  them  all  healthy. 

IThe  following  correspondence,  which  explains  itself,  shows  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  ^is  Department  npon  the  receipt  of  the  abdve  repoif : 

UNltfiD  StATFlS  OSPARTMRNT  OF  AOTlICULTUR*:, 

iViX&Ungton,  D,  C\,  Stptemhtr  13,  1884. 

Gbntlbmisn  :  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Artimal 
ludnirCfy,  that  twenty  head  of  eatttepittchased  by  yoti  of  M.  G.  Clarke,  of  Oen^a,  m., 
left  tkttt  neM  at  a  time  when  contagions  pleuro-pneaoKmia  existed  in  it.  i  ata  altfo 
informed  tkat  some  of  these  animids  now  in  yet>v  k6rd,  wheii  examined  by  £>r.Trni»- 
bower,  aa  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  showed  ve#y  nfnrked  symp- 
toma  of  tkis  disease  in  ite  chronic  form.  Animals  showing  these  syu/ptnnis  are  Hatne 
to  Infect  others  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact  for  an  fndennite  time  fffier 
they  have  apparently  recovered.  I  desire  to  infcortk  yon,  therefore,  tlmt  yoirt  hei!ii  is 
in  danger  of  beiBg  infected  so  long  as  animals  that  have  once  been  aifected  wi<^ 
plearo-pnenmonia  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it ;  and  also  that  animals  that  have  <iome 
m  contact  or  been  exposed  to  cattle  that  have  once  had  an  attack  of  plenro-pnenmfo- 
nia  endanger  other  herds  which  may  come  in  eontact  with  them. 

In  thiseonneetion  I.wonld  also  call  your  attention  to  sections  6  and  7  of  *^  An  act  i»r 
the  sitablisbment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry/'  &e.,  approved  May  *J9, 1B84,  which 
mokes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  send  animals  affected  with  plenro-pnenmonia  from  one  State 
into  another.  In  view  of  the  great  danger  now  menancing;  the  vast  live-stoek  interests 
of  our  country  on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  dan^eroffs  disease  itt  tfce  Wes*,  tbis 
Department  is  determined  to  aae  all  its  inflnenee  to  seonre  the  proseeirtion  ailwl  eon- 
vimon  of  all  parties  who  are  responsible  for  the  further  dissemination  of  plenro- 
pnemaonia. 

Hoping  that  you  will  destroy  all  animals  in  your  herd  that  have  boon  afTccte^l  with 
tbis  plaMe,  and  isolate  the  remainder  of  the  herd  that  have  been  eifcpose<l  t^o  the  eon- 
tagloei  lor  thtee  months  affcer  sneh  exposnre, 
I  an,  very  respectfully,  &e., 

E.  A.  CARMAN, 

Jcfin/jf  Comm'nf9hiier. 

Messrs.  FnisniR  &.  Laxr, 

CtfnthiaiWt  JTy. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  letter  wbm  addreswert  to  the  Gorentor 
of  Eentttcky: 

Umntn  States  DEPAitTMiSKT  of  AoKtctiLTCftR, 

Wm^in§tM,  1>.  C,  SeptenOw  13, 1884. 

S«t:  I  deem  if  my  duty  to  inform  yon  that  1  have  lYOT»n  informed  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Sal- 
mon, Chief  of  the  Bufean  of  Animal  Industry,  that  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  of  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ky.,  purchased  twenty  head  of  cattle  of  M.  G.  Clarke  of  Geneva,  111.,  at  a 
time  when  contagions  plenro-pnenroonia,  or  Inng plague,  existed  in  liis  (Clarke's)  herd. 
Further,  tbat  Dr.  Tmmbower,  an  Inspector  of  this  Bureau,  recently  examined  the 
herd  belengiBg  to  Messrs;  Frisbie  &  Lake,  and  found  some  of  the  ahimsls  showing 
very  marked  symptoms  of  this  disease,  in  the  chronic  form.  Animals  showing  fheefe 
^mptoms  are  liable  to  infect  others  with  Which  they  may  come  in  contact  for  an  in- 
definite.time  after  they  have  apparontly  recovered. 

SJhortly  after  the  examination  of  this  licid  by  Dj^.  frtrmbower,  A  telegx^m  was  pnb- 
lished  to  the  effect  that  onr  Imrnector  fonnd  all  the  animals  in  a  hevSntty  condition. 
This  was  not  true,  as  both  Dt.  Tramhower  and  Dt.  Salmon  afttrm. 

We  haire  to-day  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Frf^ie  &  Lake,  feqitesting  fliem  to 
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BttsyeiMl  farther  salee  of  aUUe  for  the  preseut.  ami  won  hi  be  glad  if  yon  would  do  the 
^anie.    UnleM  stiingeot  uieaaures  are  used  this  desiractivo  plague  will  speedily  ex- 
Und  over  the  entire  country. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

E.  A.  CARMAN, 

Hon.  J.  pROtTOR  Knott, 

Frankferif  Kp. 

The  Department  was  inforraed  by  tlie  secretary  t^  Govetuor  Knott 
that  tlie  contents  oH  the  foiregoing  letter  were  promptly  commnnicated 
to  Met»«rs.  Prisbie  ft  Lake. 

The  foUowlDg  letter,  in  reply  to  the  one  forwarded  by  the  Depar^ 
ment  on  September  13,  was  received  from  Messrs.  Fridbie  &  Lake : 

Cykthiana,  Ky.,  September  15, 1884. 

Sia :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  eommunication  without  date,  but,  from  pottmark, 
ttsilMlAt  WaehiDgton  on  the  13th  instant,  informing  us  that  you  have  been  inlbrmed 
by  *'  Dr.  D^  £.  Si£non,  Chief  ef  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  that  twenty  htA  ef 
eatHe  purchased  by  you  [us]  of  M.  Q.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  lU.,  left  that  herd  at.a  tijni 
ulna  coBtagloas  pleuropneumonia  existed  in  it.''  From  card  heretofSore  pablfslMd 
1^  «8,  a  printed  eopy  of  which  ia  herewith  inclosed,  you  will  find  acemct  statement 
as  to  our  pmrehase  of  Mr.  Olaike,  which  will  show  the  inaconraey  of  Dt>  SaliMM^s 
information  as  to  onr  pmrefaases.  Mr.  Clarke,  f^om  whom  we  bought^  says  it  is  not 
trae  that  at  the  time  our  cattle  left  his  b«rd  eontagious  ptouro-pMunMnia  existed  in 
it.  or  tiiat  it  ever  has.  Yon  further  aay  in  your  letter ;  ' '  I  am  also  infunned  that  some 
of  these  animalr  now  in  your  herd,  when  recently  examined  by  Dr.  Tmmbower,  an 
In«ps0tsa;  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indastry,  showed  very  marked  ^vptesoaof  this 
disease  in  its  chronic  form.''  By  reference  to  our  inclosed  card  you  wiU  aee  l>r< 
Trambower'B  stntement  to  usof  the  c<niditionof  onr  herd  aftor  heeoncluded  faiSsoEasii- 
nation.  That  statement  was  prepared  in  Dr.  Trambower's  presenee,  read  to  hiss,  aod 
tdtm  eoireetioBs  made  by  him  was  said  by  him  to  contain  nothing  but  the  fiiets  as  he 
fomdtken. 

Dr.  Trmubowex;  when  be  came  to  oar  plaee,  was  given  every  faeility  and  onr  hearty 
oo-ofscatias.  Be  bc^gan  his  examination  on  the  ^PDth  of  Augn^  aad  eenehided  it  on 
September  1.  We  demanded  of  him  the  result  of  his  investigation,  and  he  g*re  it  to 
ua  no  ast  forth  in  oar  card.  From  him  nor  other  official  of  the  Qovemment  did  we 
receiyo  any  further  information  or  communication  of  any  kind  regarding  onr  herd. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  painful  was  onr  surprise  to  read  in  the  Commereial  Gazette 
of  Cincinnati  of  the  12th  instant  the  following  dispatch  from  its  special  correspondent: 

''LxxiNOTON,  Kt.,  SeyUmber  11. 

''A  committee  of  prominent  cuttle-mcn  went  to  Frankfort  to-day  to endeav^  to  pro* 
cure  quarantine  orders  aeainst  the  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  the  property  of 
Frisbie  &  Lake.  The  Umted  States  veterinary  surgeon  examined  the  cattle  and  found 
a  numher  of  them  infected  with  pleuro-pnenmonia  in  its  worst  form.  Armed  with  a 
cofMt  to  this  effect  they  went  to  Frankfort,  but  fsiled  to  make  anything  by  it,  n# 
Keotaoky  law  af^lying  to  the  case.  The  cattle-men  will  probably  have  to  take. the 
law  into  their  own  hands  unless  the  State  provides  for  them.  Fears  that  Ohio  and 
other  States  will  quarantine  against  Kentucky  are  expressed,  which  would  serionsty 
aMtfi^  the  market  and  eut  off  we  of  a  large  amoont  of  fat,  salable  cattle  here." 

Aieo  the  feBowing  t^eoial  to  the  LouisvTUe  Courier- Journal: 

"Frankfort,  Ky.,  September  11. 
"BeliaWe  aad  satisfactory  information  haviuj;  been  received  by  the  cattle-breeders 
of  this  section  of  the  State  that  veritable  plouro-pneumonia  was  now  affecting  the 
hesd  of  Frisbie  4b  Lake  in  the  county  of  Harrison,  a  large  delegation  of  breeders  came 
to  t&6  city  this  evening  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  governor  on  tht;  [>«^t  means  of 
preventing  a  spread  of  that  dread  disease.  To  give  their  cause  of  complaint  its  due 
importaiioe,  they  showed  the  governor  the  following  statistics:  'From  1711  to  1769 
it  deitEOjed  800,000,000  hea<l  of  cattle  in  Europe;  from  1793  to  1796,  from  300,000  to 
4^^600  in  Italy:  and  in  1842,  300,000  head  in  Egypt.  In  1866  it  had  proved  fatal  to 
50^000  head  in  Great  Britain  in  eighteen  months.'  The  same  article  says^  Hbe  maJady 
is  yropagatcil  Kv  contagion,  that  treatment  is  inefficacious,  and  that  extinction  of  the 


poison  t^  slaughter  ha^  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  to  be 
the  only  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  contending  with  it.'  The  attorney- 
general  was  present  at  the  mee^^ing,'  and  said  that  the  iuws  of  Kentucky  only  provldml 


fox  the  impounding  of  diseased  cattle,,  and  could  not  cover  the  threatene<l  duu^er.    In 
thO  Blatter  nnder.iMvisement  the  breeden,  among  whom  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Laet^Bkoadhead^  and  others  ef  this  county— also  of  Scott,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon  Conn- 
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ties — then  agreed  to  arrango  for  a  meeting  representing  not  only  the  large  breeders, 
hilt  all  the  cattle  owners  of  the  State,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  stamping  ont  tho 
disease  and  protecting  their  imiiiouHO  interests  from  its  drcail  ravages.  They  ask  the 
press  of  the  State  to  please  take  notice  of  this  intention  on  their  part,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  price  and  wholesomeness  of.  beef,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  every  in- 
dividnal  in  the  State.    A  day  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  designated  later." 

And  also  the  following  editorial : 

''And  so  it  seems,  aner  all  denials,  that  the  fearfnl  cattle  scourge,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  has  broken  ont  in  at  least  one  point  in  Kentucky — in  a  herd  of  Jerseys  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  Speedy  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  stamp  out  the  scourge,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ruin 
that  awaits  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  interests  of  the  State.  The  peril 
of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is  without  a  law  efficacious  in 
the  case.  Already  the  leading  breeders  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  no  doubt 
something  to  the  purpose  will  be  accomplished." 

And  to  find  that  articles  of  like  tenor  were  in  the  Lexington  papers.  Thus,  through 
thev whole  State,  was  disseminated  the  information  upon  authority  of  Dr.  Trnmbower 
that  our  herd  was  affected  with  the  dread  disease,  pleuro-pnenmonia,  creating  fear 
and  oonstemation  everywhere,  and  jedpardizingthe  values  of  all  the  cattle  interests 
of  the  State.  Immediately  we  telegraphed  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  inouiring  of  him  what 
Dr.  Trnmbower  had  reported  as  to  our  herd,  and  thus  learned  for  the  first  time 
from  a  Government  official  that  it  was  reported  onr  herd  was  infected  with  plenro- 

Eneumonia.  We  cannot  conceive  what  changed  Dr.  Trumbower's  views  after  leaving 
ere  as  to  our  herd  having  the  disease.  We  do  not  understand  why,  after  his  change 
of  view,  we  were  not  notified  of  it,  being  the  parties  most  deeply  interested ;  why 
we  were  not  notified  by  Dr.  Salmon  that  he  had  so  reported ;  why  some  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  fjEMSt  was  not  made  to  us  and  the  public,  instead  of  seeking  an 
indirect  and,  to  us,  unknown  channel  to  reach  the  public  through  the  press.  We 
feel  that  we  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with  and  may  oe  wrongfully  subjected  to  very 
great  loss. 

Thanking  yon  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  law,  we  would  say  we  have  hereto- 
fore been  law-respecting  and  abiding,  and  propose  to  continue  s<r. 

You  will  readily  perceive  f^m  our  statement  as  to  Dr.  Trnmbower  that  we  would 
be  compelled  to  have  more  reliable  evidence  than  any  statement  he  coi^d  make  to 
believe  onr  herd  was  diseased.    We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  herd  is  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia ;  so  believing,  of  course  we  will  not  destroy  any  of  them. 
Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servants, 

FRISBIE  &,  LAKE. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Carman, 

AoHng  Commi$sioner  of  AgriouUure, 

The  following  is  the  published  card  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  & 
Lake  in  the  foregoing  letter: 

NO  CATTLE  PLAGUK  AT  CYNTHIANA. 

Editor  Farmer's  Howm  Journal : 

A  publication  having  appeared  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette  and  other  papers  that  a 
certain  lot  of  Jersey  cattle  nad  been  shipped  from  M.  G.  Clarke,  Geneva,  uL,  to  Cyn- 
thiana, Ky.,  we  desire  to  say  that  about  July  1  we  purchased  of  Mr.  Clarke  seven  reg- 
istered Jerseys—three  cows,  one  yearling,  one  last  winter's,  and  two  smaU  calves :  and 
about  one  month  afterward  received  a  &tter  from  him  stating  that  he  would  like  to 
seU  us  another  lot.  The  first  purchase  giving  the  satisfaction  they  did,  .we  visited 
Mr.  Clarke  and  made  the  second  purchase  of  seven  head,  making  in  all  fourteen  head 
of  registered  Jerseys,  Mr.  Clarke  putting  in  a  grade  heifer  to  pay  freight  &om  Gen« 
eva  to  Chicago,  111.  We  received  the  first  purchase  with  Nntnna  of  Tnnlaw  (9946), 
about  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  second  about  the  10th  of  August  Not  having  any  in- 
timation in  the  least  that  this  stock  had  been  exposed  to  any  cont^ona  disease,  and 
they  all  being  in  fine  condition,  we,  of  course,  turned  them  in  with  tne  balance  of  onr 
hera,  except  the  four  calves,  which  were  turned  in  a  lot  with  a  few  other  calves.  We 
can  state  positively  that  not  a  single  one  of  our  entire  herd  of  nearly  eighty  head 
has  ever  been  sick  since  the  Clarke  stock  was  turned  in  with  them,  ana  we  can  now 
say.  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the  world  are  healthier 
or  freer  from  disease  than  ours.  We  had  one  c^f  that  feU  into  the  pond  the  day  after 
arrival,  and,  we  think,  took  cold,  and  has  not  done  as  well  as  the  oalance,  but  with 
this  exception  have  had  no  sickness  whatever,  and  can  say  to  the  world  that  onr  held 
is  entirely  free  from  any  conta^ous  disease  whatever,  and  stand  prepared  with  onr 
herd  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 

Now  for  the  investigation  made  by  the  United  States  Government  on  AngoftSOand 
September  1.  Dr.  M.  R.  Trnmbower,  United  Statis  Veterinary  Inspeotor,  irat  oir^ 
dered  to  our  place  to  inspect  our  herd  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal' 
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Industry,  and  after  makins  a  thorough  and  oarefnl  examination  of  onr  entire  herd, 
consisting  of  seventy-one  head  of  thoroughbred  cows  and  heifers,  he  found  them  all 
healthy  and  in  eood  condition  with  the  exception  of  one  cow  and  one  heifer  that  never 
saw  the  stock  sold  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Keeier  and  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Illinois.  These  two, 
he  claims,  have  affection  of  the  Inn^  bnt  would  not  pretend  to  state  or  say  that  they 
were  affected  with  pleuro-pnenmonia  or  any  other  contagions  disease.  These  two,  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  the  entire  herd,  are  now  in  a  fine,  healthy  condition.  Tlien  he 
carefhlly  examined  the  calves  mnnins  in  the  lot  mentioned  together.  One  of  these 
calves  he  found  with  left  lung  consolidated,  this  being  the  calf  that  fell  in  the  pond 
heretofore  mentioned,  and  one  other  calf  discharging  at  the  nose  and  a  cough,  show- 
ing evidence  of  bronchial  and  lung  affection  in  a  slight  form.  The  cough  he  attrib- 
uted to  eating  rag-weed. 
After  examining  and  re-examining^  this  was  the  extent  of  his  discovery  of  any  dis- 
in  our  entire  herd.    Nutrina  or  Tunlaw  (9946),  the  cow  that  was  said  to  have 


taken  the  disease  to  Mr.  Clarke's  place,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  badly  dis- 
eased with  the  dreadful  disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  worst  form  while  at  Mr. 
Clarke's,  proved,  upon  three  close  and  carefiil  examinations  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  to  be 
entirely  free  from  any  disease  and  sound  as  a  bell,  with  the  remark  "that  die  was 
safe  in  any  herd,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  her."  This  cow  has  been  running 
wiUi  our  herd  over  two  months.  Now,  if  any  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  with  a  herd  of 
about  eighty  head,  can  say  that  after  as  thorough  an  examination  as  this  he  only 
finds  two  or  three  head  out  of  condition  he  certaimy  is  fortunate.  Now,  Jersey  breed- 
ers and  the  public  at  large,  you  need  have  no  fears  of  any  disease  £rom  our  herd 
We  propose  to  stand  by  them,  knowing  they  will  stand  by  us,  for  we  know  thel 
healthy  condition  substantiates  this  statement. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  correct  the  statement  made  in  the  papers  that  there  were 
twenty  head  shipped  to  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  there  being  only  the  number  uamed  above. 
We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  fact  that  not  a  single  head  of  our  herd,  in- 
cluding aU  the  Clarke  stock,  D<9th  cows  and  calves^  has  ever  refused  for  a  single  day 
to  take  its  feed,  and  certainly  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  its  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

FRISBIE  &.  LAKE. 

Ctnthiana,  Kt.,  Septmbtr  1, 1884. 

Three  days  later  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  addressed  the  following  let 
ter  to  the  Department : 

Cynthiana,  Kt.,  September  18, 1884. 

Sm :  Since  writing  you  on  the  15th  instant  the  following  facts  have  occurred,  which 
we  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you  of^  On  Sunday  last  we  observed  an  old  cow  of  our 
herd  was  on  and  droopy^  showing  signs  of  sickness.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
in  her  appearance  to  excite  alarm,  nor  were  her  ^mptoms  those  commonly  attribu- 
table to  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  However,  on  yesterday  the  cow  be- 
came very  sick  and  much  bloated.  We  relieved  her  by  puncturing  the  stomach,  allow- 
ing the  gas  to  escape.  But  as  she  was  evidently  a  very  sick  cow  we  immediately  tel- 
egraphed to  Dr.  £.  T.  Haggard,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Lexington,  to  come  here  this 
morning.  In  response  to  our  summons  he  came.  The  bloat  of  the  animal  prevented 
his  making  such  examination  of  the  lungs  as  would  determine  the  extent  of  their 
affection,  if  affected  at  all,  and  he  asked  that  the  animal  might  be  slaughtered  and 
9kV09tFm&rtetn  examination  made.  To  this  we  readily  consented,  and  the  animal  was 
killed  and  the  examination  made  in  our  presence.  The  right  lung  was  evidently  very 
much  diseased,  and  Dr.  Haggard  pronounced  the  disease  with  which  the  animal  was 
affected  as  pleuro-pneumonia.  Another  animal  in  the  same  pasture  is  sick  and  seri* 
ously  affected  as  tne  cow  we  slaughtered,  and  will  probably  die.  Two  or  three  cattle 
on  another  place  are  not  well.  Onr  herd  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  head, 
and  all  of  them  had  an  opportunity  to  take  the  disease  if  contagious. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

FRISBIE  &,  LAKE. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Carman, 

Acting  Commismoner  of  Affriculiure,  . 

The  meeting  of  stock-men,  alladed  to  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  in 
their  first  letter  to  the  Department,  was  held  in  Lexington*,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1884.  The  Department  is  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Bunyou,  sec- 
retary, for  tJie  following  official  copy  of  the  proceedings : 

PLEURO-PNEUMONU  IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  response  to  an  ureent  request  of  tbe  president  of  tbe  Kentucky  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association,  a  large  number  of  Jersey,  Shorthorn,  and  grade  cattle-breeders 
assembled  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  September  19, 1884,  to  determine  on  the  course  of  action 
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in  regard  to  the  report  ofljcially  maAe  that  plciiro-pnenmonia  existed  io  the  herd  of 
Jerseys  owned  by  Mewi-s.  Frisbio  &  Lake,  The  R«?v.  Ratherford  Douglass,  a  protni- 
nent  Jersey  breeder,  was  caiJfil  to  th«  chair,  and  Mr.  Daw  Rtiuyon,  of  the  Livestock 
Record,  was  made  seeretnr>'.  Messrs.  Frisbie  «&.  Lake  did  not  arrive  until  the  meet- 
ing hod  made  some  prc><;fess,  but  were  represented  by  their  attorney^  Hon.  Caleb 
West.  Mr.  KstlU  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  determine  whether 
pleuro-pueumouia  did  or  did  not  exist  in  this  section,  and  that  as  it  was  a  subject  of 
vital  iiox>ort  to  cattle-mon,  we  should  at  once  take  action  on  the  affair.  The  chairman 
responded  that  the  disease  was  the  most  destructive  known,  and  that  eveiything 
known  of  its  existence  In  the  State  should  be  fully  told.  The  secretary  was  thou 
handed  the  following  letter  to  read : 

[This  was  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Department  to  Governor  Knott  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  liM,  quoted  aboTe.] 

Several  snort  8ptvrli*'f«  w.-n*  then  made  by  Attorney-General  P.  W.  Hardin,  Dr. 
Keller,  X^eslie  ConibH,  Ethelbert  Warlield,  and  others. 

Mr.  Henry  Higx^ns  said  he  would  like  to  hrai  from  the  other  side,  and  Judj;e  We«t 
responded  that  all  would  be  told  in  good  time ;  that  he  would  give  everything  that 
hid  clients  knew,  and  stated  that  the  tirst  intimation  they  had  of  the  existence  of 
pleurO'pneumonia  in  their  herd  was  a  special  dispatch  sent  to  the  Commercial  Gazette. 
They  expected  to  prove  that  .Dr.  Trumnower  was  unworthy  of  cre<lence,  as  he  made 
a  statement  in  the  presence  of  responsible  parties  to  the  contrary  of  the  statement 
qaade  therein. 

Capt.  Phil  Kidd  wanted  to  read  a  dispatch  from  a  Nashville  paper  which  charged 
pleuro-pnenmonia  on  the  cattle  sold  by  Mr.  Alexander  McClintooK  at  a  recent  sale. 
Mr.  McCUntock  made  a  short  but  satisfactory  sneech,  and  wjieu  the  proposition  was 
broached  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  committee  going  down  to  examine  bis  h6r4, 
and  part  of  the  expense  in  killing  any  of  the  suspected  cattle.  This  statement  was 
received  with  mucn  applause.  Mr.  McCUntock,  in  response  to  a  question,  said  that 
one  of  his  cows  was  sick  at  Mr.  Henry  Biggins',  and  that  gentleman  referred  to  jyr, 
Hagffard,  who  said  he  would  delay  his  answer  until  later. 

Atter  further  discussion  the  reports  were  traced  through  various  sources  to  Dr. 
Tmmbower,  Gk>vemment  Inspector,  who,  on  September  1,  nnished  the  inspection  of 
Frisbie  &  Lake's  Jersey  herd  at  Cyuthiana.  Frisbie  &,  Lake  were  ready  to  produce 
witnesses  that  Dr.  Trumbower*s  conversation  thereon  during  ai^d  immediately  aXter 
the  inspection  induced  them  to  believe  that  their  herd  was  free  from  the  disease,  and 
that  their  card  of  denial  was  written  in  the  presence  of,  read  by,  and  conectad,  in 
one  instance,  by  Dr.  Trumbowor.  On  September  13  they  saw  a  Lexington  dispatch 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  giving  Dr.  Trumbower  as  authoritv,  that  £our 
ciMes  of  pleuro-pneumouia  existed  in  their  herd.  They  telegraphed  Dr.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  tue  Bureau,  who  answered  that  such  was  the  ^port.  They  then  telecraphea 
for  a  copy  of  Truni bower's  report,  but  never  received  a  reply  till  September  15,  when 
they  received  a  comumnication  from  Mr.  Carman,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure, mentioning  a  report  from  Dr.  Salmon  as  explaining  the  introduction  of  tiie  dis- 
ease into  their  herd  by  twenty  cattle  bought  from  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  111.  But  Salmon 
ahould  know,  aiul  Trumbower  had  been  told,  that  they  only  bought  fifteen  fh>m 
Clarke,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  his  herd,  and  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Trumbower  should  tell  two  different  tales,  or  why  they  had  reomved 
no  official  notification.  They  still  refused  to  believe  the  disease  was  in  thei^  herdfl. 
They  promptly  answered  Salmon's  letter,  also  one  irom  Governor  Knott  requeatiug 
them  to  make  no  sales  from  their  herd.  On  Sunday  they  were  notl&ed  that  two  ail- 
ing cows  had  been  found.  On  Tuesday  they  had  several  cattle-men  look  at  tham, 
and  were  stlU  without  assurance  of  plouro-pnenmonia.  Wednesday  the  cows  grew 
worae,  and  they  telegraphed  Dr.  Haggard,  who  arrived  Thursday  morning,  h^  a 
^t-tm^Um  on  one  of  the  cows  killed  &t  the  purpose,  and  found  one  lung  completely 
diseased  and  the  other  touched  by  undoubted  pleuro-pneumouia.  He  deolai^  the 
other  cow  affected  iu  the  same  way.  They  at  once  wrote  the  fiftcta  to  all  concerned, 
and  stated  them  fully  to  the  meeting.  Dr.  Haggard  detailed  the  result  of  his  exam- 
ination, and  showed  i)ieces  of  the  oiseased  lung.  Ajiother  cow  from  Clarke's  hflrd 
had  the  disease,  and  several  others  showed  symptoms. 

The  following  resolution  wasoffered  by  W.  P.  Hardin,  attorney-general,  and  unani- 
mously passed : 

"Beaolv^,  That  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Frisbie  ds  Lake,  with  the  accompanying 
papers  and  proof,  we  regard  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive  of  their  honest,  just,  and 
gentlemanly  conduct,  both  to  themselves  and  the  public,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  their  herds ;  and,  appreciating  their  manly  course,  we  thank 
them  for  the  cordial  and  interesting  information,  as  well  as  their  expressed  desire  to 
fully  co-operate  with  us." 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Leslie  Combs,  and  passed  nnani* 
mously : 

"Mesolvedf  That  whereas  a  Government  Inspector  examined  the  herd  of  Frisbie  ft. 
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Like  o4  Angast  31,  and  iiooe  be  r^porUd  tbat  plAaro-pneoniDaift  esdeted  in  0»id  berd, 
that  this  meeting  condemns  his  concealment  of  the  results,  reported  to  the  ^Qvernor  by 
Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  whereby  they  could  not  sooner  have  isolated  their  herd,  and 
that  a  copy  of  said  resolntious  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricnlture.'' 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Estill,  was  carried: 

^^Mtsolwdy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  goTernor  at  once  call  the 
legislature  together  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  exterminatiug  pleuro-pueumouia  as 
demonstrated  by  po9t'mortem  to  exist  in  our  State.'' 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson,  was  carried : 

**S0$oUedf  That  the  governor  of  Kentucky  be  requested  to  call  u|»on  the  Coiiiniis- 
sionor  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  8tates  to  put  into  quarantine  all  the  herds  of  cattle 
in  this  State  suspected  of  being  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia." 

Senator  John  8.  Williams  saTd  the  governor  ought  to  be  requested  to  call  the  legis- 
lature into  extra  session  to  consider  uie  matter,  and  if  such  session  is  not  called  the 
eattle  should  be  at  once  slau^tsred,  and  be  felt  sure  that  the  next  legislature  would 
pay  the  owners  a  reasonable  price  for  them.  He  said  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  it  will  destroy  the  cattle  interests  of  the  Btate. 

The  f<41owing  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted : 

^^Retolvedy  That  Messrs.  Frisbie  &,  Lake  and  the  Chair  api>otnt  a  committee  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  exterminate  the  diiwase.'' 

The  (&air  appointed  the  following  committee  in  eouforfuitv  with  this  resolntiou, 
▼iz  c  Qensral  P.  W.  Hardin,  A.  J.  Alexauder,  Leslie  Combs,  William  Warfteld,  and  D. 
A.  Giretis. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Lexington  on  Saturday,  September  'i7, 

B.  D0UGLA8S,  Pre$ident, 
D.  RuNVON,  S^erMary. 

September  24  I  visited  and  inspected  this  herd.  I  examined  partic- 
nlarly  the  animals  Dr,  Trumbower  reported  to  be  diseased,  and  was 
able  to  eonflrm  bis  report  in  erery  respect  At  that  time  a  number  of 
additional  animals  were  snlfering  firom  plenro-pneumpnia,  and  several 
seemed  to  be  in  the  first  stages  of  this  disease,  bnt  owing  to  the  great 
number  in  this  berd|  and  the  large  pastures  in  which  they  were  ruu- 
ning«  I  was  unable  to  make  a  careral  examination  of  all  the  anim^. 

October  3,  Dr.  Paaren,  State  veterinarian  of  Illinois,  found  a  Jerney 
heifer  at  Saint  Charles,  111^  which  belonged  to  W.  A.  Stewart,  and  had 
been  porcbased  from  Mr.  dlarke,  that  was  suffering  fh>m  pleuro-pneu- 
mopia;  also  a  ten-year-old  native  cow,  belonging  to  the  same  gentlemau, 
which  had  been  running  with  this  heiier  and  had  contracted  the  disease 
from  her.  Both  were  slaughtered,  and  ^fost-morttm  examination  is  said 
to  have  revealed  typical  pleuro-^neumonia.  The  following  week  Dr. 
Paaren  killed  a  second  Jersey  beifer  at  Saint  Charles,  whicn  belonged 
to  D.  B.  Moore,  whicli  had  been  purchased  early  in  the  spring  from  the 
Clarke  herd  at  Geneva. 

The  following  is  a  recapitolation  of  the  total  number  of  animals 
affiscted  in  this  outbreak  according  to  oar  information: 


^V- 


C.E.C.Dre -  «5  20 

C.  K  MJtcbill 30  i  13 

W.C.CUrSi* ^ 31  I  17 

iofao^oyU « yi  I  13 

).  H.  AS.  S.  Tripp '  65  '  7 

O.^.B*iley  Mi  6 

A.  (1.  Eplert , , 100  8 

D.  W.  K»«Uag» , 1  *  1 

W.  A.  IHewart '  I 

Frisble&Lake MO  I  16 
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The  following  statement  was  prepared  for  the  ose  of  the  House  Ck)m- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  in  January,  1884 : 

EXTENT  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NA'HONAL 
ACTION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  extent  of  territory  infected  with  contagions  plenro-pnenmonia  of  cattle  and 
the  nnmber  of  animals  actually  suffering  from  this  msease,  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  annnal  direct  and  indirect  losses  traceable  to  it,  and  the  danger  to 
which  our  immense  live-stock  industry  is  continually  subjected. 

In  Connecticut  two  herds  were  infected  during  the  past  summer,  in  which  12  ani- 
mals were  exposed  and  7  contract^  the  disease.  In  one  of  these  herds  the  affected 
animal  was  destroyed,  and>it  last  accounts  no  others  had  contracted  the  disease;  in 
the  other  herd  4  animals  had  died,  or  had  been  kiUed,  and  2  with  very  extensiyely  dis- 
eased lupgs  remained  in  quarantine.  Both  of  these  were  Jerseys,  and  the  owner  re- 
fused to  have  them  destroyed.  What  has  been  done  with  them,  or  what  wiU  be,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  as  the  State  authorities  seem  powerless  to  proceed  beyond  quarantine, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  secure. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  idthough  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
western  end  of  liong  Island,  to  Staten  Island,  and  New  York  City,  these  locaUtiesare 
quite  extensiyely  imected,  and  as  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  stables,  some  of 
which  contain  seyeral  hundred  cows,  and  many  of  which  contain  from  50  to  100,  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  district  in  the  country  at  this  time.  Recent  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  disease  is  extending  through  the  .riyer  counties,  and  exists  in  h^^ 
located  from  50  to  60  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  How  many  cattle  are  affected 
in  these  counties  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease  Jiere  is  really  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the  country  at  large  than  the  number  of  diseased  ani- 
mals would  lead  one  to  suppose,  because  it  is  a  district  where  many  thoroughbred  cattle 
are  raised  and  from  which  they  are  shipped  to  aU  parts  of  the  United  States. 

New  Jersey  was  recently  supposed  to  be  nearly  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  cases  occurred  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State  authorities, 
that  a  still  larger  number  of  herds  were  lately  known  to  be  infected  in  Union  and 
Essex  Counties,  and  that  a  yery  extenslye  outbreak  in  Hunterdon  County  was  re- 
cently traced  by  means  of  sick  cattle  shipped  to  the  New  York  market,  and  diacoyered 
by  the  inspector  employed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  who  is 
stationed  at  Jersey  City,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
State  might  bring  to  lignt  still  other  oases.  The  Hunterdon  County  outbreak  was 
oue  of  the  most  extenslye  that  has  recently  occurred.  It  was  supposed  to  haye  origi- 
nated from  a  car-load  of  cows  brought  from  Pennsylyania ;  but  where  these  were  in- 
fected is  not  known.  Seyen  herds,  at  last  accounts,  were  in  quarantine ;  and  as  all 
were  large  herds,  containing  from  40  to  70  cattle,  a  large  number  of  animals  were 
exposed. 

Inoculation  was  extensiyely  practiced  to  check  the  fatality ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
reliable  authority  places  the  loss  at  oyer  50  head. 

In  Pennsylyania  there  has  recently  been  another  yery  extenslye  outbreak,  which 
was  the  result  of  taking  a  car-load  of  14  cows  from  the  Calyert  stock-yards  in  Balti- 
more to  Chester  County.  Most  of  these  cows  were  taken  into  large  dairy  herds, 
which  they  thoroughly  infected.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Baltimore  cows  were  the 
first  to  sicken,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  natiye  cattle  were  soon  affected  with  the 
same  disease.  These  herds  were  yisited  the  3d  of  October  by  the  Veterinarian  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  company  with  the  State  authorities,  who  kiUed  8 
of  the  animals  in  his  presence  in  order  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  cases  were  typical  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  all  those  appearances  were 
present  which  were  recently  accepted  by  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  held 
at  Brussels  as  characteristic  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  most  cases  a  whole 
lung  was  hepatized ;  the  inflammation  was  of  different  ages,  showing  the  proffressiye 
character  of  the  disease ;  the  interlobular  tissue  was  greatly  distended  with  the  exu- 
dation, and  the  pleurisy  was  intense.  According  to  an  official  report,  dated  October  30, 
the  number  of  animals  known  to  haye  been  exjiosed  was  104,  and  the  number  of  sick 
ones  that  had  been  killed  or  had  died  was  46.  A  -semi- official  report  of  the  present 
month  places  the  nnmber  destroyed  at  70.  It  is  now  belieyed  that  the  disease  has 
been  entirely  oyercome,  and  that  the  State  of  Pennsylyania  is  free  from  it. 

In  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  many  infected  herds  in  which 
a  comparatiyely  large  nnmber  of  animals  annually  contract  the  disease.  By  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  reliable  Inspector  was  sent  to  Baltimore  late 
in  October  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  stables  there  as  regards  this  disease. 

Nineteen  stables,  containing  398  animals,  were  examin^.  In  twelye  of  these  the 
infection  was  admitted:  one  had  lost  more  than  200  animals  within  three  years; 
others  had  lost  heayily  for  years;  12  sick  animals  were  found,  18  recent  deaths  were 
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Admittod,  and  3  sick  cows  had  just  beeu  sold  or  exchanged.  This  uamber  of  sta- 
blee  comprises  bnt  a  small  part  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  nnmber  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  presence  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  disease.  We  have  no  information  of  pleuro-pnennionia  in  the  conntry  districts  of 
Maryland  at  any  great  distance  from  the  cities. 

One  or  more  herds  near  the  District  of  Colombia  have  recently  lost  a  number  of 
cows,  aud  at  latest  acconnts  bad  some  sick.  Within  the  District,  without  making  any 
regular  iuspectiou,  throe  infected  herds  have  been  found  where  from  3  to  6  animals 
are  admitted  to  have  been  lost  within  the  year.  In  Virginia  there  are  stables  from 
which  animals  have  recently  been  lost  with  symptoms  of  this  disease ;  bnt  noue  of  these 
conld  be  secured  for  es^mlnatiou,  and  therefore  we  can  not  be  positive  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

REASONS  FOR  BBLTBYIXG  IT  CONTAGIOUS. 

The  first  great  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  contagious  plenro-pneomonia  is  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  country  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  strip  of  territory 
stretching  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia,  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  have 
any  cases  been  found  which  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  the  disease  nnder  consid- 
eration. K  this  disease  were  the  result  of  climatic  causes,  or  if  it  were  produced  by 
improper  food  and  care,  then  we  sbould  certainly  find  it  distributed  over  the  whole 
country,  or  at  least  in  aJl  of  those  parts  of  it  where  similar  conditions  exist.  It  can- 
not be  originated  by  the  manner  of  stabling  and  feeding  cows  near  our  Eastern  cities, 
for  substantially  the  same  conditions  exist  at  Rochester,  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  Western  cities,  ana  no  veterinarian  has 
been  Sble  to  find  any  similar  cases  of  disease  there,  althongh  special  inspection  has 
been  made  by  comi>etent  persons. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  stable  cows,  however,  nor  to  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  acute  lung  diseases  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  outbreak  referred  to  in  Connecticut  occurred  in  the  summer,  in  a  country  ctis^ct, 
and  where  the  cattle  were  running  upon  nice  pasture  fields.  The  extensive  outbreaks 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  also  happened  in  summer,  and  were  in  the  best  farm- 
ing districts  of  these  States. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
about  ninety  herds  have  been  infected  since  March,  1879,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  appointment  of  special  agents  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the  investigation  of 
all  cattle  diseases  wherever  found,  there  was  no  disease  resembling  pleuro-pneumonia 
discovered  except  in  eight  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  that  State.  The  remaining 
fifty-nine  counties  have  been  free  from  any  suspicion  of  this  plague.  What  is  even 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  these  counties  are  not  distributed  over  various  parts 
of  the  State,  but  that  they  join  each  other,  and  are  all  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  State,  where  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  infection  by  cattle  brought  fromPhil- 
adelphia  and  Baltimore.  With  seventeen  of  these  herds  the  infection  was  traced  to 
cattle  from  Baltimore  or  other  points  in  Marvland ;  with  twenty-one  it  was  traced  to 
Philadelphia ;  with  ten  it  was  traced  to  cattle  from  herds  in  Pennsylvania  Imown  to 
be  diseased. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  of  life  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  cattle  where 
this  disease  was  introduced.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  nnmber  of  the  out- 
breaks referred  to  occurred  during  the  summer,  and  that  the  animals  were  running 
upon  irreproachable  pasture  fields.  Many  of  the  affected  cows  were  young  and  in  fine 
eenditioii.  In  Connecticut  a  Jersey  bull,  less  than  two  years  old,  and  two  steers  fit 
for  beef,  were  amon^  the  victims.  Again,  the  disease  as  we  see  it  here  does  not  occur 
in  isolated  herds  a  single  case  at  a  time,  as  does  non-infectious  lung  disease,  but  when 
it  enters  a  herd  a  minority  of  the  cattle  are  affected  sooner  or  later.  Some  of  the 
herds  in  Brooklyn  ana  Baltimore  have  been  losing  cows  frt)m  this  plague  for  years, 
and  one  near  the  latter  city,  where  but  about  fifty  cows  were  kept  at  a  time,  has  lost 
between  200  and  300  cows  within  three  years. 

These  instances,  all  recent,  are  referred  to,  not  as  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point,  but  simply  as  examples  of  what  has  been  occurring  for  years  past;  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  hypouiesis  than  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease. 

DAK6BR  GREATER  THAN  EXTENT  OF  INFECTED  TERRITORY  AND  NUMBER  OF  DISEASED 
ANIMALS  WOULD  INDICATE. 

Glancing  over  the  territory  which  I  have  stated  to  be  infected,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  extensive— a  single  farm  with  perhaps  five  animals  in  Connecti- 
cut, about  four  counties  in  New  York,  as  many  in  New  Jersey,  two  or  three  counties 
in  Maryland,  and  possibly  a  few  stables  in  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

14  A— '84  ^  , 
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la  most  of  the  infected  herds  there  are  bat  one  or  two  sick  aninuds  at  a  time,  and 
freqaentlT  there  are  none ;  for  where  the  disease  has  existed  fbr  a  certain  time  the 
ensceptible  animals  die  off  and  only  those  which  possess  a  certain  immunity  from  ii 
remain. 

As  abont  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  animals  exposed  are  able  to  resist  the  contagion  in* 
definitely,  a  herd  of  comparatiyely  insusceptible  cattle  is  in  time  acquired,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  this  is  shortened  both  in  Baltimore  and  Brooklyn  by  the  practice 
of  inoculation. 

But  these  stables  and  grounds  remain  infected,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  new  cows 
brought  into  tbem  contract  the  disease  unless  they  are  previously  j^rotected  by  inoc- 
ulation. 'Hie  practice  of  inoculation  does  not  destroy  the  infection ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  keeps  it  up,  but  it  enables  daiiymen  to  keep  their  cows  in  infected  stables 
without  great  loss,  when  without  it  more  than  half  of  the  new  cows  brought  into  them 
would  surelv  die. 

Another  tact  of  great  importance  brought  out  by  the  experiments  of  the  Prench 
pleoio*pneumonia  commiesion  is  that  about  30  per  oent.  of  the  animals  ezpoeed  to  this 
disease  show  no  symptoms  of  it  bevond  a  slijght  cough.  Such  animals  are  probably  at 
dttogerous  to  others  as  those  which  have  it  in  a  more  severe  form,  and  yet  they  can  be 
transportod  to  various  parts  of  the  country  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion. 
•  '  The  animal  which  ia  supposed  to  have  caused  the  outbreak  in  Conneotieut  was  prob* 
ably  in  this  oondition,  as  a  careful  examination  of  her  lungs  did  not  enable  the  veter* 
inarians  to  detect  an^  evidences  of  the  disease ;  and  yet  pleuro-pneumonia  existed 

S'  I  the  stable  ttam  which  she  came,  and  her  admission  into  the  new  herd  was  followed 
y  the  seven  cases  tbat  have  been  mentioned.  Similar  instances  are  referred  to  again 
and  again  by  the  veterinarians  of  every  country  where  the  disease  exists. 

These  infisoted  districts,  though  smaU^  are  then  a  real  danger  to  the  whole  country, 
because  all  the  way  from  Conhecticut  to  Virginia  there  is  a  lar^e  and  increasing  nam* 
berof  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  which  are  frequently  shipped  to  the  West  and 
some  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  infected  with  this  oisease.  Fortunately, 
the  owners  of  thoroughbred  cattle  have  generally  had  too  much  regutl  tat  their  repu- 
tation to  ship  cattle  when  there  was  any  disease  in  their  herds,  and  the  common  cat* 
tie  have  not  been  sent  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  do  much  harm. 

But  with  the  increased  price  of  cattle  a  large  number  are  being  shipped  from  the 
East  toward  the  West,  and  the  danger  of  carrpng  the  disease  is  consequentiy  increas- 
ing. •  If  the  oar-load  of  cattle  shipped  frx>m  Baltimore  to  Chester  County,  Pennsyl* 
vania,  had  gono  to  the  ranges  of  the  West,  they  might  have  done  irreparable  harm. 
AgaiUj  thetnoronghbred  Jersey  oow  which  went  from  an  infected  stable  in  New  Jer> 
say  might  as  readQy  have  been  shipped  to  the  West;  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
if  the  Connecticut  outbreak  had  occurred  a  few  months  later  one  or  more  of  the  herds 
would  have  been  sent,  according  to  contract,  to  a  Western  State.  Now,  while  it  is 
true  that  pleuro-pnenmonia  has  existed  in  the  East  for  forty  years  without  having 
been'carried  to  the  West,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  what  has  occurred  so  many  times 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  that  there  has  been  danger  of  this,  and  that  this 
danger  is  inoreasin|;  with  the  larger  number  of  cattle  now  being  shipped  in  that  direo* 
tion.  No  doubt  this  danger  has  been  exiftggerated,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  danger, 
and  that  the  disease  once  carried  to  the  Western  herding  grounds  would  probably  be 
beyond  our  control,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  experience  of  Australia  and  South  Af- 
rica, is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  grappling  with  it  whUeitcan  be  so  easily 
handled.  The  rapiditv  with  which  a  disease  spreads  on  these  ranges,  when  onee  in- 
troduced, is  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  of  last -summer  in  Soutfawestom  Texas.  A 
drove  of  cattle  brought  a  oommonicable  disease  to  that  section,  which,  the  army  s«> 
geons  believed  to  be  oonta^ous  pleuro-pnenmonia;  but  before  any  careful  examination 
coold  be  made  several  hundred  cattle  had  died,  and  a  large  territory  was  infected.  Por^ 
tanately,  investigation  showed  that  this  was  not  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  a  disease  which 
does  not  outlast  a  single  season  of  the  year.  If  it  had  proved  to  be  pleuro-pneumon\^ 
would  it  not  have  been  a  national  calamity  f  .  With  a  large  territory  already  infected, 
with  no  money  and  no  power  to  control  the  disease,  and  occurring  in  summer  months, 
before  the  State  and  national  legislative  bodies  would  convene,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anyefibctive  measure  could  nave  been  adopted.  • 

THE  INEFFICIENCY  OF 'STATE  ACTION. 

«-  Though  ft  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  States  now  infi»cted  to  rid 
themselvee  of  pleuro-pneumonia  these  hav&geoeralljr  or  always  failed,  because  for 
various  reasons  the  work  was  not  thoroughly  done.  We  saw  tlie  State  authorities 
of  Connecticut  unable  to  exterminate  the  disease  A'few  months  ago,  when  but  a  sin- 
gle herd  contained  sick  animals.  The  stables  of  Brooklyn  were  never  under  com- 
plete supervision,  and  some  could  not  be  entered  by  the  inspectors  even  when  the 
State  01^  New  York  was  most  active  in  its  endeavors  at  extirpation ;  and  though  the 
authorities  of  New  Jersey  have  been  engaged  at  the  same  task  for  five  yeais^  the  State 
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ti«t  im>bably  never  during  that*  time  been  entirely  firee  from  plenro-pnenmonia. 
Id  Maryland  the  assertion  nas  been  made  again  and  again  that  there  were  no  cases 
4»f  tfaM  disease  in  the  State,  and  yet  during  any  part  or  this  time  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion oonld  not  have  failed  to  reveal  a  considerable  number.  At  best  the  attempts  of 
^tbe  Slates  have  been  spasmodic ;  and  while  one  State  was  earnestly  striving  to  aooom- 
ipHsh  soniethin|[  a  neighboring  one  would  allow  the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle,  and 
^counteract  the  influence  of  the  former.  As  a  rule,  therefore.  State  action  has  never 
•been  tholt>ngh,  and  the  lack  of  unity  of  action  between  the  States  has  prevented  any 
'lasting  benefit  even  when  much  baa  been  accomplished. 

-ADVANTAOeS    OF    THE    WORK   BKIKO   DIRSCTEiy   BY   THB   UNITED   STATES   GOVERN- 
MENT. 

A  national  direction  of  the  work  for  the  extei^mination  of  plenro-pnenmonia 
woctld  overcome  at  once  the  discouraging  features  irWiiih  have  done  bo  much  to  pre- 
*venf  the  efforts  of  the  individual  States  m>m  being  ieTO0ftive.  With  inspections  in 
^erv  infected  State  the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle  -Auld  soon  cease ;  new  out* 
'breaks  would  thus  be  prevented,  and  the  danger  whicu'  has  so  long  menaced  th^ 
great  cattle  interests  ot  the  country  wonid  be  removed*  The  work  would  be  more 
thorough  and  energetic,  because  those  engaged  in  fit  woMd  not  be  directly  <v  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  good- will  of  the  interested  cattle  owners  for  their  posi- 
tions, and  the  plea  of  inability  to  payfor  the  diseas^  cattle  which  ^ught  to  be 
slaughtered  would  ^so  be  overcome.  These  have  beenfthe  principal  obsta^es  to  the 
success  of  State  action^  and  practically  they  are  so  gilBt  as  to  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  States  alone  to  free  themselves  firom  t^s  plague. 

THE   PRESENCE   OF   PLBURO-PNEUMONIA  COSTS    ANNUALLY  M0R8   THAN  WOULD    B9 
NECESSARY  FOR  ITS   DESTRUCTION. 

Owinffio  the  presence  of  pleuro-pnenmonia  in  therUnited  States,  every  steer  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  must  be  slaughtered  within  a  certa^  time  on  the  wharf  where  ne  it 
•landed,  This  restriction  upon  the  export  cattle  trade  is  8ai4  by  competent  authori- 
ties t6  make  the  price  of  our  steers  average  flOless  than  similar  animalis  shipped  firom 
Canada.  With  over  100,000  beeves  going  abroad  every  year,  this  makes  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000  annually,  or  enough  to  clear  our  country  of  the  disease.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  continual  losses  which  are  going  on  in  the  infected  districts,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  trade  from  the  many  false  alarms  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  this  disease^ 
the  entire  annual  losses  being  estimated,  by  good  authorities  as  high  as  $3,000,000. 


JJV^OTl 


IMPORTANCE  OF  INV^TIGATING  OTHER  DISEASES. 

•  The  proposition  of  establishing  a  permanent  bureau  for  investigating  the  communi- 
cable diseases  of  animals  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  While  we  have  no 
more  disease  than  other  countries  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  animals,  the 
enormous  development  of  our  live-stock  industry  has  made  the  question  of  contagiooa 
diseases  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  nsk  The  cause  of  these  plagues,  which  hat  oeen 
an  impenetrable  mystery  during  all  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  is  being  revealed  -by 
the  science  of  to-daj^,  and  the  infinitely  small  organisms  which  are  able  to  produce 
such  terrible  havoc  m  our  flocks  and  herds  are  at  last  being  brought  under  subjection 
themselves,  and  their  stndy  }]^^vealed.mticb  of  thd  greatest  valtie  to  us  in  pur 
warfare  against  them.  A  country  with  so  much  at  stake,  with  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually swept  away  by  tjhis  class  H)f  maladies,  cannot  aflbrd  to  be  idle.  Other  nations 
which  have  much  less  capital  invested  in  animals  than  we  have,  see  the  necessity  for 
this  work  and  are  makinj^  p^visions  for-  it :  and  it^  is  to  the  credit  of  our  country 
that  we  were  one  of  .the  nrst^  to.  enter  this  neld^  and  that  results  have  been  accopi- 

Slished  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  inv^tigations  of  any  other  country, 
at  while  much  has  been  do^ie^  while  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  saved  to 
our  farmers  by  the  factS'tbns'far  discovered,  we  have  only  made  a  beginning  in  the 
great  work  that  is  before  us.  Some  of  the  most  important  diseases  affecting  our  ani- 
mals are  still  mysteries  faiis,'and  though  they  atnl^aistrlbated  over  large  teh-itorles 
and  decimate  the  live  sf^ok,  we  are  ignorant  of  (|lieir  cause:  we  do  not  know  how 
they  are  kept  up  from  year  to  year ;  we  have  nomea^  of  combating  them,  and  the  idea 
bf  freeing  ourselves  fronl'their  ravages  has  scart^lv  daVned  upon  ns.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  necessity  of<midh  wo«}c  is  seen  in  thAreoent  investigations  of  Texas  cattle 
fever.  This  disease  hsAibeen  advancing  and  iniMting  new  territory  foe  a  century, 
xiii4,uutii  the  last  year  or  Wo  we  knew  nothing  l^^fit  it,  and  our  best  informed  vet- 
6rinariaiv9  and  stockmen.  4ld  ^^^  suppose  that  ii  .Was  found  in  one-fifth  of  the  terri- 
.  Uyy  which  it  has  actnally  overrun.  Those  were  points  which  it  was  necessary  to  nn- 
derstlCad  before  either  legislative  bodies  or  individuals  could  adopt  intelligent  meas- 
^U»  for  ]^  venting  the  aumoal  losses  which  have  been  most  discooragin^  to  thecatt^g 
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industry  in  large  eections  of  the  oomitiy.  And  "with  eyery  disease  there  are  eqnaHy 
important  points  still  to  be  investigated. 

The  laboratory  and  experiment  station  whicb  have  been  fitted  np  during  the  past 
snmuier  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agrioaltnrey  for  investigating  con- 
tagious diseases,  make  it  possible  to  attempt  the  solution  of  questions  which  were 
formerly  beyond  our  reach.  The  laboratory  contains  the  roost  improved  apparatus 
for  such  investigations,  much  of  which  was  constructed  according  to  new  designs,  es- 
])ecially  for  this  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  facilities  here  are  now  equal  to 
those  possessed  bv  investigators  of  similar  diseases  in  any  country,  and  in  some  re- 
spects they  ^atly  surpass  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  there  is  not  a  department  of  original  research  or  of  agri- 
cultural investigation  in  regard  to  which  there  is  more  pressing  need  for  development 
than  this,  and  none  which  promises  to  effect  a  greater  saving.  Our  losses  are  now 
heavy,  but  they  must  increase  as  our  animal  popmation  increases,  as  new  diseases  are 
introduced,  and  fresh  areas  are  infected.  But  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  dollars ;  the 
investigation  of  animal  contagia  must  throw  new  light  on  those  human  plagues  which 
in  our  country  alone  sweep  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  lives  out  of  existence  each 
year.  Some  of  these  animal  diseases  are  communicable  to  man,  and  have  a  greater 
influence  over  our  health  and  lives  tban  is  generally  supposed,  and  any  moans  of  con- 
trolling them  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  human  health  as  well. 


ENZOOTICS  OF  ERGOTISM. 

Early  in  March,  1884,  a  disease  among  the  cattle  of  Coffey  Ooonfy, 
Kansas,  whick  was  8api>osed  by  certain  veterinarians  to  be  foot-and- 
moath  disease  in  a  most  virulent  form,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  that  State;  and  such  exaggerated  accounts  were  sent  to 
the  press  from  day  to  day  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm 
among  all  engaged  in  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  West.  The  3d  of 
March,  Dr.  Wilhite  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Daniel  Keith,  located  in  Cof- 
fey County,  4  miles  northwest  of  I^eosho  Falls,  and  pronounced  the 
trouble  among  his  cattle  to  be  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  same  day 
Governor  Glick  telegraphed  as  follows : 

ToPEKA,  Kans.,  March  3, 1884. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lorino, 

Cknnmisswner  of  Agriculture: 
A  very  malignant  disease  has  broken  ont  among  the  cattle  in  Neosho  Connty,  this 
State.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  foot-and-month  disease.  The  feet  become  sore  and 
soon  rot  off.  The  disease  sometimeis  extends  to  the  kuees.  Over  a  hundred  animals 
have  been  attacked  in  a  few  days.  Great  consternation  among  the  cattle  owners. 
Can  your  Department  send  here  a  competent  veterinary  snrgeon  f  No  one  here  cao 
advise  what  to  do. 

G.  W.  OLICK,  Governor  of  Kamas, 

Two  days  later  the  following  dispatch  was  received : 

ToPEKA,  Kans.,  March  5,  1884. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

CommiBsionn  of  Agriculture : 
Veterinary  surgeon  reports  disease  of  which  I  advised  you  to  be  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, 

G.  W.  GLICK,  Governor  of  KoMoe, 

On  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  and  similar  representations  by  the 
Senators  from  Kansas,  Dr.  M.  B.  Trumbower,  a  veterinarian  whose  pre- 
vious reports  of  various  diseases  had  led  us  to  put  great  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  and  judgment,  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Neosho 
Fiills,  and  make  an  early  report  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
among  cattle  which  was  said  to  exist  at  that  place.  Be  started  on  the 
6th,  but  could  not  reach  the  affected  farms  until  the  9th  of  March. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  request  of  the  governor.  General  Augur  de- 
tiuled  Dr.  Holcombe,  of  the  army  veterinary  service,  to  make  an  im- 
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mediate  investigation.  In  company  with  the  governor,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre,  and  a  delegation  of  citizens  from 
Smporia,  Dr.  Holcombe  reached  Neosho  Falls  March  6,  and  after  a  hnr- 
ried  examination  of  the  Keith,  Goodrich,  and  Beard  herds  he  reiwrted 
that  the  disease  was  the  genuine  epizootic  aphtha  of  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  was  received  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
same  day : 

Neosho  Fali^?,  Kans.,  March  €>. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lorino, 

Cammi8$i<mer  of  Jgrimlture : 
Veterinary  sorfl^ns  A.  A.  Holcomb  and  A.  H.  Wilhite  have  to-day  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  infected  cattle,  and  pronounce  it  foot-and-mouth  disease.    Over  100 
head  are  affected,  bnt  the  disease  is  confined  to  stock  cattle  on  a  lialf  dozen  farms. 

G.  W.  GLICK,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

When  Dr.  Trumbower  reached  Neosho  Falls,  he  found  an  excited 
throng  of  people  who  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  making  an  im- 
mediate diagnosis,  and  rel3ring  rather  upon  the  representations  of  others, 
which  in  many  important  respects  proved  to  be  incorrect,  than  upon 
what  he  was  actually  able  to  see,  and  a  careful  judgment  based  upon 
this  alone,  he  was  led  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  upon  the  ground  for  the  preceding  three  or  four 
days. 

On  March  10,  Dr.  Holcombe  made  his  formal  report  to  the  governor, 
in  which  occurred  the  following  sentence: 

That  it  is  foot-and-mouth  disease^  cannot  be  donbted  when  the  symptoms  are  con- 
aidered;  for  to  recapitulate,  the  various  cases  show  vesicles  andnlcers  of  the  mouth ; 
veaiclesand  idcersin  the  cleft  of  the  hoof;  suppuration  and  sloughing  at  the  foot ;  ulcere 
of  the  rectum ;  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  udder ;  diarrhea ;  a  temperature  varying 
from  101  to  104.4  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  most  remarkable  enAciation  even  in  cases 
where  the  appetite  is  good. 

The  excitement  now  became  so  great  that  by  your  direction  I  left 
Washington,  March  13,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  to 
see  what  action,  if  any,  was  necessary  to  hold  it  in  check.  At  Chicago 
I  learned  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sin^ilar  outbreak  at  Effingham, 
111.,  and  was  requested  by  Dr.  Baucb,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  oi 
Health,  and  by  others  largely  interested  in  the  cattle  industries  of  the 
State,  to  make  an  immediate  investigation.  The  condition  of  affairs  in 
Kansas,  however,  was  so  urgent  that  I  concluded  to  press  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

I  reached  Tox>eka  March  15,  and  immediately  had  an  interview  with 
the  governor  and  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I  was  informed  by  both  that  the  malady  was  undoubtedly  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  but  that  it  was  so  quarantined  that  there  was  little 
danger  of  its  immediate  extension ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
I  proceeded  the  following  day  tq  Pawnee  County,  to  investigate  a  sup- 
posed outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  found  the  cattle  there  to  be  suf- 
fering from  chronic  indigestion,  the  result  of  feeding  too  exclusively  for 
a  long  time  on  dried  sorghum  with  a  probably  insufficient  water  supply. 

1  at  once  returned,  reaching  Neosho  Falls  March  19,  and  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  was  able  to  telegraph  you  on  the  21st  that  the  affection 
was  not  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  that  it  had  been  produced  by  local 
causes  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  spreading. 

Betuming  through  Topeka,  I  reported  my  conclusion  to  the  governor 
and  was  informed  that  experiments  would  be  made  with  susceptible  an- 
imals to  decide  the  nature  of  the  disease.  I  was  invited  to  assist  in 
these  experiments,  and  at  first  decided  to  do  so,  but  I  soon  learned  that. 
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the  investigatioa  necessary  to  satisfy  Dr.  Holcombe,  who  had  just  fyeeq 
appointed  State  yeterinariany  was  sach  as  to  require  mnch  mpre  tiom 
than  I  could  give  to  it  1  accordingly  visited  Kirksville,  Mo^  by  your 
(HrectioD,  wherQ  I  found  an  outbreak  of  the  same  disease  as  existed  at 
Neosho  Fallsi^id  from  there  rettfmed  to  Washington. 

In  Kansas  1  ftiet  Professor  Stalker,  of  Iowa,  Profeosor  Faville,  of  (}oli 
orado,  Colonel  teroom,  of  Texas,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Wyomiog,  who 
had  been  conujiiasioned  by  their  respective  States  to  report  on  the  nat- 
ure of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  of  quarantining  all  cattle,  sheepy 
and  pigs  firom  ICansas.  I  was  also  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  board  of  health  to  inform  him  if  there  was  any  necessity 
for  his  State  to  adopt  similar  measures.  Fortunately^  each  of  these 
States  received  a  report  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  did  not  exist  in 
Kansas,  and  what  threatened  to  be  an  almost  complete  suspension  ot 
the  live-stock  business  of  the  West  was  averted.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  cattle  industry  suffered  a  considerable  loss  from. the 
excitement  The  market  became  unsteady,  the  price  of  cattle  declined, 
and  buyers  became  exceedingly  cautious. 

April  9  I  received  information  that  Dr.  McEachran,  principal  of  the 
Montreal  veterinary  school  and  live-stock  inspector  for  Canada,  had  vis- 
ited Neosho  Falls,  Kans.«  and  Effingham,  HI.,  as  the  repiesentaiive  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  i>08itively  asserted  that  the  malady  at 
both^plaoes  was  the  real  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  Europe.  April  iO^ 
a  telegram  from  the  State  agent  for  Kansas  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conveyed  the  information  that  the  State  vet- 
erinarian had  just  reprted  to  the  governor  that  six  healthy  cattle  co- 
habited with  me  sick  animids  had  all  contracted  the  disease,  and  that 
^fhrther  experiments  by  inoculation  would  at  once  be  made.  A  letter 
'£r6m  the  governor  of  the  same  date,  received  two  days  later,  contained 
jsimilar  statements.  A  few  days  later  still  an  item  appeared  in  the  press 
dispatches  from  Washington,  stating  that  **  a  private  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived here  to-day  firom  the  governor  of  Kansas,  saying  that  cases  of 
sickness  among  cattle  which  had  been  most  carefully  examined  had 
turned  out  to  be  true  foot-and-mouth  disease.  He  was  afraid  that 
some  cases  had  got  in  the  herds.  There  was  an  attempt  made  at  first 
to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  but  the  information  was  deemed  such  as  should 
go  to  the  public."^ 

It  now  seemed  that  a  repetition  of  the  former  excitement  and  panic 
was  about  to  occur,  and  by  your  direction  I  visited  Kansas  a  second  time 
with  instructions  to  make  such  experiments  as  might  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease  beyond  question. 
I  reached  Emporia  April  20,  and  was  there  met  by  a  telegram  from  Ne- 
osho Falls  asking  me  to  join  the  State  veterinarian  and  Professor  Law 
at  the  governor's  office  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  Not  intending  to 
turn  backward  until  the  difference  of  epinion  was  conclusively  settled, 
I  telegraphed  in  reply  requesting  these  gentlemen  to  meet  me  at  Em- 
poria on  their  way  to  Topeka.  This  they  did  on  March  21,  and  I  had  a 
conference  with  them,  at  which  the  State  veterinarian  admitted  that  all 
attempts  to  convey  tne  disease  by  inoculation  upon  cattle,  rabbits,  and 
sheep  had  failed ;  that  the  second  experimental  lot  of  cattle  which 
had  cohabited  witii  the  first  lot  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  suffer- 
ing with  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  not  been  in  the  least  affected ; 
that  the  foot  symptoms  of  the  first  lot  had  only  been  noticed  with  two 
animals,  were  very  slight  and  of  exceedingly  short  duration ;  and  tliat, 
Anally,  whatever  the  disease  might  be,  it  was  not  the  continental  foot- 
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V*  After  receiving  this  information  I  returned  toTopeka,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  live-stock  commission  in  the  governor's  office,  when  tlie 
State  verterinarian  reported  that  the  malady  at  X^eosho  Falls  was  not 
the  foot-and-moatii  disease,  and  the  governor  sent  oat  a  dispatch  to 
the  same  effect  >  * 

On  my  way  to  Wasbington  I  visited  the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Effing- 
ham, m.,  examined  fhe-cattle  and  the  food  and  assored  myself  that  the 
disease  there  was  identical  with  that  in  Kansas  and  Missonri,  and  that 
it  was  in  every  case  traceable  to  the  ergot  which  existed  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  hay. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  AFFECTED  HEBDS  AND    BBIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE 

DISEASE. 

The  cattle  disease  in  Kansas  which  recently  attracts  so  much  atten- 
tion from  its  supposed  identity  with  the  contagious  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease of  Europe,  was  first  noticed  in  the  herd  ^f  Daniel  Keith  about  the 
33d  or  24th  of  December,  1883.  Mr.  Keith'9  &nn  is,  located  4  miles 
northwest  of.Keosho*Falls.  The  first  to  sicken  were  some  yearlings, 
which  were  noticed  la  the  morning  standing/^  iiumped  up,''  with  droop- 
ing heads  and  jerking  the  hind  feet  in  a  peqpliar  manner.  These  would 
walk  but  little  and  would  soon  lie  doym^ ,  Within  two  or  three  days 
they  were  inclined  to  lie  continually.  The  feet  wiere  examined  and  found 
firee  from  mud ;  the  interdigital  space  was  described,  as  red,  swollen, 
and  sensitive,  the  toes  spr^id  apart..  .The,  feet  began  to  swell  at  tilie 
coronet,  or  as  high  as  the  fetlock ;  a  line  of  se^paration  was  established, 
and  pus  appear^  within  two  or  tbr^e  days  firpm  t^e  first  symptoms. 
The  mouths  were  not  examined^  but  the  animals  were  supiK>8ed  to  be 
eating  all  right. 

On  or  about  December  10,  Mr.  Keith  bad  purchased  63  head  of  year- 
lings of  Mr.  Davis,  all  of  which  had  been  gathered  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles.  Two  cows  and  6  yearlings  were  bought  of  Alexander  Linn,  1 
mile  down  the  river  from  Neosho  Falls.  This  lot  of  yearlings  were  said 
to  have  sickened  within  a  few  days  a^ter  their  arrival  on  the  Keith  farm; 
it  is  believed  that  some  were  sick  within  three  days  and  that  all  were 
suffering  within  a  week,  and  during  this  time  they  had  been  fed  on 
shelled  corn  and  mowed  oats.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
how  sevarely  they  were  affected,  wl^ether  they  were  all  attacked  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  exact  number  of  days  they  were  on  the  farm  before 
showing  any  symptoms.  While  it  was  asserted  that  they  ate  no  hay  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  probably  some  hay  in  the  racks.  Ei^ht 
other  animals  were  purchased  about  the  same  time  of  neighbors  living 
within  2  or  3  miles. 

By  January  1  he  had  between  20  and  30  head  sick,  a  number  of 
new  cases  being  observed  each  day.  March  9  Dr.  Trumbower  found  a 
red  yearling  steer  with  a  very  hot  mouth,  mucous  membranes  much 
reddened,  a  vesicle  the  size  of  a  dime  on  the  soft  palate,  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  tongue.  There  was  also  a  small  ulcer  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  ;  the  temperature  was  104.4^  F. ;  the  animal  was 
lying  down,  and  when  forced  to  rise  it  moved  very  stiffly,  but  there  was 
no  swelling  of  the  feet.  The  following  day  the  vesicles  were  found  rupt- 
ured, and  in  their  place  was  a  deep,  r^  cavity  which  Wed  when  touched. 
Temperature  still  104,4o.    March  20  this  animal  appeared  well. 

The  cattle  on  tbfs  ferm  were  divided  into  two  lots,  which  were  in  ad- 
joining inclosiu^es,  and  were  separated  only  by  rail  fences.  The  second 
lot  contained  40  two-year-old  steers,  purchased  about  November  1,  and 
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was  free  from  disease  until  February  28,  though  some  of  these  bad 
broken  through  the  fence  at  times  and  mingled  with  the  diseased  i)art 
of  the  herd.  March  10  about  10  or  12  animals  in  the  second  lot  were 
sick.  Three  days  later  Dr.  Trumbower  found  2  that  would  lose  all  four 
feet.  At  this  time  there  were  118  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm,  of  which 
74  were  more  or  less  affected.  ISiae  animals  had  one  foot  off,  4  ha<l  two 
feet  off,  1  four-year-old  cow  lost  both  hind  feet  and  a  toe  from  one  fore 
foot,  3  others  were  affected  in  but  one  foot,  6  in  two  feet,  and  1  in  three 
feet.  In  nearly  all  that  showed  lameneas  there  were  more  or  less  mouth 
symptoms. 

Across  the  road,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Keith,  lives  Edward  Hind- 
man.  It  was  here  that  the  cattle  belonging  to  A.  C.  Goodrich  were  lo- 
cated. The  10th  of  March  this  herd  numbered  96  head.  The  first 
animal  affected  was  a  milch  cow,  noticed  to  be  lame  January  10.  Ko 
other  cases  occurred  until  February  14  or  15,  when  one  was  seen  to  be 
lame  in  the  morning  after  a  heavy  ice  storm.  The  following  moruing 
16  were  lame.  After  that  he  discovered  new  cases  almost  daily,  and  on 
March  14,  when  they  were  separated  from  the  well  ones,  65  head  were 
affected.  March  19  the  most  severe  cases  were  as  follows :  18  animals 
had  lost  both  hind  feet,  5  had  lost  one  hind  foot,  1  had  lost  both  hind 
feet  and  one  fore  foot,  and  1  had  lost  sAl  of  its  feet.  Seven  of  the  others 
were  lame  in  the  hina  feet,  and  the  remainder  of  the  65  head  affected 
were  more  or  less  lame. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  herds  the  sick  animals  at  the  time  of 
my  visits,  March  19  and  22,  had  small  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  2  or  3  had  hard  yellowish  crusts  in  the  same  situa- 
tion an  inch  or  more  in  extent.  In  no  case  were  these  sufficient  to  in- 
terfere with  mastication.  This  lesion  was  more  noticeable  in  the  old 
chronic  cases  than  in  the  recent  ones. 

Gnie  third  herd  which  contained  diseased  animals  was  located  about 
2i  miles  from  those  already  mentioned.  It  belonged  to  J.  W.  Beard. 
This  herd  contained  70  head  of  animals,  and  3  cows  and  2  steers  are 
all  that  have  been  affected.  All  had  been  running  together  until  the 
disease  was  noticed,  when  the  sick  were  separated  from  the  well-  The 
first  symptoms  were  observed  on  the  17th  of  February,  when  a  cow  was 
seen  to  be  lame.  The  second  one  to  go  lame  was  a  cow  bought  of  Mr. 
Keith  and  brought  to  the  farm  February  18 — she  became  lame  about 
the  22d  or  29th,  accounts  differing  between  these  dates.  The  third  one, 
a  steer,  became  affected  March  1.  The  fourth  was  a  cow  observed  to 
be  sick  March  lor  2.  It  is  reported  that  she  slavered  very  profusely.  Mr. 
Beard  states  that  he  examined  her  mouth  and  found  it  very  red  and  the 
tongue  covered  with  little  pimples.  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  she 
died.  This  animal  had  not  been  lame.  The  fifth  one  was  taken  about 
the  same  time.  It  was  lame  in  one  foot,  became  better,  was  affected  in 
a  second  foot,  and  was  entirely  recovered  from  lameness  by  March  11. 
At  this  time  Dr.  Trumbower  found  several  small  sores  and  discolored 
spots  in  the  mouth,  and  the  temperature  was  102.5  degrees,  or  very 
nearly  the  average  of  cattle  in  health.  The  highest  temperature  found 
by  Dr.  Trumbower  was  that  of  the  cow  purchased  of  Mr.  Keith,  which 
reached  102.8  degrees — a  point  too  low  to  indicate  fever  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

The  fourth  and  only  remaining  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Feosho 
Falls  was  that  of  Ohtistian  Pribbemow,  whose  farm  is  located  on  Owl 
Greek,  10  miles  southeast  of  the  town.  There  wer&  on  this  farm  183 
head  of  cattle,  and  but  16  have  shown  any  signs  of  the  disease.  This 
herd  was  made  up  as  follows :  54  yearlings,  24  two-year-old  steers,  13 
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two-year-old  heifers  with  calf,  15  three-year-old  steers,  and  77  cows  and 
heifers.  The  yearlings  had  been  pnt  in  a  separate  pen  and  fed  on  oats 
and  corn-fodder— none  of  these  were  affected.  Three  apparently  well 
animals  were  lassoed  and  examined;  their  months  contained  small 
erosions  and  discolorations  of  the  mncons  membranes.  Th^e  tempera- 
ture of  one,  thought  to  be  slightly  lame,  was  101  degrees ;  that  of  another, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  103  degrees.  Six  of  the  affected  ones 
have  either  lost  their  feet  or  have  them  in  snch  condition  that  they  will 
surely  separate  from  the  legs,  and  2  others  have  lost  digitid  bones. 
None  of  these  animals  have  shown  salivation  or  loss  of  appetite ;  but 
the  mouths  contained  erosions  and  discolorations  similar  to  those  seen 
in  other  herds. 

At  Hall's  Summit,  a  distance  of  20  or  25  miles  north  from  Neosho 
Falls,  George  R.  Smith  owned  2  cows.  About  February  1  one  became 
lame;  there  was  noticeable  slavering  and  loss  of  appetite  for  several 
days.  This  cow  calved  February  29,  and  Dr.  Trumbower  saw  her  March 
17,  when  the  calf  appeared  well  but  small.  The  cow  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  Her  right  hind  leg  had  broken  off  half  way  between  the  fet- 
lock and  hock  joints,  carrying  with  it  the  lower  half  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  The  left  hind  leg  was  separating  at  about  the  same  point.  One 
toe  of  the  left  fore  foot  was  coming  off  at  the  first  joint. 

Near  Hartford,  some  20  miles  northwest  of  Neosho  Falls  and  15  miles 
west  of  Hall's  Summit,  was  the  farm  of  Mr.  CToole,  where  another  out- 
break of  disease  occurred,  showing  precisely  the  same  symptoms.  The 
animals  at  this  place  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  before  my  visit, 
and  consequently  I  did  not  see  the  herd.  Dr.  Wilhite,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, thought  the  first  cases  appeared  about  January  10.  The  first 
animals  attacked  were  yearlings.  Soon  after  all  the  calves  became  aX- 
fected  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  large  steers  in  the  feeding  pen  were 
attacked. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  governor  of  Kansas  sent  a  veteri- 
narian to  investigate  a  disease  which  was  reported  to  exist  in  Osborne 
County,  According  to  verbal  information  which  I  received  from  the 
State  officers  while  at  Topeka,  this  disease  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  existed  at  Neosho  Falls.  The  distance  between  these  two 
points  must  be  at  least  175  miles  in  a  direct  line. 

After  investigating  the  disease  in  the  neighborhood. of  Neosho  Falls, 
1  proceeded  as  directed  to  Kirksville,  Adair  County,  Missouri,  t^  visit 
herds  at  that  place  reported  to  be  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
On  March  27  I  was  at  the  farm  of  William  Bragg,  who  lived  5  miles 
south  of  Kirksville.  The  disease  in  this  section  wa«  first  noticed  here, 
but  later  6  other  herds,  within  a  radius  of  4  miles,  have  had  affectea 
animals.  The  only  new  animal  introduced  on  the  Bragg  farm  was  a 
steer  bought  in  the  neighborhood  about  December  20.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sicken,  but  there  was  no  disease  on  the  farm  from  which 
it  came.  A  cow  that  had  been  purchased  a  mouth  earlier  sickened 
about  the  same  time.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 
weather  had  been  extremely  cold  early  in  January,  and  reached  10^  or 
12^  below  zero  at  other  times  during  the  month. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  there  were  4  animals  lying  in  the  stable. 
One  cow  had  lost  a  hind  leg  from  about  half  way  between  the  hock  and 
fetlock  joints;  Hie  bones  had  separated  at  the  latter  joint  and  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  protruded  half  its  length  beyond  the  flesh.  The  other  hind 
leg  was  dividing  at  the  fetlock  joint.  Six  inches  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
was  gangrenous,  and  was  being  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
organ.    There  were  a  number  of  abrasions  and  small  discolored  spots  in 
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the  mouth.  A  second  cow  had  a  healthy  month;  both  hind  feet  were 
]08t  at  the  coronet,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  was  gangrenous.  A  steer, 
probably  two  years  old,  had  lost  both  hind  feet  at  the  fetloek,  about  aji 
inch  of  the  tail  was  lifeless,  and  the  mouth  contained  a  uunHier  of  sores 
and  disoolorations.  A  second  steer  was  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
condition.  A  third  steer  was  walking  around  the  yard,  very  lame,  and 
had  a  large  slough  of  the  tissues  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fetlock 
joint  A  fourth  steer  in  the  pasture  had  both  limbs  as  high  as  and  in- 
cluding the  fetlock  joint  stiff  and  cold.  Still  another  animal  was  lame 
in  the  hind  limb.  Seven  herds  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  had  suffered. 
Six-abortions  were  reported. 

April  24  and  25 1  visited  a  number  of  the  diseased  herds  in  Efi&ngham 
and  ac^oining  counties  in  Illinois.  The  farm  of  Lemuel  Faunce  is  situ- 
ated 10  miles  northeast  of  Effingham  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Montrose.  The  first  cases  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  Decemb^,  and 
began  with  diarrhea  and  other  signs  of  digestive  disturbance.  GHiere 
were  21  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm  and  no  new  ones  had  been  purchased 
at  the  time  of  or  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak.  Two  cows,  each 
of  which  had  both  hind  legs  fuSeoted,  had  been  killed  before  my  visit; 
1  steer  has  a  hind  limb  off  at  the  fetlock;  another  has  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  formed  at  the  fetlock,  the  part  below  being  gangrenous;  a 
bull  has  lost  both  toes  from  one  foot  and  one  toe  from  the  other;  2  other 
animals  were  vi&ry  stiff.  One  steer  had  two  attacks  and  another  had 
three  attacks  of  lameness,  and  the  latter  entirely  recovered.  The  ani- 
mal that  was  first  to  suffer  still  had  sores,  i.  «.,  erosions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  upper  lip  and  gums  exactly  like  those  which  I  saw 
when  examining  the  affected  catUe  at  Neosho  Falls  and  at  Eirksville, 
though  four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  sick  ones  had  slavered  and  smacked  the  lips,  showing  that 
the  mouth  was  quite  severely  affected. 

The  horses  on  this  fl^m  had  also  been  troubled  with  an  eruption  in 
the  mouths  which  had  caused  salivation  and  loud  smacking  of  the 
tongue  and  lips.  These  were  now  entirely  recovered,  though  slight 
evidences  of  the  sores  on  the  lips  were  still  visible.  The  horses  were 
seen  to  have  lost  appetite  in  January  or  earlv  in  February.  The  last 
of  February  sores  were  observed  in  the  mouths,  and  it  was  six  weeks 
before  these  healed.  Only  one  hog  was  kept^  though  many  of  the 
neighbors'  hogs  had  been  continually  running  around  the  pastures. 
None  of  these  had  been  affected. 

Three  miles  north  and  1  mile  west  of  Mr.  Faunce's  farm,  Mr.  Dubroo 
had  yearlings  in  a  high,  dry  lot,  in  which  was  an  out-house  for  shelter, 
parly  filled  with  liay.  All  of  these  were  affected  and  all  recovered. 
There  were  here  160  head  of  cattle,  only  8  or  10  of  which,  all  told,  were 
lame.  Ten  or  12  goats  were  running  with  the  cattle,  but  remained  well ; 
the  two  places  mentioned  above  were  so  situated  on  different  roads  that 
there  was  little  if  any  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  outbreaks 
were  therefore  independent  of  each  other. 

Other  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Mason, 
who  lives  near  Wheeler  in  Jasper  County.  This  gentleman  owned  120 
head  of  cattle,  of  which  17  had  been  affected.  Six  animals  were  so  bad 
that  they  had  been  killed;  2  others  remained,  one  of  which  had  lost  a 
foot,  and  the  second  one  would  lose  both  of  the  posterior  feet  at  or 
above  the  fetlock;  a  part  of  the  tail  of  this  one  was  also  gangrenous. 
Nine  others  had  been  more  or  less  lame  but  had  lost  no  limbs.  On  this 
farm  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  cattle  were  25  horses  and  mules,  100 
hastR  And  40  sheep,  all  of  which  had  been  free  from  disease. 
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In  tlie  towu  of  Wbeeler,  a  single  family  cow  was  foond  with  "the  lower 
)uirt8  of  tbe  i)08terior  limbs  separating  as  a  resnlt  of  dry  gan]grene. 
Thrs  seemed  to  be  the  only  siok  animal  in  tbe  towu. 

Mr,  Keating,  who  lives.  6  or  8  miles  from  Effingham,  bad  also  suffered 
from  tbe  same  disetise.  His  herd  consisted  of  45  young  cattle  and  6 
cows.  None  of  tbe  cows  were, affected,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here 
that  they  bad  been  fed  upon  bay  harvested  in  1832.  The  young  cattle 
were  fed  upon  tbe  erop  of  1883,  and  of  these  8,  which  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition  from  the  lo8S:of  their  limbs,  had  been  killed :  two  others  were 
still  alive  with  the  feet  off  at  the  fetlock.  About  half  of  the  45  young 
cattle  >vere  more  or  less  affected.  There  were  60  sheep  and  a  number 
of  hogs  on  this  farm,  none  of  which  had  shown  any  signs  of  disease. 
The  cattle  here  were  attacked  about  tbe  8th  of  January. 

These  farms  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  what  had  occurred  at  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  different  places  that  I  learned  of  within  a  radius  of 
15  miles  from  Efiingbum.  As  a  matter  of  great  interest  connected  with 
this  subject,  I  was  informed  by  a  number  of  people  that  th^re  had  been 
a  greater  number  of  abortions  among  mares,  and  more  cases  of  difflcmlt 

Earturition  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  than  was  ever  known 
efore. 

Other  herds  were  reported  on  good  authority  to  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  at  different  points  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Col- 
orado. 

CLASS,  CONDITION,  SUEBOUNDINGS,  AND  CAEE  OF  THE  ANIMALS. 

All  the  diseased  animals  on  the  farms  visited  by  me  were  stock  cattle 
in  medium  to  thin  condition.  Those  worst  affected,  in  which  one  or 
more  limbs  were  separating  as  a  consequence  of  dry  gangrene,  had 
evidently  lost  much  flesh  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  There 
were  no  fat  cattle  on  any  of  these  farms.  At  Mr.  CToole's  it  was  said 
by  those  who  visited  the  place  the  fattening  cattle  were  attacked  as  well 
as  the  stock  cattle  and  calves. 

On  most  of  the  farms  there  were  cattle  of  all  ages — calves,  yearlings, 
two-year-olds,  three-year-olds,  and  cows.  The  calves  .ana  yearlings 
seemed  to  escape  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  older  cattle.  In  the 
€k>odrich  herd  were  20  calves  which  occupied  a  lot  through  which  the 
other  animals  were  frequently  driven  to  water  and  into  which  some  of 
the  lame  ones  were  placed.  This  lot  was  separated  by  an  open  fence 
from  that  in  which  were  kept  the  worst  diseased  animals  of  tbe  herd, 
and  yet  not  one  of  the  calves  suffered  in  the  least.  At  Pribbernow's 
were  64  yearlings  running  with  the  other  cattle,  and  from  which  tlie 
worst  affected  ones  were  only  separated  by  a  rail  fence,  and  all  of  these 
escaped.  At  Keith's  were  2  young  calves  sucking  diseased  mothers, 
but  themselves  in  good  health.  Here  also  were  hogs  and  a  litter  of 
young  pigs  running  in  the  same  lot  with  the  sick  cattle,  but  free  from 
any  signs  of  disease.  At  Kirksville  sheep  had  been  running  with  the 
cattle  and  were  also  healthy.  In  Illinois,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats 
mingled  with  the  affected  herds  with  perfect  safety. 

The  winter  has  undoubtedly  been  a  severe  one  upon  the  stock  of  the 
Western  States,  and  the  cattle  were  consequently  somewhat  below  the 
average  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  appearance  of  the 
disease  cnnnot  be  explained  by  this  fact,  however,  since  thousands  of 
healthy  herds  were  in  worse  condition  than  those  on  the  farms  in  ques- 
tion. Some  of  these  herds,  and  noticeably  that  of  Goodrich,  were  in 
much  better  than  average  condition ;  they  had  evidently  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for. 
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There  was  notUing  in  the  sarronndiDgs  of  the  affected  animals  which 
wonld  explain  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  feeding  lots  in 
most  cases  were  nnnsna%  dry  and  the  disease  had  api>eared  at  a  time 
when  all  mnd  was  frozen  solid.  The  soil  did  not  contain  enough  alkali, 
even  at  Neosho  Falls,  to  make  it  at  all  probable  that  this  could  have 
been  the  exciting  canse  of  the  disease.  As  is  nsnal  in  ihe  management 
of  cattle  at  the  West,  the  herds  were  without  shelter.  At  Keitii's  ttie 
(*4ittle  lots  were  in  a  ravine  protected  by  timber;  on  some  of  the  &nns 
there  was  little  protection  of  any  kind.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is 
so  common  that  it  coald  not  be  regarded  as  having  much  influence  in 
the  production  of  this  trouble.  All  of  the  affected  herds  seem  to  have 
received  ordinarily  good  care.  Keith  had  fed  some  of  his  cattle  Celled 
com  and  mowed  oats  in  addition  to  hay.  Pribbemow  had  fed  his  year- 
lings on  millet,  oats,  and  corn-fodder,  and  consequently  they  had  eaten 
less  hay.  Beard  had  fed  shocked  com.  In  Illinois,  Keating  had  fed 
liberally  on  com.  On  most  of  the  farms,  the  water  was  very  good,  but 
probably  deficient  during  the  cold  weather.  Keith  had  pumj^  water 
trom  his  well ;  Goodrich's  cattle  drank  from  a  pond ;  Beard's  from  tJie 
river,  and  Pribbemow's  from  a  creek.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  holes 
through  the  ice  and  these  wonld  soon  freeze  over ;  consequently,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  in  most  cases  there  might  have  been  a  deficiency  of 
wftter. 

When  the  animals  first  became  lame  it  was  supposed  that  mud  had 
collected  between  the  toes,  and,  becoming  hard,  was  producing  irrita- 
tion. The  animals  were  caught  and  their  feet  cleaned,  but  this  had  no 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  that  the  ani- 
mals were  cared  for  as  weU  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  slight  deficiency  of  water  and  the  exposure 
to  cold  were  accessory  rather  than  the  exciting  cause  of  tl^e  disease. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  DISEASE. 

The  first  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  Illinois  epizootic  were  diarrhea, 
lameness,  stiffuess  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  affected  limb,  and  coldness 
and  insensibility  of  the  same  parts.  In  Kansas  this  derangement  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  was  not  noticed.  At  ail  the  places  visited,  how- 
ever, the  lesions  of  the  feet  were  of  a  common  character  and  were  pro- 
dnced  by  a  common  process.  In  the  more  severe  cases  a  constricted 
band  formed  around  the  limb  at  the  i>oint  separating  the  gangrenous 
from  the  liAing  flesb.  So  marked  was  this  constriction  that  some  of  the 
owners  looked  upon  it  as  the  initial  lesion  of  the  disease  and  cut  across 
it  with  a  knife  in  tlie  hopes  of  reestablishing  the  circulation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  hope  was  delusive,  since  the  part  below  the 
(^ronstrictipn  was  entirely  lifeless  before  this  was  formed.  The  constric- 
tion was  the  first  step  in  the  eflbrt  of  nature  to  ri<l  the  body  of  parts 
tiiat  were  of  no  further  use  to  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  separation  was  a  citick  in  the  skin  at 
the  upi>er  edge  of  the  band  of  constriction,  which  gradually  extended 
toward  the  center  of  the  limb,  the  softer  parts  dividing  first  and  the 
tendons  and  ligaments  resisting  much  longer.  Generally  this  separa- 
tion was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  and  in  this  case,  as  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  limb  were  lost  a  companitively  even  surface  was  left  which 
healed  readily.  Some  animals  lost  only  a  toe,  the  dividing  line  passing 
through  the  joint  between  the  os  pedis  and  osooronce  ;  others  lost  both 
the  Oft  •*^^-»  «»*ii  08  coroTUB  ;  still  others  lost  the  three  lower  bones,  and 
th'^  ration  passed  through  the  fetlock  joint,  while  in  the 
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most  severe  cases  the  line  of  constriction  formed  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  and  the  fleshy  parts  sloaghed  off,  leaving  the  an- 
covered  bone  protruding  for  more  than  half  its  length.  Plates  V  and 
VI  are  drawings  made  from  limbs  which  I  secured  in  Kansas. 

It  was  reported  by  some  of  the  veterinarians  that  small  vesicles,  were 
formed  in  the  interdigital  space  and  about  the  coronet,  and  this  was 
doubtless  true,  as  such  vesicles  are  not  uncommon  in  gangrene ;  but 
their  appearance  was  far  from  being  the  rule,  as  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  a  single  one  in  all  the  animals  that  I  examined.  In  nearly  all 
of  the  cases,  whether  the  foot  was  affected  with  dry  gangrene  or  whether 
there  had  been  simply  lameness  without  death  of  the  part,  the  skin  of 
the  interdigital  space  and  about  the  coronet  was  perfectly  preserved. 
There  was  loss  of  neither  epidermis  nor  hair,  as  there  certainly  would 
have  been  had  the  disease  commenced  by  a  superticial  inflammation  in 
this  region  and  extended  to  deeper  parts  of  the  foot  or  to  higher  parts 
of  the  limb.  Indeed  there  were  no  abscesses,  no*  burrowing  of  pus,  no 
ulceration  about  the  feet,  which  could  lead  one  for  a  moment  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cause  of  the  disease  had  commenced  its  action  externally 
and  extended  gradually  to  the  interior  of  the  limb.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  skin  was  intact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  the 
part  was  cold  and  insensible  almost  from  the  flrst,  and  that  the  line  of 
separation  passed  entirely  through  the  limb,  removing  one  or  more 
phalanges  as  completely  as  it  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife,  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  disease  had  an  internal  origin. 

The  gangrene  was  not  confined  to  the  feet,  however,  for  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois  there  were  individual  animals  which  were  losing 
from  2  to  6  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  by  exactly  the  same 
process.  The  portion  below  the  dividing  line  was  very  dry  and  hai'd, 
while  the  line  itself  was  sharply  defined,  as  though  it  had  been  a  knife- 
cut.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  afl'ected  in  the  feet  a  careful 
examination  of  tiie  end  of  the  tail  revealed  a  slough  of  greater  or  less 
extent;  sometimes  it  was  simply  the  skin  at  the  tip  that  was  affected, 
but  oftener  one-half  inch,  1  inch  or  2  inches  would  be  found  discolored, 
lifeless,  and  dry.  In  a  very  few  cases  a  part  of  the  ear  was  found  in 
the  same  condition. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  enzootic,  because  it  had 
not  been  heretofore  described,  was  the  implication  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  With  some  animals  this  was  limited  to  a  more  or 
less  dif^se  red  discoloration,  without  loss  of  substance.  More  fre- 
quently there  were  circumscribed  dark  red  spots  or  patches,  from  a  * 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Very  often  there  was  loss  of 
substance— erosions  from  a  third  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  veterinarians  reported  that  they  had  discovered  blisters  in  the 
mouths,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  erosions  in  their  first  stages 
were  more  or  less  vesicular  in  character,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them  in  this  stage  at  any  of  the  places  visited.  In  some  animals 
the  part  of  the  membrane  that  was  being  lost  was  still  attached  by 
shreds,  in  others  it  was  entirely  removed,  but  in  no  case  did  I  see  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  vesicle.  None  of  the  erosions  presented  the 
apnearance  of  ulcers,  or  showed  any  considerable  inflammation.  They 
were  dark-colored,  the  borders  were  not  elevated,  and  the  surrounding 
blood-vessels  were  neither  prominent  nor  injected.  It  appeared  to  be 
only  the  superficial  layer  of  the  membrane  that  was  involved. 

In  a  very  few  animals  a  lesion  of  a  different  character  was  observed 
in  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  an  irregular  patch  of  mucous  membrane 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  was  elevated,  corrugated  upon  its  surface, 
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faanl,  insen$ible,  tariff 'H'Vtghi  color,  tinged  with  pink  and  yellow.    It 
seemed  to  be  a  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
deml  parts  being  partially  decolorized  by  soal&ing  in  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth. . 
There  was  also  an  evident  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

?osterit)r' parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  arsaaiM  of  generation, 
hat  covering  the  rectum  and  vagina  was  gen^lly  red,  covered  with 
mucus,  and  presented  spotsj^fuUMMTof  the  epithelium.  In  Missouri 
six  cases  of  abortion  inrcC^iwere  reported,  and  in  niinois  there  were 
inany  cases  of  abortion  and  difficult  parturition  with  mares. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  were  not  very  marked.   The  temperature 

of  the  animals  which  I  examined  was  about  normal;  with  the  exception 

of  a  few  ft'om  which  one  or  more  limbs  were  sloughing  and  with  which 

there  was  suspicion  of  septic  poisoning.    Drs.  Holcombe  and  Trum- 

.  bower  observed  high  temperatures  (104  to  104.8  degree)  in  some  cases 

'^  the  edrly  stages  of  the^ection. 

In  those  animals  which  recovered  after  showing  lameness  there  wai 
no  loss  of  substance  or  inflammation  of  the  skin*  as  would  have  resulted 
from  freezing  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  cause  lameness.  In  these  animali^ 
the  lameness  and  stifihess  of  the  lower  joints  wei^  the  only  symptom^ 
of  the  disease  in  the  feet,  though  the  same  animals  frequently  showed 
erosioiis  in  the  mouths. 

EVIDENCE  POmTIWa  TO  EROOT  AS  THE  CAUSE. 

In  each  of  the  herds  which  I  visited,  with  the  single  exception  ol 
Beard's,  there  were  typical  cases  of  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
with  an  evident  preference  for  the  x>08terior  limbs.  In  the  most  severe 
t»a«6ii»  there  was  complete  death  of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  middle  pop- 
tion  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  This  dead  part  was  sharply  defined^ 
first  by  a  constriction  and  later  by  a  crack  from  the  living  flesh  abovidi 
It  was  not  a  death  of  the  superficial  structures  alone,  but  the  skin) 
tendons,  and  bone  were  all  involved,  and  every  part  of  the  leg  bef 
low  the  line  of  separation  just  referred  to  was  completely  lifeless.  A 
study  of  these  legs  showed  very  clearly  that  the  disease  had  not  begun 
at  the  hoof  or  in  the  interdigital  space  and  progressed  upward,  for  these 
parts  had  not  been  changed  by  disease  of  any  kind  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  whole  affected  part,  which  had  evidently  occurred  very  snddenlyw 
To  my  mind  this  condition  made  it  very  plain  that  the  trouble  was  not 
the  result  of  any  disease  which  had  begun  in  the  interdigital  space,  or 
in  the  skin  around  the  coronet.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  worst  affected  animals  presented  typical  cases  of  dry  gangrene, 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  determine  which  of  the  condition^ 
that  these  animals  were  subjected  to  would  satisfactonly  account  for  the 
enzootic  When  we  turn  to  veterinary  literature  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  accepted  causes  of  dry  gangrene,  we  learn  that  there  are 
very  few  agencies  which  are  liable,  to  a^ect  a  number  of  animals  at  a 
time  and  are  capable  of  producing 'this  effect.  Compression,  burning^ 
caustics,  plugging  of  blood-vessels,  and  ergot  about  completes  the  list 
of  those  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  produce  dry  gangrene  in  young 
animals,  and  of  these  .the  last  is  the.only  one  that  could  have  jiossibly 
been  instrumental  in  developing  thetiontbreaks  in  the  West. 

The*.  j)eculiaritiafe  vi  the  -disease  led  me  to  examine  the  feed  to  leani  if 
aii^fVWmHual'quanti^of^  e^got  oould  be  found.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination was  to  show'  that  at  every  one  of  the  farms  where  the  dis- 
eased cattle  were  located,  hay  had  been  fed  which  contained  one  or 
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more  grasses  ergotized  to  an  extreme  degree.  At  Keith's,  Beard's,  and 
Pribbemow's,  in  Kansas,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  wild  lye  (JBHy- 
mus  virginumSj  variety  Bubmutictts)  which  contained  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  ergot.  In  many  heads  half  the  grains  and  in  other  heads 
every  grain  had  been  replaced  by  the  ftm^BS.  Garefdl'ireighings  of 
heads  brought  to  Washington,  and  from  which  some  of  the  ergot  had 
been  lost  in  transit,  gave  in  one  case  12  per  cent,  and  in  another 
case  10  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  of  ergot.  Now,  if  the  head  repre^ 
sented  one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  plant,  from  5  to  6  par  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  rye  must  have  been  ergot;  and  if  one-flfHi  of  ^t^e 
weight  of  the  hay  was  made  up  of  wild  rye,  then  a  20-ponnd  ration  of 
hay  wonld  contain  about  4  oances  of  ergot 

As  is  alwn.vR  the  case  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  results 
when  the  conditions  affecting  these  have  not  been  intelligently  observed 
and  carefully  recorded  at  the  time,  we  found  some  apparent  disorepan* 
cies  in  tiie  ergot  theory.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  explained 
in  a  remarkably  satisfactory  manner,  and  if  we  could  know  every  cir* 
cnmstance  connected  with  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  animals  for  thirty 
or  forty  days  preceding  their  illness,  doubtless  the  most  critical  could 
be  satiHlied  as  ig  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  every  subject  As  we  are 
compelled,  however,  to  rely  upon  the  more  or  less  defective  memories 
of  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  who,  of  course,  did  not  make  their  observa- 
tions in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  we  must  accept  the 
situation  as  we  find  it  and  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  a  connection 
can  be  traced  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  greater  part  of  the  c^ltses. 
An  exact  estimate  could  not  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  ergot  in  a  given 
quantity  pf  the  hay  in  Kansas,  but  the  weight  of  ergot  in  the  heads  of 
wild  rye  indicated  this  very  closely.  The  head  shown  in  Plate  VU,  Pig^ 
ure  3,  is  a  good  representation  of  this  plant  as  it  existed  in  the  hay. 

In  Missouri  the  hay  was  made  up  mostly  of  red  top  {Agrostis  vulgarii), 
but  also  contained  some  blue  grass  and  timothy.  The  red  top  and 
blue  grass  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  ergoted  grains,  and  an 
occasional  head  of  timothy  was  also  affected.  Figures  1, 2,  and  4,  Plate  * 
YII,  are  drawings  from  specimens  of  these  grasses  taken  from  the  hay- 
racks at  which  the  diseased  cattle  were  eating. 

In  Illinois  the  hay  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  red  top,^  aild  this 
contained  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ergot  Careful  weighings  of 
specimens  of  this  hay  and  the  ergot  which  it  contained,  from  two  of  the 
worst  aflSdcted  farms,  demonstrate  that  every  75  pounds  of  hay  contains 
1  pound  of  ergot ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  eating  20  pounds  daily 
of  this  hay  consumed  4.2  ounces  of  ergot  Doubtless  this  quantity 
might  be  taken  daily  for  a  considerable  time  without  producing  appro* 
ciable  effects  under  some  conditions,  but  when^-^e 'Circulation  in  the 
extremities  is  diminished  by  extremely  cold  weather,  and  when  in  ad- 
dition to  this  the  water  supply  is  limited  then  ergot  in  this  dose,  con« 
tinned  day  itfter  day,  becomes  very  dangerous. 

In  Kansas  I  examined  the  hay  on  adjoining  farms  where  no  disease  had 
appeared,  and  I  found  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  ergot.  At  the 
Dibble  farm,  which  joins  Keith's,  one  might  examine  a  dozen  heads  of 
rye  without  finding  a  grain  of  ergot,  and  the  same  was  true  of  hay  found 
in  the  town  of  Neosho  Falls.  In  Illinois,  at  two  farms,  I  saw  hay  of  the 
crop  of  1882  and  also  that  of  1883,  and  while  the  former  contained  some 
ergot  the  latter  contained  a  greatly  increased  proportion.  It  had  been 
noticed  by  the  people  here  thfct  the  red-top  hay  of  iho  crap  of  1883,  for 
"Sbme  unefplafned  reason,  was  greatly  inferior ;  that  animals  neither 
relished  it  nor  thrived  when  fed  upon  it,  and  it  sold  for  $3  a  ton  when 
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other  bay  would  bring  $10.  At  Keatin^'s  the  animals  fed  on  the  hay 
of  1882  escaped  the  disease  entirely,  while  those  fed  upon  the  hay  har- 
velsted  in  1883  alone  suffered. 

Evidently  the  year  1883  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  production  of 
ergot  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  Western  States,  but  the  local  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  situation  and  the  time  of  cutting  the  hay  had  a  very 
great  influence  on  its  development.  All  of  the  ergoted  hay  of  the 
affected  farms  in  Kansas  was  cut  from  bottom  lands,  and  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  it  was  grown  on  very  level  prairies  the  drainage  of  which 
was  very  imperfect.  Again,  the  early  cut  hay  was  comparatively  free, 
when  that  allowed  to  ripen  was  badly  affected. 

In  brief,  then,  our  reasons  for  considering  the  disease  to  be  ergotism 
were,  first,  the  character  of  the  lesions,  which  were  such  as  have  always 
been  ascribed  to  ergotism  in  the  past,  and  as  could  scarcely  be  produced 
in  so  many  animals  from  any  other  known  cause;  and,  secondly,  the 
extraordinary  ])roportion  of  ergot  found  in  the  food  of  the  animals  on 
every  affected  farm. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  cold  weather  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  developing  the  effects  of  the  ergot,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cases 
were  first  noticed  during  or  soon  after  such  weather.  Many  cases  oc- 
curred soon  after  a  severe  ice  storm  or  sleet.  Again,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  milder  weather  new  cases  ceased  to  appear,  although  the  same 
l^y  was  still  being  fed.  The  two  or  three  new  cases  in  Missouri  were 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  statement. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  cases  which  I  investigated,  and 
the  similar  cases  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other  localities, 
were  cases  of  ergotism.  Professor  Law,  of  Gomell  University,  Profes- 
sor Stalker,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  Professor  Faville,  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  have  seen  similar  cases  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  due  to  poison- 
ing from  ergot. 

CHARACTERS   WHICH   DISTINaXJISH    THIS    DISEASE    PROM  EPIZOOTIC 
APHTHA,  OR  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

History. ^^The  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  Europe  is  a  specific  fever  which 
only  arises  by  contagion  from  other  affected  animals.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  America  there  have  been  no  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  this  disease, 
and  in  Europe  the  conviction  is  growing  stronger  every  year  that  it  has 
no  other  cause  than  contagion.  We  may  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  fact 
that  foo^and-mouth  disease  cannot  occur  in  the  IJnited  States  except 
by  the  introduction  of  virus  from  abroad. 

When  a  disease  having  some  resemblance  in  its  symptoms  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  found  in  the  interior  of  our  country,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  ports  where  the  contagion  must  necessarily  be  in- 
troduced, it  becomes  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  determine  if  there  was  any  means  by  which  this  contagion  could 
have  been  transported  to  the  affected  herd.  When  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  spread  broadcast  over  a  country  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  trace  many  outbreaks ;  not  so,  however,  with  a  single  outbreak 
produced  by  so  virulent  a  contagion  as  that  oi  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. In  such  a  case  it  would  be  remarkable  if  it  could  not  be 
traced. 

In  the  present  instance  the  animals  of  the  affected  herds  had  been 
purchased  or  raised  in  the  neighborhood ;  no  foreign  animals  or  people 
had  been  upon  the  farm  where  the  first  attacks  occurred.  Foreign  cat- 
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tie  had  for  a  long  time  been  qaarautined  at  the  sea-board  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  it  impossible  that  this  disease  could  have  been  carried  by 
them  to  the  West.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find  any  satisfa6- 
tory  manner  by  which  a  foreign  contagion  could  have  been  introduced. 

This  important  indication  seems  to  have  been  greatlv  neglected  in 
deciding  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  Kansas.  It  was  said  if  this 
is  foot-and-mouth  disease  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  it,  whether 
we  can  trace  its  intro<luctiou  or  not.  Plausible  as  this  reasoning  may 
seem  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  diagnosova 
disease  oil-band  froui  its  supeiUcial  characters.  And  in  the  diagnosis 
of  contagious  diseases  we  miu»t  remember  that  the  symptoms  are  but 
the  expressiou  of  the  effects  of  the  virus,  and  that  these  symptoms 
may  be  simulated  more  or  less  closely  by  other  agencies  acting  upon 
the  animal  economy. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  any  disease  believed  to  be  contagious  is, 
then,  a  most  important  part  of  the  evidence  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion beifore  a  diagnosis  is  reached.  We  may  take  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia for  example.  Many  cases  of  this  disease  resemble  so  closely 
spontaneous  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  cattle  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  a  diagnosis  can  be  reached  to  inquire  if  the 
contagious  pleuro-pneumouia  has  been  introduced  or  if  the  malady  occur- 
red spontaneously.  The  same  principle  holds  good  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  other  diseases,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  when  the 
history  does  not  receive  proper  consideration  many  mistakes  will  be 
made  that  otherwise  might  be  avoided. 

Contagiovsnesa. — ^The  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
active  contagions  known.  The  period  which  elapses  between  exposure 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule, 
but  two  or  three  days;  a  very  large  proportion  of  exposed  animals  be- 
come diseased,  and  the  plague  spreads  rapidly  from  farm  to  farm.  As 
a  result  of  these  characters,  within  a  week  after  the  introduction  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  into  a  herd  nearly  every  animal  in  that  herd 
shows  unmistakable  evidences  of  having  contracted  it  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  animals  may  i^st  the  contagion,  but  this  proportion 
is  much  less  than  with  most  other  contagious  diseases,  and  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  rule  just  mentioned. 

-  The  disease  at  Neosho  Falls  showed  very  different  characters  from 
this.  Goodricli's  herd  suffered  in  the  largest  proportion,  65  out  of  96, 
or  68  .per  cent.,  being  more  or  less  afiected.  The  first  case  here 
occurred  January  10,  and  no  others  until  February  15,  or  more  than 
a  mouth  later.  After  this  new  oases  oontinued  to  develop  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  But  in  a  lot  adjoining  that  in  which  the  sick  cattle 
were  placed  there  were  20  calves,  which  remained  entirely  free  from 
disease.  The  isolation  of  these  calves  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  check  for  a  single  day;  it  was  even  said  that  the 
sick  cattle  had  been  driven  through  tiie  calf  lot  to  water,  and  that  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  when  attackol,  were  placed  with  the  calves. 

At  Keith's  74  out  of  a  total  of  118,  or  63  per  cent,  were  affected. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  but  20  or  30  head  had  been  attacked,  and 
ih)m  this  time  new  cases  continued  to  appear  until  March,  or  during 
a  period  of  two  months.  Here  also  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  a 
lot  of  animals  separated  from  the  sick  ones  by  a  simple  rail  fence 
there  was  nO  appearance  of  disease  until  two  months  after  it  had  at- 
tacked the  first  lot  Hogs  were  running  in  the  lot  with  the  worst  cattle; 
they  even  ate  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  ones  and  nibbled  at  the 
affected  feet,  but  they  did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  A  sow  had  brought 
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forth  a  litter  of  pigs  in  a  shed  which  forms  a  part  of  the  inclosoie,  and 
these  were  doing  well.  Two  calves  were  sncking  mothers  nnder  the 
infinence  of  the  disease  bat  were  themselves  in  good  health. 

At  Pribbemow's  only  8  per  cent  of  the  animals  had  been  attacked, 
and  among  a  lot  of  54  yearlings  mnning  with  the  other  cattle  there  was 
not  one  case  of  disease. 

At  Beard's,  in  a  herd  of  75,  the  first  animal  was  lame  a  week  before 
the  second  was  affected;  and  then  another  week  passed  before  the 
others  showed  any  symptoms.  Here  only  6  per  cent  of  the  cattle  on 
the  &rm  were  attacked,  and  one  died  within  twenty  hoars  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  symptoms. 

At  Kirksville  the  proportion  of  animals  that  saffered  was  not  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  bat  there  was  no  evidence  of  contagion,  and  sheep 
running  with  the  afi'ected  cattle  remained  healthy. 

In  nBnois,  on  the  Fannce  farm,  the  horses  saffered  from  an  ernption 
ia  the  moath.  The  exact  natnre  of  this  disease  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
horses  seldom  snffer  from  foot-andmoath  disease ;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  case  which  came  nnder  my  notice  on  any  of  the  affected  fkn^ 
where  any  other  animals  than  cattle  showed  symptoms  that  were  even 
saspected  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  disease  among  the  cattle. 
In  this  instance  the  ernption  in  the  horses'  months  conld  not  have  re- 
sembled foot-and-month  disease  very  closely,  for  it  remained  at  least 
six  weeks,  or  three  times  the  period  of  the  latter  disease.  Here  the 
neighbors'  hogs  wHich  were  mnning  around  the  farm  foiled  to  contract 
any  disease  or  to  carry  it  to  other  farms. 

At  Mr.  Mason's  there  was  still  more  striking  evidence  to  show  tiiat 
the  disease  was  very  different  from  epizootic  aphtha.  One  hundred  hogs 
and  40  sheep  had  been  exposed,  and  not  one  sufiiared.  Only  17  bovine 
animals  oat  of  120.  or  about  15  i>er  cent,  showed  any  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  Keating's,  60  sheep  and  a  number  of  hogs  were  exposed  but 
all  remained  well.    At  Dubroc's,  goats  were  exposed  without  suffering. 

The  disease,  therefore,  did  not  resemble  foot-and-mouth  disease  either 
in  the  proportion  of  the  animals  attacked  or  its  rate  of  extension,  ot  in 
attacking  other  species  of  animals  than  cattle. 

Occurrence  at  the  same  time  on  widely  separated  farme.^^Jf  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  had  been  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  country  in  any 
of  the  extraordinary  ways  which  were  offered  to  explain  its  appearance, 
we  surely  cannot  conceive  of  its  being  brought  to  so  many  widely  sep* 
arated  points  at  about  the  same  time,  especially  where  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  these  places.  In  Kansas  there  were  the 
Keith,  Goodrich,  and  Beard  herds  which  might  be  grouped  together; 
14  miles  from  these  was  the  Pribbemow  herd;  20  miles  from  any  oi 
these  was  the  cow  at  Hall's  Summit;  across  another  space  of  15 
miles  was  the  O'Toole  herd ;  then  it  was  necessary  to  travel  nearly  200 
miles  to  reach  the  Osborne  Oounty  cases.  Again,  the  same  disease  un- 
doubtedly existed  at  several  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
There  had  been  no  communication  between  these  places,  and  if  we 
assumed  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  foreign  contagion  it  was  neces- 
saty  to  conclude  that  a  considerable  number  of  independent  introduc- 
tions of  this  had  occurred  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  This  assump- 
tion, in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  contagion  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  tracing  such  intro- 
duction at  this  time,  was  so  improbable  that  it  conld  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted even  if  all  othei' evidence  had  pointed  to  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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Cimiparis&n  of  9ffmptom8. — The  symptoms  of  foot-and-moath  disease 
are  coiistitational  and  local.  The  oonstitational  symptdms  are  loss  of 
appetite,  elevation  of  temperature,  and  other  signs  common  to  fevers. 
The  local  symptoms  consist  in  an  eruption  of  blisters  in  the  month,  be^ 
tween  the  toes,  about  the  coronet,  and  on  the  udder  and  teats.  In  order 
to  understand  the  differenpe  in  symptoms  between  the  recent  disease  in 
the  Western  States  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine each  of  those  x)oints  separately. 

The  oonsHtutional  sfymptoms. — ^In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  usu- 
ally a  very  marked  increase  of  temperature,  reaching  from  104^  to  107o. 
At  Neosho  Falls  the  temperature,  as  a  rule^  did  not  exceed  what  migbt 
reasonably  be  expected  in  health.  Some  of  the  perfectly  heiUthy  year- 
lings had  a  temperature  of  103^,  while  that  of  most  of  the  sick  ones  was 
below  this  x)oint.  One  of  the  steers  in  the  early  stages  of  disease  at 
Keith's  showed  104.4<^  on  March  9,  which  was  about  the  highest  point 
reached  by  any.  In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  but  here  the  universal  testimony  was  that  the 
appetite  had  remained  good  throughout  and  there  was  no  trouble  iu 
mMtlcation  or  swallowing.  In  Illinois  tiiere  were  marked  symptoms  of 
digestive  disturbance,  and  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  diarrhea. 

The  mouth  eymptotne* — In  foot^and'^mouth  disease  there  is  an  eruption 
of  blisters  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips^  gums,  tongue,  and 
pidate,  which  are  numerous  and  painful.  Often  they  unite  with  each 
other  and  form  largepatches,  firom  which  the  covering  becomes  detached^ 
leaving  ulcerous  patches  of  a  bright  red  color  and  of  great  sensitiveness. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  animals  in  this  condition  to  eat  hay  or  other 
dry  food,  and  it  is  necessary  to  support  them  with  grueh  Such  animals 
stand,  making  a  peculiar  a^d  rather  loud  smacking  noise  with  the  lips 
and  tongue,  grinding  the  teeth  and  slavering  proftisely.  In  Kansas  the 
mouth  symptoms  were  mudi  less  severe  than  this,  but  two  or  three 
animals  were  reported  to  have  had  any  salivation  or  any  difficulty  in 
eating  hay.  Some  of  the  mouths  presented  erosions,  which  were  mostly 
small,  very  superficial,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ulceration.  I  did 
not  see  a  single  blister,  but  a  few  of  titiese  were  reported  by  those  who 
visited  the  herds  at  an  earlier  date.  The  lesions  which  I  saw  in  the 
mouths  seemed  to  be  due  ratiier  to  a  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
than  to  vesication ;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  appearances  did  not 
differ  materially  at  the  time  of  my  visit  ftx)m  what  they  were  when  tiie 
veterinarians  first  saw  them.  In  one  or  two  animals  there  were  large 
patches  of  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  a  yellowish  color,  hard  and 
difficult  to  detach.  Healthy  herds  in  the  vicinity  were  visited,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  these  cattle  were  found  discolorations  and  erosions  very 
similar  to,  though  less  extensive  than,  those  seen  in  the  sick  ones.  In 
Missouri  some  of  the  cattle  had  the  mouths  involved  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  I  saw  in  Kansas,  but  others  with  equally  bad  feet  had  per- 
fectly sound  mouths.  Here  I  saw  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  becom- 
ing detached,  but  no  blisters.  Figures  1  and  2,  Plat«  X,  show  tiie 
highly  inflamed  condition  of  the  ulcers  in  the  real  foot-and-mouth  dis' 
ease. 

The  cattle  in  Illinois  still  had  erosions  in  their  months  as  late  as  April 
24^  which  were  identical  in  appearance  with  those  I  saw  in  Kansas.  The 
8feer  which  first  came  down  with  the  disease  on  the  Fauuce  farm,  and 
which  had  consequently  been  afiected  about  four  months,  showed  these 
about  as  plainly  as  any  animals  I  saw  in  Kansas*  In  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease the  eruption  disappears  in  from  two  to  three  weeks^  and  the  animal 
is  convalescent    Before  proceeding  to  Kansas  and  Ilhnois  the  second 
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time,  I  visited  the  herds  at  Portland,  Me.,  which  had  been  affected  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  contrast  was  very  striking.  Althoagh  the 
cattle  in  Maine  had  not  showed  the  disease  until  the  second  week  in 
February,  they  were  on  the  16th  of  April  in  apparently  good  health. 
There  were  no  longer  any  sores  in  the  months  or  on  the  feet.  A  week 
later  than  this  I  found  cattle  in  Illinois  that  sickened  in  December  and 
still  had  as  marked  mouth  symptoms  as  could  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Western  herds. 

Tlisfeet  symptoms. — ^The  interdigital  spaces  and  the  coronet  are  the 
seat  of  the  eruption  in  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Kot  only  is  there  red- 
ness, heat,  and  swelling  in  these  parts,  but  there  is  formation  of  blisters, 
loss  of  epithelium,  and  a  secretion  from  the  whole  affected  surface  of 
the  skin.  The  appearance  of  the  feet  with  sheep  and  cattle  having  this 
disease  is  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  Plate  IX.  Sometimes  abscesses 
form  beneath  the  horn,  from  which  the  pus  may  burrow  and  cause  the 
loss  of  the  fioofs,  or  even  affect  the  ligaments  and  joints.  But  severe 
complications  in  the  region  of  the  foot  do  not  occur  except  from  this 
cause.  With  the  cattle  which  I  visited,  the  feet  presented  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Some  of  the  Umbs  were  separating,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  diy  gangrene,  half  way  between  the  fetlock  and  hock  joints, 
wi^  the  skin  of  the  foot  still  in  perfect  condition,  though  dead.  In 
others  the  separation  occurred  at  the  fetlock,  and  in  many  others  at  the 
joints  belpw,  but  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  burrowing  of  pus.  In- 
deed, very  little  pus  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  feet.  It  is  not  rare  to 
see  the  horn  of  one  or  both  toes  lost  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  it 
would  be  remarkable  for  the  whole  toe^  including  the  bone,  to  slough 
off,  as  occurred  so.  frequently  here.  I  did  not  see  a  case  where  the  hoof 
was  lost  without  a  loss  of  the  bone  at  the  same  time.  The  complete 
death  of  the  foot  to  the  fetlock,  or  even  higher,  as  occurred  in  all  the 
worst  cases  in  the  West,  is  altogether  unjieard  of  in  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. While  there  was  redness,  heat,  and  swelling  above  the  hue  of 
separation,  I  saw  no  appearance  of  blisters  between  the  toes  or  around 
the  coronet.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affected  animals  were  simply 
lame,  and  had  neither  blisters  nor  sores  about  the  feet.  Finally,  the 
disease  was  generally  confined  to  the  hind  feet,  or,  if  it  attacked  a 
forefoot,r  it  was  only  after  both  hind  ones  were  affected.  Foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  no  such  decided  preference  for  the  posterior  exti*em- 
ities. 

Tlie  eruption  on  the  udder. — In  only  one  case  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
the  West  was  there  any  appearance  of  an  eruption  on  the  udder  of  the 
affected  cow.  This  was  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Keith,  the  young  calf  of 
which  died,  as  was  supposed  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  contracted 
from  its  mother.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  sores  which  evidently 
existed  on  the  udder  of  this  cow,  not  having  seen  her  until  they  were 
nearly  healed.  There  is  also  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
calf  s  death.  Certain  it  is  that  an  eruption  of  blisters  on  the  udder  is 
an  extremely  common  occurrence  in  foot-and-mouth  disease  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  X).  In  the  West,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  cows  were 
affected,  and  but  one  had  any  symptoms  of  this  kind. 

Beviewing  these  symptoms,  we  can  see  that  the  disease  which  I  in- 
vestigated had  few  if  any  characters  in  common  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Among  the  whole  number  there  was  not  a  single  animal  which 
presented  the  typical  characters  of  this  plague.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  single  animal  which  presented  even  the  typical  mouth  symptoms, 
or  the  typical  feet  symptoms  of  that  disease.    The  history,  the  charac- 
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ters,  the  symptoms,  everything  connected  with  the  disease,  led  us  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  the  contagious  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

CHARACTEUS  WHICH  DISTINGUISH  THIS  DISEASE  FROM  FOUL-IN-THE- 

FOOT. 

The  disease  known  as  foul-in-the-foot,  and  often  called  foot-rot,  has 
its  origin  in  the  skin  of  the  interdigital  space.  It  begins  as  a  superfi- 
cial inflammation,  which  is  followed  by  sloughing,  ulceration,  suppura- 
tion, the  burrowing  of  pus,  and  the  formation  of  sinuses.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  disease  may  gradually  extend  beneath  the  horn  of  the  toes  and 
toward  the  deeper  parts  of  the  foot,  until  the  tendons,  bones,  ligaments, 
and  articulations  are  involved.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  even  extend 
to  or  above  the  fetlock  joint.  Steel,  in  his  new  work  on  the  "  Diseases 
of  the  Ox,"  sums  up  this  characteristic  of  the  disease  as  follows : 

Thus  the  patholofl^oal  conditions  of  this  disease  are,  at  fiist,  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  interdigital  sabstance,  which  may  be  partially  removed  by  slonghing, 
then  the  presence  of  pns  beneath  the  hoof-horn,  boring  and  forming  simple  sinuses, 
which  extend  ontwaras  and  burst  on  the  surface.  The  patient  is  very  lainef  and  the 
digits  are  separated  from  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

That  is,  foul  begins  between  the  toes,  forms  sores  there,  and  these 
slowly  extend  by  ulceration  and  the  burrowing  of  pus.  Neither  in 
Kansas,  Missouri,  nor  Illinois  were  any  such  pathological  characters  as 
these  seen.  There  was  sudden  and  complete  death  of  a  toe  or  of  a  foot, 
or  in  some  cases  of  a  leg  as  high  as  the  hock  joint ;  the  disease  showed 
no  tendency  to  extend,  but  was  limited  by  a  groove  around  the  limb, 
which  soon  became  a  crack,  and  the  affected  portion  was  sloughed  off. 
There  was  no  burrowing  of  pus,  no  ulceration,  and  when  the  lifeless 
portion  of  the  limb  had  separated,  the  stump  healed  as  readily  as  could 
be  expected.  The  disease  was  dry  gangrene  beyond  question,  and  dry 
gangrene  is  not  produced  by  foul-in-the-foot. 

Again,  those  who  so  confidently  i>ronounced  the  disease  to  be  foul, 
overlooked  the  gangrene  of  the  tails,  which  was  present  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  was  most  marked  in  those  animals  in  which  the  feet 
were  most  severely  afltected. 

Finally,  the  digestive  disturbance  and  the  lesions  in  the  mouths  were 
too  evidently  connected  with  the  disease  in  the  feet  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  consideration.  . 

It  is  surprising  that  two  diseases  having  such  different  symptoms 
could  be  confounded,  and  the  mistake  of  such  a  number  of  competent 
veterinarians  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex- 
amination was  hurried  and  superficial,  and  that  ergotism  among  ani- 
mals has  received  but  little  attention  in  English-speaking  countries. 

OBJECTIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN    URGED  AGAINST    THE    THEORY   OP 
ERGOTISM  IN  KANSAS. 

When  we  first  diagnosed  the  disease  at  Neosho  Falls  to  be  ergotism, 
we  were  met  by  the  objection  that  ergotism  could  not  occur  without 
ergot  in  the  food,  and  that  this  condition  did  not  exist  on  the  affected 
farms.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes  inspection  of  the  hay  racks,  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  the  hay  at  Keith's,  Beard's,  and 
Pribbemow's  contained. a  large  quantity  of  ergot  in  the  wild  rye  which 
made  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  forage.  And  subsequent  ex- 
amination has  proved  its  existence  nearly  everywhere  that  this  disease 
occurred. 
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pmb mmm 1 1  mm  wh» certaMly ^m^  tm tawne \mam m  better.    Iheq^o- 
tatftMW  tea  ntmHiwA  wMthanatm  at  t#  tibe  cfiects  ci  trgoc  aad  tte 

Jl^aa^itwas  asud  tbat  it  m|«iicil  cMnw  qmiiiirt  of  <fgol  to 
pfMbK  appndaUe  c&cis  fls  cattle,  and  ertm  if  tfcoui  is  tkaicMe 
caMie  ^  fftBgnme,  tte  qwuttitj  itnad  m  ike  fiaasw  kaj  va«  tflCaU j 
inmllntmt  to  aeeosst  fiir  tbeae  molu.  To  this  I  twfij  tkMt  tgjsoi  ia 
difierart  tfaaniw  m  kmown  to  diflier  viddj  is  its  pniww  q«aiiiti«; 
titat  ecftala  eomiitkmMf  nwh  as  ei^UMily  tokd  vcatkcr  aad  drfcifacy 
of  difakiDf  valcr,  midoiibtedly  incnaae  iti  cfiecti  in  a  tctt  importaat 
defre«,  aad  that,  iaan j,  we  do  not  kaov  kcnr  aock  is  aftaall j  ncces- 
mry  U»  eawe  diy  gaagifiift.  Caie6d  cgmum  of  the  gaaatity  of  «g|?Pt 
fa  tibo  haj  ia  IIUdoUl  MiMoiiri,  and  Kansas  thow  that  ti*esfc  catde  most 
kave  takea  with  tlinr  Isod  tmm  3  to  4  omxca  of  this  poisoo  esch  da^. 
Tbe  dose  cf  erigot  leeoaaneiided  by  sUadaid  veioiiiary  aathoritiea  as 
safe  tor  medical  purposes  is  about  one  ooaee  tor  growa  mimsli,  bat  it 
i»  not  ezpeeted  tbat  this  woald  be  ased  tor  more  than  one  or  two  days 
tMether.  The  diseased  eaStie,  tbcfetore,  had  tskaa  from  three  to  toor 
faB  doses  of  ergot  a  day,  and  oofrtiaoed  thig  for  days  and  weeks.  Coa- 
sidsfiag  that  the  aetioD  of  e^got  is  to  diminish  the  caliber  of  the  blood- 
Tssads,  that  the  gangrene  of  the  extremities  is  directly  traceable  to 
defiei^it  blood  sopply*  and  that  ataion4ienc  oohl  also  has  a  marked 
teodeocy  in  this  directiou;  that,  ia  addition  to  all  this,  the  drinkiBg 
plaees  were  frozen  orer,  and  the  holes  that  were  ent  throng  the  iee 
were  only  kept  open  a  abort  time  eadi  day,  it.woold  appear  that  the 
conditions  were  v^y  fiiTorable  tor  the  development  of  ergot  pcwaoning. 

Then  it  was  reported  that  the  outbreak  in  Osboame  Cmnty  was  cer- 
tainly the  same  disease,  and  that  the  cattle  had  been  pasturing  on  green 
rve  and  oonsec^nently  coold  not  get  ergot.  A  few  imiuiries  toooght  oot 
the  toet,  however,  that  the  rye  pasture  had  only  horn  in  use  tor  three 
weeks,  while  the  disease  had  appeared  at  least  six  weeks  previously. 
There  was  no  reliable  intormation  as  to  what  these  cattle  had  been 
eating  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  forage  was  not 
examined  by  any  competent  person. 

^^  If  tbiM  dimase  is^ne  to  ergot  poison,"  says  one  gentleman,  ^why 
then  is  this  tbe  first  outbreak,  since  the  Kansas  tom^is  have  rod  this 
same  kind  of  hay  to  their  cattle  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Statet" 
But  who  knows  that  they  have  ever  before  fed  hay  containing  as  much 
ergotf  In  Europe  the  enzootics  of  ergotism  have  at  times  been  a  cen- 
tury apart,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  only  in  occasional  years 
that  ttieiM!  enormous  quantities  of  ergot  are  produced.  Then  how  can 
it  be  known  tbat  this  iB  the  first  outbreak  of  tiie  disease  in  Kansas  t 
(Jattle  have  fi'equently  suffered  with  the  same  symptoms  in  New  York, 
I'ennsylvauia,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  why  not  also  in  E[an8a8f  Who 
outside  o{  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sufEering  herds  would  have 
beard  of  the  outbreak  under  consideration  had  it  not  been  for  the  mis- 
taken diagnosLe  that  led  the  country  to  four  the  presence  of  a  dangerous 
contagious  disease  t 

Again,  would  not  this  reasoning  apply  to  any  supposed  cause  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  to  ergot  t  No  matter  what  produced  the  disease,  if 
Hiich  an  outbreak  has  never  occurred  beflnre  it  might  be  said  with  just 
an  much  force,  ^<  Why,  then,  is  this  the  first  outbreak  t^ 

^<  Again,"  the  same  gentleman  goes  on  to  say,  ^^on  Mr.  Goodrich's 
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farm,  \?liere  the  disease  prevails,  the  lands  are  improved  by  cultivation, 
and  there  is  no  ergotized  rye  in  his  hay.  Yet  out  of  96  cattle,  40  head 
of  young  stock  are  reported  affected  with  the  disease."  This  fact  was 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  I  had  to  contend  with  in  making  my  diag- 
nosis, and  I  appreciated  its  importance  perhaps  as  much  as  my  critics 
could  have  appreciated  it.  The  gentleman's  statement  is  not  absolutely 
correct,  however,  as  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  ergoted  rye  in  the 
hay;  but  still  there  was  so  much  less  than  was  seen  at  the  other  farms 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  explain  why  the  cattle  here  should  be  affected 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere.  In  my  preliminary  report  I 
explained  this  by  saying  that  wild  rye  was  known  to  grow  in  patches, 
and  that,  consequently,  hay  that  was  being  fed  at  one  time  could  not 
be  considered  as  exactly  the  same  as  that  fed  three  months  before. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  this  case  has  since  been  explained,  how- 
ever, in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner.  Some  time  last  fall  Mr. 
Goodrich  bought  two  stacks  of  hay  of  Mr.  Keith,  and  it  was  this  hay 
that  he  had  been  feeding  to  his  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease.  When  this  fact  was  learned  the  whole  matter  became  per- 
fectly clear,  and  what  at  first  appeared  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
ergot  theory  turned  out  to  be  one  of  its  strongest  supports. 

Then  Mr.  Beard  is  mentioned  as  having  fed  75  head  of  cattle  all  win- 
ter on  hay  full  of  ergot,  and  escaped  with  but  6  diseased  animals.  Mr. 
Beard,  however,  had  fed  his  cattle  twice  a  day  on  corn-fodder,  that  is, 
on  com  which  had  been  shocked  but  not  husked,  and  as  a  natural  con-, 
sequence  his  cattle  ate  very  much  less  of  the  hay. 

"  Stranger  still  for  the  ergot  theory,  Mr.  Pribbemow  fed  105  cattle 
on  millet  hay  and  corn-fodder,  and  he  has  14  of  his  young  stock  affected.^ 
Here,  again,  the  zeal  of  the  gentleman  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
ergot  theory  has  led  him  to  make  statements  which  are  not  correct. 
Mr.  Pribbernow  had  some  very  badly  ergoted  hay,  which  he  showed  to 
me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  feeding  it  to  his  cattle ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  from  the  condition 
of  the  feeding  yards  and  racks.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  54  yearlings 
were  fed  on  millet  hay,  oats,  and  corn-fodder  in  addition  to  the  hay,  and 
that  not  one  of  these  was  affected.  The  older  cattle  had  been  fed  more 
exclusively  on  the  hay,  and  it  was  among  them  alone  that  the  effect  ot 
the  ergot  was  seen.  These  facts  I  noted  down  as  they  were  related  to 
me  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Pribbernow. 

^^  Another  puzzle  is  presented  by  Mr.  Keith  buying  63  head  of  young 
stock  from  Mr.  Davis  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  on  the  23d  nearly 
all  were  down  with  the  disease.  Keith's  hay  contains  ergotized  rye. 
Davis  has  had  no  sickness  in  his  herd."  This  statement  is  also  very 
incorrect,  and  yet  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  one  unsolved  difficidty 
connected  with  the  Kansas  outbreaks.  The  63  head  of  cattle  were  pur- 
chased December  10,  and  as  the  first  cases  of  sickness  on  this  farm  did 
not  occur  until  the  23d  or  24th,  and  as  at  the  1st  of  January  there  were 
still  less  than  thirty  cases  all  told  on  the  farm,  it  is  plain  that  these  ani- 
mals had  sufiicient  time  to  contract  the  disease  after  their  purchase. 

The  diflBcuUy  in  regard  to  the  ergot  theory  at  Keith's  was  in  connec- 
tion with  another  lot  of  cattle  bought  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. This  lot  consisted  of  6  yearlings  and  2  cows,  some  of  which  lix. 
Keith  asserts  were  sick  within  three  days  and  all  within  eight  days, 
aqd  that  they  were  not  fed  upon  hay  during  that  time,  but  upon  mowed 
oats  and  corn-fodder.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there  was  probably 
hay  ill  the  racks  to  which  they  had  access.  There  was  much  doubt  as 
to  the  days  on  which  these  cattle  were  first  seen  to  be  lame,  and  as  to 
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^y/r» ,/! ,;»  /^  '^yf^:^  M  tf^  om;  mst  be,  gcrmiBate  ra  eoacjc(  vi^k  the  ex- 
f>yr,;»l  nntiAtp,  //f  Ui^  r/rar^  vb.Ie  tbi^  !•  4tiII  tc  aa  carij  sta^e  of  its 
Uftf^%h^  %tA  iiftxn  %  Tfij^Ainm  w\Mk  peDetrate*  the  vaDs  of  the  ofary, 
>r  r^f  ^  a  r '.  >;^  f^^p*^  «  odI  r  the  mouDit.  It  tbas  bj  de^reea  ambsUlatee 
ii^lf  1^  i^\'A^A  r/f  tii^  t()iaiq«  of  tb«  frrvrj^ an^L eotHeqocBtlr.  laeseiips to 
A  4/mfMirri^fl*'.  ^tATjt  tb^  fonn  of  this  organ.  It  be«a*oa  its  aiuMUt 
ih0f  ffUtfcmH^  whfi^  itM  ^.xtensd  eoat  ia  trareraed  bj  deep  groores  mad 
\fft^y^u\Af  /^Hv/f  i^*,  f\u  Plate  VIII,  Fig.  I,  is  se»  the  nonaal  orarr  of 
ih4*.  tu^  ySi^ut  i  y'i^.  2  nbows  tbe  same  inTaded  l^  the  darieeps.) 

Iff  ihtH  t$fsif(Pi  44  'tis  #rxiiitence  it  has  been  eaDed  the  spbaeelia.  As  it 
^h^t'Ufim  it  iHkhn  ^jiiiri'.  ptmtitmmon  of  the  orary,  obliterating  its  carity, 
Hwi  ifrprrtrfiiutii  th^  di^vdofiment  of  tbe  omle  The  OTole  may  be  either 
tftiUr*'lf  H^m^'Mi  iff  it  m^v  t^e  pn^sent  in  an  impeifect  form,  bnt  does  not 
^U^viiUrft  UtUf  H  9^*4'a\.  Tii't  tnyoeliam  produces  at  the  surface  of  the  ovary 
a  hru,^^  rinmlMtr  iff  oval  c(;r{iajieles9  which  are  called  oonidia,  and  which 
tiiWUin  n\}im  oitii^  flowiTm  may  germinate  and  again  produce  the  my- 
vt'\mtu  ifV  n\AiiU'A*Wi%  form  of  Uie  fungus.  (PL  VIII,  F^.  3,  which  is  a 
t'Ufnn  mu'Xhtu  of  tlu*-  ovary,  now  calleil  spbaeelia,  shows  these  conidia 
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The  sphacelia,  however,  is  not  the  er jfot  form  of  the  f angus.  At  the  base 
of  this  is  produced  a  hard  sabstance  with  a  black  or  dark  violet  surface, 
and  white  or  grayish  within,  which  is  the  true  ergot  or  sclerotium  stage 
of  tbe  claviceps  fungus.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  development  of 
the  sclerotium  this  is  entirely  covered  by  the  sphacelia,  but  it  gradually 
increases  in  size  and  pushes  the  sphacelia  before  it  until  the  latter  is 
raised  entirely  beyond  the  floral  glumes,  and  is  supported  on  its  summit 
(PL  Vin,  Figs.  4, 5, 6).  The  sclerotium,  or  ergot,  continues  to  increase  in 
size  and  length,  and  the  deformed  ovary  or  sphacelia  adheres  to  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  even  be  found  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  tbe 
specimens  as  seen  in  hay  or  mature  grain  after  curing.  In  these  the 
form  of  the  stigma  can  be  readily  made  out  in  most  cases  by  the  use  of 
a  low  power  lens. 

Ergot  is  not  therefore  a  diseased  seed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  develops 
entirely  below  the  ovary  and  prevents  the  formation  of  the  seed.  It  is 
entirely  a  fungus  growth,  and  is  the  resting  stage  of  the  organism.  It 
contains  little  or  no  starch,  and  its  microscopical  structure  is  that  of  the 
sclerotic  mycelia.  The  sclerotium  is  looked  upon  as  a  hard  compact 
mass  of  i  mperfectly  developed  mycelia.  It  appears  to  be  about  a  month 
from  tbe  time  the  fungus  invades  the  ovary  until  the  ergot  is  fully 
formed. 

The  ergot  is  the  dormant  form  of  the  fungus,  and  remains  in  this  con- 
dition until  autumn,  or  usually  until  the  next  spring.  If  at  this  time  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  damp  ground  it  germinates  and  stromata  grow 
from  its  surface  (PI.  Vni,  Fig.  7).  These  consist  of  a  long  stalk  and  a 
globular  head,  and  become  peifect  firniting  fungL  In  the  bead  a  large 
number  of  flask-shaped  perithecia  are  formed  (see  PI.  Vni,  Fig.  8), 
which  are  filled  from  the  bottom  witit  a  number  of  asci  (PI.  VnijFig.  9), 
each  of  which  contains  several  slender  filiform  spores  (Pl.  VIII,  Fig.  10). 

When  the  spores  reach  the  young  flowers  of  rye,  red  top  or  other 
nearly  allied  grasses,  they  germinate  and  form  a  mycelium  which 
invades  the  wall  of  the  ovary  and  again  produces  a  sphacelia.  With* 
this  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  fungus  is  completed  and  we 
probably  have  its  entire  lif^  history.  The  meteorological  conditions 
most  favorable  for  tbe  production  of  ergot  are  not  well  known.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  only  appears  in  large  quantities  in  rainy  seasons, 
but  others  believe  that  moisture  has  little  or  no  influence  on  its  devel- 
opment It  is  also  uncertain  whether  more  than  one  species  of  clavi- 
ceps is  coi.cemed  in  the  production  of  ergot  in  the  diflferent  varieties  of 
grasses.  The  ergot  of  the  red-top  hay  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  produced 
identical  eftects  with  that  in  tbe  wild  rye  of  Kansas,  and  it  T^cfuld 
therefore  appear  that  tbe  physiological  effects  are  substantially  the 
same  even  though  the  species  growing  upon  these  two  plants  may  be 
different. 

The  grains  of  ergot  of  rye  are  from  half  an  inch  to  over  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  sometimes  slightiy  ribbed  and  furrowed,  and  often 
Jiave  irregular  fissures ;  they  are  curved,  and  taper  toward  the  ends. 
Tlie  color  of  the  surface  varies  from  dark  violet  to  blue- black  or  black; 
tbe  interior  is  white,  often  tinted  with  violet.  The  ergot  of  wild  rye, 
blue  grass,  and  red  top  bas  the  same  general  appearance,  but  the 
grains  are  smaller.  In  red  top  many  of  the  grains  are  so  small  that 
tlioy  are  only  recognized  with  diflflculty  by  the  nnaided  eye.  Some- 
times tbe  tjiste  is  pronounced  and  disagreeable;  but  the  ergot  in  the 
wild  rye  of  Kansas,  wbere  the  outbreaks  of  disease  occurred,  was  al- 
most or  entit-ely  without  taste,  and  certainly  was  in  no  sense  disagreea- 
ble when  masticated. 
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Okemieal  eampoHtion. — ^Ergot  is  a  yery  complex  material  when  con- 
sidered chemically,  and  although  it  has  been  studied  by  many  conirpe- 
tent  chemists,  there  is  yet  much  donbt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  number  of 
the  substances  which  have  been  found  in  it  About  35  per  cent  of  its 
weight  consists  of  a  thick,  fluid,  fixed  oil,  which  is  now  believed  to  be 
without  medical  properties.  Two  non-crystallizable  alkaloids  bave  been 
described  and  called,  respectively,  ecboUna  and  ergotina ;  and  one  crys- 
tallizable  which  has  been  designated  as  ergotinine, 

ScUroHcj  ergoHCj  fox'^fuscoBclerotinic  acids  have  been  isolated.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  a  peculiar  ammoniacal  base  variously  stated  to  be 
meihyUminej  trimetkylamine.  and  propylamia,  A  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance called  scleromucin  and  several  other  products  of  doubtful  nature 
•  have  been  recognized.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  which  of  these 
bodies  constitutes  tlie  active  principle  of  the  drug,  or  whether  the  phys- 
iological effect  may  not  be  due  to  a  number  acting  together. 

The  one  point  on  which  most  of  those  who  have  studied  ergot  have 
agreed  is  that  water  extracts  the  medical  properties,  and  this  seems  to 
be  about  the  extent  of  our  reliable  information  in  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  subject. 

The  action  of  ergot  on  the  animal  body, — ^The  action  of  this  poison  in 
large  doses  is  very  clearly  given  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  H. 
0.  Wood's  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology : 

According  to  Diez  [qnoted  by  Stille],  the  priBcipal  eiSTects  of  poiaonons  doses  of  ergot 
are  in  tbe  lower  animals  profuse  salivation,  vomiting,  dilatation  of  the  papils,  hur- 
ried breathing,  frequent  pulse,  cries,  trembling,  staggering,  paraplegia,  sometimes 
diarrhea,  sometiiiies  constipation,  piostration,  urgent  thirst,  convulsions,*  and  death. 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wright,  in  a  series  of  sxperiments  {Edinburgh  Med,  and  Sur§,  J6um,, 
Oct.,  1839,  vol.  lii),  noted,  when  the  medicine  was  given  by  the  mouth,  symptoms 
similar  to  those  just  spoken  of;  the  paralvsis  was  much  more  marked  than  the  ^asms. 
Late  in  the  poisoning,  the  heart's  action  became  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the 
poJsations,  which  h^  been  rapid,  grew  slow  and  feeble.  In  some  eases  the  special 
senses  secured  to  l»e  destroyed,  and  coldness  of  the  surface  was  a  very  prominent 
•symptom.  ^Ir.  Wright  also  injected  a  strong  infusion  of  the  drug  directly  into  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation.  Death  was  in  some  cases  produced  in  nine  minutes,  the 
symptoms  bf*ing  immediate  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
cardiac  pulsations,  paralysis,  and  convulsions.  When  the  fatal  result  was  not  brought 
about  in  so  short  a  space,  great  anaDsthesia  of  the  surface  was  noted  a  considerable 
time  before  death ;  coldness  of  the  surface  and  paralysis  of  the  special  senses  were 
also  present  in  some  cases.  In  Dr.  Kersch's  experiments  (Betz*$  Memor,^  voL  xviii), 
the  concentrated  infusion  was  injected  into  the  iugular  vein ;  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face was  especially  noted,  and  also  great  muscular  rigidity.  Upon  rabits,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Wright,  ergot  acts  very  feebly.  In  birds,  as  represented  by 
<^ickel]8,  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  it  causes  symptoms  analogous  to  tho^e  produced  in 
mammals,  as  is  testified  by  Tessier  and  bv  Gross,  both  quoted  by  StiUe,  and  by  Bon- 
i^Vi'iTraiUde  V Ergot  de  ^gle,  Paris,  1845.) 

The  above  summary  of  Uie  general  symptoms  caused  l>y  poisonous  doses  of  ergot 
shows  that  the  phenomena  are  mainly  paralytic  in  their  nature :  but,  although  an 
enormous  amount  has  been  written  about  the  drug,  we  have  very  little  knowledge  as 
to  the  immediate  cause's  of  the  i>aralysis.  Since  both  Wright  (Joe.  eti.,  pp.  3207p21) 
and  Kdhler  bave  Ibuud  that  tbe  voluntary  muscles  are  not  affected  by  ergot,  it  would 
seem  tliat  the  nervous  system  nmst  bear  the  brunt  of  thepoison.  Eugene HaudeUn  is 
said  to  have  siiown  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  anected,  and  tiie  experiments 
of  Kohler  have  coutirmed  this  so  far  as  concerns  the  motor  nerves  and  the  watery  ex- 
tract of  ergot.  He  found,  however,  that  those  portions  of  the  drug  not  soluble  in 
water  appeared  to  increase  the  excitability  of  the  peripheral  efferent  nerves,  and 
that  upon  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  both  portions  of  the  ergot  acted  as  a  feeble 
depressant.  Ou  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  action  of  the  drug  is  upon 
the  nerve  centers. 

The  following  experiments  of  Tessier  also  indicate  the  active  nature 
of  tbe  ergot  poison  (Mevwire  sur  les  effete  du  seigle  ergots.  Si9t.  8oc, 
Bay.  de  Med.,  1777,  177S,  l^iris  1780,  vol.  ii,  pp.  687-615): 

Tbese  experitueuts  wcm  instituted  with  hygienic  precautions  upon  a 

*  Pereira  states  that  convulsions  were  not  present  in  the  experiments  of  Dies. 
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until ber  of  auimals.  Of  two  ducks  fed  upon  ergot,  one,  the  female,  died 
in  nine  or  ten  days.  It  Uftd  consumed  one  ounce  and  three  drachms  of 
ergot.  Tliere  was  a  large  violet  spot  on  the  beak,  the  covering  epider- 
mis was  raised  up  by  a  collection  of  dark,  fetid  blood.  The  male  died 
in  fourteen  days  with  the  beak  similarly  affected;  there  was  also 
di'oopiug  of  one  wing  which  showed  two  regions  of  inflammation,  one 
in  the  fold  and  the  other  on  the  first  phalanx.  It  had  consumed  2 
ounces  and  G  drachms  of  ergot.  A  turkey  was  fed  8  ounces  4| 
dracbms  of  ergot  within  twenty-two  days.  The  autopsy  revealed 
intlammation  about  the  beak,  but  none  of  the  feet  and  wings.  A  pig 
six  weeks  old  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  days  after  receiving  1 
))ound  and  12  ounces  of  ergot.  The  autopsy  revealed  swelling  of  the 
four  feet  especially  at  articulations,  which  were  a  reddish  violet  color. 
The  ears  were  livid,  there  was  gangrene  of  one  side  of  the  head  and 
various  internal  inflammatory  lesions.  The  articulations  of  the  feet 
with  tlie  legs  being  uncovered  there  was  seen,  particularly  with  the  pps- 
terior  limbs,  a  thick,  black,  and  fetid  liquid.  The  animal  previous  to 
death  had  been  able  to  support  itself  better  on  its  fore  than  on  its  hind 
liuibs.  A  six-months'  old  pig  died  after  being  fed  during  sixty-nine 
days  upon  a  total  of  22  pounds  and  6  ounces  of  ergot.  The  autopsy  re- 
veale<l  various  internal  inflammatory  lesions^  several  violet  spots  on 
ftxHit  and  hind  legs,  the  end  of  the  tail  dark  violet,  and  ears  livid.  The 
two  first  phalanges  of  the  right  anterior  foot  were  gangrenous  and  dry. 
esiH>cial1y  near  the  articulations.  The  bones  themsdves  were  Untia 
brown.  The  same  parts  of  the  left  foot  were  gangrenous  but  not  bo  far 
advanced,  as  the  bones  were  not  altered.  Upon  each  calcanenm  there 
was  a  livid  spot,  larger  on  one  than  on  the  other.  During  life  there 
was  on  the  twentieth  day  a  purulent  discharge  from  two  cavities  in  the 
articulntion  of  the  right  foot ;  these  were  soon  covered  with  a  crust. 
The  limb  remained  cold.  On  the  forty-second  day  the  corresponding 
joint  of  the  left  anterior  leg  developed  a  tumor  which  by  the  fifty-eighth 
day  became  an  open  sore.  Both  legs  were  cold  and  swollen,  dry^  in- 
sensible, and  portions  of  the  muscles  became  detached.  The  animal 
was  no  lon^rer  ahlw  to  walk. 

S;ikuue,  cited  by  liead,  gave  to  a  small  male  pig  barley  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  ei^got.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  legs  beoame  red, 
secreted  a  yellowish  and  fetid  humor,  the  skin  of  the  back  and  beneath 
the  abdomen  became  black  in  color.  This  food  was  continued  for  fifteen 
days  and  then  replaced  by  some  free  from  ergot. .  The  animal  died  four 
days  later;  there  was  no  gangrene  of  the  feet.  Bead  fed  a  pig  three 
months  old  for  fifteen  days  with  ergoted  wheat  mixed  with  bran. 
Gangrene  seized  the  left  ear  on  the  seventeenth  day  and  it  dropped  off. 
The  pig  died  two  days  later  with  convulsions.  A  gangrenous  spot  was 
found  on  the  liver.    (A.  Tardy.    Be  VErgotism^  Paris,  1858.) 

Fleming,  in  his  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police, 
(Vol.  T,  p.  05),  says :  "  Xhe  ergot  on  rye,  wheat,  &c.,  has  also  given  rise 
to  extensive  disease  in  man  and  auimals,  including  birds,  marked  by 
convulsions,  paralysis,  dry  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  hair  and  horn, 
and  other  strange  phenomena." 

M.  Tabouriu,  in  Ids  Nouveau  Traits  de  Matiire  Midieale  de  Thtrapevi- 
iqus  et  de  Pharmacie  ViUrinaires^  Paris.  1866,  gives  the  following  de- 
floription  of  the  action  of  ergot  (pp,  448  to  450) : 

The  effects  of  ergot  of  rye  sUould  be  diyided  into  medicinal  imd  toxio. 

M^icinal  effeeU,—The  action  that  ersot  of  rye  exercises  on  the  natural  snrfguses  and 
on  tlie  (leuiiaed  tissues  biis  been  very  little  studied  with  animals,  tout  appears  to  he 
slightly  irritating;  with  muu  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  aqueous  extract  arrests 
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oapiUary  homorrha^os  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  that  it  haa  a  manifest] v  as* 
trmsent  action  on  dennded  tissues.  In  the  digestive  tnbe  the  effects  are  bnt  tittle 
marked  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  small  doses ;  it  is  only  when  the  quantities  in- 
gested are  considerable  that  vomiting  occurs  with  caumivora  and  a  serious  irritation 
of  the  intestines  with  all  animals.  In  regard  to  the  dynamic  or  general  effeots  pto- 
duced  bv  the  ergot  of  rye  in  medicinal  doses,  when  its  active  piGioiples  have  Men 
absorbed,  they  are  almost  unnoticeable  with  healthy  animals  and  have  been  only  very 
imperfectly  studied  up  to  this  time.  It  follows,  however,  from  the  trials  undertaken 
by  various  authors  on  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  animals,  -that  this  medicine 
produces  with  them  as  with  man  two  effects  somewhat  opposed  to  each  other:  a 
very  pronounced  sedative  action  on  the  circulatory  center,  and  an  energetic  stimula- 
tion of  the  nervous  centers  and  particularly  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  We  will  return  to  these  two  culminating  effects  of  ergot  of  rye  in  connection 
with  the  toxic  action  that  it  has  on  the  organism  which  we  are  now  about  to  study. 

Toxic  ^ecU.—The  poisoning  of  animals  by  ergot  of  rye  is  called  ergotism.  It  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  various  circumstances  and 
particularly  according  as  the  ergot  is  given  alone  or  mixed  with  the  food.  Jn  the 
former  case,  it  occurs  after  a  few  days  with  birds,  and  after  weeks  or  even  months 
with  mammals,  according  to  the  Size  of  the  doses  and  the  time  between  them.  In  tiie 
second  case  it  is  much  slower  still,  and  when  its  existence  is  manifested  by  apparent 
phenomena  the  destruction  of  the  organism  is  already  consunmiated  and  there  is  no 
means  of  providing  a  remedy  for  it.  This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning. 

The  characteristic  siglis  of  ergotism  are  of  two  varieties.  One  of  these  is  due  to  tbe 
narootico-acrid  and  exciting  action  that  the  ergot  exercises  on  the  nerve  centers ;  tba 
other  is  due  to  the  sedative  action  that  it  produces  on  the  heart.  When  the  former 
predominates,  as  has  been  observed  with  certain  epidemics  with  the  human  species, 
the  ergotism  is  called  convulsive ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  second  is  more  pro- 
nounced the  erffotism  is  called  gangrenous.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  this  distinction 
with  animals  where  the  signs  of  the  two  varieties  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tion as  we  shall  demonstrate. 

1.  8ol%ped$,— Of  am  the  domestic  animals,  the  solipeds  are  the  least  exposed  to  poison- 
ing by  ergot  of  rve,  because  oats,  the  grain  thev  receive  most  often,  is  rarely  ^footed 
with  this  alteration.  Only  two  authors,  MM.  Hertwig  and  Parola,  have  made  experi- 
ments on  solipeds  with  ergot  of  lye.  The  former  administered  three  and  one-half  kil- 
ograms (7.7  potlnds)  of  Jthis  substance  to  a  horse  in  the  space  of  84  days;  he  ob- 
served some  nervous  phenomena  and  a  great  depression  of  the  circulation,  out  no  ap- 
pearance of  gangrene.  The  latter  gave  ergot  of  rye  to  a  mule,  affected  with  chronic 
coryza,  for  six  days  in  the  dose  of  one  to  two  ounces  a  day.  There  was  slowing  of  the 
circulation,  decreased  temperature  of  the  body,  difficulty  of  respiration,  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  strength,  general  depression,  muscular  trembling,  slight  swelling  of  the  knees 
toward  the  end,  £o.  The  subject  was  destroyed.  The  dischage  from  the  nose  had 
disappeared. 

2.  iMrge  ruinifuifite. — ^Poisoning  of  large  ruminants  by  ergot  is  more  common  than 
that  of  solipeds  because  these  animals  receive  quite  often,  as  a  supplementary  ra- 
tion, the  rejected  grains  coming  from  the  thrasher  or  from  screening,  which  always 
contain  more  or  lees  ergot  of  rye  and  of  other  grains.  With  the  larae  ruminants  the 
convulsive  phenomena  are  not  seen  or  are  not  very  apparent;  but  the  depressive  ef- 
fects on  the  circulatory  system  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  marked.  Besides,  the 
health  is  maintained  without  serious  disturbance  during  weeks  and  even  months  if 
the  ergot  is  taken  with  the  food.  Only  the  extremities  lose  little  by  little  their  nat- 
ural warmth,  as  is  noticed  with  the  ears,  the  tail,  the  lower  psrt  of  the  limbs,  Ac, 
The  digital  region,  and  sometimes  even  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions,  as  M. 
Decoste  has  observed,  are  smitten  with  dry  gangrene.  In  this  case,  the  parts  lose 
their  warmth,  their  sensibility,  become  hardened  and  mummified,  and  soon  separate 
without  pain  from  the  parts  which  have  still  remained  living. 

3.  Small  ruminanti, — It  is  known  that  the  sheep  may,  like  other  animals,  feel  the  noxi- 
ous influence  of  ergot ;  but  science  is  wanting  in  precis^  documents  concerning  this 
ruminant  and  the  goat. 

4.  JHg$,^lt  follows  i^om  some  experiments  made  on  these  animals  by  Tessler,  that 
ergot  of  rye  poisons  them  after  a  greater  or  less  time  according  to  their  force  of  resist- 
ance. There  is  seen  in  the  first  place  vertigo,  unsteadiness  in  standing,  a  totteriuA 
walk,  moaning,  swelling  of  the  eyes,  ^^. ;  then  the  ears,  the  tail,  the  lower  part  m 
the  limbs,  lose  their  warmth  and  vitality ;  soon  anpear  livid  8pot«,  which  afterward 
become  black  and  ffangrenons,  and  are  the  beginning  point  for  the  separation  of  the 
mortified  from  the  living  parts. 

r».  Dog$,'^VL,  Dien  has  given  ergot  of  rye  to  dogs  in  the  dose  of  15  grams  (half  an 
ounce)  a  day.  The  animals  were  soon  taken  with  nausea,  bloody  diarrhea,  a  nasal 
discharge  also  colored  with  lilood,  depression,  weakness,  and  soon  drop  into  a  fright 
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fill  marasmos.  The  experiments  not  buying  been  pressed  to  the  end,  the  phenomena 
of  dn^  gangrene  oonld  not  be  observed. 

6.  JloitDia.— These  little  animals  are  most  exposed  to  the  poisoning  nnder  considera- 
tion, beoanse  they  often  receive  for  noorishment  the  residue  from  cleaning  grain 
which  always  contains  more  or  less  erjp^ot.  The  first  signs  of  this  poisoning  are  loss 
of  liveliness,  indifference  to  snrronnduigs,  and  great  dmlness ;  then  there  is  vertigo, 
drooping  of  the  wings.  &.e, ;  finally  appear  more  characteristic  signs—a  bloody  dis- 
charge  fiom  the  nostrils  is  seen ;  the  crest  becomes  black,  shronken^'and  mommified ; 
the  beak  dries  and  is  detached ;  the  same  course  is  soon  followed  by  the  tongue;  the 
feathers  lose  their  luster  and  fall  out.  Death  results  soon  after  these  symptoms  are 
seen. 

To  recapitulate,  the  most  ordinary  signs  of  ergotism  with  the  various  animals  are 
as  follows :  Dulness,  fixed  expression,  vertigo,  dilated  pupils,  intoxication,  coma ; 
in  thp  beginning  muscular  tremblings,  then  convulsive  snocks,  tetanic  attacks;  par- 
ticularly in  the  posterior  pembers  which  afterward  become  weak  and  paralysed,  un- 
steady position  while  standing,  slow  and  difficult  walk,  &«. ;  general  weakness,  pro- 
gressive emaciation ;  pulse  slow  and  weak,  skin  cold ;  hair  dull,  limbs,  ears,  horns, 
and  tail  lose  their  natural  warmth ;  sero-mucous  and  sometimes  bloody  discharge, 
firom  tbe  nostrils,  cold  swelling  of  the  limbs ;  black  spots,  livid  patches,  ganerenous 
sores;  dtj  ^anerone  of  the  crest,  of  the  beak  and  of  the  tongue  of  birds,  and  of  the 
ears,  the  tail,  the  phalanges,  the  limbs,  which  become  detached  little  by  little  and 
piece  by  piece  from  the  trunk  without  inflammation  or  pain,  &c. 

Ltmana, — ^The  digestive  tube  is  more  or  less  intensely  iiTitated,  the  viscera  are  flabby 
and  softened,  the  mnsdes  semi-gelatinous,  the  blood  fluid,  violet  colored,  the  interior 
of  the  vessels  red  as  in  putrid  diseases  &c, 

M.  YerheyeD,  in  his  article  on  ergotism  iji  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
pratique  de  Miaicine^  de  Ohirurgie  et  WHygiine  VStSrinaires^  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  effects  of  this  poison: 

SympiomaMogy.—'la  spite  of  the  numerous  experimental  studies  of  which  the 
ergot  of  rye  has  been  the  object,  its  effects  on  the  organism  are  far  firom  being  suffi- 
ciently understood  to  enable  ns  ta  write  in  a  complete  and  connected  manner  the 
part  of  the  medical  history  of  er|^tism  relating  to  the  symptomatology  and  patholog- 
ical anatomy.  The  mode  of  action  of  ergot  on  the  economy  is  only  presented  so  Car 
in  a  fVagmentary  state ;  the  acquired  knowledge  does  not  permit  the  tracing  of  a 
physiological  chart  of  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  this  agent.  A  large  number  of 
experimenters,  particularly  among^  the  modem  ones,  have  only  produced  an  acute 
intoxication,  of  rapid  progress,  which  leaves  in  obscurity  the  evolution,  the  gradua- 
tion, and  the  succession  of  the  morbid  phenomena;  in  a  word  the  progress  of  natural 
ergotism  resulting  £rom  the  introduction  into  the  economy  of  small  butlong  continued 
doses  of  the  toxic  substance.  History  mentions  destructive  epidemics,  and  others 
which  have  been  relatively  mild ;  this  difference  can  only  be  due  to  predisposition 
and  to  the  abundance  of  ergot.  Rye  is  rich  in  it  in  the  calamitous  years :  the  high  price 
of  cereals,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  prevents  the  poorer  classes  from  procuring 
sufficiently  nutritious  food.  There,  consequently,  follows  a  constitutional  debility 
and  anemia,  which  singularly  favors  gangrenous  and  convulsive  disorders.  The  obser- 
vation, so  precise,  of  M.  Decoste,  as  regards  the  hygienic  diet  to  which  the  cow,  which 
was  the  subject  of  it,  had  been  submitted,  the  conditions  under  which  the  epizootic 
of  the  State  of  New  York  appeared,  proves  that  misery  constitutes  a  predisposing 
cause  not  loss  energetic  for  animals  than  for  man..  The  experimenters  have  not  tsJien 
into  account  these  constitutional  modifications  which  increase  the  susceptibility  to 
the  poisonous  agent,  and  give  to  ergotism  a  new  symptomatic  expression.  Here,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  found  the  xey  to  the  numei-ous  contradictions  that  are  noticed  when 
the  experiments  are  compared  with  each  other.  To  cite  only  a  single  example  con- 
cerning the  bovine  species,  we  see  that  Riemann  did  not  succeed  at  the  end  of  eight 
di»ys  in  provoking  the  least  abnormal  phenomenon,  and  that  Wi^in  produced  no 
other  noticeable  symptom  than  constipation.  The  authors  who  have  observed  cases 
of  erotism  with  animals  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic  ^may  be  correct  when  they 
mention  the  fact  verv  summarily,  and  limit  themselves  to  a  statement  that  the 
phenomena  were  absolutely  similar  to  those  presented  by  man.  This  identity  justi- 
fies^ to  a  certain  extent,  their  laconism,  and  the  epidemic  conditions  explain  the 
differences  obtained  by  experimenting  during  the  epidemic  periods  and  out  of  these 
periods.  Dnriug  the  epidemics  the  rule  relative  to  the  gangrenous  form  in  the  south 
and  the  convulsive  in  the  north  is  applicable  to  artificial  ergotism.  A  final  remark, 
nerfectly  justified,  and  whith  has  been  little  if  at  all  considered  by  the  experimenters: 
Tessier,  who  bronsht  a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  the  elucidation  of  tne  history  of. 
ergotism,  asserts  that  all  animals  show  a  very  ^at  repngiiance  to  take  ergot  volun- 
tarily ;  this  is  so  insurmountable  for  some  individuals  tbat  they  will  die  of  hunger  - 
rather  than  touch  it.  Consequently  oU  were  far  from  being  assured  that  the  ergot 
offered  was  really  consumed. 
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Haying  made  thMe  obeetratioiiA,  let  na  teka  up  the  •ymptomatology  of  ergotieiB--- 
they  will  excuse  the  inoomplete  sketch  that  we  trace. 

Theee  morbid  phenotneDa  are  very  inoonetant  d^iriDg  the  period  of  iavaeioo.  Some- 
times  they  indicate  a  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatns,  at  other  thnee  the  digee* 
tive  ta1>e  is  mraded,  at  still  other  timet  the  ermptoras  proceed  from  the  circulatory 
system.  This  variability  is  common  with  fowls,,  with  pigs,  and  with  camivora.  The 
predominanoe  of  the  cerebro-epinal  affeetion  manifests  itsoU  in  varioas  degrees  of 
intensity ;  it  may  be  arrested  luler  development  when  the  exciting  cause,  the  aiimeat- 
ary  nse  of  ergot  of  rye,  has  ceased.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  verti^;  the  animals 
stumble  as  if  they  were  intoxicated^  they  lose  their  eqnilibrinm.  Ml  on  the  side,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  drowsiness,  which  is  not  dissipated  even  when  they  arise.  The 
hair  and  foat^ers  lose  their  Inster ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  lowered ;  there  is 
aniesthesia,  the  insensibility  following  a  condition  of  hyperesthesia;  this  alterna- 
tion affoots  also  the  sight  and  the  hearing  (Wright).  It  is  unmistakable  in  the  eaaine 
Species ;  the  pupils  are  constantly  dilatM.  The  symptoms  of  narcotism  that  we  have 
jnst  enumerated  persist  or  are  interrupted  by  convulsive  phenomena,  sometimes  of 
the  limbs  only,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  body.  The  general  convulsions  are  char- 
acterised by  tetanic  epileptic  attacks  usnally  followed  Uy  temperanr  paralysis  of  the 
posterior  parts.  The  sufiering  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  it  is  manifosted  by  plaintive 
cries  and  contortions.  The  nervons  attack  over,  the  animal  falls  again  into  a  oonditiim 
of  apathy  at  drowsiness.  If  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  limbs,  there  remains  alter  the 
attack  a  contraction  which  persists  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

These  phenomena  which  characterise  spasmodic  ergotism  have  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion. Death  may  oecur  after  a  fow  hoars  or  a  fow  days  as  a  result  of  a  pMOxysm^ 
or  the  disease  may  be  more  pro1onge<l  and  take  a  chronic  form.  The  nnmtion  Suf- 
fers; the  animals  become  thin  in  spite  of  the  appetite,  which,  however,  is  irregular, 
and  finally  a  convulsion  at  last  destroys  them  in  an  advanced  condition  of  marasmus. 
The  circulation  is  abnormal,  the  pulse  is  slow,  accelerated  but  afterwards  retarded; 
the  arterial  and  cardiac  contractions  are  spasmodio. 

The  participation  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  either  the  principal  or  the 
accessory  cause  of  the  cerebro-s^iiniid  aflfeotion,  is  announced  by  nausea,  pnaryngtal 
spasms,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  sometimes  followed  by  an  insatiable  hunrar.  If  thu  is 
satisfied  the  fbod  does  not  alleviate  the  hunger,  for  it  causes  convulsions.  In  tiie 
i(outh  all  these  symptoms  may  be  preceded  by  gangrenous  accidents :  the  latter  may 
also  precede  when  the  circulatory  lesion  is  the  first  to  occur.  With  the  galliaaoeans 
the  crest  becomes  cold,  takes  a  violet  or  black  color,  shrivels,  and  dries;  these  phe- 
nomena are  also  quite  constant  in  the  north,  but  the  dessication  of  the  beak,  some- 
times of  the  feet,  constitutes  an  alteration  exclusive  to  the  south ;  gangrenous  patches 
also  cover  the  abdominal  walls  (Millet).  In  gangrenous  ergotism  of  the  palmipeds, 
besides  the  beak,  there  is  sometimes  seen  mortification  or  the  point  of  the  tongne 
(Tessier),  and  of  the  interdigital  membrane  which  is  discolored  and  beoomes  dry  and 
brittle ;  then  the  digits  are  lost  (Decoste)^  With  mammals  the  gangrene attaeks  the 
lower  part  of  one  or  sereral  limbs,  the  ears  or  the  tail ;  these  parts  become  red  as  if 
they  wore  the  seat  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  the  color  changes  to  violet^  to 
blue,  or  to  black ;  they  become  mummified  and  detached  when  tlie  convulsive  par- 
oxysm has  not  destroyed  life  before  the  completion  of  the  work  of  elimination.  While 
this  is  occurring  the  loeS  of  flesh  progresses  and  marasmus  comes  on.  then,  finally,  a 
convulsive  movement  which  destroys  the  patient*  The  mummification  also  attacks 
isolated  mnscles  and  in  verv  exceptional  cases  the  dry  form  of  gangrene  is  associated 
with  the  humid  form  (Tessier).  The  pulse  remains  small,  feeble,  slow,  or  indeed  it 
becomes  accelerated,  febrile,  and  precipitates  marasmus. 

Sheep  which  are  sulrtect  to  convulsive  ergotism,  are  probably  also  subject  to  the 
gflngrcuous  form.  We  have  abstained  from  considering  it  in  the  symptomatology  be- 
cuuB«)  we  have  not  met  with  documents  which  authoriee  us  to  generalise  the  symp- 
toniH  and  to  extend  them  to  the  ovine  species. 

The  gnogreoous  form  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  observed  with  the  bovine 
spi>eiri$ ;  it  remains  local  and  is  not  complicated  with  the  greater  part  of  the  general 
symptoms  which  may  precede  it  with  the  other  species  of  the  domestic  animals  that 
bare  just  been  referred  to.  The  appetite  is  preserved,  the  mnzsle  remains  moist, 
and  the  expreesion  of  the  eye  is  iiot  changed.  These  signs  of  healtl^  often  remain 
until  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  The  circulatory  lesion  seems  then  to  be 
alone  in  pla^;  it  is  localised  in  the  digital  region  of  the  posterior  limbs  (Randall), 
or  extends  to  tlio  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions  of  the  limbs  of  one  side  (De- 
coftte).  A  slight  swelling  of  these  parte  announces  the  beginning.  The  hair  becomes 
dull,  the  skin  is  dried,  hardened,  and  mummified  as  well  as  the  parts  immediately 
beneath  it.  The  appetite  is  preserved,  but  the  animals  become  thin ;  a  few  individ- 
uals take  flesh  after  the  loss  of  the  gangrenous  limbs  and  may  be  prepared  for  the 
butcher.  Death  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  is  the  most  common  result.  When  the 
afiectloii  takes  a  relatively  benign  form  the  gangrene  does  not  destroy  the  part;  the 
digital  region  loses  its  elasticity,  the  points  of  the  toes  are  elevated,  grow  to  an  un- 
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QftOAl  length,  And  the  weight  is  sot^ported  on  the  back  of  the  fetlook.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  eninuJs  pass  a  miserable  enstence  nntil  the  owner,  from  pity,  sends  them  to 
the  butcher  (Randall).  The  more  benign  form  seems  to  us  to  have  a  resemblance  to 
conTulsiTe  ereotism ;  the  position  of  the  posterior  limbs  has  perhaps  for  its  origo  a 
contraction  of  the  extensors. 

In  the  records  of  epidemics  of  ergotism  there  are  found  bnt  few  references  to 
the  disease  in  the  horse,  and  those  are  of  no  use  in  tracing  the  symptomatology. 
We  are  then  reduced  to  a  recapitulation  of  experiments  to  the  number  of  two,  one 
made  by  Hertwig  and  the  other  by  Parola. 

Hertwig  administered  to  a  horse  within  twentT-four  days  3,552  grams  [about  7 
poundei  of  ergot  of  rye.  The  phenomena  observed  were  slight  colics,  Ioms  of  appetite, 
which  disappeared  within  a  few  hours,  drowsiness,  which  also  soon  passed  away,  di- 
lation of  the  pupils,  slight  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  skin  and 
diminished  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  The  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
were  retarded  from  40  to  !^  to  the  ininute.  The  day  foUowing  the  administration  of 
the  last  dose  all  abnormal  phenomena  had  disappeared. 

Parola  experimented  on  a  vigorous  and  lively  mule  affected  with  a  nasal  discharge. 
Dnriug  six  davs  he  gftTe  it,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  ration,  ergot  of  rye  in  progres- 
sive doses  of  from  SKI  to  64  grams  If  to  2  ounces]  a  day.  The  first  day,  the  pulse  was 
from  60  to  56.  with  lowering  of  the  external  temperature.  The  second  day,  pulse  58, 
respiration  difficult,  tearfuf  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  dullness,  beating  of  heart  insensi- 
ble. The  third  day,  coldness  of  the  skin,  general  tremors,  difficult  respiration,  spas- 
modic trouble  of  the  cardiao  and  arterial  pulsations,  absence  of  appetite^  apatby, 
dnlhiess,  suppression  of  the  nasal  discharge,  which  returned  after  the  use  of  irritating 
injections.  From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  development  of  these  symptoms,  un- 
steady and  difficult  walk,  trembling,  inclined  to  lie,  painful  swelling  of  the  knees, 
the  nasal  discharge  definitelv  arrested*  After  having  taken  in  all  284  grams  [0.6 
ponnds]  of  ergot,  we  mule,  which  had  continually  lost  in  flesh  and  liveliness*  became 
insensible  and  was  destroyed. 

It  may  be  concluded  fh>m  these  flMts  that  the  horse  escapes  the  pernicious  effects  of 
ergot  no  more  than  other  animals,  and  that,  placed  under  favorable  conditions,  one  of 
the  two  forms  of  tbe  disease  may  be  clearly  inaniiested,  as  tbe  result  of  long  and  con- 
tinued use.  Ergot  is  also  a  poison  for  insects ;  in  Poland  tbe^  kill  flies  by  giving  as 
a  bai  t  nowder  of  ergot  mixed  with  honey.  Leeches,  plunged  into  an  infusion  of  ergot, 
perish  instantly  (Lorinser). 

Anaiomioal  ekatnctert. — Studied  for  centuries,  ergotism  presents,  in  regard  to  its  patho- 
logical anatomy,  lamentable  deficiencies  as  well  with  mankind  as  with  animals.  Con- 
Biaering[  the  variation  of  symptoms  it  is  useless  to  insist  that  the  anatomical  lesions 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  the  same.  Those  which  we  are  about  to  enumerate  all  belong 
to  either  artificial  or  experimental  ergotism. 

The  rigor  mortU  is  never  excessive;  the  flabby  muscles  are  softened,  the  bones  en- 
gorged with  blood,  particularly  near  the  articulations.  Tho  venous  system  is  dis- 
tended by  a  black,  pitchy,  semi-fluid  bloo<l ;  tbe  arteries,  sometimes  empty,  contain 
in  other  circumstances  a  red  flnid  blood.  In  the  thoracic  cavity  the  lungs  are  found 
hepatized  in  the  posterior  portion ;  the  heart  flabby,  small  or  voluminous,  contains 
fibrous  coagula  and  a  blaci^  viscid,  semi-fluid  blood ;  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  is  often  empty,  there  is  nothing  found  but  fibrinous  concretions.  The  mucous 
membraAe  of  the  small  intestine  is  pale,  yellowinh,  infiltrated,* and  softened,  some- 
times cov«jred  with  red  striaj  or  black  points.  These  black  points  are  compounds  of 
fat  and  pigment  (T.  O.  Ucnsiuger).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine 
shows  hyperiemia,  which  is  far  from  being  constant.  The  proventriculus  of  the  gal- 
lioaceans  has  a  gray  or  a  wine-red  appearance ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated  or 
covered  with  granulations;  the  gizzard  is  black  (Millet).  Do  not  tho  granulations 
deneud  upon  the  ulceration  of  the  pepsins  glands  f  The  cerebral  envempes,  princi- 
pally at  the  base,  are  congested,  engorged  with  a  black  blood  resembling  that  found 
m  the  veins;  a  section  of  the  brain  shows  sometimes  a  very  apparent  puuctntion ;  in 
other  eases,  much  more  common,  it  is  aniemio.  Analagous  changes  are  mot  with  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

The  local  disorders  of  gangrenous  ergotism  are  those  of  dry  gangrene  (see  f/aa* 
grtnt). 

Phjftiolofical  aetUm, — The  symptoms  of  gangrenous  or  convulAve  ergotism,  as  a 
whole,  indicate  incontestably  that  the  nervous  system  fills  the  principal  r61e.  The 
phenomena  observed  by  Hoppe  when  he  placed  ercotioe  in  contact  with  tho  isolated 
orgasis  of  the  frog  or  tho  rabbit  would  remove  all  doubt  if  any  could  exist.  Ergotine 
causes  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  heart,  followed  by  a  weakening  and  a  retardatioii 
of  its  movements;  th^  intestine  contracts,  but  the  contraction  is  not  ruuowod  after  a 
second  application;  the  blood  vessels  dilate;  soon  follows  acoutroction  with  conges- 
tion of  the  ta$a  wMoram  which  swell  and  cause  the  walls  of  the  veins  nnd  arteries  to 
beeome rigid;  the  sensitive  nerves  are  partially  paralyzed;  Inter  tlioir  sensibility  is 
inoreaied ;  a  general  intoxication  oongests  the  brain  and  spinal  conL    This  last  eifect 
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!•  Doi  eooaUot ;  tbe  Moiopum  thorn  iha^  iboo^  ikm  — ^glapo  of  the  oarabs»-^iii«l 
•si*  are  alw*yii  eoDgMted,  wbollj  or  in  party  tJie  itatfouaccatetm  tbeaaelret  are  qaito 
oft«ro  *n»fiiii;. 

It  follows  from  these  resalto  which  are  conlbfBable  te  what  iaobeerred  in  ergotUm 
that  the  primitive  pheoomeDa  depefid  npon  aeedatkm  of  the  eeneory  nenrooeeveteni, 
and  tbU  aoiKailiesia  ienaceeeded  dt  a  hypeneetheelaanda  retardation  of  the  circnla- 
tfon.  Tbe  exaltation  of  the  aennbility  naa  not  alwaya  the  eaaie  seat ;  thie  circmu- 
stance  explains  the  Tariatione  of  tiie fTrnptoma  and  the  predominant  lettooa  of  a  func- 
tional apparatae.  In  all  caeee  the  liypersstheeia  excites  redox  action,  sometimes  in 
the  int«»tinal  tnbe  (colic,  romitine,  and  diarrhea) ;  at  other  times  in  the  roluntary 
mnseles  (contractions  and  convnlsions) ;  at  stul  other  times  in  the  involantary  mus- 
cles of  the  yesseU  (^rangrene).  These  reflex  actions  may  be  snccessiref  nmultaneousT 
or  they  ar»  dereloped  stfparately  and  ronain  separated  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  Willi  man,  who  can  give  an  aceonnt  of  hU  snbiectiTe  sensations,  intense 
pain  precedes  the  contraction  ;  then  follows,  acooTdinff  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
convulsions  Tarying  from  trembling  to  epileptic  attacks.  The  over  stimulation  leads 
to  exhaastion,  which  brings  a  calm  in  the  sensitive  ^stem.  Intolerable  pains^  which 
are  more  localised,  also  precede  the  dry  gangrene ;  the  patient  feels  in  the  part  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  it  a  cold  sensation  ;  later,  this  is  reooMp^ised  by  the  thermometer 
and  to  the  patient  it  seems  glacial ;  the  sensation  Is  lost  whion  the  gangrenous  effect  is 
aeoomplished.  The  di  latation  of  the  vessels,  followed  by  a  narrowing  S  their  channels 
are  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  primitive  anesthesia,  a  secondary  hyper- 
»tiiesia,  and  wit  b  reflex  action,  which  affect  tbe  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  rigidity  and 
conffestion  of  the  vsscniar  tubes,  the  weakening  of  the  eontraction  of  the  neart,  re- 
tard tbe  circulation  in  tbe  extremities,  favor  the  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  oonse- 
qnently  necrosis,  even  if  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  sufficiently  intense  to  obliter- 
ate the  channel  of  tbe  afferent  vessel  and  produce  mortlficatfou  by  anaemia.  What 
is  prodaced  in  an  intense  manner  at  one  or  several  extremities  is  repeated  at  all  the 
periphery  in  gangrenous  and  convulsive  ersotism;  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
nas  no  other  cause  tLan  the  retardation  of  the  oiroulation  and  the  reflex  muscular 
spasm.  The  cerebral  phenomena  are  probably  only  secondary  and  are  due  to  the  con- 
gestion of  tlie  brain  and  its  envelopes ;  the  an»mia  of  this  organ  would  also  account 
for  them.  It  is  a  law  that  local  congestions  go  side  by  side  with  local  aniemla ;  when 
ergotism  becomes  chronic,  the  aniemia  is  generalised,  a  common  result  in  all  diseases 
which  ureof  long  dnratioo.  The  absence  of  exudations  removes  all  idea  of  inflaih* 
inatioo,  and  if  hepatization  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  longs  has  been  fonnd,  par- 
ticularly with  the  gallinaceans,  this  lesion  is  neither  constant  nor  general. 

The  luedium  doHc  of  this  a^rent  for  mediciDal  purposes  is  given  by 
Tabourin  (Nouceau  Traiti de  Nat.  Med.j  eto.j  11^ p.  447)  as  follows:  Cat- 
tle and  hoi*8cs,  one- half  to  one  ounce  (16  to  32  grams);  goats,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  one  to  two  drachms  (4  to  8  grams) ;  dogs  and  cats,  one-half 
to  one  drachm  (2  to  4  grams).  Finley  Dan  says:  A.s  a  parturient  or 
styptic,  for  the  mare  or  cow,  one-half  to  one  ounce ;  for  sheep,  swine, 
and  bitchoH,  about  one  drachm  (Yet  Medicine,  p.  212). 

HISTORY  OP  ERGOTISM. 

Wood  states  that  epidemics  of  ergotism  or  chronic  ergotic  poittoniug  have  been 
recorded  from  time  to  time  since  the  days  of  Galen  [130  to  200,  A.  D.l  and  of  Ciesar 
[B.  C,  100  to  441.  (Theran.  Mat.  Med.  and  Tox.,  4th  ed.,  p.  565.)  There  is  much 
reason  for  donbt,  liowever,  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  oases  occnrring  before  the 
tenth  century. 

Verheyen  says  that,  '^Froro  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  several  grave  eni- 
demies  appeared  in  France.  The  tiret  chroniclers  who  made  mention  of  them,  faithfnl 
to  their  trailltional  habit,  oonfoundod  them  under  the  generic  denomination  of  plague 
(pc«(«).  In  tbe  tenth  century  thene  epidemics  received  a  special  name;  they  wore  called 
i^nii  $acer,  ar$ura^  jc*/«imWm  «eN  pfntit  Igniaria.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  nomenclature 
was  Increased  with  tbe  terms  ionU  MncH  Antoniif  9aneii  2Iartiali9y  Beata  Virgimu,  uptia 
isrifiM/U,  $eu  if\femmtiM,  All  these  expressions  were  used  to  designate  one  and  the 
same  affection,  which  was  no  other  than  ergotlam. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  epidemics  of  /m  soer^  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Professor 
Fuchs  (1)09  heUigt  Fetttr  im  MltUUlier,  Berlin,  1834),  fixes  the  first  invasion  in  the  year 
857.  Tnis  explicit  pi|Hsage  of  the  chronicle  leaves  no  doubt  in  this  regard.  Pla^ 
moffmm  mitMrmm  turffmUum  graM9alur  in  popnUf  ei  d$t^ahili  ees  pub-ediim  oon*um9it,  tta 
mi  mtmbra  di^wluta  ante  mortan  dtcUitrHnU  (Pertz,  11,  S30.)  Tbe  epidemic  of  590 
(Greg.  Tur.,  X,  30)  that  some  authors  refer  to  the  /s«  toer^  does  not  appear  to  ns  to 
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hmre  prewnted  the  characters  of  thin.  Its  ooursA  wab  extraordinarily  rapid;  it  began 
with  a  Might  headache,  a  forerunner  of  death  (iUt  nt  modko  <jui9qKi9  offfrotna  capUh 
dolore^  puUatus,  animam  fnnderct).  These  morbid  characters  can  no  more  be  consid- 
ered erffotism  than  the  very  vagne  statement  that  near  Limoges  several  were  con- 
snmed  oy  the  ftu  t-elfste  with  which  some  were  burned  in  Tonrraine  (n<mnmUi  ah  hoo 
igne  $uni  adnsH),  At  the  same  time  a  very  fatal  epizootic  occurred  which  did  not  spare 
the  deer.  A  ^reat  drought  had  destroyed  the  herbage ;  it  followed  rains  and  inunda- 
tions, conditions  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  cliarM>nnous  diseases.  A  fact  support- 
ing this  view,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Fuohs,  is  that  rye,  which  is  an  Asiatic  plant, 
was  only  introduced  int4>  cultivation  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Link).  Admitting, 
what  is  supposed,  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  invasion  of  the  Uuns,  it  is  still 
very  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  this  patt  of  the  world  before 
concluding  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centnrv  the  new  cereal  had  become  generalized 
and  had  entered  into  the  regular  agricultural  rotation  of  Gaul. 

All  the  epidemics  of /ea  tacrtf  correspond  to  years  which  were  characterized  by  a 
rigorous  winter  followed  by  a  very  rainy  summer,  causing  a  deficiency  in  the  harvests, 
and  bringing  scarcity  and  famine.  The  epidemics  began  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber or  October  and  terminate«l  in  the  spring,  unless  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the 
following  year  continued  to  be  fatal  to  the  products  of  the  eartn.  No  mention  is  made 
of  great  epidemics  of  feu  Mcr^  during^  years  which  were  characterized  b^  productive- 
ness, but  local  epidemics  are  met  with  which  were  circumscribed  within  the  limits 
where  the  center  of  ergotism  still  exists  in  our  days,  and  which  comprises  la  Soloffnc^ 
U  DaapiUii/,  U  Lffonnaite^  la  Lorraine,  and  VArioie. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  conditiona  which  concur  in  the  evolution  of  fen  eaer^j  it 
may  be  established,  a  ortort,  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  domestic  animals  was  not 
more  favorable  than  tnat  of  the  human  species,  and  that  epizootics  should  have  been 
more  frequent  than  they  are  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  Are  indications  found  in 
their  annals  whidi  authorize  us  to  attribute  these  epizootics  to  the  same  source,  that 
is,  to  the  fen  $aer6f  This  auestion  cannot  be  solved ;  more  than  that,  the  accounts 
themselves  forbid  an  hypotuesis  relative  to  the  form  and  nature  of  simultaneous  dis- 
eases. It  is  sufficient  to  cite  this  passage  from  the  chronicle  of  St.  Bavon,  referring- 
to  the  year  115S7 :  Plaga  divinaFrandam  effltQii,  ignit  scilicet  corpora  crucians.  PestileH- 
iia  maxima  facta  est  ammaliuw^  What  was  this  plague  of  animals?  Formulated  in 
this  manner  it  is  imiN>ssible  to  conjecture.  If  in  the  presence  of  such  profound  ob- 
scurities we  are  permitted  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  would  say  that  in  all  probability 
the  food  of  the  auimals  did  not  consist  of  rye  in  these  calamitous  years  when  scarcity 
and  famine  were  general,  and  when  the  cause  of  feu  sacr^was  unknown.  Removeil 
from  the  toxic  factor,  they  did  not  escape  its  powerful  accessories,  and  the  diseases 
which  decimated  tlie  herds  must  have  been  other  than  ergotism.*  Perhaps  the  first 
epidemic  of  feu  «/icr«f  which  ravaged  Portugal  in  1189  was  an  exception,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  attribute  the  concomitant  epizootic  to  ergotism.  It  is  thus  described  : 
Hujus  ettam  tempore  morhi  fudt^uam,  anie^  risi  ingruehantf  ferveniissimis  intra  viscera  or- 
dorti>us,  quihus  homines  quasi  quadam  rabie  exa^tabantur,  Exorta  etiam  fames,  frugibus 
iam  ti  tempesiatiSj  qnam rerminihus  eorrupiis,  et  lues  non  minus  noceiM pecori  quamhomini- 
hns  et  multorum  rclict4B  racuo!  possessionibns  (C.  F.  Heusinger,  Fnchs). 

The  uncertainty  relative  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  epizootics  is  one  of  the  most 
common  facts  in  the  records  of  the  Middle  Age.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
black  plague  in  1347  was  preceded  in  several  countries  by  epizootics  no  less  fatal. 
Ih  primis  hare  accrba  pestis  in  brutis  animalibna  incohavit ;  sedbies  et  lepra  toialiter  ap- 
primebant  eqnoSf  hores^  pecudes,  et  copras  ;  ita  ut  pili  de  dorsi  ipsorum  depilabantur  et  cade- 
bant  rt  ej^ebantur  macri  et  debilcs,  et  pont  pauoos  dies  moriebantur.  Deinde  indpit  htrc 
rabiosa  pestis  per  univcrsum  mundum  discurrendo  in  miserabiles  homines  lethaliter  sanHre 
(Cutteis).  This  passage  evidently  refers  to  a  gangrenous  aficction,  which  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  feu  sacn\  for  with  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  of  Brittany, 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  black  plague,  no  traces  of  ergotism  are  found 
until  1373,  when  it  appeared  anew  in  France  (Tessier). 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Age  but  rare  epidemics  of  feu  sac  re  are  men- 
tioned in  the  north  of  Europe.  1  leusinger  believes  that  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  designateil  by  the  name  of  scorbutus,  l»elonge<l  to  ergotism.  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  have  foundation;  in  fact  the  celcbrate<l  botanist,  Dodonseus, 
described  the  epidemic  of  worbntiis,  which  occurred  in  Belj^inui  in  15r>(»,  and  was 
characterized  by  gangrene  «»f  various  parts  of  the  bmly.  ll«»  attributed  it  .to  the 
H)K>iIed  grain  which  was  iuiportcnl  from  Prussia,  and  sayH  in  an<»tlier  work  {Hintoria 
frumrntorum,  Jm/o.,  KiiKJ),  that  brea«l  made  from  H)»oile4l  rye  (xf«V;/e  rf//rV)  causes  thu 
disf^ase  called  by  fhe  (ifnnjiUH  scorbutu**.  The  gangrenous  form  of  thin  afl'cction, 
which  did  not  conform  exactly  to  tli.it.  «>liH««rv»'<l  in  France  and  Simin,  was  replacetl 
ju  the  cour>e  of  the  sixteentJi  century  by  the  convulsive  fonn.     W  hen  the  epidemics 

*  The  author  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  such  a  disease  might  have 
been  produced  by  ergot ized  grasses. — D.  £.  8. 
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ofergoUam  of  the  South  and  thoee  of  the  North  of  Europe  are  compared  a  very  re- 
uiarkahle  fact  presents  itself;  in  the  South  the  ffangrenous  form  is  the  rule ;  a  few  of 
the  epidemics  were  complicated  by  muscular  contractions  (oontraciMTM);  in  the  North, 
on  the  contrary,  dry  ^ngrene  was  a  rather  rare  affection.  This  phenomenon  is  ap- 
plicable to  animals  with  which  ergotism  has  been  observed  during  the  contiuuauce 
of  an  epidemic  as  well  as  with  those  experimented  upon.  Fowls  aro  the  only  oxcep- 
tion,  and  with  these  gan^^neof  the  comb  is  an  almost  constant  result.  Do  the  prop- 
erties of  ergot  of  rye  dilEer  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  f  Chemicjil  analyses  may, 
)>erhaps,  imorm  us;  in  waiting  for  these  we  may  admit  that  tlie  phenomena  are  not 
dependent  npon  the  dose.  In  1840,  after  threshing,  ergot  made  up  half  the  harve.Ht 
of  Finland.  The  epidemic  showed  itself  as  acute  febrile^  convulsive  ergotism.  Death 
very  oft^i  occonea  within  forty-eight  hours  (Haartman). 

Dating  fbom  the  seventeenth  century  observers  were  more  attentive  to  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  animals  during  the  epidemics  of  ergotism,  but  thoy  notice  the  fact 
with  a  briefiiess  which  cannot  satisfy  tue  science  of  pathology,  because  the  proper  ele- 
ments are  not  furnished  for  retracing  the  medical  history.  Bruaner,  the  recorder  of  the 
epidemic  of  1694,  in  U  Hotm,  limits  himself  to  this  phrase:  Novi  pecora,  armenla^  »ae«, 
e4jW9^  ansere$  quoque  nonfuUse  a  oontagione  immunia.  In  spite  of  the  contagion  which 
he  admits,  Brunner  leaves  nothing  equivocal  in  regard  to  the  cause,  for  he  says :  De- 
generavU  quoque  eeodJe  et  loco  granorum  alimentariorum  protrusit  eomioula  nigra.  The 
quoque  relates  to  oats  which  had  equally  undergone  defeneration,  the  characters  of 
which  are  not  indicated;  its  meal  produced  vertigo  in  ^e  persons  who  consumed  it. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  indicate  the  cfiect  produced  in  horses,  but  the  au- 
thor maihtains  an  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  this.  Though  dustinguisned  botanists 
affirm  that  the  oat  is  subject  to  ergot,  we  must  admit  that  our  researches  to  discover  a 
fact  where  the  ii^urious  properties  of  ergoted  oats  have  been  noticed  with  animals 
have  remained  without  success. 

In  the  description  of  the  epidemic  in  Silesia  in  1722,  we  read  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia ordered  an  exchange  for  sound  rye  of  that  affected  with  ergot,  which,  as  usual, 
caused  sickness  of  the  horses  and  hogs  (Hecker).  Convulsive  ergotism  reappeared  in 
Silesia  and  Bohemia  in  1736.  Antoine  Soring,  the  historian,  makes  the  remark  that 
it  is  known  and  demonstrated  bv  experiment  that  ergoted  rye  produces  disease  with 
fowls  and  mammals,  and  that  wnen  animals  suffer  during  the  epidemics  of  ergotiiDUi 
it  is  conclusive  of  the  quantity  and  violent  action  of  the  ergot  in  the  rye. 

From  1765  to  1760  eigot  was  very  abundant  in  Sweden  in  the  rye  and  barley.  The 
epidemics  which  followed  were  attributed  by  Linnaeus  to  the  |^rain  of  the  RaphanuH 
raphanUtrutHf  from  which  is  derived  the  name  Raphania,  which  in  Scandauavia  is  still 
given  to  convulsive  ergotism.  Wahlin,  after  having  experimentally  demonstrated  the 
inocuousness  of  the  s^ds  of  Raphanua,  observes  that  there  is  no  reason  for  not  ac- 
cusing ergot  when,  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  domestic  animals  such  as  fowls  and 
hogs  i>resent  similar  symptoms  to  what  are  seen  iu  man.  This  ^lassage  t^uds  to  prove 
not  only  that  the  domestic  animals  contract  convulsive  ergotism,  but  al^  that  the 
ergot  of  barley  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  rye.  This  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Rctzius 
when  he  asserts  that  beer  brewed  with  ergoted  barley  becomes  a  cause  of  convulsivt! 
ergotism  for  those  who  consume  it.  In  Hesse,  it  has  been  often  observed,  notably  iu 
1770,  that  the  heads  of  barley  contained  as  many,  if  not  more,  long,  black  grains  an 
the  rye.    In  our  times  (1856)  this  same  remark  has  been  made  by  T.  O.  Ileustnger. 

Traube,  who  left  a  much  esteemed  description  of  the  epidemic  of  1770,  which  was 
very  extensive  in  Hanover,  says  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  observe  the  facts  for 
himself,  he  saw  in  the  circle  which  he  traversed  a  single  pig  attacked  with  convul- 
sive ergotism.  Horses  eating  the  ergoted  bread  were  not  incommoded  ;  bovine  ani- 
mals consumed  the  flour  with  repugnance,  but  also  without  inconvenience.  Dogs 
and  sheep  were  not  affected,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  village  of  Lobe,  where 
7  sheep  succumbed  after  presenting  the  phenomena  of  the  convulsive  disease.  These 
anihials  had  pastured  on  the  rye  fields  after  the  harvest,  which  was  made  in  a  very 
dry  time,  when  an  abundance  was  lost  by  shelling.  Traube  did  not  discover  a  sizigle 
case  of  abortion  which  Soring  and  others  thought  they  observed  with  hogs.  One 
fact  impressed  him:  traveling  through  the  villages  which  still  contained  the  sutt'er- 
ors,  the  folio winff  spring,  he  heard  general  comphtints  in  regard  to  the  small  number 
of  the  young  fowls.  But  few  esgs  were  produced,  and  the  hens  did  not  sit.  Nothing 
of  the  Kind  occurred  in  the  villages  which  had  been  exempt  from  ergotism.  Two 
fowls  were  sent  him  which  presented  the  spasmodic  symptoms ;  these  oirds,  placed 
upon  their  feet,  fell  to  one  side,  allowed  the  head  to  hang,  and  agitated  the  limbs. 
AVhen  they  arose  of  themselves  the  phalanges  were  contracted  spasmodically;  they 
lived  four  weeks;  no  autopsy  was  made  {GeaohichU  d<r  Kriebelkrankkeit,  1782,  pp. 
HI  and  15). 

It  is  seen  that  in  these  epidemics  the  convulsive  form  predominates,  while  in  Frauoe 
tho  gangrenous  form  is  almost  exclusive.  The  lost  extensive  epidemic  from  which 
this  oonntry  suffered  ooonrred  in  1750,  and  the  ravages  at  this  time  recalled  those  of 
tho  Middle  Age.     It  commenced  in  Sologne,  its  traditional  center,  sod  extended 
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througli  Landes,  Flanders,  and  Artois.  The  ergot  formed  a  third  of  the  threehed  rye ; 
animals  which  were  fed  upon  it  contracted  the  same  gangrenous  aooidents  as  man 
(Saleme). 

Toward  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  epidemics  of  ergotism  were 
no  longer  so  frequent ;  the  perfection  of  agriculture  may  daim  a  part  in  this  happy 
result,  but  the  greater  part  is  incontestably  due  to  the  generalixation  of  the  culture 
of  the  potato  in  the  North  and  of  maize  in  the  South.  In  spite  of  these  alimentary 
guarantees  ergotism  was  not  extinguished.  In  the  present  century  It  was  mentioned 
By  Courhaut  and  Bordot,  in  1855;  Barrier  observed  the  gangrenous  form  in  the  de- 
partments of  Is^re,  Loire,  Hante-Loire,  Ard^he,  and  Rhone.  Ergotism  has  reap- 
S eared  in  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  some  cantons  of  Germany.  In  tbe  epidemic 
esoribed  by  Wagner  f  1831)  the  hogs  which  ate  ergoted  rye  presented  the  same  symp* 
toms  of  the  disease  as  the  human  species,  and  Helm  saw  in  Pomerania  12  hogs  which, 
a  few  hours  after  having  consumed  a  ration  of  rye  mixed  with  ergot,  were  t&ea  with 
Tertigo  and  conTolaions.  They  moaned  an d  uttered  anxious  cries :  tne  posterior  parts 
were  paralyzed,  and  the  animals  manifested  their  safferings  by  singular  contortions. 
The  last  epidemic  occurred  in  1855 ;  it  appeared  in  Hesse,  and  concurred  with  that 
mentioned  in  France  by  Barrier. 

A  peouliarity  worthy  of  remark  was  connected  with  the  Hessian  epidemic:  the 
younger  Heusinger,  who  recorded  it,  says  that  his  father,  professor  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
XjTarbSiirjp.  who  was  charged  by  the  Goyemment  to  examine  the  harrests  of  the  year, 
aocomplished  his  missionbeforethe  threshing.  In  the  sheayes  of  the  cereal  he  fDund 
a  large  quantity  of  Bramu$  $eoalinu$  [common  chess  or  cheat]  rich  in  ersot,  though 
the  headiBi  of  the  r^e  were  exempt  fh>m  it ;  and  as  this  ergot  presents  all  the  physical 
ohaiaeteri  belonging  to  that  of  rye,  it  beoomes  certain  that  this  cereal  is  not  idways 
to  be  blamed  aa  muon  as  has  been  generally  belieyed.  Rye  harvested  on  lands  badly 
culdvated  was  infested  with  Br&mua;  when  properly  cultivated  but  little  was  pro- 
duced. This  fact  demonstrates  the  great  influence  of  agricultural  progress  on  t^e 
extension  of  ergotism  and  its  cause.  In  countries  where  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced 
condition,  as  in  Belgium,  ergotism,  either  in  the  gangrenons  or  convulsive  form,  is 
unknown.  The  observation  of  Heusinger  is  not  the  only  one ;  in  two  communes  of 
theprindpality  of  Waldeck  the  etaot of  che^s  also  caused  an  epidemic  (RoBrig). 

This  fact  is  not  without  interest  for  the  veteriuarian,  since  straw  makes  up  part  of 
the  food  of  the  domesticated  herbivora,  and  the  plants  mixed  in  the  sheaves,  with  the 
nature  of  their  productions,  merits  more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
it.  During  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic  in  Hesse,  T.  O.  Heusinger  collected  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  diseases  which  affected  domestic  animals.  He  learned  that 
in  the  commune  of  Roda,  where  the  most  people  suffered,  and  where  convulrive 
ergotism  was  most  violent,  the  sheep  presented  symptoms  which  could  be  referred 
to  poisoning  by  ergot  with  the  more  reason  as  these  animals  were  fed  with  rye  straw 
and  receivd  the  screenings  of  the  grain.  The  inhabitants  complained  of  the  great 
mortality  among  the  sheen ;  the  shepherds  reported  that  several  nad  jumped  the  in- 
closures  of  the  pastures,  that  they  were  then  taken  with  convulsions  and  turning  in 
a  circle  had  dropped  dead  as  if  thnnderstricken.  Abortions  were  frequent,  as  also 
early  parturitions ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lambs  died. 

Doctor  Randall  reports  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  disease  appears  each  win- 
ter amons  the  cattle,  which  begins  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pos- 
terior limbs,  with  stifi&iess  of  tuo  joints.  ThiH  affection,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  very  mild,  invariably  terminates  by  dry  gangrene  of  the  parts  first  involved, 
which  neese  after  the  mortification.  In  the  severe  climate  of  New  York  the  animals  , 
winter  in  the  fields,  and  the  farmers  attribute  tbe  disease  to  freezing.  Randall  ob- 
serves that  if  this  were  the  real  cause  a  circular  line  of  demarkation  would  not  divide 
the  dead  and  living  parts  as  regularly  as  happens  in  this  disease,  and,  finally,  that 
the  external  appendages,  less  protected  asainst  the  cold  than  the  limbs  when  lying, 
should  freeze  sooner.  He  adds,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  other  physicians,  that 
the  affection  is  no  other  than  gangrenous  ergotism.  Indeed  the  Poa  pratentU  is  rich 
in  ergot,  and  as  it  does  not  produce  each  year  an  equal  quantity,  Randall  thinks  that 
the  cases  more  or  less  frequent  correspond  to  the  abundance  of  ergot.    (Veterinarian, 

If,  m  presence  of  the  Dftcts  enumerated,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
sangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism  with  animals,  we  must  also  admit  that  these 
facts  are  neither  so  precise  nor  have  the  rigorous  correlation  of  cause  and  effect  which 
is  desirable  in  pathology ;  they  do  not  even  give  the  elements  for  asymptomatic  table. 
Randall  fnmisnes  in  this  connection  some  important  information;  it  affreeswith 
that  contained  in  the  interesting  observation  of  Decoste.  (Rec,  1848.)  These  mate- 
rials Joined  to  the  phenomena  studied  with  animals  in  experiments  permit  us  to 
trace  the  symptoms  of  gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  liis  work  entitled  Animal  Plagues,  has  compiled  a 
considerable  number  of  references  to  epidemics  and  epizootics  of  ergot- 
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iBUij  which,  while  they  contain  a  large  part  of  the  early  records  relat- 
ing to  this  interesting  subject,  also  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
at  the  present  time  in  rega^rd  to  the  real  nature  of  some  of  the  diseases 
to  whidi  allusions  are  made. 

In  A.  D.  992  there  was  a  long  and  severe  muter  and  an  extremelv 
dry  summer,  followed  by  famine.    The  wheat  crops  were  affected  wit» 
blight  or  ergot,  and  the  forage  was  generally  of  a  bad  quality.    Soon 
after  there  was  a  widespread  and  deadly  epidemic  of  ergotism  {feu  , 
sacre)  in  France. 

Ergotism  was  again  prevalent  in  l^'rance  in  994.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  58.) 

In  1041  there  was  most  nnpropitious  weather,  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes, tempests,  and  inundations.  It  snowed  heavily  during  harvest 
time.  In  many  i>arts  of  Europe  there  were  heavy  rains  throughout  the 
year.  Flanders  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  aud  there  were  jrreat  storms. 
The  consequences  of  these  distarbances  were  famine  aud  disease  iu 
England,  Ck»rmany,  and  France.  Cattle  aud  men  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered equally.  "  The  plague  of  Divine  Fire  (ignis  divina^  ergotism,  or 
erysipelas)  afflicted  many,  who  were  saved  only  through  the  merits  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  in  all  that  year  it  was  very  sad  iu  many  aud 
various  things,  both  in  tempests  and  in  earth's  fruits.  And  so  much 
cattle  perished  in  this  year  as  no  man  before  remembered,  both  through 
various  diseases  and  through  bad  weather.''    (An.  PL,  I,  pp.  60,  61.) 

For  1085  Mr.  Fleming  makes  the  following  record:  Epidemic  erysip- 
elas (ergotism  f )  in  France,  with  inundations  and  famine.  *^  In  the  year 
1085  tJiere  was  disease  in  plants,  and  also  in  animals,  throughout  the 
world."    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  63.) 

In  1089-^1,  on  the  Continent,  ^^  in  these  years  many  men  were  killed 
by  the  ignis  sacer  (ergotism  or  gan^nous  erysipelas),  which  destroyed 
their  vitals,  putrifled  their  flesh,  and  blackened  their  limbs  like  to 
ch£urcoal.  Even  if  their  lives  were  preserved  their  extremities  were  so 
affected  that  they  were  only  reserved  for  a  most  pitiable  existence." 
This  epidemy  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  chroniclers.  Animals 
suffered  as  well  as  the  human  species.    (An.  PI.,  I,  p.  64.) 

In  1099  gangrenous  erysipelas  (ergotism  f)  iu  France  iu  the  human 
species.  From  the  severity  of  the  epidemy,  we  may  infer  that  animals 
also  suffered.  There  were  great  inundations  in  England  by  the  sea  and 
by  the  rivers,  whereby  people,  cattle,  and  whole  towns  were  drowned. 
(An.  PI.,  I,  p.  65.) 

In  1127  the  ^'divine  plague"  (ergotism!)  appeared  in  mankind  in 
France.  Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  healed  the  afflicted,  it  is  recorded. 
Great  pestilence  among  animals. 

In  1213  gangrenous  erysipelas  {feu  sacri)  in  mankind  in  France  and 
Spain. 

Neither  was  the  sciuroity  limited  to  the  f raits  of  the  earth,  nor  disease  to  the  hnmaii 
■peoies,  for  birdB,  oattle^  and  sheep  became  sterile,  and  brought  forth  no  young,  and 
many  riding  and  other  horses  perished  for  lack  of  straw  and  barley.  (An.  Pi.,  1, 
p.  71.) 

In  1598,  after  inundations  and  heavy  fogs,  there  was  a  general  epi- 
£o5ty  among  cattle  in  Germany.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  er- 
gotism in  the  human  species.    {An.  PL,  I,  p.  138.) 

In  1694  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  A  supposed  epidemy  and 
epizoSty  of  ergotism.    Brunner  writes : 

By  what  unfortunate  combination  of  ciroomstances,  for  so  many  years,  the  whole 
of  nature  seemed  to  labor  under  an  unhealthy  atmospliere  remains  a  secret.  Many 
men,  and  those  most  learned,  have  written  on  the  state  of  the  air,  and  I  have  been  a 
apeotatorof  most  grievous  calamities;  for  not  only  did  unwonted  fevers  attack  and 
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kill  tlio  liamaii  r]M;e,  aucl  wouhl  Hulunit  to  no  reiiicdles,  but  also  thu  boasts  were  Lai-- 
ranaed  by  deadly  disoaseH.  I  kuow  that  sheep,  cattle,  pigH,  horecs,  and  geese  were 
not  free  from  the  conta^^ion.  There  was  also  a  hick  of  com,  not  only  on  aoconnt  of 
the  inordinate  consamptiou  of  it  by  the  soldiers,  hut  also  frt>m  the  character  of  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  com  was  so  plainly  diseased  that  it  was  dMigerous  for  man  to 
eat  of  it.  I  know  also  that  pease,  which  formed  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  army, 
were  infested  and  diseased  by  a  small  insect,  which  made  a  minute  hole  in  them.  I 
never  remember  seeing  such  an  abundant  crop  of  darnel  (tares)  mixed  with  the  oats, 
and  which  prevented  the  making  of  good  oat  meal,  our  chief  food,  for  it  was  needless 
to  attempt  to  labor  on  it,  it  was  so  bad.  All  grain  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  small, 
black,  horn-shaped  masses  became  apparent,  which  were  highly  iDJorions  to  man- 
kind. These  were  named  *'  St.  Martin's  com."  A  woman  was  shown  to  me  by  a  sur- 
geon who  snffered  from  convulsions  every  eleventh  day,  solely  from  eating  this  corrupt 
grain,  and  the  same  surgeon  told  me  he  had  amputated  a  leg  mortified  from  the  same 
cause.    (An.  PL,  I,  pp.  166-167.) 

In  1721  the  winter  was  mild,  but  the  spring  time  cold  and  damp,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  wet.  Locusts  in  France  and  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Epidemic  ergotism  in  Silesia  during  this  and  the  next  year,  and 
scarlatina  in  man  at  St.  Petersburg,  Courland,  and  Lithuania.  So 
notorious  was  it  that  diseased  grsEin  produced  formidable  diseases  in 
the  lower  animals,  that  while  the  epidemic  continued  in  Silesia  the  King 
of  Prussia  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of  rye  tainted  by  the  ergot, 
because  it  seriously  affected  horses  and  pigs.    (An.  PI.,  I,  p.  234.) 

Another  strange  phenomenon  was  the  generally  laborious  parturi- 
tions of  the  domestic  animals  at  this  period : 

The  sheep  in  many  places  lambed  with  great  difficulty,  so  that  the  shepherds  were 
obliged  to  use  force  to  deliver  them.  Among  the  cattle  one  hears  of  nothing  particu- 
lar beyond  the  fact  that  the  breeding  cows  and  ewes  brought  forth  their  young  with 
ffreat  difficulty  so  that  force  was  obliged  to  be  used  to  assist  thom.  At  Strelitz  three 
fine  young  cows  died  from  this  laborious  parturition.  They  strained  so  violently  that 
all  their  internal  organs  were  protruded.    (An.  PI.  I,  p.  235.) 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Fleming  gives  the  following  quotation  from 
Hecker: 

The  uncertainty  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  epizootics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  them  might  not  belong  to  that  class  which  have  a 
common  origin  with  many  of  the  epidemics  of  mankind.  Theignis  saccTt  arsura^  olaudes 
sen  peatis  ioniarta,  ignis  SancH  Anioniif  Sancti  Martiali$\  Beatce  Virginis,  ignis  invisibilis^ 
seu  tnfemaliSf  &c.,  would  all  seem  to  be  employed  to  denote  the  same  affection,  and 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  ereotism.  It  is  only  by  chance,  as  it  were,  that 
wide-spread  and  fatal  diseases  among  the  lower  animals  are  mentioned  as  occurring 
colnioidently  with  these  obscurely  named  epidemics,  and  when  we  read  that  the 
causes  of  their  outbreak  were  unfavorable  weather,  which  brought  ahout  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  crops  and  pastures  we  are  only  partlaUy  enligh^Bnedasto  the  nature 
of  the  affection. 

The  scorbutus  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has  been  supposed,  with  much 
reason,  I  tnink,  to  have  been  ergotism,  and  up  to  this  period  it  appears  to  have  devel- 
oped in  a  gangrenous  form.  At  this  time,  however,  it  changed  to  the  convulsive 
type,  which  it  has  chiefly  maintained  to  the  present.  A  curious  feature  in  this  disease 
is  shown  as  it  appears  in  the  South  and  North  of  Europe.  In  the  South,  the  gangren- 
ous form  is  the  rule;  in  the  North  the  con vnlslve  form  is  particularly  marked,  and 
very  rarely  the  dry  gangrene;  while  a  few  of  the  epidemies  present  both  characters. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  phenomena  of  ergotism  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals during  the  existence  of  an  epidemy,  and  it  has  also  heen  shown  to  exist  by  ex- 
perimentation:  the  only  exception  would  appear  to  be  in  the  case  of  gallinaceous 
l>ird8,  in  which  gangrene  of  the  crest  or  comb  is  the  most  constant  jpnenomenon. 
It  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  that  we  can  with  certainty 
find  authors  describing  ergotism  in  the  epizootic  form  in  animals  and  firom  that  time 
till  now  observers  have  been  numerous.     (Page  234.) 

Convulsive  ergotism  appeared  in  mankind  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia 
{1736],  and  Antoine  Soring,  the  historian  of  the  epidemy,  notices  that 
it  haa  been  remarked,  and  the  subject  had  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment, that  sparred  ryo  produces  disease  in  fowls  and  mammiferous 
animals,  and  that  when  we  know  positively  that  animals  are  affertted 
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in  this  way  djaring  epidemies  of  ergotism,  we  may  couoJude  that  the  rye 
is  very  rich  in  ergot,  and  its  action  very  violent.    (An.  P.  I,  p.  202.) 

In  1754  a  very  extensive  epidcniy  of  ergotism  prevaiiled  in  France, 
nearly  approaching  in  its  ravages  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  began 
at  Sologne,  its  traditional  birthplace,  and  spread  through  the  Llandes, 
Flanders,  and  Artois.  The  ergot  was  so  abundant  that  it  formed  one- 
third  of  the  rye.  The  animals  fed  on  it  contractecl  the  same  gangrenous 
diseases  as  afflicted  the  human  species.    (An.  PI.  I,  p.  384.) 

The  next  outbreak  referred  to  is  described  as  follows : 

An  epidemy  of  ergotisin  was  also  reported  as  occurrius  in  many  northern  conntries. 
canaed  by  the  wheat,  rye,  and  com  having  been  difiea«ea.  It  lasted  during  this  and 
the  next  year,  and  animals  seem  to  have  suffered.  Wasner  described  it  as  it  appeared 
in  the  marshv  districts  of  Saxony,  the  circle  of  Schliebon,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elster :  <<  A  light  frost  destroyed  theblossom  on  the  vine  and  the  rye  in  1831.  Each 
partiaUy  withered  blossom  of  the  rye  crop,  instead  of  a  healthy  seed,  brought  forth 
a  spnr  of  ergot  about  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  long.  *  *  *  In  some  houses,  where 
the  disease  raged  most  violently,  grain  was  found  consisting  of  two  parts  of  diseased 
and  one  of  bitter  rye,  vetch  ana  a  variety  of  other  seeds.  •  »  •  pi^  ate  ergo- 
tized  rye  {Mutterkom),  and  suffered  firom  its  effects.  Dogs,  however,  instinctively, 
avoided  it ;  bnt  when  oompelled  by  hunger  to  eat  it,  they  exhibited  symptoms  of 
madness  ( ToUwuth\  I  believe  that  such  food  was  partaken  of  here  and  there  by  dogs, 
and  that  it  assisted  in  producing  madness,  as  dogs  and  cats  were  so  affected  that  no 
man  ever  remembers  seeing  so  many  maa  as  during  the  existence  of  the  ergotism 
(Kriihelkrankkeit)  among  tne  people.  This  unhealthy  grain  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  sickness  among  the  lower  animals  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  and 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  choleraic  influence,  though  its  share  must  have  been  small.'' 
(An.  PI.  II,  p.  172.) 

Baphania  in  pigs  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Helm : 

Twelve  pigs  of  various  ages  were  fed  with  ive  which  eontained  much  ergot,  A 
few  hours  afterwards  convulsions  set  in,  with  foaming  at  the  month ;  tlie  animals 
grunted  and  groaned  most  piteonsly ;  became  paraly^d  in  the  hinder  extremities, 
and  expressed  their  agony  in  the  strangest  contortions.  At  first  I  presnmed  tho  dis- 
ease arose  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  bnt  on  opening  the  first  animal  that  died  I 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  malady  by  finding  in  the  stomach  mnoh  ergoted  r^'p. 
The  ^aws  were  so  tightly  closed  that  with  great  difficulty  a  purge  of  white  hcllebor«) 
was  introduced,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  dose  of  vinegar  and  buttermilk  and  re- 
peated donches  of  very  cold  water.  By  those  means  seven  of  the  animals  were  saved. 
The  other  five  die<l  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    (An.  PI.  II,  p.  197.) 

In  oar  own  eonntry  we  have  no  compilation  of  the  references  to  animal 
diseases  which  may  have  been  made  firom  time  to  time,  and  lience  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  a  history  of  ergotism  in  this  countrj.  My  at- 
tention, however,  has  been  called  to  the  following  article  in  the  Farinera' 
Cabinet,  Vol.  in  (1838-'39),  p.  161,  which  shows  not  only  that  the  dis- 
ease has  occurred  heretofore,  but  tliat  its  cause  was  recognized  : 

I  have  just  seen  a  number  of  the  "Farmer  and  Gardener*'  of  Baltimore,  dateil  l{>th 
June  last,  which  contains  an  article  on  the  '*  Hoof-ail"  of  cattle,  and  copied  from  the 
iimeiee  Farmer j  upon  which  I  wiU  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  John  B.  Bowers,  dates  from  Leilyard,  and  ascribes  the 
loss  of  the  hoofii  in  three  cows  to  their  having  been  fed  for  eight  or  nine  days  on 
spear  grass  (I  suppose  our  green  grass,  poa  mridU^  affected  with  ergot.  The  con- 
jecture  is  well  founded,  as  yon  may  be  assured  by  reterring  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,''  p.  196,  where  you 
will  tee  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  subject,  which  I  tliink  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  the  ergot  of  rye,  if  ground  into 
meal  with  sound  rye,  when  made  into  bread  and  eaten  produces  mortification  of  the 
lower  extremities  in  Franca.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  same  society,  volume  3,  appendix, 
p.f,.) 

JAMES  MKA8K. 

Cftkwtxitt  Strkkt,  Oetober  (5,  183a 

Dr.  James  Mease,  tlie  writer  of  the  above,  gives  the  following  iu\- 
ditional  information  on  the  same  subject : 

In  the  year  1803,  the  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  informed  me  that  he  bad 
observed  the  hay  made  of  the  natural  green  grass,  or  spear-grass  {poa  riridit),  growing 
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mi  his  fino  meadows,  on  Petty's  Islandy  made  by  banking  out  the  Delaware,  to  be 
occasionally  affected  with  a  black  spear,  abont  one-fourth  or  half  an  inch  in  length, 
somewhat  rescrabUngthe  er^^ot  in  rye,  and  that  cattle  eating  such  hay  became  nfFected 
with  a  disoaao  in  their  hoofs,  causing  them  sometimes  to  drop  off.  He  ascribed  tlie 
morbid  protliictiou  in  the  grass  to  neglect  in  supplying  it  with  water  from  the  river, 
by  means  of  slylccs,  during  the  dry  season.  Upon  my  mentioning  the  facts  soon  after 
to  the  late  William  Hush,  of  Philadelphia,  an  extensive  grazier,  he  confirmed  them 
from  his  own  observations  at  Blooming  Grove,  near  Gray's  Court,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  very  dry  summer  of  the  year  1793.  The  hay  was 
the  produce  of  a  bog  meadow  j  it  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  made  ftom  the 
same  natural  grass  that  grew  in  the  meadows  of  Joseph  Cooper. 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  w.  T.  Woodman,  of  TredyftWn  Township,  Chester  County, 
Pcnnsylyania,  communicated  to  me  an  account,  in  the  following  letter,  of  a  similar 
disease,  and  from  a  like  cause,  among  his  father's  cattle : 

*'  Having  observed  the  remark  in  the  Fort  Jfolio  for  May,  1815,  in  the  review  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  that,  *  as  yet, 
in  America  we  have  never  heard  of  any  human  x^erson  Ailling  a  victim  to  the  ergot, 
nor  indeed  is  it  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  it  has  ever  been  injurious  to  our  ani- 
mals, I  think  proper  to  communicate  to  you  an  account  of  a  disease  which  in  1802 
or  1803  prevailed  in  this  neighborhood  among  milk  cows  particularly,  but  which 
also  affected  other  cattle  and  norses.  You  will  perceive  that  it  was  analogous  to  the 
one  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  ergot. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  still  1  am  unwilling  to  as- 
cribe it  to  ergot  (with  which  rye  in  this  neighborhood  is  more  or  less  affected  every 
year),  for  this  reason,  that  milk  cows,  which  are  never  fed  with  rye  by  our  farmers 
or  bniter-makers,  exhibited  more  violent  symptoms  than  oxen  or  horses. 

''The  farmers  attributed  the  disease  to  a  peculiar  mUdew.  which  sometimes  affects 
the  grass  on  the  bottom  meadows  of  a  small  stream,  the  basin  of  which  U  verv  exten- 
sive, and  very  luxuriant,  and  entirely  appropriated  to  meadow  land,  and  suffered  to 
lie  under  natural  grass.  No  timothy  or  other  grass  seeds  have  ever  been  sown  on  it, 
to  my  knowledge. 

"  The  cattle  affected  did  not  api>ear  to  lose  their  appetite,  and  while  they  ate  heart- 
ily of  hay  and  other  food  became  daily  more  and  more  lean,  manifesting  great  un- 
easiness, occasioned  most  probably  by  violent  itching.  Their  hair  in  many  places  fell 
off,  or  was  rubbed  off  by  the  animal  in  striving  to  scratch  itself.  After  these  symp- 
toms hod  continned  for  some  time,  one  or  both  hind  feet  became  sore  and  the  hoofs 
loose,  at  which  period  the  animals  began  to  grow  better.  Others  lost  their  hoofs  and 
part  of  their  legs.  Three  of  my  father's  cows  lost  both  of  their  hind  feet,  and  some 
others  in  the  neighborhood  were  equall  v  as  bad.  The  legs  began  by  drying  and  grow- 
ingsmaller  from  the  hoof  to  halfway  between  the  fetlock  and  tfie  Ijock,  at  which 
point  it  appeared  as  if  a  string  of  twine  were  tied  very  tight  round  the  log.  Alnive 
this  part  the  flesh  was  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health ;  the  lower  pnrt  was  hanl, 
black,  and  offensive.  When  the  lower  part  became  quite  dry,  and  littlf^  vUe  than 
bone,  it  separated  and  fell  off,  after  which  the  animals  lived  and  ate  heartily.  h(il»- 
bllng  along  on  the  remaining  stumps.  They  even  began  to  grow  fat.  'riii^ii-  hfjilth 
seemed  penect.  They  would,  no  donbt,  have  lived  long  in  this  state,  and  nyoio  killed 
only  from  motives  of  compassion. 

**One  cow  belonging  to  my  father,  which  had  lost  only  one  of  her  hind  f«ot,  and  that 
at  the  first  joint  above  the  foot,  bore  a  very  strong,  vigorous  calf,  which  livod  jnnl 
did  well.    The  cow  also  afforded  as  much  milk  after  as  before  her  misforttnio,  and  wjis 

gastured  ot^  the  same  grass  to  which  her  disease  was  attributed  when  in  a  stnto  of 
ay. 

**I  think  the  disease  was  never  known  but  one  season.  The  first  symptom  of  it  was 
observable  in  February,  and  it  reached  its  crisis  about  the  middlc'of  Muy.  Should 
this  communication  lead  to  any  further  observations  on  the  nature  and  cau9c  t>f  the 
disease  I  shall  be  much  pleased,  and  they  may  be  of  great  service  to  tho  agHtMiltnrlHt. 
Should  the  disease  ever  again  make  its  appearance  I  shall  be  more  particular  in  my 
observations. 

**  I  remain,  very  respectfnlly, 

"WM.  T.  WOODMAN. 

"  P.  S. — It  should  bo  observed,  that  though  we  have  every  year  more  or  less  of  the 
ergot,  the  quantity  of  it  is  never  considerable.  I  think  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
pint  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  rye. 

'*  Different  remedies  were  tned,  but  none  of  them  afforded  any  relief." 

'*  Being  desirious  to  aoertain  whether  the  disease  of  the  grass  to  which  Mr.  W.  re- 
ferred had  grown  in  meadows  that  had  l>eeii  deprived  of  their  usual  nnpply  of  water, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  reference  to  this  jioint,  and  received  the  following  an- 
awer,  under  date  of  June  10,  1815  : 

"Your  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo  came  to  hand  the  4th  instant.  Since  the  receipt  of  It  I 
have  made  numerous  inquirieS|  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additi(mAl^|^n|tkm 
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respecting  the  disea^  (of  which  I  coiiimanicato<l  an  account),  and  on  the  neason 
preceding  it^^  pi-evalence,  «&c ;  hut  I  regret  to  iuforui  you  that  farmers  in  general  are 
HO  dcficieut  in  observation,  and  so  entirely  out  of  practice  of  recording  facts,  th^  I 
hare  uot  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  whether  the  season  in  which  the  ''  in- 
jurious hay  was  made''  was  a  dry  oue  or  not. 

'  'Howeyer,  my  father  informs  me  that,  as  nearly  as  he  cau  recollect,  about  that  period 
the  ditch  which  conyeyed  water  to  his  meadow  became  so  filled  with  mud  and  ac- 
cumulations of  mud  and  other  matter  as  to  render  the  supply  Tery  imperfect.  As  a 
deficiency  of  water  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  unwholesome  qualities  of  the  hay, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  injurious  hay  was  made  during  the  season  that  water 
was  wanting.  But  shortly  after  this  time  the  death  of  my  grandfather  in  a  great 
measure  excluded  my  father  from  the  benefit  of  the  water.  The  original  plantation 
being  divided  into  two  farms,  and  that  of  my  father  lying  farther  down  the  stream, 
the  water  of  the  artificial  course  is  exhausted  before  it  reaches  his  land.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  siuce  that  period  he  mows  his  ^ass  while  it  is  very  young, 
and  before  the  seeds  are  touched  by  the  "smutty  affection."  Indeed,  the  farmers 
generally  in  this  neighborhood,  since  their  cattle  were  affected  with  the  disease,  are 
careful  to  mow  mucb  earlier  than  they  did  formerly. 

*'I  am  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cooper  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  proper 
cause,  for  I  have  been  correctly  informed  that  a  load  of  the  injnrions  hay  was  sold  to 

Rogers,  who  at  that  time  kept  the  Buck  Tavern,  in  second  street,  wnose  cow,  in 

consequence  of  feeding  on  it,  was  affected  with  a  disease  of  a  similar  nature. 
Your  friend,  &c., 

W.  T.  WOODMAN  " 

The  disease  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Orange  County,  Xew  York, 
in  the  year  1820,  and  is  very  well  and  minutely  described  by  Dr,  Amell. 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  agricultural  society  of  that  county, 
The  facts  detailed  by  him  leave  no  doubt  of  the  deaths  of  numerous 
cattle  in  his  vicinity  being  caused  by  their  eating  hay  made  from  some 
grass  that  was  aftected  with  the  species  of  ergot  observed  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  meadows  before  mentioned,  for  he  expressly  mentions  that 
the  spear  grass  grew  in  the  meadows  in  the  towns  of  Wallkill  and  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  a  bog  meadow  soil. 
Dr.  A.  remarks  that,  ^^  the  hay  was  cut  in  June  or  beginning^of  July, 
immediately  before  harvest;  that  on^y  cattle  in  good  condition  suffere<l 
from  eating  the  diseased  hay,  the  poor  and  meager  escaping."  The 
means  of  pi*evention  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Arnell  are  similar  to  that  ju- 
dically  recommended  by  Mr,  Woodman,  viz.,  to  cut  the  grass  early,  be- 
fore the  ergot  forms ;  or,  if  it  be  found  in  the  grass,  to  defer  cutting  it 
until  late,  when  experience  proves  that  it  may  be  safely  used ;  for 
Dr.  A.  remarks  that  "  the  ergot  then  becomes  dry  and  shriveled,  with- 
out any  of  the  flour  or  vegeto-animal  matter  which  it  usually  contains." 
But  the  hay  made  from  such  late-made  grass  must  be  of  little  value, 
because  Dr.  A.  says  truly  that  <^this  spear  grass  is  so  early  that 
if  left  to  stand  till  the  usual  time  of  mowing  m^tdows  it  loses  all  its 
succulent  and  nutritious  properties."  This  agrees  with  our  experience 
with  respect  to  the  spear  grass  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  ripens  next 
in  order  to  the  early  Anthroxanthum  odoratum,  or  sweet-scented  meadow 
grass.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  useful  by  answering  one  jSurpose  of 
food  in  all  animals :  to  stimulate  by  distention,  and  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  barn-yard  manure.  The  various  remedies  tried  to  cure  the  disease 
in  New  York  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Amell.  Those  that  succeeded 
were: 

1.  Poultices  of  soap,  rye-meal,  and  salt,  to  the  legs  and  feet. 

2.  A  wash  of  beef-brine,  composed  of  saltpetre,  and  common  salt, 
applied  several  times  a  day,  and  after  washing  and  rubbing  the  feet 
with  the  bitter-sweet  ointment.  Of  the  animals  thus  treated,  one  only 
lost  its  hoof. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  first  object  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
remove  the  cause  producing  it.    This  is  to  be  etiected  by  drenches  of 
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castor-oil,  or  sweot-oil  ami  mohisses  aud  water  warmed,  to  wbicli  may  be 
added,  if  fonud  uecessarj^  after  the  failure  to  operate  of  the  first  dose, 
half  a  poaud  of  glauber  salts,  dissolved  iu  wann  water.  During  the  op- 
eration of  the  drench  corn  meal,  rye,  or  oatmeal,  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  warm  water,  and  a  liandfal  of  common  salt  to  every  bucket 
of  it,  should  be  freely  given.  The  use  of  hay  free  from  ergot  is  as  ob- 
viously indispensable.  A  handful  of  salt  should  be  given  every  day  to 
promote.digestion  and  give  tone  to  the  system.  The  local  applications 
must  be  of  a  stimulating  nature  to  rouse  the  activity  of  the  circulation 
and  of  the  absorbents,  and  to  enable  the  part  laboring  nnder  a  defi- 
ciency of  vital  energy"  to  resume  its  healthy  functions,  or  to  throw  ofl^ 
the  disease.  Fish  or  beef-brine  will  answer  as  well  as  any,  but  they 
Bhonld  be  well  rubbed  on  the  feet  and  legs,  for  friction  greatly  tends  to 
assist  in  restoring  the  health  of  the  parts.  To  prevent  the  appearance 
of  ergot  in  the  grass,  care  should  be  taken,  when  practicable,  to  supply 
the  meadows  with  water  in  dry  seasons. 

In  the  Oenesee  Farmer,  1857,  p.  50,  was  published  the  following  letter, 
clearly  referring  to  this  disease : 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  there  is  a  complaint  among  cattle  occasionally,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  in  many  others.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  Canada.  I  do  not 
know  the  correct  name.  It  is  not  the  hoof-ail,  althonch  it  attacks  the  hind  feet  of 
cattle,  and,  if  not  arrested,  the* limb  will  rot  off,  up  to  the  second  joint  of  the  leg,  and 
the  animal  must  be  killed,  or  it  wi  11  die :  after  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  incnrable, 
the  only  way  is  to  knock  it  in  the  heaa. 

I  write  this  to  inform  your  numerous  readers  of  a  cure  we  have  here,  although  per- 
haps the  remedy  is  generally  known.  It  is  to  cut  off  the  toes  of  the  hmd  foot  (in 
which  only  it  appears),  about  an  inch  horizontal,  so  as  to  open  the  foot  sufficiently 
there  for  the  blood  to  come  out;  then  put  the  foot  in  a  stocking  with  plenty  of  tar  at 
the  toe.  If  taken  in  time  this  will  effect  a  cure.  It  must  be  done  early,  however, 
when  the  animal  first  shows  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  by  a  frequent  and  slight 
kicking  out  of  the  hind  foot,  as  if  pricked  with  something. 

I  have  hoard  the  cause  attributedjto  poisonous  hay,  such  as  smut.  Do  you  or  any 
of  your  coirespondents  know  anything  about  it  f  If  so,  let  as  have  your,  or  their,  ex- 
perience. 

CHILTON  FORD. 

MoRRiSTOWX,  Saint  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

Again,  in  the  same  periodical,  1857,  p.  245,  we  find  the  following  re- 
port of  this  trouble  in  Portage  County,  Ohio : 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  severe  and  fatal  disease  among  cattle  in  some 
parts  of  Portage  County  (Ohio)  the  past  winter,  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Edinbur^ 
appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  ascertain  if 
possible  the  nature^  cause,  and  cure  of  this  malady.  The  report  of  this  committee  we 
iierewith  forward  for  publication  in  the  Genesee  ITarmer,  together  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  association  at  the  close  of  an  instructive  discussion  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Jieport, — The  disease  is  not  caused  by  freezing,  neither  is  it  what  is  called  hoof-ail, 
foot-rot,  or  fouls.  It«  symptoms  seem  to  be  a  deaclness  of  the  end  of  the  t^il,  extend- 
ing upward  till  in  some  cases  the  flesh  separates  frt>m  the  bone  and  falls  off.  About 
the  same  lime  there  is  a  purple  appearance  just  at  the  edge  of  the  hair,  above  the 
hoof.  It  then  commences  swelling,  becomes  feverish,  extenuing  upward  to  the  ankle, 
and  in  some  instances  causing  a  separation  of  the  coffin-bone  rrom  the  nastern  joint. 
The  lameness  is  confined  entirely  to  the  hind  feet.  The  blood  is  pale  and  thin,  and  in 
most  cases  the  animal  retains  a  good  appetite  till  near  the  last.  The  canse  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  feeding  on  hay  containing  ergot  (a  parasitic  fungus  growing  within 
the  glumes  of  various  grasses)  in  considerable  quantities.  We  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion from  the  fact  that  the  hay  fed  by  one  individual  who  had  lost  a  large  number  ot 
cows  contained  much  of  this  article,  and  also  that  the  farmer  from  whom  he  purchased 
the  hay  lost  cattle  from  the  same  disease,  and  in  both  instances  cattle  fed  on  other 
hay  were  not  affected.  In  every  well  marked  case  of  this  disease  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  liay  on  which  the  animals  were  fed  contained  the  ergot.  The  hay  in 
which  the  ergot  was  found  the  most,  was  the  kind  called  the  June,  or  spear-grasi, 
growing  in  old  meadows  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  growth  rank* 
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legs  were  then  swelling  above  the  knees.  One  that  had  been  aflfected 
withont  losing  hoofs  and  had  apparently  recovered,  was  taken  down  a 
second  time.  Many  people  said  their  i'eet  were  frozen,  but  the  owner 
says  they  have  now  changed  their  minds.  He  had  looked  carefully  in 
their  months  for  sores  but  had  found  none. 

Tliis  was  undoubtedly  ergotism,  and  was  so  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Germer, 
the  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  after  the  Kansas  disease  had  been  attrib^ 
nted  to  this  cause. 

In  recent  years  several  epizootics  of  ergotism  have  also  been  observed 
in  New  York  by  Professor  Law,  in  Iowa  by  Professor  Stalker,  and  in 
Colomdo  by  Professor  Faville;  and  it  seems  probable  that  when  our 
veterinarians  learn  to  recognize  this  disease  and  to  refer  it  to  its  proper 
origin,  we  shall  find  tiat  it  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  of  cattle. 

TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION  OP  ERGOTISM. 

When  the  first  signs  of  this  disorder  appear  the  most  important  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  make  a  complete  change  of  food,  and  to  see  that 
this  is  of  good  quality,  nutritious,  and  free  from  ergot.  It  would  also  be 
proper  to  give  a  dose  of  physic  (from  one  to  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts), 
in  order  to  remove  as  mnch  as  possible  of  the  poison  still  contained  in 
the  digestive  organs,  and  to  follow  this  with  soft  food,  as  mashes  and 
roots.  In  the  most  severe  cases,  those  in  which  a  part  of  the  limb  is  al- 
ready lifeless,  treatment  will  avail  but  little.  The  greater  number  of 
cases,  however,  have  not  advanced  to  this  stage  when  lameness  is  first 
noticed,  and  these  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  removing  the  cause,  and 
placing  the  animal  under  conditions  favorable  for  resisting  the  x>oi8on. 
A  very  important  condition  is  warmth.  Even  when  animals  are  fed 
large  quantities  of  ergot  they  seldom  suffer  except  in  cold  weather;  and 
consequently  in  attempting  to  check  the  advance  of  the  disease,  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  this  fact  by  placing  the  cattle  in  warm  sheds. 

Another  condition  believed  by  some  to  have  much  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  ergotism  is  the  water  supply.  With  plenty  of  water  al- 
ways at  hand  it  is  believed  that  larger  quantities  of  ergot  may  be  taken 
for  a  longer  time  than  when  the  water  supply  is  deficient.  In  thecold  win- 
ters which  occur  over  much  of  our  cattle-raising  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  the  animals  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  water.  Holes  cut 
through  the  ice  soon  fi^eze  over,  and  the  weather  is  frequently  so  severe 
that  the  cattle  will  drink  only  a  few  swallows  of  water  before  they  will 
leave  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  cutting  winds,  and  when,  later  in  the  day, 
they  tiy  to  obtain  more  water,  the  drinking  holes  are  frozen  over. 
Where  ergotism  prevails  the  watering  should  receive  close  attention. 

Ergotism  can  pix>bably  be  entirely  prevented  by  cutting  the  hay  be- 
fore the  seeds  have  formed.  Both  in  3lissouri  and  Illinois  I  saw  the 
clearest  examples  of  this.  Hay  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  grass, 
cut  upon  the  same  land,  was  free  from  ergot  or  largely  infested  with  it, 
according  as  it  had  been  cut  green  or  ripe.  This  matter  is  worthy  of  caire- 
ful  consideration.  Hay  cut  green  is  more  digestible  and  in  every  way 
more  valuable  than  that  which  is  allowe<l  to  become  rii)e  and  woody; 
and  the. latter  is  much  more  liable  to  produce  severe  disease,  such  as  in- 
digestion, impaction,  and  ergotism. 

This  fatal  disorder  may,  therefore^be  preventeil  in  the  fntui^e  by 
proi>er  and  careful  management;  the  chief  points  in  this  being  to  cut  the 
hay  before  the  seeds  have  formed,  to  see  thjit  the  animals  have  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  drinking  water,  t^  keep  tli(?in  in  gtxxl  condition  by 
the  liberal  use  of  nutritious  food,  and  to  inotect  them  as  much  as  possi- 
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blo  from  the  inclement  weiitlier.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  feetl 
hay  which  coutains  a  considerable  quantityof  ergot  it  is  of  course  doubly 
important  to  look  after  the  water  snpp]^^  and  the  shelter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OP    SOFTHERN   CATTLE 

FEVER. 

An  approximately  correct  outline  of  the  district  permanently  infected 
with  southern  fever  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  not  only  to  the 
people  who  live  within  and  near  this  district,  but  to  those  interested  in 
live-stock  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  losses  which  occur  every 
summer,  and  which  in  some  years  have  been  really  disastrous  to  the 
stock  owners  of  certain  sections,  have  been  largely  the  result  of  igno- 
rance of  the  districts  from  which  it  is  dangerous  to  bring  cattle  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  which  adult  cattle  cannot  be  taken  with  safety  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  unless  they  are  to  be  slaughtered  for  beef  within  a  short 
time  after  their  arrival. 

An  attempt  to  make  efficient  laws  to  guard  against  this  malady  by 
regulating  the  movement  of  cattle  from  infected  localities  has  generally 
faued  to  give  relief^  because  these  districts  could  not  be  accurately 
designated.  States,  therefore,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  been  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  and  the  losses  have  gone  on  year  after  year  in 
spite  of  individual  precautions  and  State  laws.  The  cheap  cattle  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Southeastern  Virginia,  and 
other  infected  sections  are  at  times  carried  to  the  most  remote  sections 
of  the  country,  and  when  this  is  done  in  spring  or  summer  extensive 
and  fatal  outbreaks  of  southern  fever  among  tlio  susceptible  animals 
which  cross  their  trail  or  mix  with  them  upon  their  pastures  is  the 
general  result. 

Last  year  such  outbreaks  of  disease  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  rennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  even  in  Dakota.  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  seem  to  have  escaped,  notwithstanding  the  introduction 
of  Southern  cattle,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions,  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  germs  and  soon  destroying  them. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  disease  maybe  carried  to  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  before  anything  can  be  accomplished  toward 
preventing  the  very  important  losses  which  are  now  annually  caused  by 
it,  we  must  have  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  section  from  which 
cattle  are  liable  to  carry  the  infection.  To  obtain  the  information  nec- 
essary to  map  out  the  infected  district  special  agents  have  been  em- 
ployed, who  have  carefully  traverse^l  every  county  along  the  border- 
line of  this  district,  and  have  investigated  the  cattle  diseases  with  suffi- 
cient detail  to  locate  the  limits  of  the  infected  district  in  most  counties 
with  very  great  accuracy.  In  some  counties  a  sharp  line  cannot  be 
drawn,  because  it  does  not  exist,  but  in  such  cases  the  line  has  been 
drawn  sufficiently  toward  the  uninfected  district  to  embrace,  as  is  be- 
lieved, all  the  t-erritory  that  was  really  infected  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. As  this  district  is  being  continually  enlarged  by  a  gradual  though 
very  slow  advance  of  the  infe<5tion,  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  cattle  near  this 
line  for  shipment  to  the  North  in  summer,  unless  a  careful  personal  in- 
vestigation is  made  by  the  i)urchaser  at  the  time. 
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The  infected  part  of  the  Soath  is  clearly  shown  on  the  accompanying 
maps.  To  establish  the  boundary-line  of  this  district  beyond  contro- 
versy our  special  agents  have  carefully  reported  the  individual  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  others  who  have  moved  cattle  either 
northward  or  southward  in  the  vicinity  of  this  line.  These  reports  are 
far  too  numerous  and  voluminous  to  publish  in  detail,  and,  consequently, 
a  simple  r^sum6  of  the  facts  as  they  are  known  to  exist  is  all  that  we 
have  attempted  to  give  in  this  report.  The  location  of  the  boixlerline 
of  the  infected  district  is  as  follows: 

VIBCIINIA. 

The  northeastern  extremity  of  the  line  is  iu  Accomack  County  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  permanent  existence  of  the  disease  on  this 
peninsula  has  not  heretofore  been  suspected  by  the  countiy  at  large. 
A  few  fiwts  had  come  to  our  notice  within  the  past  year  or  two  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  certain  outbreaks  of  southern  fever  in  Maryland 
had  followed  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  Northampton  County,  which 
covers  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  impossible  that  this  disease  conld  have  secured  a  permanent 
lodgement  so  far  north,  and  the  reports  were  scarcely  credited. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  peninsula,  however,  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  the  infection  of  southern  cattle  fever  throughout  North- 
ampton County,  and  extending  for  2  or  3  miles  across  the  boundary  into 
the  southern  part  of  Accomack  County,  The  infection  seems  to  have 
been  in  Northampton  County  so  long  that  no  one  remembers  a  time 
when  it  was  absent.  It  is  said  that  there  are  local  laws  prohibiting  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  Northampton  to  Accomack  at  any  season  of 
tJie  year,  but  that  recently  they  have  not  been  strictly  enforced.  In  1880 
a  considerable  number  of  cattle  that  had  been  running  upon  commons  in 
Accomack  C6unty,  2  or  3  miles  from  the  southern  boundary,  died  with 
symptoms  of  southern  fever.  It  was  found  by  investigation  that  more 
or  less  cattle  had  died  from  pasturing  on  these  commons  every  summer 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

In  April,  1881,  a  drove  of  about  50  head  of  cattle  was  collected  in 
Northampton  County  and  driven  to  market  across  Accomack.  At 
Pungoteague  a  stop  of  several  hours  was  made,  and  here  at  least  six 
head  of  cattle  contracted  the  disease  during  the  following  summer  and 
died.  Two  miles  farther  north  another  halt  was  made  for  dinner,  and 
in  this  vicinity  nine  of  the  native  animals  died.  Twenty  miles  north  of 
this  the  herd  seems  to  have  stopped  again,  and  here  a  large  number  of 
native  cattle  died. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that  Northampton  County 
has  long  been  infected,  and  that  the  cattle  from  that  section  when 
driven  among  susceptible  animals  produce  the  same  fatal  results  as  has 
long  been  recognized  to  follow  a  similar  movement  of  Texas  and  Gulf- 
coast  cattle.  The  infected  part  of  Accomack  County  is  very  narrow, 
perhaps  not  more  than  5  miles  wide,  and  it  is  said  that  the  disease  is 
more  malignant  toward  the  seacoast  than  it  is  in  the  parts  which  border 
on  the  bay.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  southern  fever  is 
known  to  have  existed  along  the  seacoast  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
for  many  years  before  it  invaded  the  interior.  ' 

A  careful  iuvcsti!2:atiou  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Rappahannock 
River  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  the  disease.  Not  only  were  all  the 
cattle  apparently  in  good  health,  but  imported  cattle  had  remained  free 
from  disease  after  their  introduction.    Several  instances  were  related 
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of  bulls  being  brouj^lit  from  Forth  or  West  and  continuing  to  thrive  in 
their  new  home.  According  to  all  the  information  attainable,  then, 
there  is  no  permanent  infection  north  of  the  Eappahannock  River. 

Coming  south  of  this  river,  we  find  that  cattle  brought  from  Glouces- 
ter and  Matthews  Counties  to  sections  of  the  State  farther  north  and 
west  infect  pastures  and  thu«  destroy  native  animals.  Tlie  facts  ob- 
tained indicate  that  Middlesex  County  has  become  entirely  infected, 
but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  evidence  of  any  permanent  infection  in 
Essex  County.  In  King  and  Queen  County  the  infection  has  reached 
the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  King  and  Queen  Court  House  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  it  now  survives  there  through  the  winter. 
Ten  miles  north  of  this  cattle  are  susceptible  to  tlie  disease  and  suffer 
when  on  the  same  pastures  with  others  from  south  or  east  of  that  lo- 
cality. While  therefore  the  southeastern  part  of  this  county  is  cer- 
tainly infected  the  greater  part  is  still  free.  The  same  phenomena  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  disease  that  has  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  South  were  also  apparent  here.  The  effects  of  the  disease 
had  been  apparent  for  twenty  years  south  and  east  of  the  court- 
house, but  the  pastures  here  had  not  become  infected  until  about  five 
years  ago,  and  since  then  cattle  have  been  frequently  lost.  In  Caroline 
County  there  was  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  1881  caused  by  cattle  from 
Gloucester  County. 

In  King  William  County  we  find  the  infection  permanently  located 
on  the  PamunkeyBiver8orlO  miles  above  the  New  Kent  County  line, 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  Hanover  County  the  permanent  infection  has  been  at  Hanover 
Court  House  and  Ashland  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  that  cattle  brought  from  north  or  west  of 
tbese  places  are  nearly  certain  to  die  either  the  first  or  second  summer 
after  their  arrival.  The  infection  has  extended  but  little  beyond  these 
two  points. 

Henrico  appears  to  be  entirely  overrun  with  the  infection.  All  the 
cattle  sold  from  this  and  the  surrounding  counties  go  to  Kicbmoud  either 
to  be  killed  for  beef  or  to  be  shipped  by  boat  to  other  markets,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  little  opportunity  to  collect  instances  of  disease  caused 
by  cattle  carried  from  here  to  uninfected  localities.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  admitted  pretty  generally  by  those  who  handle  cattle  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  if  not  absolutely  fatal  to  bring  these  from  the  elevated  sec- 
tions of  the  State  to  any  part  of  this  county. 

In  Goochland  County  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  disease  for  a 
longtime,  but  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  county  is  recognized 
to  he  dangerous  to  northern  cattle.  Farms  on  the  James  River  three 
or  four  miles  above  Cxoochland  Court  House  lose  a  few  animals  from 
year  to  year  with  southern  fever.  There  is,  however,  little  opportunity 
for  the  disease  to  occur,  since  the  traffic  in  cattle  is  not  extensive.  Ani- 
mals are  not  brought  from  north  or  west  because  of  their  liability  to  be- 
come affected,  and  they  are  not  brought  from  the  South  because  this  is 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  natives. 

Powhatan  County  is  undoubtedly  infected,  and  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition for  many  years.  It  is  reported  by  all  the  farmers  along  the  James 
River  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  cattle  to  be  brought  from  north  of  the 
river  to  the  south  side.  They  suffer  to  the  same  extent  when  simply 
carried  from  the  north  to  the  south  bank  as  when  the  distance  is  greater. 
Cattle  from  this  county  have  long  been  considereil  dangerous  to  the 
native  stock  with  which  they  came  in  contact  when  being  driven  to  lo- 
calities farther  north.    The  introduction  of  this  disease  is  not  remem- 
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bered  by  the  oldest  iuhabitants,  but  so  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man 
goes  the  present  conditions  have  prevailed. 

Cumberland  County  does  not  appear  (|uite  so  thoroughly  iufecteil. 
At  Trenton  Mills  and  McRea's  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  permanent  infec- 
tion, but  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  still  seems  to  be  free  from 
it  In  the  counties  along  the  river  it  is  very  plain  that  the  sections 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  have  been  longer  infected  and  that 
the  disease  here  is  more  generally  diffused  and  more  virulent  than  in 
the  same  counties  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  water.  And  accord- 
ingly as  we  attempt  to  investigate  the  condition  of  other  sections  we 
encounter  the  difQonlty  of  finding  a  smaller  number  of  cases  and  a  greater 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  whether  the  native 
pastures  really  hold  the  infection  from  year  to  year,  or  whether  each  out- 
break is  the  result  of  a  fresh  importation. 

In  Buckingham  County  our  reports  confirm  the  statements  that  were 
made  last  year.  The  infection  extends  up  the  south  bank  of  the  James 
River  to  a  point  slightly  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  Slate 
Rivers.  From  here  the  boundary  line  of  the  infected  district  passes  up 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Slate  to  Diana  Mills;  then  the  direction  is  a 
southeastern  one  to  the  vicinity  of  Gravel  Hill,  and  to  McRea's,  in  Cum- 
berland County. 

In  Amelia  and  Nottoway  Counties  it  has  been  Impossible  to  trace  any 
line  or  even  to  demonstrate  the  complete  infection  of  the  territory.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  twenty  years  ago  and  longer  there  was  a 
complete  infection  of  this  district,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  much 
less  disease  and  it  has  become  possible  to  bring  in  cattle  from  north  and 
west  with  safety.  In  these  counties  there  are  no  fences,  and  each  man 
must  necessarily  keep  his  cattle  upon  liis  own  pastures ;  as  a  conse- 
quence there  is  none  of  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  cattle  which  used 
to  occur,  and  the  chances  of  contagion  are  greatly  lessened. 

While  there  have  been  considerable  losses  in  Prince  Edward  County 
there  is  little  evidence  of  permanent  infection,  except,  jierhaps,  in*  the 
extreme  eastern  i)art.  Most  of  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  pasturing  on  commons  that  had  been  frequented  by  animals  from 
Lunenburg  County. 

In  Lunenburg  there  is  no  doubt  of  permanent  infection.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  bring  cattle  from  west  or  north  into  this  county,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  cattle  from  this  county  have  frequently  sprea<l  disease  when 
driven  toward  the  west  or  north. 

In  Charlotte  County  the  boundary  of  infection  becomes  plainer  and 
follows  very  nearly  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  in 
its  whole  course  across  the  county. 

From  the  point  where  this  railroad  crosses  the  Staunton  River  to  the 
North  Carolina  boundary,  the  line  of  infection  wiis  definitely  located  in 
my  last  yeai-'s  report.  The  accompanying  map  delineates  the  portion 
of  Virginia  permanently  infected  with  southern  cattle  fever  as  correctly 
as  this  could  possibly  be  done.  Parts  of  the  line  have  been  retraced 
three  and  four  times  in  order  to  have  it  satisfactorily  located. 

NORTH  CAROLINA* 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  are  now  looked  upon 
by  the  people  of  this  State  as  the  practical  boundary  line  of  the  district 
permanently  infected  with  southern  fever.  At  some  points,  as  in 
Wilkes  County,  the  iufection  has  not  quite  reached  the  mountains,  and 
at  one  other  i>oint  it  has  crossed  the  ridge  and  invaded  Henderson 
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County.    The  laws  of  the  State,  however,  make  the  Blue  Bidfi 

and  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  from  the  eastern  coontieB  at  all 

seasons  of  the  year. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AKD    GEORGIA. 

The  whole  territory  of  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  l>een  overrun 
with  this  infection.  The  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  northwestern  bonndary  of  the  State,  have  here  been  crossed  by  this 
contagion  and  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  line.  The  infected 
district  beyond  these  mountains  is,  however,  at  present  of  small  extent, 
and  the  advance  is  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

The  small  portion  of  Georgia  which  has  heretofore  been  considered 
free  from  this  infection  is  being  rapidly  overrun;  and  it  is  now  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  even  the  northern  tier  of  counties  can  be  considered  entirely 
free.  The  mountain  sections  are  not  so  thoroughly  infected,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Towns^  Union,  and  Fannin.  Counties  are  practically  free 
from  the  permanent  infection. 

Whitfield  and  Murray  Counties  have  been  quite  thoroughly  inspected 
and  the  commons  of  both  found  to  be  infected  in  all  parts.  Many  of 
the  farms  are  also  infected,  but  some  still  remain  free,  especially  near 
the  northern  boundary.  Cattle  taken  from  these  counties  to  the  mount- 
ain ranges  of  Gilmer  for  pasture  have  not  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained 
caused  any  outbreaks  of  disease.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Gilmer  County  is  also  pretty  thoroughly  overrun. 

Here,  ajs  in  many  other  localities,  ti^ere  are  evidences  of  a  different  in- 
tensity of  the  contagion  in  various  parts  of  the  counties,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Thus,  cattle  which  have 
pastured  on  the  ordinary  infected  ranges  of  Whitfield  County  without 
harm,  have  become  diseased  as  a  consequence  of  feeding  along  the  trails 
and  on  the  commons  where  cattle  from  Southern  Georgia  had  lately 
grassed.  The  movement  of  bovine  animals  from  one  farm  to  another  or 
from  one  county  to  another  is  also  considered  dangerous.  The  fati^e 
induced  by  driving  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  factors  in  producing 
the  disease  in  such  cases.  Even  cattle  from  the  extreme  south  often 
succumb  when  exhausted  by  long  journeys.  Similar  facets  have  long 
been  noticed  with  other  diseases,  and  particul^ly  with  anthrax,  cattle 
which  have  resisted  the  contagion  on  the  infected  farms  becoming  vic- 
tims to  the  virus  already  within  their  bodies,  when  their  vital  resistance 
is  lowered  by  great  fatigue. 

At  Dalton  there  is  a  probability  that  permanent  infection  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present. .  The  cattle 
driven  from  South  Georgia  to  provision  the  armies,  and  later  those 
•brought  by  the  refugees  returning  to  their  homes,  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  means  ofdistributing  and  intensifying  the  contagion  throughout 
Northwest  Georgia. 

TENNESBEE. 

The  line  of  the  infected  district  crosses  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  near  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  fol- 
lows a  northwesterly  direction  to  Parkville  and  Benton,  in  Polk  County; 
then  its  direction  is  nearly  directly  west  to  Cleveland,  Bra<lley  County, 
and  to  Snow  Hill  and  Harrison,  in  James  County,  Fi-om  tJiis  point  the 
river  becomes  the  line  across  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga  and  tlie 
Chickamauga  Valley,  having  been  infected  for  a  long  time.  The  south- 
western part  of  Polk  and  the  southern  parts  of  Bradley,  James,  and 
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Hrtinilton  Counties  are,  therefore,  permanently  infected.  The  district 
infected  is  here,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere,  extending 
slowly  toward  the  north ;  and  though  this  extension  is  slow  it  is  ap- 
])arent]y  continuous,  and  the  territory  once  overrun  is  seldom  redeemei 
from  the  scourge.  The  points  which  we  have  mentioned  as  existing  on 
the  border  line  of  the  district  have  only  been  infected  within  a  few 
years,  and,- as  elsewhere  in  newly  infected  sections,  it  is  the  commons 
rather  than  the  farms  that  are  dangerous,  and  even  the  commons  are 
not  uniformly  affected. 

In  Marion  County  the  line  of  infection  passes  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection np  the  east  side  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley  and  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  the  Sequatchie  County  line,  and  then  ciosses  the  valley  and 
down  the  west  side  for  five  or  ten  miles,  passing  around  the  mountain 
range  and  taking  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  Jasper; 
from  here  the  direction  is  again  northwesterly  to  Decherd,  in  Franklin 
County,  the  greater  part  of  this  county  being  apparently  permanently 
infected.  From  Decherd  the  direction  of  the  line  is  slightly  south  of 
west  to  Fayetteville,  in  Lincoln  County,  and  from  this  jwint  along  the 
Elk  Eiver  to  the  Alabama  State  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Veto  Station. 
The  southern  part  of  Lincoln  County  is  what  is  called  the  barren  region, 
and  has  been  infected  for  many  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marbut's  the 
line  again  crosses  into  Tennessee,  taking  a  northwestern  direction,  and 
at  the  county  line  between  Giles  and  Lawrence  Counties  is  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  Alabama  State  line.  On  the  boundary  between  Law- 
rence and  Wayne  Counties  this  line  is  10  miles  north  of  Alabama.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  sudden  bend  toward  the  north,  the  line  crossing  to 
the  northwestern  comer  of  Wayne  County,  taking  in  about  one-fifth  of 
Decatur  County  and  all  of  Harden.  In  Henderson  County  it  reaches 
as  for  north  as  Shady  Hill,  then  passes  directly  west  to  the  vicinity  of 
MifiOin,  in  the  same  county.  From  here  the  direction  is  slightly  south 
of  west  to  Denmark,  the  boundary  between  Madison  being  crossed  2 
miles  north  of  Hardeman  County;  from  here  the  direction  is  westerly 
to  Stanton  Depot,  in  Haywood  County,  and  onward  toward  the  south- 
western comer  of  Haywood  and  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Shelby 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  All  of  Shelby  and  Fayette  Counties  ap^pear 
to  be  infected,  while  Tipton,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  free 
from  any  infection. 

This  concludes  our  examination  of  the  district  permanently  infected 
with  southern  cattle  fever  for  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Tennessee  has  already  become  infected.  Even  the  mount- 
ainous counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  have  been  in- 
vaded, while  m  the  river  valleys  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  the  line 
has  reached  considerably  farther  toward  the  north.  Along  the  whole 
line  of  the  infected  district  in  this  State,  as  in  the  other  States  pre- 
viously examined,  we  have  found  the  same  histoiy  of  the  extension 
of  the  permanently-infected  district.  At  some  points  this  extension 
has  been  insignificant  or  is  scarcely  noticeable  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  but  in  the  situations  more  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease  there  has  apparently  been  a  regular  advance  of  from  one 
to  four  miles  per  year.  This  history  coincides  substantially  with  what 
was  learned  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  As  a  consequence  of  these  facts  there  can  be  no  longer 
substantial  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  extension  toward  the  north 
of  the  district  permanently  infected  with  this  disease.  Considering  the 
extreme  temperature  wliich  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Tennessee  and  in  the  part  of  this  State  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
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we  cau  scarcely  hope  that  the  winters  in  any  oonsidenAle  part  of  the 
stock-raising  section  of  the  tH)untry  will  be  sufficiently  severe  to  prove 
a  permanent  check  to  the  extension  of  this  contagion. 

It  is  proposed  to  continae  the  examination  of  this  district  across  Arkan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Grande  Eiver,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  definite  location  of  this  line  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  whole  southwestern  partt>f  thecoun- 
try.  The  mortality  among  thoroughbred  cattle  taken  south  of  the  border 
line  of  the  permanently  infected  district  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  importance  to  buy  animals  which  have  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  immunity  from  this  disease.  It  is  believed  by  many  breed- 
ers that  by  establishing  breeding  farms  just  within  the  line  of  infection 
that  there  will  be  a  smaller  mortality  from  the  disease,  and  that  the 
animals  raised  under  these  conditious  will  still  be  able  to  resist  its  ef- 
fects in  a  very  perfect  manner.  Already  such  farms  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Southeast  Kansas  and  Southern  Missouri,  under  the  belief  that 
animals  raised  in  this  locality  will  prove  insusceptible  to  the  disease 
when  carried  further  south,  but  the  great  uncertainty  which  at  present 
exists  with  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  this  line  makes  it  extremely 
doubtfhl  if  these  farms  have  been  correctly  located.  A  number  of  ex- 
tensive breeders  who  have  a  very  intelligent  idea  of  the  nature  and 
eifects  of  this  disease  have  recently  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
toward  establishing  the  boundary  of  this  infected  district.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  will  relieve  them  from 
many  of  the  causes  of  embarrassment  connected  with  the  shipment  of 
thoroughbred  cattle  to  the  South. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

In  a  communication  of  M.  Pasteur  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Oomptes  Bendus,  1883,  p,  1163)  it  was  asserted: 

1.  That  the  microbe  of  swine  plague  is  a  dumb-bell  micrococcus. 

2.  That  pigeons  are  very  susceptible  to  the  virus,  and  passing  this 
through  a  succession  of  these  birds  increases  its  activity. 

3.  That  rabbits  are  also  susceptible,  and  passing  the  virus  through 
a  succession  of  these  animals  attenuates  it  to  such  an  extent  that  if  pigs 
are  inoculated  with  it  they  only  contract  a  slight  illness  which  grants 
them  immunity  fh>m  subsequent  attacks. 

To  these  assertions  Dr.  Klein  (Vet.  Jr.,  1884,  July,  p.  39)  replies ; 

1.  That  M.  Pasteur  has  overlooked  the  true  microbe,  and  that  this  is 
a  bacillus  and  not  a  micrococcus. 

2.  That  all  of  his  (Klein's)  inoculations  of  pigeons  with  virus  taken 
directly  from  diseased  swine-*-virus  which  invariably  produces  the  dis- 
ease in  swine  and  other  susceptible  animals — and  with  his  artificial  cul- 
tures of  the  organism  of  swine  fever,  produced  absolutely  no  effect, 
either  general  or  local. 

3.  That  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  M.  Pasteur's  rabbits  died  of 
swine  fever  or  of  septiceamia,  though  he  (Klein)  had  shown  in  1877  that 
rabbits  are  susceptible  to  swine  fever  when  inoculated  from  material 
directly  derived  from  the  pig. 

4.  He  adds  in  an  addendum  that  he  has  recently  satisfied  himself 
that  the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  virus  in  the  organs  of  mice  or  rab- 
bits by  inoculating  these  from  diseased  swine  will  produce  a  mild  form 
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«f  swine  plague  from  which  the  animal  qnieklgr  recoyerfly  and  ia  thereby 
protected  firom  the  disease. 

It  is  very  evident  that  befDre  any  safe  method  of  protective  inocall^ 
tion  or  vaccination  can  be  adopted  we  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  niitur<> 
of  the  vims.  Babbits  and  mice  are  both  subject  to  septicomiat  ftlid 
it  ia  quite  certain,  from  the  difference  in  the  microscopical  appearance 
of  the  germ  described  by  these  two  investigators,  that  either  the  one  or 
the  otiier  had  cultivated  and  inoculated  with  a  septic  virus.  Dr.  Kl^u 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  probable  to  him  that,  <^  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera,  M.  Pasteur  did  not  work  with  pure 
enltivations  of  the  microbe  of  swine  tever."  M.  Pasteur  will  doubtless 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Klein  has  evidently  been  cultivating  and 
inoculating  with  the  septic  vibrio.  Both  cannot  be  right  in  their  belief 
that  they  have  been  working  with  the  true  germ,  and,  consequently»  it 
is  very  probable  that  both  sets  of  hogs  were  not  protected  from  the 
genuine  swine  plague.  Each  has  made  many  inoculation  ezperimj^nts, 
each  has  cultivated  his  germ  through  a  number  of  cultivatiojois  in  purity 
as  he  supposes,  and  each  believes  that  he  has  produced  the  true  swine 
pls^ii^  with  sncb  cultivations;  but  one  of  them  is  wrong;  vaccination 
with  the  virus  of  one  will  fail  in  practice,  and  if  the  wrong  virus  is  so 
easily  obtained  it  becomes  doubly  important  to  know  how  to  disorioii- 
uate  between  them. 

In  formerreports  I  have  given  detailsof  experiments  which,  if  correctly 
stated;  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  tne  microbe  of  swine  plague 
is  a  micrococcus.  These  experiments  were  made  and  the  accounts  of 
them  published  in  advance  of  those  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  the  evidence 
fiimished  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  required  to  decide  a  scientific 
question  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Klein,  however,  has  published  evidence  which 
on  its  fiM)e  is  equally  conclusive  m  his  favor;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  tlwt 
two  different  diseases  resembling  each  other  so  closely  in  symptoms  and 
lesions,  but  having  such  dissimilar  virus,  have  been  investigated^  Uie 
most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  one  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusion.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  certain  points  in  the  investigations  and 
to  bring  forward  such  new  evidence  as  shall  be  required  to  remove  th^e 
uncertainties. 

1.  The  microbe  of  stoine  plague. — As  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (Bei&noe. 
1884,  p.  155)  Dr.  Klein  was  first  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  micrococci 
in  the  tissues  of  animals  that  had  suffered  firom  swine  plague,  but  be  did 
not  at  that  time  (1876)  attribute,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  subsequently  at* 
tributed,  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  this  organism.  On  the  contrary,  he 
published  a  long  series  of  investigations  in  1878  (report  of  the  medical 
ofBcer  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  firom  which  he  concluded  that 
the  true  germ  of  this  disease  is  a  bacillus,  and  in  his  last  paper  reiterates 
this  conclusion  and  asserts  that  the  micrococcus  is  entirely  an  epiphe- 
nomenon  (Vet.  Journal,  July,  1884,  pi  39-47). 

In  my  report  for  1880  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Special  Beport  Ko. 
34,  pp.  22-24),  1  published  experiments  showing  that  the  blood  of  sick, 
not  dead,  hogs,  which  had  been  received  into  vacuum  tubes  that  were 
thrust  inside  the  vein  with  proper  precautions  before  being  opened,  and 
were  then  immediately  withdrawn  and  hermeticaUy  sealed,  contained 
micrococci  and  no  other  organisms,  and  that  hogs  inoculated  with  this 
blood  contracted  a  severe  form  ot  swine  plague.  This  organism  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  virulent  liquids  (blood,  peritoneal  effusion.  &c.),  in 
three  distinct  outbreaks  of  the  disease  which  were  investigatea  at  that 
time.  This  was  the  first  discovery  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
the  wstenoe  of  micrococci  in  the  Wood  of  the  affected  swiu^  iH^for^ 
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death;  and  it  has  a  Tery  important  bearing  on  the  etioloffy  of  the  dis- 
ease, since  ajpcwt  mortem  development  of  the  germs  is  ont  of  the  question, 
and  they  were  found  in  situations  to  which  there  was  no  direct  communi- 
cation tcom  the  outside  of  the  body. 

In  my  next  report  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Beport,  1881 
and  1882,  pp.  267-269)  I  gave  the  details  of  experiments  which  dem- 
onstrated that  these  micrococci  after  they  had  been  carried  through  six 
cultivations  in  considerable  quantities  of  liquid  were  still  capable  of 
producing  very  marked  cases  of  the  disease.  This  was,  I  believe^ 
the  first  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pathogenic  effect  of  the  micrococci 
in  the  disease  known  as  swine  plague ;  and  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  these  inoculations  were  made  January  17, 1881,  oi  more 
than  fourteen  months  before  the  discovery  of  the  same  organism  by  M. 
Pasteur  and  Thnillier. 

To  establish  the  connection  of  the  bacilli  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
easie.  Dr.  Klein  relies  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1.  The  presence  of  bacilli  in  microscopic  sections  of  the  tissues. 

2.  The  multiplication  of  bacilli  in  the  artificial  cultures  of  the  virus. 

3.  The  production  of  disease  by  inoculations  with  the  cultivated 
bacillL 

He  has  not  forgotten  that  in  his  first  report  he  described  microcooci 
and  not  bacilli  as  existing  in  the  tissues,  but  there  is  an  evident  attempt 
to  explain  this  by  conveying  the  impression  that  these  were  found  ex- 
clusively in  situations  where  they  might  be  derived  firom  external  sources. 
For  instance,  in  his  last  paper  (Yet.  Journal,  July,  1884,  p.  41)  he  says : 

Preparing  sections  through  the  typically  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine,  staining  these  in  aniline  dyes,  and  ezaminine  them  under  the  mioroeoopey 
I  find  this :  In  the  superficial  parts  of  the  necrosed  membrane  are  present  large  num- 
bers of  micrococci  of  various  Kinds,  ohiefiy  varying  in  the  size  of  the  elements  and 
in  the  mode  of  aggregation.  These  micrococci  stain  well  in  Spillei^s  purple  and  in 
methyl  blue,  and  are  present  only  in  the  necrotic  parts  of  the  ulceration,  in  which 
they  appear  irregularly  distributed.  But  in  the  depth  of  the  tissue,  and  extending  in 
many  cases  into  the  infiamed  snb-muoous  tissue,  are  seen  streaks  and  clumps  of 
minute  rod-shaped  bacteria,  which  coincide  as  regards  size  (length  and  thickness) 
with  the  bacilli  which  I  described  in  my  former  memoir,  the  sincie  organisms  being 
about  0.001  to  0.004  ™'".  long,  and  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  as  thick. 

In  his  first  report  he  described  the  situation  of  the  micrococci  in  the 
intestine  somewhat  differently,  as  follows: 

From,  and  even  before  the  first  signs  of  necrosis  of  the  mucosa,  viz.,  wl^en  the 
epithelium  begins  to  break  down  and  be  shed  from  the  surface,  there  are  found  masses 
of  micrococci,  which  in  some  ulcers  occupy  a  great  portion  of  debris.  (Report  of  the 
medical  o^cer  of  the  privy  council  and  local  govemmont  board,  1876,  p.  9d.) 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tonguOy  he  says  in  his  last  report : 

I  havetseen  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  ulcers  large  clumps  of  micrococci,  but  in 
the  depth  of,  and  extending  between  the  inflamed  muscular  tissue  I  have  found  the 
same  nnl-sbaped  organisms  as  mentioned  above ;  they  are  chiefly  in  spaces  between 
the  bundleH  of  the  inflamed  connective  tissue,  forming  nere  streaks  of  longer  or  shorter 
chains.    (Page  42.) 

In  his  first  report  this  was  stated  as  follows  : 

In  the  ulceration  of  the  tongue  just  mentioned,  and  at  a  time  when  the  superficial 
scab  has  not  been  removed,  I  have  seen  masses  of  micrococci  situate  chiefly  in  the  tissue 
of  the  papillaD,  but  at  some  places  reaching  as  far  deep  as  the  inflammation  extends. 
(Page  99.) 

In  regard  to  the  similar  lesions  of  the  epiglotis  the  following  lan- 
guage was  used : 

I  have  before  me  preparations  through  the  epiglottis,  the  submucosa  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  being  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  and  near  the  edge  so  broken  down  as  to 
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leave  there  a  deep  oloer,  while  the  maooos  membrane  of  the  anterior  enrfaoe  is  onlv 
slightly  inflamed  in  its  eabmaooos  tisane ;  in  this  I  find  lymphatic  TesBels  filled  with 
miorococoi,  &o.    (Pas^e  100.) 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  lung  his  last  report  says : 

Sections  through  the  diseased  parts  of  the  Inng  reyeali  in  preparations  stained  at 
aboye,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  micrococci  in  the  cavitv  of  the  bronchi  and 
air  vesicles,  but  not  in  all  lungs,  since  I  have  found  lungs  in  which  they  were  alto- 
gether absent.  But  there  are  always  present  in  larger  or  smaller  clumps  the  same 
minute  rod-shaped  organisms  as  mentioned  above.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  coa^nm 
filling  the  air  vesicles,  or  they  block  up  a  blood-vessel  in  the  waU  of  a  bronchiole  or 
air  vesicle.  In  the  air  vesicles  I  have  seen  exudation  cells,  white-blood  corpuscles  con- 
taining clumps  of  the  rods ;  they  are  well  brought  out  by  Spiller's  purple.  In  the  air 
vesieles  of  some  lungs  I  have  seen  them  grow  to  very  long  chains,  leptotbrix,  ten, 
twenty,  and  more  times  the  length  of  the  single  rods.  These  rods  were  present,  not 
only  in  the  air  vesicles,  but  also  in  the  tissue  itself,  both  of  the  walls  of  the  air  vesioles 
as  wen  as  of  the  smaller  or  larger  bronchi.    (Pages  41,  42.) 

In  his  first  report  there  is  a  most  radical  difference  in  the  description 
of  the  situation  where  the  micrococci  were  seen : 

In  the  infiltrated,  firm,  more  or  less  disintegrating  parts  I  find  great  masses  of  mi- 
CTOCOOci  filling  up  capillaries  and  veins,  and  also  contained  in  lymphatics  around  arteries. 
They  may  be  found  also  in  minor  bronclii  which  have  been  completly  blocked  up  by 
cheesy  inflammatory  products,  but  there  the  masses  of  micrococci,  conspicuous  by 
their  bine  coloration  in  luematoxylin  preparations,  are  generally  present  in  greater  or 
amaUer  lumps  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  plug  and  the  wall  of  the  bronchus. 

The  pleura  is  much  swoHen,  and  contains  great  numbers,  continuous  layers,  of  lumps 
of  micrococci.  The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  them. 
The  exudation  fluid  is  also  charged  with  them,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  (Pages 
100.101.) 

That  is  to  say,  in  1876,  Dr.  Klein  was  able  to  find  the  micrococci  not 
only  in  the  necrotic  parts  of  the  ulcerations,  but  he  found  them  from  and 
brfare  the  first  signs  of  necrosis;  he  found  them  extending  as  deep  into  the 
tissue  of  the  tongue  as  the  inflammation  extended^  and  in  the  epiglottis  at 
a  point  where  the  submucous  tissue  was  only  slightly  inflamed  he  found  the 
lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  micrococci.  In  the  lungs,  instead  of  the 
micrococci  being  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  air  vesicles  and  bronchi 
as  he  desires  us  to  understand  fjrom  his  last  report,  he  really  found  them 
in  the  infiltrated  and  firm  partSy  filling  up  capillaries j  veins  and  lymphatics. 
They  had  even  penetrated  to  the  pleura  which  contained  great  numbers 
and  continuons  layers  of  tliem  ;  the  free  surface  was  covered  with  them^  and 
the  exudation  fluid  was  charged  with  them.  Their  presence  in  the  pleural 
efi^ion  is  sufficient  evidence  that  cross-section  of  bacilli  had  not  been 
mistaken  for  micrococci  in  the  tissues;  and  it  may,  consequently^  be 
accepted  as  beyond  question  that  this  organism  existed  at  the  points 
named  in  the  report  of  1876. 

In  the  last  report  it  is  stated  that  the  rods  (bacilli)  are  found  <^  in  the 
bronchial  exudation,  in  the  juice  of  the  lung  tissue,  in  the  peritoneal 
exudation,  and  occasionally,  but  not  generally,  also  in  the  blood  already 
in  the  iresh  state."  Sections  made  through  the  fresh  or  hardened, 
swollen  mesenteric  and  inguinal  lymph  glands  are  said  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  clumps  of  the  same  minute  rod-shaped  organisms.  Look- 
ing at  a  clump  of  these  organisms,  one  imagines  them  at  first  to  be  a 
zoogloda  of  micrococci,  but  using  oil-immersion  lenses  and  Abbe's  sub- 
stage  condenser  it  becomes  certain  that  they  are  undoubted  rods— some 
smooth  and  uniform,  others  more  or  less  ^^  beaded." 

In  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  tissues  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  glands  mentioned,  the  bacilli  of  the 
last  rei>ort  have  little  if  any  advantage  in  situation  over  the  micrococci 
of  the  first  report.  *  And  if  we  consider  that  the  organisms  of  these 
glandssoclosely  resemble  micrococci  that  it  requires  oil-immersion  lenses 
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and  au  Abbe  condenser  to  make  a  distinction,  and  that  even  under  such 
favorable  conditions  some  of  tbe  rods  are  more  or  less  "  beaded,"  the 
reader  will  not  feel  so  certain  that  they  arc  undoubted  rods  as  is  Dr. 
Klein. 

The  examination  of  the  tissues  of  mice  and  rabbits  which  have  died 
after  inoculation  with  the  more  or  less  septic  liquid  of  dead  hogs  can- 
not be  accepted  as  throwing  auy  satisfactory  lighten  so  difficultaproblem, 
since  others  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  doubts  in  regard  to  Dr.  Klein's 
elperimtotal  animals  that  this  gentleman  is  so  free  to  express  in  regard 
to  those  oi  M.  Pasteur.  The  question  as  to  the  organisms  found  in  the 
tifiStieB  of  Miimals  so  susceptible  to  various  forms  of  septicemia  as  mice 
and  rabbits  after  they  have  been  inoculated  with  morbid  products  fix>in 
h6gg  which  have  died  of  a  disease  in  which  local  necrosis  and  gangrene 
is  not  uncommon,  is  one  which  can  only  complicate  the  real  issue  with- 
out in  any  sense  elucidating  it.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Klein  tells  us  that 
he  has  ^^  seen  a  goodmany  pigs  inoculated  with  culture  of  the  bacterium 
of  swine  fever,  which  beyond  the  swelling  of  the  glands  and  beyond  a 
trtasitoryriseof  the  body  temperatureonl£e  second  and  third  day,  by  one 
or  even  two  degree^  0.,  showed  no  other  signs,''  we  have  strong  suspi- 
doiia  that  the  slight  trouble  produced  was  of  a  septic  nature  rather  than 
a  xnUd  attack  of  the  destructive  swine  plague.  The  period  of  incubation 
in  swine  plague  is  much  longer  than  tiiat  of  septicaemia ;  sometimes  it  is 
three  weeks  2  generally  it  is  from  twelve  days  to  two  week  s,  and  it  is  only 
hjike  use  of  enormous  doses  of  virus  that  I  have  succeeded  in  reducin^f 
it  to  four  or  five  days ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  are  told  that  in  these 
mUd  attacks  the  period  of  incubation  was  but  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  in  at  least  one  case  there  was  a  rise  of  temperature  within  twenty- 
toQX  hours  (lbid.j  p.  43),  tiie  appearances  are  certainly  very  much  more 
in  £»vor  of  septicaamia  than  i^wine  plague.  Certain  it  is  that  in  none  of 
my  numerous  inoculation  experiments  has  there  been  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature within  so  short  a  time.  As  I  write  this  I  have  just  returned  from 
making  tkpo8t  mortem  examination  of  a  pig  killed  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease ;  tliis  was  one  of  a  lot  of  three  inocmated 
with  a  virus  so  virulent  that  not  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  swine 
that  have  been  inoculated  with  it  during  the  last  three  months  has  re- 
covered. With  so  virulent  a  virus  one  would  expect  the  incubation  to 
be  at  its  shortest  duration,  and  yet  neither  of  the^e  three  showed  any 
appredable  signs  of  disease  up  to  the  twelfth  day.  All  sickened  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  to<lay,  the  fifteenth  day,  all  were  so  extremely 
iU  that  the  most  careful  prognosis  would  be  death  of  all  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

In  animals  which  have  died  from  the  disease  and  on  which  a  po^t- 
mortem  examination  was  not  possible  immediately  after  death,  I  nave 
also  found  bacilli  in  the  ])critoneal  and  plural  effusion,  and  even  in  the 
blood.  A  photograph  of  some  of  the  peritoneal  effusion  dried  on  a 
cover-glass  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy,  and  afterward  stained  and 
mounted,  shows  these  very  plainly ;  this  photograph  has  been  repro- 
duced ^  the  heliocaustic  process  and  accompanies  this  report  as  Plate 
Xtt.  Ko  doubt  bacilli  would  also  have  been  found  in  the  solid  tissues 
of  this  animal :  but  these  organisms  were  the  result  of  changes  Which 
occur  either  snortly  before  or  after  death,  and  have  not  been  fottnd 
in  any  of  the  numerous  animals  which  I  have  destroyed  for  examina- 
tion when  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  peri- 
toneal, the  pleural,  and  the  pericardial  effusions,  and  usuallv  the  blood, 
are  found  to  contain  motionless  micrococci  of  the  •figure-of-eight  form, 
but  often  utiited  in  chains  and  various-shaped  clusters. 
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In  the  many  cnltivations  which  I  have  made  from  material  obtained 
from  slangbtered  animals  I  have  never  found  bacilli  except  in  a  very 
few  cases  where  the  virus  was  not  obtained  until  after  contact  with  the 
air,  where  the  vacuum  tubes  had  not  been  properly  sealed^  or  where 
the  animal  was  not  slaughtered  until  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  A 
photograph  of  a  preparation  made  from  one  of  tnese  cultivations  is  re- 
produced in  Plate  XL  It  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  pure  cultivation  of 
micrococci  so  far  as  careful  examination  with  the  microscope  is  able  to 
determine,  and  it  was  so  virulent  that  three  pigs  inoculated  with  it  all 
contracted  the  disease  and  all  died. 

In  my  most  recent  investigations  I  find  that  the  peritoneal  efEusion 
is  often  impure  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  a  vari- 
ety of  organisms  appear  in  the  cultivations  made  with  this  liquid,  but 
pure  cultures  of  micrococci  are  still  obtained  from  the  pleural  effusion, 
or  in  those  rare  cases  where  this  too  is  impure  the  pericardial  fluid  and 
blood  have  yielded  pure  cultures  of  micrococci.  A  fact  of  great  im- 
pc^rtance  is  that  no  pure  cultures  of  bacilli  have  been  obtained,  and  that 
where  but  a  single  8i>eoie6  of  organism  has  multiplied  this  has  invaria- 
bly been  a  micrococcus. 

Having  obtained  such  results  from  my  investigations,  and  having  re- 
peated them  over  and  over  again,  and  confirmed  them  with  virus  &om 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  swine  pla^e 
is  doe  to  a  micrococcus,  and  that  the  disease  produced  by  Dr.  Klem's 
cultivated  bacilli  was  a  form  of  septicemia.  And  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  short  i>eriod  of  incubation  in  his  cases,  and  the  fact 
tiiat  mauy  of  his  animals  showed  no  signs  of  disease  other  than  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature  and  an  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  lymph 
glands. 

The  following  record  of  experiments  contains  the  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  made  since  my  last  report,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  evidence  ui>on  which  the  above  statements  have  been  made: 

JSa^periment  No,  1. — ^Two  pigs  were  inoculated  June  28, 1883,  with 
virus  dried  on  quills  and  sent  from  Indiana.  It  was  obtained  by  killing 
a  sick  pig  and  immediately  dipping  the  quills  in  peritoneal  and  pleural 
effusion  and  the  exudation  liquid  fiom  the  lungs,  and  drying  this  after 
the  manner  practiced  for  preservation  of  vaccine  lymph.  In  this  case 
the  animal  from  which  the  virus  was  obtained  di^l  not  have  a  very 
severe  form  of  the  disease.  For  inoculation  the  virus  on  three  or  four 
quiUa  was  rubbed  up  with  2^  of  salt  solution  and  injected  under  the 
sMn  of  thigh.  The  fourth  day  (July  2)  there  was  elevated 'temperature 
(102^<^  and  103^<^  F.)  and  slight  redness  at  the  point  of  inocnlation.  The 
fiftii  day  there  was  diffused  redness  on  the  inner  side  of  both  thighs, 
an  eruption  of  small  papul®  on  the  thin  parts  of  the  skin  and  an  in- 
creased elevation  of  temperature  (103f ^  and  104|o  E.).  July  5  to  9 
ibe  temi>erature  remained  at  or  above  105^  with  one,  and  reached  its 
highest  x>oint  on  the  7th,  being  then  105|o,  and  the  eruption  was  very 
plain  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
From  this  time  they  began  to  improve,  and  in  neither  case  was  the 
disease  fatal. 

This  was  one  of  a  number  of  inoculation  experiments  made  to  obtain 
a  reliable  virus  for  experimental  purposes,  and  is  recorded  to  illustrate 
the  above  remarks  in  regard  to  the  period  of  incubation. 

JEh^feriment  No.  2. — ^Four  hogs  were  inoculated  July  7,  with  virus 
also  firom  Indiana,  and  preserved  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  but  was 
ebtMned  from  an  outbreak  which  was  much  more  virulent  and  fatal. 
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This  was  also  suspeuded  in  salt  solutiou  and  injected  hypodermically  in 
the  dose  2^^-  to  S^  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

To  and  including  July  17,  or  for  the  first  ten  days,  there  wei-e  small, 
hard  swellings  at^he  point  of  inoculation,  but  no  positive  signs  of  disease, 
and  the  appetite  remained  good.  There  were  considerable  variations 
in  the  temperatures,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  had  any  pathological  sig- 
nificance. July  18,  three  were  evidently  sick,  with  temperatures  of 
l(mo,  105},  and  106|o  F. 

Tne  one  most  severely  affected  was  killed  July  21,  at  which  time  the 
temperature  was  104|o  F.,  and  there  was  complete  loss  of  appetite. 
The  point  of  inoculation  was  much  swollen,  the  enlargement  extending 
forward  under  the  abdomen,  and  was  about  6  inches  in  length  by  2 
in  breadth.  When  out  across  it  was  found  to  be  dense  and  fibrous  and 
creaked  under  the  knife.  A  dear  lymph  flowed  from  the  cut  surface. 
In  the  center  of  the  swelling  was  an  irregular  cavity,  1  to  2  inches 
across  and  partly  filled  with  dry  caseous  material^  reminding  one  of 
the  sequestrum  formed  in  fowl  cholera  when  an  inactive  virus  is  injected 
into  the  muscles  in  large  quantities.  The  right  lung  was  nearly  all  of 
a  deep-red  color  with  extensive  areas  of  infarction.  There  was  a  small 
quantity  of  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  intestinal  tract 
was  congested  but  there  was  no  peritoneal  effusion. 

The  pleural  effusion  was  collected  in  vacuum  tubes  with  all  known 
precautions  to  prevent  access  of  atmospheric  germs,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Cultivations  were  made  by  infecting  sterilized  nutritive  liquids 
in  the  cultivation  apparatus  with  small  quantities  of  this  pleural  effdsion. 
The  cultivation  liquids  used  were  pork  and  beef  broths  which  had  not 
been  neutralized  and  neutral  veal  broth.  All  the  attempted  cultivations 
were  successful,  and  the  organism  which  multiplied  was  of  identical  ap- 
pearance in  each^it  was  a  diplococcus  or  figure  eight  in  form,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  adhere  in  short  chains  and  small  clusters. 

This  organism  was  carried  through  three  cultivations,  each  apparatus 
containing  about  half  an  ounce  (15<^)  of  liquid.  August  2  experi- 
ment No.  3  was  made  by  inoculating  2  pigs  with  the  third  cultivation 
of  this  micrococcus.  One  of  these  had  a  hypodermic  injection  of  4<^<^- 
and  the  other  of  10«o-  of  the  cultivation  liquid.  This  was  made  on 
the  inner  side  of  both  thighs  and  with  the  latter  also  between  the  fore 
legs. 

There  was  swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  no  mark^  increase  of  temperature  until  August  7,  when  it 
reachra  105}^^  ^jth  one,  and  104f  o  with  the  other,  with  impaired  appe- 
tite, thirst,  and  shivering.  Two  days  later  the  skin  over  the  entire  ab- 
domen was  wrinkled,  flabby,  and  in  places  losing  its  epidermis.  From 
this  time  they  improved  in  general  symptoms  until  August  17,  when 
the  one  that  received  the  larger  quantity  of  virus  and  which  had  been 
most  severely  affected  was  killed  for  examination.  At  this  time  there 
was  extensive  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  over  the  abdomen ;  the 
swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  had  softened  and  contained  pus. 
There  was  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  inguinal  an^  mesen- 
teric regions,  petechiie  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  slight  peritoneal 
effusion. 

Experiment  No.  4.^Three  pigs,  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  were  inoculated 
June  9  with  a  cultivation  liquid  seeded  from  the  virulent  effusion  of  a 
pig  that  had  died  from  the  result  of  inoculation  with  a  very  fatal  virus 
received  fjom  Illinois.  This  cultivation  liquid  contained  only  micro- 
cocci, the  appearance  of  wliich  are  very  well  shown  in  Plate  XI,  wluoh 
was  reproduced  from  a  photograph. 
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SWINE-PLAGUE   MICROCOCCUS. 
Photo-micrograph  of  cultivation  liquid    X435. 
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Jane  14,  all  had  elevated  temperatures  varying  from  104o  to  105f  <^  F., 
increased  thirst,  tacked  ap  abdomens,  swelling  at  the  points  of  inocala- 
-  tion,  rigoi^,  and  secladed  themselves  in  their  bedding.  The  appetite 
was  still  fair. 

June  20,  there  was  complete  loss  of  appetite^  emaeiatiou,  and  profase 
diarrhea. 

Jane  29,  No.  27  died,  and  autopsy  revealed  congestion  of  intestines, 
hepatization  of  right  lung,  with  abundant  effusion  in  the  pleural,  peri- 
cardial, and  peritoneal  cavities.  Inoculations  with  this  effusion  caused 
death  of  another  pig  July  8,  after  showing  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
swine  plague. 

July  3,  No.  28  was  found  in  a  dying  condition  and  was  destroyed,  in 
order  to  get  fresh  material  for  examination  and  for  inoculation  experi- 
ments. 

July  6,  No.  26  died  in  convulsions  after  having  presented  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  various  stages  of  swine  plague. 

The  notable  point  in  this  experiment  is  the  virulence  of  the  cultivated 
virus.  This  virus  was  a  pure  cultivation  of  micrococci  and  produced  fatal 
results  in  every  case.  The  results  of  our  inoculation  experiments  with 
cultivated  micrococci  have  heretofore  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 
because,  while  the  symptoms  were  those  of  swine  plague,  the  disease 
produced  did  not  correspond  in  its  malignancy  to  the  swine  plague  which 
so  frequently  decimates  the  herds  of  the  West.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  disease  developing  as  a  result  of  inoculation  had  aU  the  malignancy 
of  the  most  severe  outbreaks  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  in 
subsequent  experiments  with  virus  obtained  from  these  animals  this 
fatal  type  has  been  retained  and  every  animal  inoculated  has  suc- 
cumbed. 

On  July  3,  pig  No.  34  was  inoculated  with  mixed  pleural  and  perito- 
neal effusion  obtain*ed  fh)m  No.  28,  which  was  killed  that  day  in  the 
last  stages  of  swine  plague,  produced  by  inoculation  with  cidtivated 
virus  as  detailed  above.  July  15,  the  temperature  was  104P  F.,  and 
there  were  periods  of  shivering.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  the 
attack  was  rapid;  there  was  a  red  blush  of  the  skin  over  the  abdomen, 
diarrhea,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration,  and  tendency  to  hide  in  the  litter. 
July  18,  it  was  very  much  debilitated,  the  breathing  was  rapid,  and  it 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  died  in  a  few 
hours.    It  was  killed  for  examination  and  for  pure  virus. 

Autopsy  showed  the  lungs  to  be  covered  on  pleural  surface  with  pete- 
chiaB,  but  there  was  no  hepatization.  The  inguinal  and  mesenteric 
glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  congested ;  the  small  intestines  in- 
flamed; the  ciecum  was  the  seat  of  three  large  ulcerous  patches,  1 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  several  of  smaller  size.  These  were  black 
on  the  surface  and  on  sections  the  tissue  appeared  dense,  fibrous,  and 
pale.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  was  completely  covered  with  such  an  ulcer, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  congested. 

Thoroughly  sterilized  vacuum  tubes  were  filled  from  the  jngular  vein, 
fi^m  the  right  ventricle,  and  with  the  pericardial  and  peritoneal  effu- 
sion, each  of  which  were  abundant.  At  the  time  of  the  autopsy  small 
quantities  of  each  of  these  effusions  and  of  the  blood  were  dried  on 
cover-glasses  for  examination  in  the  laboratory. 

The  tubes  of  peiitoneal  fluid  when  opened  emitted  a  very  disagree- 
able odor  of  putrefiM!tion.  Stained  cover-glass  preparations  showed  that 
it  contained  both  micrococci  and  rods.  Cultures  of  the  same  contained 
micrococci,  a  bacillus  with  pointed  ends,  probably  the  Bacillus  butyriouSj 
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and  a  few  rods  of  baoteriam  termo.  From  this  result  it  becomes  au  in- 
teresting question  to  learn  if  these  Tarious  organisms  really  existed  in 
the  x>eritoneal  liquid  at  the  time  of  the  animal's  slaughter^  or  if  they 
were  introduced  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  necessary  manipula- 
tions for  ^liug  and  sealing  the  vacuum  tubes.  In  other  words,  is  it 
possible  for  septic  bacteria,  in  diseases  which  produce  lesions  of  tne  in- 
testines, to  penetrate  the  walls  of  these  organs  and  multiply  in  the  peri- 
toneal effusion  before  the  death  of  the  animal  f  In  a  former  report 
(Annual  Beport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1880,  p.  432^,  I  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  observations  which  seem  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  Fortunately  in  the  case  under  consideration  examina- 
tions were  made  which  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  were 
various  forms  of  bacterial  organism  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
before  the  death  of  the  animal.  Preparations  were  made  by  thoroughly 
dryinff  this  fluid  on  oover-glasses  as  soon  as  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
opened,  and  in  these,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  change  before  exami- 
nation. Such  preparations  stained  and  mounted  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  while  me  micrococci  predominated,  there  were  also  present 
a  considerable  number  of  bacilli.  These  observations,  which  were  made 
with  the  greatest  precautions  to  avoid  errors,  go  far  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  which  have  appeared  to  exist  in  tne  results  of  the  various 
investigations  of  this  disease. 

Cover-glass  preparations  of  blood  fh>m  thejugular  presented  no  defi- 
nite bacterial  forms  even  after  staining.  Oultures  of  this  blood  re- 
mained perfectly  sterUe. 

The  pericardial  effusion  contained  large  numbers  of  micrococci,  easily 
seen  both  in  unstained  and  stained  preparations.  Cultivations  gave 
pure  growths  of  micrococci. 

The  blood  from  right  ventricle  showed  aggregations  of  micrococci, 
and  cultures  of  this  blood  produced  a  pure  growtii  of  the  same  organ- 
ism. 

Sections  of  the  caecal  ulcer  contained  enormous  aggregations  of  mi- 
crococci in  the  depths  of  the  cavity ;  the  necrotic  portion  appeared  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  these  bodies.  In  some  sections  smaO  colonies 
of  micrococci  were  found  in  the  dee^  parts  of  the  tissue.  "So  rods 
could  be  found  even  in  sections  stained  with  fuchi^ei  a  stain  which 
Klein  used  in  his  investigations. 

In  sections  of  the  spleen,  stained  in  various  ways,  no  organism  could 
be  detected. 

Sections  of  the  most  congested  mesenteric  gland  revealed  no  organ- 
isms within  the  gland  tissue,  but  the  j^eritoneal  surface  and  its  serous 
covering  were  studded  with  micrococci,  interspersed  with  which  might 
be  seen  a  considerable  number  of  kurge  and  small  rods. 

Pig  No.  39  was  inoculated  July  17,  and  was  slaughtered  August  U, 
being  at  that  time  very  severely  affected,  and  presenting  well-marked 
symptoms  of  swine  plague.  The  mesenteric  vessels  were  congested,  as 
were  those  about  the  iko-cffical  valve,  but  there  were  no  ulcerations  at 
this  point.  The  lungs  were  pale,  but  contained  a  number  of  dark-col- 
ored congested  patches.  There  was  no  pleural  effusion  ^  the  pericardial 
cavity  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid,  and  tiiere  was  also 
slight  peritoneal  effusion. 

Oultures  of  the  pericardial  fluid  gave  a  pure  growth  of  micrococci. 
The  vacuum  tubes,  filled  with  peritoneal  fluid,  were  preserved  until 
September  2,  and  were  then  found  to  contain  large  nnmb^Nrs  of  Mcro- 
cocci,  but  no  other  organisms. 
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A  large  uiimber  of  observations  similar  to  the  above  have  been  made  9 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  pore  cultivation  has  been  obtained  the  organ- 
ism which  multiplied  was  a  micrococcus^  and  when  the  virulence  of 
such  cultivated  micrococci  has  been  tested  by  inoculation  exx>eriment8 
typical  and  flEital  cases  of  swine  plague  have  resulted. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

D.  B.  SALMON,  D.  F.  M., 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES. 

Plate  I,  Fio.  1.— The  trachea  of  an  adult  pheasant,  whose  death  was  caused  by  the 
gapesy  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  showing,  in  its  interior  and  attached 
to  the  mucous  membrane^  about  thirty  pairs  of  syngames  in  yarioua  stages 
of  development  (natural  size). 

Fio.  2.— a  pair  of  syngames,  attached  with  the  mouth  of  the  male  and  that  of  the 
female  (enlarged  4  diameters). 

Fio.  3.— a  pair  of  syngames  enlarged  10  diameters ;  A,  male ;  B,  female ;  showing  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  (Bsophagus,  and  the  buccal  capsule.  In  the  female 
B  may  be  seen,  in  addition,  the  uterus  and  its  horns  filled  with  ova  and 
the  ovarian  tube  coiled  around  the  uterus  and  the  intestine.  In  the  male 
A  the  testicle  is  seen  coiled  about  the  digestive  tube. 

Fio.  4. — ^Mouth  of  a  female  syngame;  A,  seen  from  its  face ;  B,  fh>m  the  side  (enlarged 
40  diameters). 

Fio.  5. — Poitibn  of  the  neck  of  a  female  (enlarged  25  diameters),  showing  at  a  a  the 
cuticle  finely  striated ;  at  J?  the  subcutaneous,  fusiform,  muscular  fibers; 
at  0  the  OBSophagus ;  at  (2  a  salivary  gland ;  and  at  e  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  intestine  into  which  the  oesophagus  opei^  and  which  is  seen 
lined  with  hepatic  cells. 

Plate  II,  Fio.  6.— Reproductive  organs  of  the  female  (enlarged  8  diameters) ;  a,  ute- 
rus ;  h  hf  uterine  horns ;  c  c,  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes ;  d  d,  ovaries. 

Fio.  7. — Reproductive  organs  of  male  (enlarged  20  diameters) ;  a,  spicules;  &,  sper- 
matic canal ;  c,  vesicula  seminalis ;  (2,  testes. 

Fio.  8.— Ova  in  different  stages  of  development  (enlarged  260  diameters).  A,  vitellus, 
segmented  and  muriform ;  B,  ovum  with  granular  vitellus,  becoming  con- 
stricted at  its  middle,  the  embryo  developing  laterally ;  C,  ovum  with 
embryo  fully  developed,  folded  like  the  figure  8 ;  D,  ovum  with  the  valves 
at  the  extremities  detached,  and  the  embryo  emerging. 

Fio.  9.— Embryo  directly  after  leaving  the  egg  (enlarged  260  diameters). 

Fio.  10. — ^Embryo  somewhat  older,  undergoing  the  first  molt  (same  enlargement). 

Fio.  11.— Nymph  (enlarged  100  diameters)  \  a,  rudiment  of  the  genital  organ. 
268 
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THE  GAPE  DISEASE  OF  FOWLS,  AND  THE  PARASITE 
BY  WHICH  IT  IS  CAUSED. 


MEMOIR  ON  A  VERMIN0TT8  EPIZOOTIO  DISEASE  OF  THE  PHEASATTTRIES*  AND  ON 
THE  PARASITE  WHICH  CAUSES  IT,  THE  STNOAMUS  TRAOHEALIS  iSIEB.),  80LEB- 
OSTOMA  STNOAMUS  (DIES.),  BT  M.  P.  MEGNIN,  LAUREATE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
(AOADEMIE  DES  SCIENCES),  MEMBER  OF  THE  B0CI£TE  DE  BIOLOQIE,  HONORARY 
ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  OF  LONDON,  ETC. 

[Translated  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith.] 

For  several  years  past  the  pheasantries  of  the  hunting  forests'  of 
France  have  been  ravaged  by  a  most  destructive  malady,  which  has 
killed  the  fowls  by  the  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  The  cause  is  a 
parasite,  a  so-called  red  worm,  which  develops  in  the  trachea  of  birds 
and  finally  suffocates  them.  Particularly  the  young  subjects,  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  of  age,  are  apt  to  be  the  victims,  although  adults 
by  no  means  are  always  spared.  The  chief  symptoms  of  this  affection 
are  a  suppressed  or  aborted  cough  and  a  characteristic  gaping,  whence 
is  derived  the  English  name  "  gapes."  It  appears  to  have  oeen  ob- 
served loDg  ago  in  England  and  America,  whilst  with  us  it  has  not  yet 
been  studied,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  introduced 
fipom  England,  and  that  we  owe  its  introduction  to  commerce  by  which 
the  hunting  grounds  have  been  restocked. 

I  investigated  this  disease  on  the  site  of  its  activity  in  the  inclosures  of 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  1878  and  1879.  I  received  many  cadavers 
killed  by  the  red  worm  from  different  localities  of  central  and  northern 
France ;  from  the  poultry-y  ard  of  Baron  Eothschild,  at  Rambouillet,  where 
the  daily  losses  amounted  to  1,200 ;  from  M.  de  Janz6,  of  Gournay ;  from 
the  duchess  de  la  Rochefoucault,  at  Montmirail :  from  the  inclosures 
at  Ohauteau-neuf,  and  from  various  localities  of  Loiret  and  de  I'lndre. 
Finally  a  dispatch,  in  October,  1880,  informed  me  that  the  epidemic 
had  appeared  in  the  royal  pheasantries  at  Turin,  and  was  threatening 
to  do  much  mischief. 

This  disease  is  not  at  present  raging  on  the  continent  only.  For  ten 
years  it  has  been  the  cause  of  severe  losses  in  England.  Dr.  Crisp 
estimates  that  the  red  worm  destroys  annually  half  a  million  chickens, 
excluding  pheasants  and  partridges,  so  that  he  says  it  would  be  of 
truly  national  importance  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  the  invasion 
of  this  red  worm  or  of  destroying  it.*  Furthermore,  the  following 
statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Loudon  Ento- 
mologicp/l  Society,  October  1, 1879 : 

The  president  anDonnced  that  Lord  Walslngham,  in  conjnnction  with  other  fcentle- 
men,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conncil  the  sum  of  £100  to  he  awarded  in  two 
prizes  of  £50  each  for  the  rollowing  subjects : 

1.  The  best  and  most  complete  life  history  of  Solerostoma  nyn^amuUf  supposed  to 
produce  the  so-caUed  gapes  in  poultry,  game,  and  other  birds. 

"  This  monograph,  finished  Noyembei,  1880,  has  reference  to  the  epidemics  in  the 
pheasantries  of  France. 
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2.  The  best  and  most  complete  life  history  of  StrongyluBpergraoilU  (Cob.))  supposed 
to  produce  the  grouse  disease. 

No  life  history  would  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  the  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment  were  observed  and  recorded ;  the  competition  was  open  to  naturalists  of 
all  nationalities.  Essays  in  English,  German,  or  French  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sec« 
retary  of  the  society  on  or  before  October  15, 1882. 

Although  birds  only  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  economic  interest  involved  in  a  solution  of  the  questions  con- 
ceming  the  gapes  is  sufficiently  great.  The  aeieutifio  interest  is  no  less 
so,  because  l£ere  are  to  be  determined  not  only  the  eoological  position  of 
the  worm  under  consideration,  and  its  r6l6  in  the  terrible  disease  which 
destroys  the  gallinaceaus,  both  domestic  and  wild,  but  also  its  mode  of 
reproduction,  a  point  hitherto  entirely  unknown. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  a  memoir  in  which  I  be- 
lieve I  have  cleared  up  all  the  pending  questions  upon  the  woolomfiaH 
position  of  the  red  worm,  on  its  anatomy  and  physiology,  on  its  rob  lis 
a  cause  of  the  gapes,  finally  on  its  embryogeny  and  metamorpho^iBi 
and  consequently  upon  its  mode  of  propagation,  and  upon  the  best 
means  of  preventing  its  multiplication  and  arresting  its  ravages. 

HISTOBIOAL. 

The  first  mention  of  this  disease  was  made  by  Dr.  Wiesenthal,  who 
observed  it  in  1799,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  among  hens  and  turkeys.f  In 
1800, 1807,  and  1809^  Georges  Montagu|  saw  this  epizootic  among  ohick- 
ens  in  England.  Be  believed  that  of  all  the  birds  of  the  poultry  vard 
only  the  hen  could  be  its  victim,  because  he  observed  that  the  turkeys 
and  ducks  living  with  the  infested  hens  were  not  attacked.  He  ob- 
served the  same  malady  in  young  pheasants  at  a  time  when  they  as* 
snine  the  livery  which  distinguishes  the  two  sexes,  and  in  partridges 
whether  the  locality  was  elevated  or  low  and  humid. 

Both  Wiesenthal  and  Montagu  recognized  that  this  disease  was  caused 
by  worms  occupying  the  trachea  and  extending  occasionally  to  the  phar- 
ynx, but  never  as  far  as  the  lungs.  They  found  as  many  as  twenty  a^ 
tached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  together  with  the  lungs,  was 
in  an  inflamed  condition.  These  entozoa,  acting  finally  as  an  obataele 
to  the  passage  of  air,  produced  death  by  asphyxia. 

Wiesenthal  did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  specific  determination  of 
the  worm,  but  Montagu  regarded  it  as  a  distome,  a  fasciola  (fluke)  of  a 
particular  kind,  hav&g  a  round  cylindrical  body  with  two  sucking 
disks,  borne  on  two  peduncles  of  unequal  len^h. 

Budolphi*  and  the  authors  of  his  time  continued  to  regard  the  cause 
of  the  gapes  in  the  gallinaceaus  as  a  distome,  and  included  it  in  the  spe- 
oies  JHstoma  Uneare  (Bud.). 

Shortly  after,  helnunthologists  discovered,  upon  a  variety  of  birds,  a 
curious  parasite  likewise  inhabiting  the  trachea,  but  this  time  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  nematodes,  and  especially  characterized  by  the  sin- 
gdar  habit  of  permanent  union  of  the  sexes.  Siebold  t  made  it  t^e  type 
of*  a  new  genus-^the  genus  Syngamus;  later,  however,  yielding  to  ttie 
observations  of  ^athusius,  he  renounced  his  first  idea  and  united  this 
helminth  with  the  strongyli  in  naming  it  Strongylus  trc^chealis.^ 

After  the  creation  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma  by  Dujardin,  in  which  this 
author  unites  the  old  strongyli  possessing  a  mouth  which  is  armed  with 

^PaiK  Society  of  Xondon,  October  15,  1872,  and  Med,  Times^  1872,  p.  474. 
\Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (1799),  U,  p.  204. 

^Account  of  a  species  of  fasciola  which  infests  the  trachea  of  poultry,  with  a  mode  of 
cure^  Tran$.  of  the  IVemerian  :({at.  Miat,  Society ^  I  (18X1),  p.  195, 
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a  tongh  coriaceous  capsule,  Diesing  placed  m  it  the  Stronaylua  traohealis 
of  Narthusius  under  the  name  of  Sclerostoma  syngamus.  Finally  Dnjar- 
din  §  restored  for  this  parasite  the  old  genus  8yngamu%  of  Siebold,  and 
gave  it  the  old  specific  name  of  Syngamua  traehealis  of  the  same  author. 
Dujardin  ascribes  to  the  genus  Syngamus  the  following  characters : 

Worms  ordinarily  coupled  in  a  permanent  manner  or  by  union  of  the  integaments ; 
the  male,  oylindrical,  much  smaller  than  the  irregularly  cylindrical  female,  with  con- 
stricted neck  and  tail  tapering  to  a  point ;  bead  globular,  lar|^.  supported  by  »Q  In- 
ternal corneous  capsule ;  mouth  large,  irregularly  rounded,  witli  six  or  seyen  broad- 
ened lobes;  pharynx  provided  with  fleshy  papillsB:  integument  folded  or  wrinkled 
without  jree^mar  strlA.  The  male  has  a  truncated  tail,  the  latter  provided  with  »  mem- 
teaaooa  expansion  which  fastens  itself  to  the  iotegumeot  of  the  female.  The  female 
hae  the  tail  conical,  eloxigated ;  vulTa  situated  anteriorly  at  the  base  of  the  constric- 
tjlon  forming  the  neck ;  eggs  large,  elUptical. 

The  following,  according  to  me  same  author,  are  the  characters  ot 
the  only  species,  Syngcmus  trackealis^  which  this  genus  includes: 

Body  soft,  colored  bright  red  by  a  liquid  interposed  between  the  visoera.  Male  4 
to 4.5™«  (.157— .177  inch) long;  .4"»»»  (.016  inch)  wide ;  enlarged,  obliquely  truncated 
head  about  •7™"  (.028  inch)  broad.  Tail  terminated  obliquely  by  a  o<myex,  nnili^e- 
ral,  membranous  sac  or  bursa  .25  to  .3»*  (.009  to  .012  inch)  long,  attached  te  ^ 
superior  border  of  the  vulva  of  the  female  and  supported  by  12  to  15  equal  rays.  Fe- 
male 13"^  (.512  inch)  long :  .3  to  1»«  (.01  to  .04  inch)  broad,  irregularly  folded  and 
wrinkled;  head  1.3>^  (.05  inch)  broad:  tail  resembline  an  elongated  cone;  anus 
1.2"^  (.047  inch)  from  extremity ;  projecting  vnlva  at  the  base  of  a  neek  1.5  to  2»"^ 
(,058  to  .08  inch)  long,  inclined  to  one  side ;  eggs  smooth*  elUptieal,  .087  to  .QQ9^9m 
(.0034  to  .0036 inch)  fong, with  a  short  terminalneck. 

Dujardin  found  the  Syngamus  trachealia  to  the  number  of  five  pairs  in 
the  tarachea  of  two  magpies  {Oorvus  pica)  at  Bonnes.  He  was  able  to 
determine  that  even  after  maceration  the  male  could  not  be  separated 
fix>m  the  female  without  rupture  of  the  integumenta. 

This  parasite  has  been  found  by  Nathusius  either  in  Germany  or  in 
England  within  the  trachea  of  the  following  species :  The  swift  {Obe- 
lus apu8)j  the  starling  {8iumu8  vulgaris),  the  green  woodpecker  (Pioui 
mridi8)j  the  pheasant  cock  ^Phasi^Mus  gaUus),  and  the  black  stork  {0- 
conia  nigra),  granting  that  it  was  the  same  species. 

What  relation  exists  between  the  two  parasites  of  the  bird's  traobta 
spoken  c^  above— the  fasciola  of  Montagu,  the  cause  <^  the  gapes,  and 
the  Syngamus  of  Bieboldf 

Dujardin  and  Diesing  regarded  as  entirely  erroneous  the  olassifloa- 
tion  among  the  distomes  of  the  purasite  found  by  Montaga  in  the  trachea 
of  birds  affected  with  the  gapes.  This  parasite  was  to  them  none  other 
than  the  Syngamus,  but  as  they  did  not  enter  into  any  details  concern- 
ing the  accidents  which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  some  doubts  appear  to 
have  remained  in  the  minds  of  French  helminthologists  concerning  this 
assimilation.  For  we  read  in  M.  Davaine's  treatise  on  Entozoa  (2d  ed. 
p.  37)  the  following  statement  concerning  the  parasites  which  cause  the 
gapes  among  the  Oallinae : 

These  entozoa,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  referred  to  the  distomee.  are  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  Scleroaioma  syngamuSf  a  nematode  worm,  to  which  the  pema- 
neat  noioQ  of  male  and  female  has  given  a  particular  physiognomy  which  has  de- 
ceived the  earlier  observers. 

The  word  ^^  probably,"  in  the  above  extract  well  indicates  that  for  M. 
Davaine  there  was  as  yet  no  certainty  that  the  gapes  was  caused  by 
the  Syngamus  traehealis  ;  there  was  only  a  probability.    Moreover,  in 

^Synops,  pp.  414,  415. 

^Jrohivf.  Naiurge9chiokte,'Witgm9,nn  (1835),  p.  I. 

t  L.  c,  1836. 

$  HUUnre  naU  dea  helmmthe$  in  suites  a  Bvffon.   Boc«ty  Paris,  1845,  p.  ^, 
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the  latest,  fiillest,  and  most  noteworthy  article  which  has  api>eared  in 
France  on  the  subject  o£  helminthology  as  applied  to  domestic  ani- 
mals.* the  author,  M.  Baillet,  without  saying  a  siugle  word  about  the 
terrible  disease,  the  gapes,  with  which  in  fact  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  limits  himself  to  noting  the  existence  of  Syngamus  by  the 
following  sentence : 

Before  conolnding  the  tribe  of  scleroBtomee,  we  wUl  mention  the  genus  Syngamus 
(Siebold),  a  pftrasito  of  varions  birds  which  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  the 
trachea  of  the  cock  and  the  hen. 

This  is  all  he  says  of  this  parasite.  Up  to  the  present,  then,  there 
have  been  only  vague  conceptions  or  none  at  all,  concerning  the  patho* 
genie  action  of  syngamu&t  Even  its  natural  history  is  poorly  known, 
since  in  a  remarkable  monograph  on  a||ew  nematode  of  the  genus  Hed- 
ruris^  Profc  B.  Perrier,  citing  incidently  the  helminths  which  present  the 
peculiarity  of  a  male  united  permanently  to  a  female,  says,  concerning 
the  parasite  under  discussion^  page  6 : 

Among  the  nematodes  of  the  genns  8yngamu$  the  male  lives  attached  to  the  female 
by  means  of  a  caudal  sucking  disk  and  twines  himself  about  her  as  doe$  the  male  cf 
Hedrwis. 

This  last  statement  italicized  contains  an  error  which  proves  that  M. 
Perrier  had  not  yet  seen  the  syngames  in  the  position  which  they  occupy 
in  the  trachea,  for  the  male  is  never  coiled  about  the  female,  as  we  will 
show  further  on,  and  as  we  have  enabled  M.  Perrier  to  demonstrate  for 
himself. 

We  are  now  permitted  to  say,  after  having  studied  the  gapes  in  the 
various  pheasantries  of  central  France,  and  the  environments  of  Paris, 
where  this  terrible  epizootic  has  claimed  thousands  of  victims,  that  we 
know  positively  that  the  parasite  which  causes  it,  the  so-called  forked- 
worm,  or  red  worm  of  the  pheasant  breeders,  is  none  other  than  the 
Syngamus  trctchealiSj  and  by  no  means  a  distome ;  we  know  that  it  cor- 
responds entirely  with  the  general  characters  traced  by  Dujardin  and 
Ck>bbold,  if  we  except  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logicsd  details  w];iich  we  have  to  add  or  to  rectify,  and  its  migrations 
and  habits  which  have  thus  far  remained  wholly  undescribed.  There 
was  complete  iterance  of  its  mode  of  development,  reproduction,  ai\d 
its  transmigrations.  All  these  we  have  been  able  to  follow  experiment- 
ally or  in  the  poultry-yards,  and  hence  to  deduce  the  most  rational  in- 
dications to  combat  the  gapes  successfully  and  to  arrest  its  spread. 
Experience  has  fully  confirmed  our  deductions. 

ZOOLOOICAL  AND  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

We  must,  at  first,  rectify  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  and  species  as 
given  b^  the  authors,  because  it  appears  to  us  faulty,  especially  in 
tiiat  which  refers  to  the  mouth-parts.  We  present  the  following  diag- 
nosis of  the  genus : 

Mouth  large,  supported  by  a  hollow,  hemispherical,  chitinous  capsule, 
its  background  furnished  with  six  or  seven  chitinous,  cutting  papUl® ; 
border  thick  and  turned  back  {retroussS)^  cut  into  six  symmetrical  lobes, 
united  to  the  integument  by  its  entire  external  fEice,  and  furnished  by 
it  with  four  equal  membranous  lips,  which  form  a  prolongation  to  the  lobed 
border  of  the  capsule.    To  this  they  are  united  by  four  bands,  which 

•Article  Belminthe,  DicL  Vitirin,  of  Bouley  and  Kcynal,  vol.  HI.  Paris,  1866. 
t  According  to  Cobbold  the  Syngamus  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  gapes. 
X  NimveUee  Archives  dn  Mneeum,  vol.  VIL,  Paris,  1871. 
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attach  the  commissures  of  the  lips  to  the  foar  deeper  notches  between 
the  lobes  of  the  capsule.  Female  fixed  by  its  mouth  to  the  trachea] 
mucous  membrane  of  its  host;  the  male  likewise  attached  by  its  mouth 
to  the  same  mucous  membrane  and  united  immovably  by  its  caudal 
bursa  to  the  vulva  of  the  female,  around  which  it  is  soldered,  as  it  were. 
The  two  spicules  equal,  contiguons,  extremely  fine,  and  very  short. 
Ova  provided  with  a  valve  at  each  end  of  the  longer  axis.  The  eeMike 
embryos  are  developed  within  the  uterus  of  the  female  whence  they 
emerge  only  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  Cuticle,  with  very  delicate 
strisB,  disappearing  with  age,  but  persisting  in  the  cervical  region. 

Are  there  several  species  of  iJyngamust  Tip  to  the  present  time  hel- 
minthologists  have  agreed  to  admit  but  a  single  species,  the  Syngamus 
tradiealia  of  Siebold ;  but  the  characters  which  they  attribute  to  it  differ 
in  certain  points  from  those  of  the  species  which  we  have  studied  as  in- 
festing the  pheasants  in  France.  Thus  the  latter  attains  twice  the 
diipensions  given  by  Digardin.  The  head  of  the  male,  says  this  ob- 
server, is  obliquely  truncated,  while  in  the  species  examined  by  us  it 
is  squarely  terminal.  The  tail  of  the  female,  Di\}ardin  continues,  is  an 
elongated  cone  and  the  anus  1.2°^°>  (.047  inch)  from  the  extremity* 
while  in  the  parasite  of  our  pheasants  the  tail  is  either  abruptly  conical 
or  rounded  like  a  stump  and  pointed ;  in  other  words,  it  has  the  form 
of  a  cylindro-conical  appendage,  springing  from  the  middle  of  the 
rounded  posterior  extremity  (Plate  I,  Fig.  3) ;  the  anus  opens  at  the 
base  of  this  small  tail,  which  is  not  more  than  .1  to  .2"'°'  (.004  to  .008 
inches)  long. 

Unless  there  was  some  error  of  observation,  or  some  typographical 
mistake  in  the  figures,  or  unless  Dujardin  had  not  seen  the  highest 
degree  of  development  which  the  syngames  attain,  the  parasite  of  the 
pheasant  would  constitute  a  distinct^pecies,  or  at  least  a  variety. 

Without  wishing  to  decide  this  question,  which  is  only  possible  by 
making  a  direct  comparison  of  the  individuals  found  on  different  species 
of  birds,  we  shall  give  the  diagnosis  of  Syngamus  trachealis  after  the 
si)ecies  or  variety  which  infests  the  pheasants  before  ofi'ering  a  detailed 
description. 

Body  cylindrical,  becoming  with  age,  in  the  female  only,  more  or  less 
sinuous  or  torulose ;  colored  bright  red  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  ab- 
sorbed blood  which  tinges  the  nutritive  fluid  interposed  between  the 
organs. 

Male  2°^  (.079  inch)  long  and  .2°»°>  (.0078  inch)  broad  at  the  beginning 
of  union  with  the  female,  and  reaching  a  length  of  6°"°^  (.236  inch)  and 
a  breadth  of  .5™™  (.02  inch)  at  the  end  of  ovulation.  Body  always  cylin- 
drical, surpassed  m  its  diameter  by  that  of  the  h(*ad  by  .2«"°»  to  .3"°* 
,  r.0078-— .012 inch);  posteriorextremityslightlyclubsUaped, inclined, ob- 
lique, terminated  by  a  membranous  bell-shaped  sac  or  bursa,  higher 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  where  it  is  cleft  and  notched  along  its  entire 
height,  supported  by  twelve  simple  rays,  united  to  the  vulva. 

Female  about  6«°>  (.197  inch)  long  and  .35"»°»  (.0137  inch)  broad  at  the 
beginning  of  copulation,  attaining  a  length  of  20"°^  to  22°»°»  ^787 — .866 
inch),  and  a  breadth  at  the  middle  of  the  body  of  1.1"™  (.043  inch)  at 
the  end  of  ovulation ;  body  at  first  cylindrical  with  delicately  striated 
integument,  becoming  later  more  or  less  sinuous,  torulose,  and  smooth, 
the  stri»  persisting  only  in  the  cervical  region.  Head  1*""  (.039  inch), 
broad  at  the  period  of  complete  development,  surpassing  the  diameter 
of  the  neck  by  .2°^  (.0078  inch),  which  is  itself  smaller  by  .3«""»  (.0118 
inch)  than  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  Vulva  springing 
from  the  base  of  an  inclined  neck^  which  is  l.G'"™  to  3""  (.059 — .118  inch) 
18  A— ^84 
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long.  Ova  innumerable,  smooth,  elliptical,  .085™°>  to  .09™  (.0033— .0035 
inch)  long,  and  .05°*°'  (.002  inch)  broad,  each  pole  closed  by  a  hood-like, 
hemispherical  valve,  which  becomes  entirely  detached  at  the  time  of 
hatching.  Embr^'os  ^Ql-like,  developed  in  the  body  of  the  female,  which 
sets  them  at  liberty  only  by  its  death  and  the  destruction  of  its  body; 
at  birth  they  measure  .28*°'"  (.011  inch). 

HaMtat  of  the  ndtdts. — Trachea  of  pheasants. 

We  shall  now  study  in  detail  the  various  parts  of  the  body  In  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

1.  The  general  envelope  of  the  body,  consisting  of  the  cuticle  and  the 
muscular  layer  lining  it ;  2,  the  digestive  tube  with  its  accessory  piurts; 
3,  the  nervous  system  ;  4,  the  system  of  excretory  vessels;  5,  the  male 
and  female  geiiitnl  apparatus  as  it  exists  in  the  most  highJy  developed 
adults. 

Body  envelope. — The  cuticle  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  a,  a)  is  very  thin,  about 
,05mm  ^,002  inch)  thick,  diaphanous,  in  appearance  homogeneous,  for  we 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  several  layers,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  larger  nematodes.  In  young  subjects  it  bears  fine  transverse  strise, 
but  in  old  and  nuirctl  pairs  of  which  the  female  is  bearing  eggs,  and  es- 
pecially when  these  eggs  contain  well-developed  embryos,  the  stri»  of  the 
trunk  are  completely  effaced,  but  persist  on  the  neck,  where  they  can 
be  best  seen  in  the  female,  in  which  they  are  .087"*"*  (.0034  inch)  apart, 
each  fourth  or  fifth  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  Around  the  mouth  the 
cuticle  expands  like  a  collar  ot  gamopetalous  corolla,  with  four  equal 
rounded  divisions  forming  four  lips.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a 
broad  margin  to  the  thick  and  scalloped  border  of  the  buccal  armature. 
In  the  male  the  cuticle  goes  to  form  the  caudal,  bell-shaped  bursa, 
which  is  cleft  posteriorly  and  longer  anteriorly,  the  latter  aspect  being 
probably  the  true  dorsal  aspect  of  the  worm.  This  bursa  is  supported 
by  six  simple  rays  on  each  side.  It  caps  the  hemispherically  projecting 
vulva  of  the  female  and  is  united  to  it  so  intimately  that  even  after  the 
death  of  the  worms  and  their  maceration  in  water  it  becomes  torn  be- 
fore it  can  be  separated  from  the  vulva. 

The  muscular  layer  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  cutide 
forms  four  longitudinal  bands,  as  among  the  other  nematoid  worms,  two 
dorsal  and  two  ventral,  separated  from  each  other  by  four  linear  inter- 
vals. These  muscular  tracts  are  very  delicate  and  permit  the  internal 
organs  to  be  seen  through  them.  Only  the  superficial  layer  is  distin- 
guishable. It  consists  of  longitudinal  fusiform  fibers  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  b) 
and  is  lined  with  parenchymatous  cells,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
deeper  muscular  layer. 

Digestive  apparatus. — In  the  digestive  tract  three  regions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished— the  mouth,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  intestine. 

The  mouth  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  A,  B)  opens  on  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  equal  symmetrical  lips  already  de- 
scribed. At  the  four  commissures  of  these  lips  may  be  seen  four  strong 
bands  or  nervures,  which  unite  the  membraneous  labial  circle  to  the  cori- 
aceous armature  of  the  mouth.  This  armature,  made  up  of  brown  chi- 
tine,  has  the  form  of  a  complete  hemispherical  capsule  or  cupule,  the 
thick  border  of  which  is  divided  into  symmetrical  but  unequal  lobes. 
These  consist  of  two  large  lateral  lobes,  each  corresponding  to  a  lip. 
two  small  anterior  ones  corresponding  to  the  anterior  lip  and  two  small 
posterior  corresponding  to  the  posterior  lip.  At  the  opposite  and  sym- 
metrical notches  at  the  extremities  of  the  large  lateral  lobes  are  in- 
serted the  bands  or  ligaments  which  separate  or  which  unite  the  mem- 
branous lips.     The  bottom  or  background  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  a 
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true  pharynx,  to  which  is  attadied  the  superior  end  of  the  cesophagas. 
It  18  pieroed  by  a  round  apertore  opening  into  the  (Bsophageal  cavity. 
On  the  periphery  of  this  opening  are  disposed  six,  sometimes  seven,  radi- 
ating papiUsB,  hard  like  the  capsule  itself,  with  dorsal  cutting  edge& 
They  are  real  fixed  lancets,  performing  a  function  similar  to  those  of 
the  6nrgi(^  instrument  known  under  the  name  of  bdellometer  of  Scar^ 
landitoe. 

The  (esophagus  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  c)  is  relatively  short,  extending 
from  the  phar3niix  to  the  middle  of  the  neck;  it  is  dub-shaped  and  very 
thick.  Its  lumen  i^>i>ears  to  us  tetraquetral  rather  than  triquetral,  as 
an^ong  otiier  nematoid  worms.  In  fact,  the  pharyngeal  insertion  of  the 
tube  &  cmcial,  i.  «.,  wiUi  four,  not  three,  branches  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  A). 
The  mucous  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  layer, 
whidi,  in  turn,  is  enveloped  by  a  li^er  of  very  stout  radiating  fibers, 
longer  inferiorly.    The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  structureless  membrauo. 

Gme  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine  into  which  the  oesophagus  opens  is 
very  wide.  It  is  continued  by  a  straight,  wide,  cylindrical  tube,  lined,  in 
its  entire  extent,  with  brownish,  distinctly  nucleated  cells,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  short  oblique  rectum,  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 
The  anus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  very  short  tail  which  measures 
only  1.  to  .2°^  (.004 — ^.008inch|  in  length.  It  appears  to  open  most  com- 
monly on  the  dorsal  aspect,  l^at  aspect  which  is  opposite  to  the  indi- 
naticm  of  the  head  and  neck  or  to  the  vulva.  This  is  ^ne  to  the  spiral 
twisting  of  the  female  body  when  the  uterus  is  laden  with  eggs«  The 
anus  of  the  male  opens  near  the  notching  of  the  caudal  bursa  posteriorly. 
This  shows  that  in  the  male  also  the  ventral  aspect  is  uppermost,  which 
in  the  female  is  indicated  by  the  vulva.  In  both  sexes  the  anus  is  very 
small;  and  in  fact  an  animal  fbod,  made  up  of  the  blood  of  the  host, 
ought  to  fhmish  a  very  small  quantity  of  solid  waste. 

iTervaus  system. — ^The  nervous  system  of  Sgngamns  trachealis^  like 
that  of  the  larger  number  of  the  higher  nematodes,  consists  of  a 
flattened  ganglion  forming  a  collar  about  the  oesophagrus,  and  giving  oft' 
fourquite  symmetrical  cords  anteriorly  andfour  posteriorly.  The  former 
pass  to  the  mouth  parts,  the  latter  to  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
organs. 

Secretory  apparattis. — ^The  most  eminent  helminthologists,  among  them 
Bastian,  Schneider,  and  £.  Perrier,  have  seen  in  certain  nematodes 
secretory  structures  composed  of  utricles  sometimes  double,  provided 
with  a  canal  which  opens  on  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  a  papilla.  These 
structures  have  been  observed  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  male,  and  in  the  region  of  the  neck  in  both  sexes.  We  have 
sought  them  without  success  in  the  Syngamus  of  the  pheasants.  Once, 
however,  we  saw,  quite  distinctly,  an  oblique  canal  opening  on  the  skin 
a  little  below  the  CBSophageal  nervous  ring  and  arising  from  a  glandular 
mass  situated  in  the  region,  where,  in  Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  we  have  shown 
the  position  of  the  longitudinal  fiisiform  muscular  fibers.  Along  the 
oesophagus  and  under  the  same  muscular  layers  there  is  situat^  an 
elongated  dub-shaped  gland,  which  opens  at  the  base  of  the  pharyngeal 
capsule  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  d).  This  is  a  true  salivary  gland ;  its  walls  are 
lined  with  ovoid,  doubly-nucleated  cdls. 

Beproduetive  apparatus :  Oenital  organs  ef  the  male  (Plate  U,  Fig. 
7). — ^In  the  nematodes  generally  the  testes  consist  of  a  long  tube  uni- 
formly cylindrical  in  its  whole  extent  from  .1  to  .2™™  (.004  —  .008  inch) 
i^n  diameter.  In  the  male  syngame  of  the  pheasants  it  presented 
quite  characteristic  differences  from  the  known  tyi>e.  It  is  possible  to 
see,  through  the  translucent  tissues  of  the  body,  and  still  bett^  whea 
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the  testicle  has  been  forced  <mt  of  the  bodyof  theworm^  alarge,  abmpt 
expansion  of  the  tube  l"*""  (.04  inch)  £rom  its  inferior  tennination. 
This  bag-pipe-like  enlargement  gradosdly  contracts  anteriorly  and  con- 
tinaes  as  a  cylindrical  tnbe slightly  narrowerthan  at  its  commencement. 
At  the  middle  of  the  worm's  Imly  it  twines  abont  the  intestine,  tlien  re-' 
descends  and  terminates  in  a  cuUde-MC  near  the  posterior  extremi^. 
The  disposition  of  this  seminlferons  tnbe  may  be  better  seen  when,  by 
a  fortunate  compression,  or  a  patient  dissection,  it  has  been  forced  oat 
of  the  body*  The  three  portions  of  which  it  is  composed  may  then  be 
readily  distinguished ;  the  first  as  a  vas  deferens,  the  second  as  a  yesi- 
cula  seminalis,  and  the  third  Twhich  coils  about  tne  intestine)  as  tiie  tes- 
ticle proper.  The  latter  is  flUed  with  an  opaque,  amorphous  substance, 
thecontents  of  the  vesiculaseminalis  and  the  vas  deferens  being  likewise 
opaque  but  segmented  into  granular  corpuscles  of  very  varying  forms, 
having  each  a  nucleus  of  .01  to  .03"^  (.0004— .0012  inch)  in  diame- 
ter. These  are  the  spermatozoids.  The  vas  deferens,  about  .075"^ 
(.003  inch)  in  diameter,  opens  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  center  of  the  caudal  bursa,  between  two  very  small,  shcMrt,  and 
nearly  straight  spicules.the  extremities  of  which  rest  immovably  in  the 
vagina  of  the  female.  The  vesicula  seminalis,  enlarged  in  the  form  of 
a  pear,  has  its  walls  made  up  of  muscular  fibers  whi<^  are  all  obliquely 
placed  and  inserted  into  a  longitudinal  raph6  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather 
into  the  shaft.  .  The  object  of  this  arrangement  undoubtedly  is  to  cause 
the  expulsion  of  the  spermatozoids  andtiieir  projection  into  the  vagina 
of  the  female,  the  long  duration  of  this  function  requiring  a  special  and 
powerful  apparatus. 

Female  genital  a/pparatus  (Plate  n.  Fig.  6).— As  in  almost  all  n^na- 
todes,  the  female  generative  organs  comprise  a  uterus  with,  two  long 
branches  narrowing  abruptly  into  a  tubular  portion,  the  ovary  proper. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  bag-pipe-like  swelling  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ovary  which  E.  Perrier  has  seen  in  the  Hedruris 
amuitay  and  which  he  calls  the  copulation  pouch  (vesicula  copulatrix). 
Neither  this  pouch  nor  anything  similar  to  it  exists  in  the  syngame. 

The  vulva,  as  has  been  stated,  is  a  small  opening  pierced  through  the 
summit  of  a  hemispherical  papilla  which  is  permanently  covered  by  the 
caudal  bursa  of  the  male.  The  vagi9a,  the  canal  which  x>euetrates  the 
papilla,  is  very  narrow.  Lodging  the  spicules  of  the  male  it  serves  as  a 
passive  for  the  spermatozoids  which  the  male  pours  into  it  during  his 
entire  adult  existence.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  never  fiil- 
flUs  the  function  of  oviduct,  since  the  inseparable  union  of  male  and  fe- 
male renders  the  discharcfe  of  ova  through  tiie  vagina  impossible. 

The  vagina  is  continued  into  a  short,  enlarged  uterus,  about  .6°^  (.024 
iuch)  long  and  broad,  which  divides  into  two  long  cylindrical  horns, 
having  a  diameter  of  .B"""*  (.012  inch)  at  the  base  and  .25°^  (.009  inch) 
at  the  apex.  They  are  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  intestine,  about 
which  they  coil  in  the  most  capricious  windings.  The  uterus  and  its 
horns  are  filled  with  ova,  the  development  of  which  proceeds  with  the 
age  of  the  worm,  as  we  sh^ll  see  further  on.  Each  horn  at  its  apex 
contracts  abruptly  into  a  short  cone,  and  is  continued  by  a  small  tube 
about  .05°"°^  (.002  inch)  in  diameter,  which  might  be  likened  to  a  Fal- 
lopian tube.  After  a  distance  of  3°™  (.118  inch)  these  tubes  gradually 
dilate  into  tubes  of  twice  their  diameter,  filled  wit^  spherical,  granular 
corpuscles,  compressed  and  crowded  together  in  one  or  two  rows.  These 
are  the  ovules,  the  tubes  containing  them,  the  ovaries.  As  long  as  the 
uterine  horns,  these  tubes  are  wound  in  a  thousand  different^ways  about 
the  intestine,  then  contract  each  into  a  tube  as  narrow  as  the  Fallopian 
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tabes  ((X  ovidnots),  oantaining  only  amorphous  matter,  and  lastiy  ter- 
minate in  a  ctU-de-sao  devoid  of  dilatation  or  enlargement. 

Amongst  the  ova  filling  the  ntems  and  its  horns,  we  have  determined 
the  presence  of  spermatozoids  closely  resembling  those  contained  in  the 
vesionla  seminalis  and  the  vas  deferens  of  the  male,  but  we  have  not 
sncceeded  iu  seeing  them  elsewhere.  We  believe  that  the  fecundation 
is  efiEiected  in  the  uterine  hems  near  the  ovarian  extremity  upon  the 
ovules  brought  there  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  since  there  is  here  i^o  or- 
gan similar  to  the  vesicula  copulatrix,  which  E.  Perrier  has  pointed  out 
in  the  Hedruiria  arfiuUa. 

EMBBTOOEKY  AKD  DBVJBLOPMBNT. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  narrow  terminal  extremity  of  the 
ovary  is  tQled  with  a  finely  granular,  amorphous,  opaque,  and  homoge- 
neous substance.  On  approaching  uie  coiled  portion  of  the  ovary  t£is 
granular  matter  is  seen  to  unite  into  spherules,  which  are  tiie  ovules 
proper.  «They  are  raneed  in  a  single  row  owing  to  the  narrow  tube,  the 
internal  diameter  of  which  they  almost  fill  up.  In  the  wider  portion  of 
the  ovary  they  range  themselves  in  two  or  three  rows.  Neur  the  ovi- 
duct (Fallopian  tube)  they  first  become  slightly  ovoid,  with  a  long  di- 
ameter of  .08<°"'  (.OOS  inch),  and  they  possess  a  distinct  germinal  spot 
and  vesicle.  Still  without  shell  or  diistinct  envelope,  they  are  led,  one 
by  onej  through  the  oviduct  into  the  corresponding  uterine  horn,  where 
they  find  themselves  in  contact  with  the  spermatozoids,  and  where  they 
become  inclosed  in  a  shell.  When  this  is  completed,  and  the  egg  con- 
sequently perfect,  it  presents  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  with  a  long  di- 
ameter of  .09°^  (.0035  inch)  and  a  short  one  of  .05»»  (.002  inch).  The 
egg  is  not  truncated  nor  provided  witti  a  neck  at  each  extremity,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  nematodes.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  each  pole 
a  thickening,  hemispherical  externally  and  almost  flat  witnin  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  8,  A,  B,  0).  This  is  an  actual  cover,  detaching  itself  completely 
when  the  embryo  emerges.  Only  the  empty  ovum,  therefore,  is  really 
truncated  at  its  two  extremities. 

In  the  uterine  horns  the  ova  undergo  complete  segmentation.  Their 
vitellus  divides  into  2,  4,  8, 16,  &c.,  small  spheres,  which  assume  the 
mulberry  form  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  A).  The  development  proceeds  in  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  egg  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,B),  and  at  its  close  the 
embryo  may  be  seen  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  a  figure  of  eight. 
The  egg  is  now  .!"»»  (.004  inch)  long  and  .06">"  (.0024  inch)  broad. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  developmental  phases  of  the 
ovum  pan  be  followed  out  in  every  syngame.  Only  in  case  of  the 
largest  specimens  can  this  be  done  by  examining  successively  the  genital 
organs  of  the  female,  from  the  extremity  of  the  ovaries  to  the  body  of 
the  uterus  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  body  and  well  spread 
out.  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  the  series  of  successive  transformations 
which  the  ovale  undergoes  from  the  embryonic  to  the  perfect  state  by 
examining  a  series  of  females  from  the  moment  of  their  sexual  union 
with  the  male  to  that  of  their  greatest  development.  Thus  in  the  syn- 
games  recently  conjugated,  at  a  time  when  the  female  is  scarcely  5°^ 
(.2  inch)  long,  only  spheroidal  ovules  are  found  in  the  uterus  and  its 
appendage,  which  are  very  short,  but  slightly  developed,  and  not  dis- 
tinct, from  the  ovaries,  their  diameters  being  the  same.  When  the 
female  has  reached  a  length  of  1®°^  (.4  inch),  the  uterus  and  its  horns, 
now  quite  distinct,  contain  eggs  fally  formed  and  inclosed  in  a  shell, 
but  the  vitellus  is  not  yet  segmented.    When  the  body  is  15*^  (.59 
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iuch)  long  the  vitellas  is  already  segmented,  and  has  eren  imseed 
l)i*yoiul  the  iiiorala  stage,  as  many  of  the  eggs,  particalarly  in  the  body 
of  ihe  nteruK,  reveal  the  embryo  in  process  of  development  Finally, 
when  a  leugth  of  20  to  22*»*  (.787-n866  inch)  has  been  reached,  eggs 
containiug  fully  formed  embryos,  rolled  up  and  moving  within  tJ^Sr 
narrow  prison^  are  observed  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  ntems.'  At  this 
)>eriod  they  may  be  forceil  out  of  the  shell  by  pressure  between  two 
glass  slides ;  the  covers  at  the  extremities  detach  themselves  compMdy 
and  the  embryo  emerges  through  either  opening.  When  it  leaves  the 
egg  spontaneously,  an  act  we  have  frequently  observed  in  the  water, 
the  cephalic  extremity  always  emerges  first. 

The  embryo,  on  leaving  the  egg,  exactly  resembles  an  agamous  an- 
guillula  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  D).  It  is  about  .28™  (.011  inch)  long,  and 
has  a  diameter  of  .013»»  (.0005  inch)  at  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
obtuse  anterior  extremity  reveals  a  punctifonn  mouth,  opening  in  tiie 
middle  of  a  papilla  and  oontinned  into  an  cBsophagus  which  oocapies 
the  cephalic  third  of  the  body  (Plate  If,  Fig.  9),  and  whose  cavi^  is 
distinguished  as  a  very  fine  median  line.  This  portion  of  the  body  is 
clear ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  filled  with  granulations  or  fine  glob- 
ules.   The  tail  is  conical  and  elongated. 

The  embryos  never  leave  the  egg  witliin  the  living  body  of  the  motiier, 
however  complete  the  develc^ment  of  both  may  be.  Only  by  the  de^tiiof 
the  female  and  the  destruction  of  its  body  are  the  ova  placed  at  liberty. 
The  embryo  will  then  emerge  if  the  medium  offers  fiEivorable  conditions. 
These  are  moisture  and  a  temperature  of  at  least  20<^  G*  (68^  F.).  These 
facts  we  have  frequently  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  in  other 
ways.  We  have  even  found  still  attached  to  the  trachea  of  p}^easants 
destroyed  by  the  gapes  couples  of  dead  syngames,  with  the  so^  flaccid 
body  of  the  flsmale,  24"^  (.945  inch)  long,  opened  in  several  places  by 
the  commencing  process  of  maceration,  through  which  a  large  number 
<tf  eggs  had  already  esci4>ed.  It  still  contained  many  of  them,  each 
inclosing  a  fully  devdoped,  very  active  embryo,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  empty  egg  or  free  embryo  in  the  entire  cadaver. 

We  have  subjected  the  eggs  to  various  conditions  in  order  to  deter- 
mine those  most  flEtvorable  to  the  hatching  of  the  young.  1.  When  in 
a  dry  medium,  as  in  sand,  their  contents  dry  up  more  rapidly,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  2.  In  a  moist  state  they  preserve 
their  vitality  for  months,  even  tor  a  year,  without  any  perceptible  modifi- 
cation of  their  contents,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  below  15°  C.  (59°  F.). 
Under  these  conditions  the  contents  finally  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
and  are  dissolved.  3.  If,  while  in  a  humid  state,  the  temperature  be 
raised  to  20©  0.  (6So  F.)  or  better,  to  25°  0.  (77°  F.),  the  embryo  within 
the  egg  moves  and  turns  about  and  finally  escapes  by  pushing  away 
one  of  tiie  coverlets. 

The  combined  conditions  of  moisture  and  warmth  are  powerful  enough 
to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  embryo  and  its  escape  from  the 
egg,  in  which  at  first  no  trace  of  it  can  be  distinguished,  and  which  cou- 
tains  only  the  vitellus.  In  the  water  contained  in  crystallizing  dishes, 
small  enough  to  be  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  we  have  studied 
day  by  day  the  formation  of  the  embryo  during  the  month  of  July  of 
this  year,  when  the  temperature  maintained  an  average  of  25^  C.  (77^  F.). 
We  have  determined  that  in  presence  of  these  conditions  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  days  suffice  for  the  development  of  the  embryo  and  its  escaiM) 
from  the  shell. 

The  embryos  or  larvje  live  in  the  wivter,  where  tliey  swim  about  in  a 
serpentine  manner  like  the  anguillulu)  (vinegar  eels,  &c.).    At  a  tern- 
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peratnr©  of  20o  or  26©  0.  (680-77o  F.)  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  them 
alive  for  more  than  eight  or  ten  days,  whilst  at  a  lower  temperature 
they  lived  for  many  mouths,  almost  a  year.  During  this  time  tiiey 
molt,  the  tail  becoming  less  elongated,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a 
short  cone  (Plate  II,  Fig.  10).  When  the  hatching  has  been  delayed 
from  insufficient  warmth,  and  the  embryo  finally  escapes  firom  the  egg, 
it  leaves  within  the  shell  an  envelope.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that^ 
the  molt,  which  takes  place  normally  one  or  two  days  after  birth,  occurs ' 
in  the  egg  itself  when  birth  is  retarded.  In  the  experiment- glasses  larvflB 
with  short  tails  were  often  seen  moving  among  those  with  long  tails. 
The  former  were  simply  older  than  the  latter. 

The  following  questions  now  arise :  Does  the  larva  molt  a  second 
time  before  assuming  the  adult  form,  and  what  are  the  ways  and  means 
employed  by  it  to  reach  the  only  place  where  adult  and  paired  syn- 
games  are  found — ^the  trachea  of  birds f 

Some  species  of  Sclerostomata  presents  a  nymphal  phase,  during 
whidi  the  youne  parasite  is  provided  with  an  almost  complete  buccal 
armature,  and  lives,  rolled  up  and  encysted  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  which  it  attaches  itself  in  its  adult  state.  Eepeated  investi- 
gations have  failed  to  reveal  anything  analogous  in  the  syngame  of  the 
pheasants.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nymphal  stage, 
no  doubt  very  short  and  active,  is  passed  in  the  air-sacs  and  pulmonary 
bronchi,  which,  as  is  well  known,  intercommunicate  very  largdy  in 
birds,  vjul  which  the  larvse  may  readily  reach  by  traversing  tiie  intes- 
tinal or  cBSophageal  tunics  after  escaping  from  the  ingested  eggH.  We 
also  believe  that  the- parasites  very  soon  after  reach  &e  trachea,  to  be- 
come adult,  pair,  and  attach  themselves.  The  following  are  the  facts 
upon  which  this  opinion  is  based : 

1.  The  larvae  of  B3rngamus,  according  to  our  observations,  do  not 
develop  well,  nor  will  they  leave  the  egg  and  become  vigorous  except- 
ing in  ^  moist  and  warm  medium,  approaching  the  conditions  offeml 
by  the  interior  of  a  bird^s  body. 

2.  In  a  young  pheasuit,  desld  from  the  gapes,  we  found  in  the  mucus 
obtained  by  scraping  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  a  large 
number  of  eggs  of  syngames  with  the  shell  opened  and  abandoned  by 
the  embryo.    We  have  preparations  to  demo^trate  this  fhct 

5.  In  the  serous  tluids  which  lubricate  the  walls  of  the  air-sacs,  more 
particularly  those  in  relation  with  the  duodenum,  we  have  found  in  the 
case  of  young  pheasants  attacked  with  the  gapnes  very  active  larvae, 
almost  twice  as  large  as  those  just  emerging  firom  tiie  eggj  seeking 
their  way. 

^  4.  In  the  cellular  peritracheal  tissue,  in  t^e  neighborhood  of  the  crop 
of  one  of  the  young  pheasants  referred  to  above,  we  found,  stretched 
out  parallel  to  the  trachea,  a  young  female  syngame,  already  colored 
red,  S""*  (.2  inch)  long,  with  the  mouth  formed  like  that  of  the  adult, 
and  even  sexually  matured.  We  think  that  it  was  a  syngame  which, 
having  been  delayed  in  the  migration,  failed  to  reach  the  mucosa  of  the 
trachea  in  due  time  and  now  could  no  longer  do  so,  because  the  adult 
stracture  of  the  mouth-parts  presented  an  impediment  to  its  march 
across  the  tissues. 

5.  In  the  inclosures  of  M.  de  Janz^,  at  Gournay  (Eure),  which  were 
desolated  last  year  by  the  gapes,  and  which  have'  presented  this  year 
some  caaes  of  tiiis  disease,  the  following  fact  has  often  been  observed 
gnd  verified  by  M.  de  Janz6  himself:  The  young  pheasants  affected 
with  this  malady  frequently  expel,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  plump,  fat  syn- 
games full  of  eggs.    The  other  fowls  near  by  consume  with  avidity  the 
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worms  thus  cgeoted,  which  they,  no  doubt,  regard  as  earth-worms,  or 
the  red  larvse  of  the  large  tipmsB  which  resmnble  them,  and  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  these  yonnff  pheasants 
are  sure  to  present  symptoms  of  the  malady— -tiie  slight,  aborted  hiss- 
ing cough,  which  is  so  characteristic,  and  tliud  gaping,  which  has  gained 
for  this  disease  its  English  name. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  experimentally  the  accuracy  of  the 
£EU3ts  related  above,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  doubt,  we  fed  to  a  female  parrot,  on  the  7th  of  August,  four 

pairs  of  largo  syngames.    We  had  just  received  from  Mme.  de  la  B 

de  Montmirail  some  young  pheasants,  d^  from  the  gapes,  from  which 
we  obtained  an  ample  number  of  syngames ;  the  parrot  being  the  only 
subject  we  had  for  experiment  at  the  time.  On  Au^t  28  this  bird 
began  to  cough  and  to  gape.  On  September  10  it  died,  suffocated  by 
numerous  syngames  which  we  found,  at  the  autopsy,  crowded  in  the 
trachea. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  eggs — several  thousand — ^which  a 
cadaver  of  the  female  syngame  contains,  and  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  parasites — about  thirty  or  more  pairs— which  reach  their  destina- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  come  to  maturity,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  larv»  which  die  on  their  way  or  never  suc- 
ceed in  finding  it.  It  is,  moreover,  a  law  of  nature,  especially  true  of 
parasites,  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  larger  in  proportion  as  the 
chances  of  destruction  during  the  earlier  period  of  existence  are  more 
numerous. 

The  great  variation  in  the  size,  and  hence  in  the  age  and  the  degree 
of  development,  noted  among  the  syngames  attached  to  the  trachea  of 
.  a  bird  shows  that  there  are  ordinarily  several  successive  infections  or 
ingestions  of  eggs  at  intervals  more  or  less  extrusive.  This  fact  may 
also  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  have  not  been  the  same  for  all. 

The  feeding  of  healthy  pheasants  upon  syngames  filled  with  eggs, 
which  have  b^  ejected  by  pheasants  suffering  from  the  gapes,  is  not  the 
only  means  by  which  this  disease  may  be  propagated.  The  observa- 
tions which  we  have  made  concerning  the  vitality  retained  by  the  eggs 
of  the  parasite  when  in  a  moist  medium — a  medium  in  which  the  em- 
bryos are  bom  and  developed  if  the  temperature  reaches  a  suitable 
height  (200-260  0.)— prove  that  the  ingestion  of  water  and  liquid  or 
pasty  aliments,  containing  these  embryos  or  eggs,  furnishes  two  other 
means  of  infection  perhaps  more  active  than  the  first.  In  every  case 
the  only  media  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  epidemics  of  the  gapes 
are  food  and  drink  contam^inated  with  the  eggs  or  embryos,  and  the 
birds  themselves  when  affected  with  the  disease,  as  they  are  then  the 
source  of  an  abundant  emission  of  eggs  of  the  parasite.  No  other  ani- 
mated medium,  neither  adult  insect  nor  larva  (the  larv®  of  ants,  for 
example,  which  are  a  constant  element  of  food  for  young  pheasants,  and 
which  have  been  suspected  with  some  appearance  of  truth),  nor  any 
mollusk,  in  short,  can  be  incriminated. 

MEANS  OP  DESTKOYINO  THE  STKOAME  AND  OP  ABKESTINO  EPIDEMICS 

OP  THE  OAPES. 

The  disasters  caused  by  the  parasite  above  described  in  tlie  parks 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  pheasants,  point  out  the  extreme  importance 
of  finding  rapid  and  effective  means  of  arresting  the  spread  of  this  de- 
structive worm. 
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A  remedyf  common  ia  England,  constats  in  mixing  the  grains  which 
are  to  be  fed  to  the  diseased  birds  with  nrine  instead  of  water.  Mon- 
tagu, who  tried  this  remedy  without  having  any  faith  in  its  efficacy,  was 
surprised  at  the  sncoess  which  he  achieved,  and  which  proved  to  him 
that  it  was  not  without  utility.  It  is  probable  that  the  ammoniacal 
emanations  arising  from  the  urine  are  poisonous  to  the  red  worm  or  its 
embryos. 

Wiesenthal  relates  that  in  America  a  hen's  feather  is  stripped  of  its 
barbs  to  near  the  i)oint,  introduced  into  the  trachea  and  rotated  like  a 
brush  to  detach  the  worms.  We  strongly  question  the  efficiency  of 
this  practice;  in  the  first  place,  because  we  know  from  experience  tiiat 
the  worins  are  too  firmly  attached  to  be  removed  by  the  friction  of  the 
barbs  of  a  feather.  Should  they  be  detached,  however,  they  would  only 
be  pushed  to  the  root  of  the  trachea,  where,  forming  a  ball,  they  would 
augment  the  obstruction  in  the  tube  and  thus  bring  about  more  promptly 
the  deatiii  of  the  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diameter  of  the  trachea 
of  a  young  phea^umt  frinn  five  to  six  weeks  old,  being  scarcely  equal  to 
that  of  the  shaft  of  a  hen's  fsather,  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  latter.  Oobbold,*  on  the  contrary,  believes  in  the  efficiency  T)f  this 
method,  and  adds  tiiat  this  efficiency  may  be  increased  by  impregnating 
the  feather  with  a  germicide  substance.  Bartlett,  who  used  salt  for  this 
end,  or  a  weak  inftusion  of  tobaeeo,  informed  him  that  the  essence  of 
turpentine  also  had  given  excellent  results.  Oobbold  adds  with  reason, 
that  unless  great  care  be  exercised  with  this  method  the  birds  may  be 
seriously  iiyured.t 

These  means,  at  once  mechanical  and  medicinal,  have  been  suggested 
several  times  and  varied  in  different  ways.  One  of  our  correspondents 
informed  us  that  he  had  cured  pheasants  of  the  red  worm  by  removing 
the  parasites  with  a  small  rod  and  pouring^to  the  mouth  of  the  birds 
a  few  drops  of  Fowler's  solution.  Another  pretends  to  have  removed 
the  parasites  with,  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  which  had  one  end  curved 
like  a  handle  and  dipped  into  oleum  hyperieum  (red  oil).  We  do  not 
doubt  that  tiiey  could  have  succeeded  in  thus  removing  red  worms 
lodged  in  the  pharynx,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  could  have  ex- 
tracted worms  by  this  method  from  the  root  of  the  trachea  near  the  bi- 
frucation  of  the  bronchi,  where  they  are  most  frequently  lodged  j  for  it 
is  actually  impossible  to  employ  a  rod,  and  above  all,  a  metallic  wire 
curved  into  a  hook,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  tear  the  trachea.  The  fact 
that  young  pheasants,  and  more  frequently  adults,  sometimes  recover 
spontaneously  from  the  gapes,  may  have  given  rise  to  their  apparent 
success.  This  happens  when  they  are  affected  by  only  a  small  number 
of  parasites,  which  may  go  through  the  phases  of  their  development 
to  tiieir  death  without  producing  suffocation.    This  is  the  only  mode  of 

**  Parasitei:  London,  1879;  p.  445. 

t  Cobbold's  exact  irordB  concerning  this  method  are  as  follows  {loc  dt) : 

'<  First.  The  simplest  plan  oonsistSy  as  Dr.  Wiesenthal  long  ago  pointed  ont,  in 
stripping  a  feather  from  the  tube  to  near  the  narrow  end  of  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a 
few  nninjnred  webs  at  the  tip.  The  bird  being  secured,  the  webbed  extremity  of  the 
feather  is  introduced  into  the  windpipe.  It  is  then  twisted  round  a  few  times  and 
withdrawn,  when  the  worms  are  found  attached.  In  some  instances  this  plan  suc- 
ceeds entirely. 

"  Secondly.  The  above  method  is  rendered  more  effectual  when  the  feather  is  previ- 
ously steeped  in  some  medicated  solution  which  will  destroy  the  worms.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett employs  salt  for  this  purpose,  or  a  weak  inftision  of  tobacco;  and  he  informs  me 
that  the  simple  application  of  turpentine  externally  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  worms. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bird  itself  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  these 
drugs  if  they  are  carelessly  employed."  Note  that  the  turpentine  is  to  be  naed  ex- 
ternally.—Traksr. 
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fatal  tertninatiOQ,  and  it  reqaires  a  certain  immber  of  parasites,  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  couples  for  adult,  and  from  five  to  ten  for  yonn^  pheas- 
ants. In  these  cases  the  disease  is  cured  in  spite  of,  and  not  beeanse 
of,  a  certain  mode  of  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  rational  methods  of  treatment  has  been  pointed  oat 
by  Montagu,  who  did  not  stop  with  the  common  method  above  men- 
tioned, but  who  obtained  much  success  with  the  following  means  com- 
bined :  Removal  from  the  infected  places,  complete  replacement  of  the 
former  aliments  by  new  ones,  in  which  hemp^seed  and  fresh  grass  figure 
prominently ;  finally,  for  drink,  an  infusion  of  rue  (ruta)  und  garlic,  in- 
stead of  ordinary  water. 

The  efficacy  of  the  garlic  was  demonstrated  to  us  under  the  following 
circumstances :  The  pheasantry  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleaa  was  laid 
waste  by  the  gapes  in  1877  and  1878.  This  mahi<ly,  which  we  studied 
on  the  site  of  its  activity,  was  arrested  and  completely  driven  out  by 
feeding  the  pheasants  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
boiled  beefs  heart,  the  orumbs  of  stale  bread,  and  salad.  These  ingi^i- 
ents  were  chopped,  pounded,  and  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  make  a  paste. 
To  this  paste  was  added  pounded  garlic  in  the  proportion  of  one  clove  or 
bulb  to  ten  pheasants  each  day,  the  garlic  being  thoroughly  distributed 
through  the  paste.  This  mixture  was  relished  very  much.  Great  care 
was  bestowed  upon  the  drinking  vessels  5  the  very  pure  water  used  was 
renewed  twice  a  day.  The  same  treatment  was  successftil  in  the  sev- 
eral inclosures  belonging  to  the  country-seats  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fontainebleau  and  Melun.  A  large  number  of  correspondents  to  whom 
we  suggested  it  were  ftdly  satisfied  in  having  applied  it  We  also 
learned  that  the  pheasants  occasionally  refused  the  garlic,  and  one  of 
oar  correspondents  informed  us  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  them 
take  it  by  preparing  a  reaf  garlic  salad;  for  he  had  accidentally  ob- 
served how  the  animals  which  had  reftised  the  garlic  paste  cast  them- 
selves voraciously  upon  a  garlic  salad  which  was  not  intended  for  them. 

We  can  readily  explain  the  virtue  of  garlic,  known  fipom  time  imme- 
morial as  an  excellent  anthelmintic,  as  it  is  volatile  and  is  eliminated  by 
the  respiratory  passages,  reaching,  in  this  way,  the  trachea,  wh^re  the 
syngames  are  lodged.  The  proof  that  the  essential  and  volatile  prin- 
ciples of  garlic  ^re  eliminated  by  the  lungs  is  daily  furnished  by  those 
persons  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France,  are  fond  of 
this  condiment.    The  odor  of  their  breath  betrays  them  immediately. 

Besides  garlic,  i^e  have  experimented  with  another  substance,  which, 
like  ^e  former,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  strong-smelling  vermifuge 
and  more  stupefying  than  ether  (which  might  also  be  employed),  prop- 
erties which  enhance  its  parasiticide  powers.  We  refer  to  assafoetida, 
which  we  have  used  as  a  powder  with  an  equal  part  of  yellow  pulver- 
ized gentian,  mixed  with  the  paste  which  is  fed  to  the  pheasants,  in  the 
proportion  of  50  centigrams  (about  7^  grains)  per  head  each  day.  As 
a  complement  to  this  treatment  we  have  added  to  each  liter  (or 
quart)  of  drinking  water  the  following  solution:  Salicylic  acid,  1  gram 
(about  W^  grains) ;  distilled  water,  100  grams  (about  3^  fluid  ounces). 

The  use  of  the  salicylic  acid,  the  toxic  power  of  which  upon  the  env 
bryos  of  syngames  we  have  recognized  experimentally,  had  for  its  sole 
object  the  destruction  of  those  embryos  which  might  be  present  in  the 
drinking  water  of  the  young  pheasants. 

This  treatment  we  have  employed  in  the  parks  of  Baron  Bothschild, 
at  Kambbnillet,  which  were  ravaged  by  the  gapes  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
astrous that  up  to  1,200  young  pheasants  were  found  dead  each  mom- 
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ing.  A  letter  from  the  baron's  steward,  dated  September  7, 1879,  testi- 
fies that  the  treatment  has  fully  succeeded  in  arresting,  in  a  few  days 
even,  the  epidemic. 

We  will  conclude  these  suggestions  by  stating  that  it  is  alway  bene- 
ftciaj  and  even  indispensable  to  disinfect  the  soil  of  the  inclosures  after 
having  transferred  the  young  pheasants  to  a  virgin  soil.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  embryos  which  may  possibly  ex- 
ist on  the  soil  of  the  contaminated  inclosures,  consists  in  sprinking  it 
with  water  containing  in  solution  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  salicylic 
or  sulphuric  acid,  one  gram  (15J  grains)  to  a  liter  (about  1  quart)  for 
example. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  isolate  the  sick  birds  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  to  keep  them  closely 
confined  till  complete  and  well-colitirmed  recovery.  The  cadavers  of 
dead  birds  must  be  buried  deep,  or  it  were  even  better  to  bum  them. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

In  the  investigations  which  we  have  made  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  Syngamius  trachealisy  and  which  are  reported  in  the  preceding 
memoir,  written  about  twenty  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  the  eggs 
ejected  during  the  coughing  fits  hatch  in  the  water,  and  that  the  em- 
bryo, resembling  an  anguillula,  may  live  in  this  medium  for  many  months, 
because  we  have  kept  some  alive  almost  a  year  in  a  low  temperature. 
The  birds  are  infected  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  embryos. 
But  how  are  th^y  developed  in  the  body  of  birds,  and  in  what  way  do 
they  reach  the  trachea,  where  they  are  found,  in  the  adult  state,  fixed  ' 
to  the  mucous  membrane  like  leeches,  the  two  sexes  united  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  and  the  females  crowded  with  eggst 

In  the  preceding  memoir  we  stated  that  we  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nymphal  phase,  unknown  to  us,  was  passed  in  the  air-sacs 
and  bronchi,  and  that  later  on  the  worm  reached  the  trachea  where  it 
became  adult.  We  offered  as  a  proof  of  this  hypothesis  the  discovery 
of  embryos  of  syngames,  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  which  we  had 
obtained  from  the  hatching  of  ova,  in  the  air-sacs  of  several  young 
pheasants  killed  by  the  gapes. 

There  was,  therefore,  only  a  presumption,  well  founded,  it  is  true,  of 
the  existence  of  the  nymphs  in  the  bronchi  of  the  pheasants.  A.\,  pres- 
ent it  is  no  longer  a  presumption  but  a  certainty.  At  the  autopsies, 
lately  made,  of  two  red  partridges,  killed  by  syngames,  we  met  the 
nymphal  form  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself,  rolled  up  in  the  bronchial 
dilatations.  (Plote*  II,  Fig.  11.)  It  is  cylindrical,  very  elongated,  about 
1.6  to  2«*".  (.063  to  .079  inch)  long,  and  .04  °»°».  r.0016  inch)  in  diameter. 
It  is,  consequently,  ten  times  as  large  as  the  emoryo  when  it  leaves  the 
egg,  and  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  adult  worm  at  the  period  of  its  great- 
est develc^ment.  The  armature  of  the  mouth  is  already  cupulate  or 
cup-shaped,  but  still  without  color,  border,  and  lobes.  The  muscular 
oesophagus  is  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  intestine,  which  extends 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  termination  of  the  CBsophagus  to  the  anus, 
fills  almost  the  entire  body,  and  is  already  colored  red ;  near  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  body  may  be  seen  a  fleshy  thickening,  which  sends 
a  prolongation  forward  beyond  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  one,  longer  than  the  first,  backward  toward  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity.   This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organ. 
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This  discovery  of  the  Bymph  enables  us  to  say  that  all  the  develop, 
mental  phases  of  Syngamus  trachedlis  are  now  known.  The  only  two 
media  which  this  parasite  inhabits  during  its  entire  existence  are  the 
water  or  moist  earth  during  its  embryonal  condition,  and  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  its  victim  during  its  nymphal  and  its  adult  phase.  It  is, 
therefore,  developed  without  tiie  aid  of  any  other  medium  than  the 
water,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  immense  mcgority  of  vemdn- 
ous  parasites. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST, 


INTEODUOTIOK 

Spt:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report,  tofcether 
with  some  account  of  the  work  doue  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
report  contains  articles  on  several  of  the  insects  that  have  attracted  un- 
usual attention  during  the  year.  The  leading  article  is  on  the  insects 
injuriously  i^ecting  the  Cabbage,  being  the  continuation  and  comple- 
tion of  ^at  in  my  last  report  on  ^<  Cabbage  Worms.'^  That  article 
treated  of  ten  larv8d  which  were  more  or  less  i>erfectly  amenable  to 
similar  remedial  treatment,  while  the  present  article  adds  twenty-one 
other  insects  belonging  to  five  Orders  and  requiring  different  treatment. 
Thus  there  are'thirty-ooe  species  known  to  be  quite  destructive  to 
Cabbage,  and  this  list  does  not  include  several  other  species  occa- 
sionally found  upon  leaf  and  root,  but  not  specially  injurious.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  correspondence,  as  set  forth  in  the  report, 
between  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant  in  America  and  Europe,  for 
there  are  at  least  nine  species  common  to  both  countries,  while  six 
others  have  generic  representatives  that  work  in  a  similar  manner  and 
that  are  in  some  instances  so  closely  allied,  specifically,  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  are  identical  have  been 
imported  to  America  from  the  trans- Atlantic 

In  this  connection  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  announce  the  successftil 
introduction  of  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  of  the  parasites  of 
cabbage  worms  in  Europe,  viz.,  Apantelea  glomeratusj  the  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  which  are  recorded  in  the  report. 

I  have  reproduced  some  remarks  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
G^rgia  State  Agricultural  Society  last  February  on  "  General  l^uths  in 
applied  Entomology,"  believing  them  to  be  sufficiently  gerinane,  and 
have  given  some  words  of  caution  and  advice  as  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
or  kerosene  emulsions.  Since  I  first  advocated  their  use  in  the  reports 
from  this  Bureau,  and  since  Mr.  Hubbard  found  tbem,  in  experience,  to 
transcend  in  value  all  other  insecticides  against  scale-insects  and  other 
insects  injurious  to  the  Orange,  these  kerosene  emulsions  have  been  very 
generally  tried  and  have  had  more  prominent  place  than  any  other  in- 
secticide in  the  columns  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  ioumals 
of  the  country  and  in  the  reports  of  directors  of  different  agncultural 
experiment  stations.  The  literature  of  the  subject  shows  that  the 
proper  methods  of  making  and  using  them  are  so  often  imperfectly  un- 
derstood that  I  have  deemed  the  reiteration  of  the  essential  facts  nec- 
essary. 

The  year,  on  account  of  the  severe  winter,  the  exceptionally  wet  and 
cool  early  summer,  and  the  protracted  drought  later,  has  been  what  in- 
sect collectors  call  a  bad  year,  ••  «.,  most  insects  have  been^parce;  yet 
it  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  in  exceptioniul^  injurious 
numbers,  and  someof  t^ese,  like  the  Buffalo-gnat,  the  Streaked  cotton- 
wood  leaf-beetle,  and  the  Cottony  maple-scale,  are  treated  of  in  the  report. 
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In  the  matter  of  silk-onltore  the  Bureau  has  continued^  as  heretofore 
since  my  charge  of  it,  to  aid  the  industry  by  the  dissemination  of  eggs 
and  correct  information  to  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  even  greater  than  in  former  years, 
and  this  is  essentially  true  of  Oalifomia,  where  the  substantial  encour- 
agement of  the  State  board  of  Silk-culture  and  of  the  State  legiida- 
ture,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  have  borne  fruit.  Oonsider^Ie 
correspondence  was  had,  particularly  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Buckbee«  the  pres- 
ident of  said  State  board,  in  reference  to  Congressional  aid  by  special 
bill  or  otherwise,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  by  Oongress 
for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  industry.  Witii  this 
increased  means  the  Bureau  will  accomplish  whatever  can  be  accom- 

glished  to  further  the  industry,  and  a  special  division  of  siUc-oultore 
as  been  established,  with  Mr.  Philip  Walker  in  charge.  Mr.  Walker  is 
well  equipped  for  the  work,  having  had  an  extensive  exx>erienoe  in  France 
and  being  enthusiastic  in  his  faith  as  to  the  future  of  the  industiy  in 
the  ITnit^  States.  I  find  no  reason  to  change  the  views  expressed  on 
this  subject  in  previous  reports  and  in  my  Manual,  whether  as  to  the 
danger  of  overstimulating  the  inexperienced  by  monetary  inducement 
in  the  shape  of  bounty^  or  as  to  the  ultimate  need  of  a  protective  duly 
on  the  reeled  silk  to  give  silk-production  here  any  permanent  and  prbflt- 
able  footing  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale.  History  shows  that  the 
former  methods  have  had  but  a  transient  influence  that  necessarily  in- 
volves reaction,  whereas  the  latteris  permanent  in  its  benefits  andin  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  protective  sentiment  of  the  country.  Yet 
silk-culture,  by  its  pecaliarities,  offers  to  a  large  class  employment  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  get,  and  will  always  attract  attention,  even 
though  the  profit  be  trifling;  and  between  extreme  optimism  on  the 
one  side  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Buckbee's  argument  in  memoruds 
to  Odngress,  and  extreme  pessimism  on  the  other  as  illustrated  by  a 
published  reply  thereto,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Cutter,  of  New  York,  there  is 
a  moderate  ground  which  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  For  fifteen 
years,  now,  I  have  carefiilly  watched  all  that  has  been  done,  and  have, 
in  my  feeble  way,  aided  to  promote  the  industiy,  and  have  seen  one 
effort  after  another  to  establish  it  on  anything  like  an  extensive  S€»ede 
fail,  and  always  for  the  reason  that  capital  and  ordinary  labor  can  find 
more  profitable  employment.  In  studying  the  status  of  the  industry  in 
South  France  the  past  summer  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  it  languish- 
ing, and,  as  Professor  Maillot,  who  has  charge  of  the  sericicultaral 
station  at  Montpellier,  assured  me,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  nith- 
erto  fiftiled  with  us,  viz :  Inability  to  compete  with  the  silk  produced  by 
the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries  and  especially  of  Ghina  and  Japan. 
If  the  French  silk-grower  cannot  well  cope  with  this  competition,  with 
the  price  of  ordinary  labor  at  3  francs  for  men  and  1^  francs  for  women, 
how  can  we  expect  to!  The  chief  hope,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
we  possess  as  indicated  in  the  preface  in  the  second  edition  of  my 
Manual,  is  in  the  Serrel  reeling-machine,  which,  if  it  fulfills  its  present 
promises,  will  revolutionize  the  silk  industry  and  greatly  subordinate 
the  question  of  labor.  It  is  in  this  direction,  then,  that  there  is  hope, 
and  fuller  consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  report 

The  field  force  of  the  Bureau  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  who  is  stationed  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and 
who  has  U|k!n  charge<l  with  the  study  of  yet  needed  facts  in  connection 
with  the  meets  affecting  our  grain  crops.  As  will  appear  from  the 
context,  he  has  enabled  me  to  prove  beyond  peradventure  the  phyto- 
phagic  nature  of  the  Joint-worms  (genus  laoeoma)  affecting  wheat  and 
other  small  grains,  and  thus  still  more  fully  to  settle  a  question  which 
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has  been  in  oonstant  dispute  and  which  has  important  scientific  and 
economic  bearings. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  tfaoagU  suffering  much  from  malarial  troubles  so 
common  in  Florida,  has  continued  the  work  on  insects  affecting  the  Or- 
ange, and  I  have  included  a  valuable  article'from  him  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  so-called  orange  rust,  which  so  disfigures  and  depreci- 
ates the  market  value  of  the  Florida  oranges.  The  accuracy  of  his  ob- 
servations I  have,  in  many  cases,  been  able  to  verify  personally. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  •has  continued  the  special  work  he  has  been  en- 
gaged on  and  contributes  the  results  of  further  investigations  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  of  evergreens  and  other  forest  trees  in  Northern  New 
England  and  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  lius  worked  out  the  hitherto  unknown  life-history  of 
the  worm  that  so  seriously  affects  the  fruit  of  the  Cranberry  and  which 
proves  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Aerobasis,  closely  allied  to  the 
Baseal  Leaf-crumpler  of  the  Apple,  and  which  I  have  named  vaccinii. 
He  reports  that  the  efforts  of  the  cranberry-growers  to  protect  the  crops 
from  its  numerous  enemies  h«re  been  more  successful  than  formerly, 
since  ^e  publi<'ntion  of  his  report  vtpon  them,  the  agent  being  water, 
where  available,  uud,  wbere  not,  the  kerosene  emulsion  and  London 
purple.  Experiments  which  I  desired  as  to  tUo  influence  on  the 
dimorphism  of  the  Cranberry  Teras,  as  also  on  the  hibernation  and  sum- 
mer migration  of  the  Hop  plant-louse,  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  LiAwrence  Bruner  has  been  engaged  at  West  Point,  Nebr.,  in  the 
further  study  of  locusts.  He  reports  a  few  of  the  genuine  Rocky  Mount- 
ain locust  in  that  State,  but  from  the  data  which  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  believes  that  no  danger  threatens,,  during  the  coming  season  of 
1885,  the  farmers  of  that  pori;ion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  known  as  the 
Temporfkry  Begion,  and  which  the  species  temporarily  invades. 

I  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when  the  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
this  Bureau  will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  permit  the  employment  of 
field  agents  in  every  State  in  which  agronomic  interests  predominate : 
for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  surroundings  of  Washington  City  and 
the  insufficient  conveniences  in  the  Department  buildings  do  not  permit 
of  much  satisfactory  field  work  and  experiment,  the  insects  peculiar  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  affecting  particular  crops,  can  only 
be  advantageously  studied  in  such  sectiouft  or  where  such  crops  are 
most  at  home.  Such  field  agents  should  work,  as  far  as  possible,  in  co- 
operation with,  or  at  least  not  in  conflict  with,  whomever  in  the  State 
may  be  engaged  in  similar  work. 

The  office  force  of  the  Bureau  has  remained  unchanged,  and  with  each 
year  becomes  more  proficient  in  the  special  work  assigned  to  each  individ- 
ual member.  An  ever  increasing  correspondence  has  absorbed  the  chief 
time  of  myself  and  principal  assistants,  though  a  number  of  experiments 
have  been  ciirrieil  on  and  a  large  number  of  biographic  facts  recorded. 

Under  your  instructions  I  mtule  a  trip1x>  Europe  during  tJie  summer, 
sailing  the  latter  part  of  May  and  returning  the  first  of  September. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  my  connection  with  the  Department  that 
I  have  been  absent  any  length  of  time,  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  acted  as 
assistant  in  charge  during  my  absence,  and  deserves  my  thanks  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  attended  to  the  correspondence  and  for 
the  assistance  he  has  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 

I  visited  the  International  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh ;  made 
many  necessary  notes  from  the  chief  insect  collections  in  England  and 
France;  took  steps  looking  to  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  beneficial 
insects;  studied  certain  questions  bearing  on  silk-culture,  and,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture,  spent  some  time  in  ^ 
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Soatb  France  in  stady  of  the  present  statos  of  the  American  grape-Tines 
and  of  the  Orape  Phylloxera.  The  proposed  Phylloxera  congress  that 
I  had  hoped  to  attend  at  Tnrin  on  the  8th  of  Angnst  was  postponed  on 
acoonnt  of  the  cholera,  an^for  the  same*reason  I  was  unable  to  aooept 
an  invitation  fh)m  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Italy  to  visit  that 
country.  The  use  of  .the  kerosene  emulsion  as  a  remedy  against  the 
Phylloxera  was  demonstrated  at  Montoelliery  where  it  was  fiftvoraUy 
received,  and  will  have  full  trial;  and  I  desire  here  to  Express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  many  persons  connected  with  the  ministiy  at  Paris 
and  with  the  experimental  schools  of  silk-culture,  grape-culture,  and 
general  agriculture  at  Montpellier,  for  the  great  courtesy  shown  to  me 
as  a  representative  of  the  Department  and  for  the  appreciation  shown 
for  some  of  the  practical  results  of  late  years  obtained  in  the  work  of 
this  Bureau. 

Oonsiderable  time  has  been  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  fiill  ex- 
hibit of  economic  entomology  to  form  part  of  tiie  Department  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition  at  NewOrleans.  With 
the  aid  of  material  from  my  private  collection,  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
pare 32  drawers  (each  24  by  30)  of  specimens  arranged  according  to 
the  different  crops  of  the  country,  and  giving  in  connection  witih  each 
insect  the  popular  and  scientific  name,  the  remedies,  references  to  the 
chief  articles  in  popular  reports  that  treat  of  it,  and  finally  its  diief 
natural  enemies.  The  exhibit  includes,  fhrther,  collections  of  insecti- 
cides, of  insecticide  machinery  and  appliances,  and  special  collections 
illustrative  of  silk-culture  and  bee-culture.  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of 
Boston,  who  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit, 
and  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  A^cultural  GoUege,  who  aided 
in  the  apionltural  portion^  deserve  my  sincere  acknowl^gments.  A 
catalogue  of  the  exhibit  has  also  been  prepared  and  printed. 

The  third  report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission — a 
volume  of  some  450  pages,  and  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  maps,  and 
62  plates — ^was  distributed  early  in  the  year,  and  the  fourth  report  is 
nearly  all  in  type.  A  new  edition  of  the  Manual  on  Silk-culture  has 
been  issued,  and  Bulletins  3  and  4,  containing  reports  and  observations 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  Bureau,  liave  been  published.  It  is  my 
intention  and  desire  to  have  all  the  special  reports  already  ordered  by 
GongresSf  viz.,  the  Bibliography  of  Economic  Entomology,  the  Beport 
on  Forest  Tree  Insects,  and.  tiiat  on  Orange  Insects  published  before  tiie 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

A  reiK>rt  on  insecticides  and  several  comprehensive  monographs  of 
families  of  insects,  of  especial  economic  interest,  are  in  preparation, 
with  no  prospect  of  their  being  printed  except  by  aid  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  the  work  of  &e  Bureau 
has  outgrown  its  present  means  of  phtting  results  before  the  public  and 
its  present  accommodations.  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  and  tiie 
special  bulletins,  it  would  greatiy  augment  its  usef illness  to  have  means 
to  issue  a  monthly  or  periodical  bulletin  and  more  elaborate  quarto 
monographs,  while  there  is  pressing  need  of  more  room  for  the  library, 
the  collections,  the  laboratOTy,  and  the  workers;  and  I  would  eamestiy 
commend  these  facts  to  your  consideration. 

The  illustrations  to  the  report,  where  not  otherwise  credited,  have 
been  drawn  by  Miss  Lillie  Sullivan,  under  my  immediate  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted,  November  3, 1884. 

0.  V.  RILBY, 

SfUamologiit. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lobino, 

Commissioner  of  AgrieuUure.  ' 
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CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

In  our  last  annaal  report  we  published  an  article  upon  Cabbage 
Worms,  taking  up  in  succession  all  the  Lepidopterous  larvce  which 
have  come  into  prominence  as  destroyers  of  Cabbage,  and  whiph,  from 
their  habits,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  similar  remedial  measures. 
From  these  the  cut-worms  were  necessarily  excluded  on  account  of 
their  different  feeding  habits,  and  they  will  be  considered  in  this 
article  in  connection  with  the  principal  cabbage  insects  belonging  to 
other  orders. 

CABBAGE  CTJTWOBHS. 
Order  Lepidopteba;  family  NooTUiD-aB. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  usually  concerned  in  the  work  which 
the  truck  farmer  generally  puts  to  the  account  of  "the  cut-worm.'' 
The  habits  of  all  are  in  most  respects  similar,  and  we  can  best  treat  of 
them  all  under  oiie  head,  giving  the  general  habits  and  characters 
which  will  answer  for  all,  and  afterward  considering  each  species  sep- 
arately. 

The  common  cut- worms  are  all  larvae  of  Koctuid  moths,  and  princi- 
pally of  the  genera  AgrotiSj  Hadena^  and  Mamestra.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  stout,  naked  worms  of  somber  colors,  curling  into  a  roll  when  dis- 
turbed, and  transforming  to  naked  pupsB  under  ground.  The  moths, 
in  general  colors,  are  as  somber  as  their  larvae,  but  the  softness  of  the 
tints  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shading  render  them  fully  as  beautifhl  as 
more  highly-colored  species.  They  fly  only  by  night  or  at  dusk,  unless 
startled  firom  their  retreats  at  the  roots  of  grass  tufts  or  other  secluded 
spots,  when  they  fly  for  a  short  distance  with  a  quick^  darting  motion, 
and  then  seek  shelter.  It  is  generally  stated,  following  Harris,  that 
they  lay  their  eggs  usually,  in  the  Korthem  States,  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  summer,  attaching  them* generally  to  some  substance  near  the 
ground.  While  this  statement  is  broad  enough  to  include,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  truth,  yet  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  in  cases 
where  actual  observations  have  been  made,  the  eggs  have  been  laid 
on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  shrubs  or  trees,  away  from  the  herbaceous 
food  of  the  young  larvsB  which  thus  are  obliged  to  seek  it  as  the  neces- 
sary first  act  of  their  lives.  The  young  worms  hatch  out  and  feed  un- 
noticed upon  the  superabundant  vegetation,  aiid,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  traced,  the  first  larval  stages  mffer  from  the  later  chiefly  in  the 
front  pair  of  prolegs  being  atrophied  so  as  to  cause  the  worms  to  loop 
in  walking  as  do  the  Geometers.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  are 
usually  from  half  to  full  grown,  and  seek  hibemacula  under  stones 
and  logs,  or  burrow  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  these 
winter-quarters  they  come  forth  on  the  approach  of  spring  with  raven- 
ous appetites  and  work  great  injury  to  many  young  and  tender  plants, 
not  content±ig  themselves  with  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  but  cutting 
off  the  plants  at  the  stem.  Many  of  them  feed  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  pulling  into  their  underground  burrows  leaves  and  sprouts,  and  . 
there  devouring  these  at  their  leisure.  The  pupa  6tate  lasts  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  Many  of  the  species  are  single-brooded  even  as  for  south 
as  Missouri,  but  others  have  two  annual  generations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hiding  propensities  of  the  larvae  they  are,  nevertheless,  subject 
19  A— '84 
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to  the  attacks  of  parasites,  especially  Tachmid-flies  and  Idmeamonids 
of  the  genus  Ophion  and  allies. 

Young  cabbage-plants  often  suffer  severely  from  cut- worms,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  species — notably  Mamestra  chenopodii — which  badly  dam- 
age the  old  plant  by  eating  the  leaves  and  boring  into  the  head.  All 
or  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cut- worms  will  undoubtedly  feed  upon  cab- 
bage,  but  we  shall  here  consider  only  those  concerning  which  we  have 
absolute  knowledge  of  their  cabbage-feeding  proclivities.  The  sutiject 
of  remedies  will  b^  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  consideration  of  the 
different  species. 

THE  DARKSIDED  CUT- WORM. 

(Larva  of  Agroiis  messoria  Harr.) 
[Platen J  Fig.  6.] 

This  insect  was  first  described  by  us  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  Jane 
2'Jj  1867,  and  subsequently  treated  of  in  our  first  report  on.  the  insects 
of  Missouri  fp.  74)  as  Agrotis  coehraniij  out  of  compliment  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Goduran,  of  Calumet,  111.,  who  had  made  a  number  of  interesting  obser- 
vations on  this  and  other  climbing  cut- worms.  Later,  however,  in  ex- 
amining his  types  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  iNatural 
History,  we  found  it  to  be  a  synonym  of  Harris's  Astroiia  meMorto. 
.  Evidently  an  indigene  of  North  America,  Agrotis  me$soria  is  wide- 
spread in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  Oalifomia,  one  of 
the  oommonest  of  the  climbing  and  giurden  cnt-worms  in  Missoori,  is 
abundant  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  was  first  de- 
scribed ftx)m  Massachusetts,  and  doubtless  occurs  thror  hout  the 
States.  It  is  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  though  not  couimonly  in 
the  last-named  Province. 

While  commonly  found  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  Western  and 
Northern  States,  this  cut-worm  has  gained  its  reputation  chi^y  as  a 
climber,  and  as  injuring  dwarf  fruit  trees.  We  have  considered  it  at 
length  in  this  connection  in  the  report  just  referred  to.  It  seems  by 
prderenoe  to  gut  the  blossom  buds  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  when  these 
are  all  gone  it  takes  the  leaf  buds  until  every  bud  upon  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed. Seventy-five  of  these  worms  have  been  tasen  from  a  single 
six-year-old  fruit  tree  on  a  single  night,  and  nearly  as  many  more  found 
the  ensuing  night.  Mr.  Oochran  says :  ^^  There  is  not  an  orchard  upon 
the  sands  of  Michigan  or  the  light  timber  openings  of  Indiana,  or  the 
sandy  ridges  of  our  own  State  (Illinois),  but  that  nas  suffered  greatly, 
many  of  them  entirely  ruined  by  its  depredations.^  It  is  far  more  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees  than  any  other  insect,  infinitely  more  so  tbim 
the  Canker-worm,  but  unlike  the  other  depredators  of  our  orchard  trees 
it  is  easily  kept  in  check,  and  at  small  expense-permanently  eradicated.". 

The  natural  history  of  this  species  is  that  normal  to  the  group.  It  is 
single  brooded,  the  larvse  hibernate,  and  the  moths  appear  in  July  and 
Angust,  after  a  duration  in  the  pupa  state  of  a  month  or  more. 

The  larva  ( Plate  II,  Fig.  0,  a)  is  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dingy,  ash-gray  color,  with  lighter  or  darker  markings.  The  back 
is  light,  and  the  sides  are  darker,  and  the  customary  warts  are  shining 
black.  The  head  and  thoracic  plate  are  of  a  shining,  ash-gray  color, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  a  dirty  yellowish  green. 

The  moth  is  marked  as  shown  in  the  plate,  the  colors  being:  Fore- 
wings  of  a  light,  warm  cinereous,  shaded  with  vandyke  brown  and  um- 
ber, the  termmal  space,  except  at  apex,  being  darker  and  smoky;  hind- 
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wlDgB  whitisli,  with  a  darker  shade  along  the  posterior  border.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  earlier  states  are  given  in  the  original  articles  already 
alluded  to.    The  eggs  are,  so  far^  unknown. 

THE  GBAJi^ULATED  CUT^W0RM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotia  annexa  Treitschke.) 

[Plate  II;  Fig.  1.] 

This  species  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  cut*worms  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Department.  The  moth  is  an  old  and  well-known 
species,  originally  described  by  Treitschke  in  1825,  and  suo<^sively 
treated  by  Boisduval.  Stephens,  and  Guen^e.  It  is  given  by  the  latter 
author  as  a  common  iTortn  American  species.  In  the  British  Museum 
Gatalogne  it  is  entei^^m  the  United  States,  East  Florida,  St  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  Port  Natal,  while  Guen^e  gives  it  as  "rare  au  Brfesil.'^ 

Concerning  the  larval  habits,  Guen^e  says: 

The  ]%rv»  lives  in  the  spring  upon  aUnoet  »U  garden  vegetables,  such  as  peas  and 
beans ;  but  it  is  especially  the  oeroals  which  it  attacks,  ana  in  certain  years  It  occa- 
sions Qonuderable  loss  to  wheat,  jiarticuUrly  in  Virginia,  It  buries  itself  during  the 
day  in  a  cavity  at  the  roots,  and  issues  only  at  night  to  feed.  Its  habits,  therefore, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  almost  all  Agrotids.  Bat  what  is  exceptional  is  that  it  also 
ix^ures  trees,  for  it  devours  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  sometimes  does  great 
damage.  It  pupates  under  ground  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  moth  issues  about  the 
first  of  June. 

The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ibund 
from  li^ew  York  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  south  to  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama. It  is  probably  the  most  common  of  the  species  which  were  col- 
leotively  designated  by  Glover,  and  are  still  known  by  Southern  plant- 
ers as  '<the  cotton  cut-worm,''  cutting  off  the  young  plants  soon  after 
they  appear  above  the  sutface  of  the  ground.  The  species  is  a  general 
feeder,  as  we  have  found  it  feeding  upon  grass,  clover,  plantain,  dande- 
lion^ cabbage,  cotton,  and  many  other  plants.  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  sent 
us  specimens  in  April,  1882,  with  the  statement  that  they  had  seriously 
iiy  ured  cabbage-plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Normal,  111. 

In  the  Northern  States  there  is  probably  but  one  generation  in  a 
season,  but  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  the  worms  may  be 
found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  almost  any  stage  of  growtii,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  broods  without  an  exten- 
sive rearing  of  individuals.  There  are  probably,  however,  at  least  three 
annual  generations  in  Georgia.  They  pass  the  winter,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  the  larva  state,  retiring  under  sticks  or  stones  during  the 
cold  weather.  This  is  the  worm  to  which  we  refer  presently  in  the 
passage  on  remedies  for  Cabbage  cut- worms,  as  having  been  trapped 
in  such  enormous  numbers  by  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  larva  (Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  a)  is  of  a  dull  gray  color,  and  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  what  we  have  indicated  in  the  popular  name  as  its  gran- 
ulate appearance.  The  whole  body,  when  viewed  with  a  strong  leus,  is 
closely  covered  with  very  small,  round,  blackish  granules,  each  bearing 
a  minute  sharp  point. 

The  general  color  of  the  body  and  firont  wings  of  the  moth  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  1,/*)  is  dirty  yellowish  gray.  The.  front  wings  are  marked  with 
black,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  hind  wings  are  pure  white  and 
slightly  iridescent,  with  faint  brown  shades  at  tips.  Among  upward 
of  fifty  specimens  which  we  have  reared  from  the  larva  the  variutiou 
is  not  very  noarked,  though  some  are  much  darker  than  others. 
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In  the  warm  fall  and  winter  of  1882-^83  a  moth  of  this  species  ovi- 
posited October  16,  the  eggs  hatched  October  27,  and  the  larvse  had 
reached  full  growth  and  begun  transformiug  December  15,  the  first 
motii  issuing  December  29. 

The  eggs  of  this  species,  which  we  have  obtained  in  our  vivaria,  are 
laid  in  autumn,  and  were  scattered  irregularly  and  singly  on  grass,  a 
habit  which  is  exceptional  and  probably  abnormal,  as  the  result  of  con- 
finement. In  shape  and  structure  they  resemble  those  of  sanciaj  and  the 
larvse  iu  the  earlier  stages  are  loopers,  having  the  first  three  pairs  of 
prolegs  atrophied.  They  are  also  quite  hirsute,  the  hairs  in  the  first 
stage  exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  body,  but  relatively  di- 
minishing with  each  molt.  Pro£  6.  H.  French  has  given  an  account 
(Can.  Ent  XIV,  pp.  207-9,  Nov.,  1882)  of  the  adolescent  states,  but  as 
his  descriptions  of  the  larval  stages  are  mostly  colorational  and  omit  the 
exceptional  structural  features,  we  append  those  drawn  up  from  our 
own  notes: 

DESGRIPTrVE. 

AOROns  ANNEXA.— XaiTa.~Ayerage  length,  36°*».  General  color  dark  gray,  with 
a  slighUy  purplish  tin^e  on  the  dorBum ;  venter  dingy  white.  Head  same  color, 
slightly  polished,  with  indistinct,  pale,  brownish  marlines ;  the  triangnlaT  frontal 
piece  bordered  each  side  by  a  da^k  brownish  stripe,  which  continues  in  an  obtuse 
ancle  on  the  vertex,  and  is  crossed  by  some  short  transverse  lines ;  a  brown  stripe 
below  the  eyes ;  quite  smooth,  with  only  a  fewshaUow  transverse  wrinkles.  Clypeus 
whitish,  with  six  quite  deep  impressions ;  mandibles  light  brown  at  basal  half,  the  rest 
black,  and  the  edge  with  five  teeth.  Cervical  shiela  grayish,  with  narrow,  white 
median  line:  front  marg^in  somewhat  darker :  near  lateral  angle  a  paler,  rather  indis- 
tinct, roundish  spot,  which  extends  to  the  front  margin  in  a  fine  line.  Mediodorsal 
liiie  very  indistinct,  and  bordered  each  side  by  a  dusky  shade.  A  somewhat  irregular, 
more  or  less  distinct,  narrow,  dusky  line  runs  from  anterior  margin  of  each  Joint 
in  an  oblique  direction  to  posterior  piliferona  wart ;  subdorsal  line  dark  gray, 
though  not  very  distinct;  space  below  subdorsal  line  somewhat  paler  than  dorsum, 
and  with  indistinct,  irregular,  dusky  marks ;  supra-stigmatal  line  whitish^  bordered 
above  by  an  interrupted  blackish  line ;  piliferous  warts  dusky,  and  somewhat  polished ; 
stigmata  deep  black.  The  whole  body,  doraally  and  ventrallyf  ie  doeely  covered  with  very 
iHinuiej  hlaclMh  granuUe,  each  qf  which  hears  a  email,  eharp  point  or  toothy  on  account  oj 
whit^  ike  eurfaceappeare  and  feds  roughened  to  the  touch  or  as  if  covered  with  fine  iand. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  color,  the  smaUer  specimens  being  ceneraUy  paler, 
though  there  are  also  some  fuU-g[rown  ones  of  the  same  color;  others,  both  small  and 
large,  are  almost  black.  AU  varieties  of  this  species  may,  however,  be  recognised  by 
the  ciiaracteristic  granulations  of  the  body.    ^For  details  see  PI.  Ii,  Fie.'l,  o,  o,  d,  e.) 

Fupa, — ^Length,  about  18"^.  Color  reddish-brown,  with  a  somewhat  darker  median 
line  on  abdomen.  Head  small,  with  the  front  slightly  prolonged;  a  more  or  loss  deep 
impression  between  base  of  antenn®.  Prothorax  transversely  wrinkled,  the  wrinkles 
quite  coarse  towards  posterior  margin;  posterior  lateral  angle  with  a  dark-brown 
transverse  swelling,  wnich  closes  tlM  first  spiracle:  mesothorax  almost  smooth,  with 
a  short  subdorsal,  longitudinal  impression  each  side;  metathorax  and  the  following 
three  abdominal  Joints  with  quite  a  number  of  fine  transverse  wrinkles;  abdomen  with 
Joints  4-7  antenorly  with  a  transverse,  rouDded  ridge,  marked  with  quite  a  number 
of  very  coarse  and  deep  impressions,  the  posterior  marfl^n  being  very  finely  granu- 
lated; stigmata  black;  tip  of  last  Joint  dark  brown,  ending  in  two  stout  teeth,  each 
terminating  in  a  very  fine  spine,  which  is  curved  downward;  each  side,  just  before 
the  tip.  is  a  small  blackish  tubercle,  and,  dorsally,  a  Uttle  in  front  of  this  a  short  spine. 
(See  Pig.  1,/,  17.) 

THE  SHAGEBENED  CUT- WORM. 

(Larva  of  AgroHs  malefida  Guen.) 

[Plate  U;  Fig.  3.] 

This  cut-worm,  which  has  also  been  noticed  to  feed  upon  the  cabbage- 
plant,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  tcom  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Alabama.    Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
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of  Agrotu  annexa  Tr.,  the  preceding  species,  in  company  with  which, 
thoagh  only  in  small  numbers^  it  is  generally  found,  and  from  which  it 
is  not  at  first  sight  easily  distmgnished,  having  the  same  size,  shape, 
general  coloration,  and  markings.  Yet  a  careful  examination  will  ena- 
ble its  separation  from  annexa  by  the  general  surface  appearing  minutely 
shagreened  and  lacking  the  spinous  elevations  that  cover  annexa  and 
cause  it  to  feel  rough  when  handled,  while  malefida  feels  smooth.  It  is 
also  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and  a  quite  general  feeder,  affecting,  among 
ot^er  plants,  young  cotton.  It  also  fe^s  freely  upon  clover,  grass,  and 
different  weeds.  It  lives  almost  exclusively  underground  in  a  tunnel 
several  inches  in  length,  into  which  it  drags  the  cut-off  leaves  and  stems 
to  devour  them  unmolested.  It  transforms  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  in  an  oval  cavity,  without  a  trace  of  silk.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  yet  unknown. 

DESORIPTrVE. 

Agbotis  malefida.— Xarra.~AyeTage  length,  when  faU  grown,  abont  36«wn. 
Smooth,  with  a  greasy  aspect,  and,  under  a  good  lens,  very  finely  shagreened.  Color 
nnifoimhr  pale  gray,  with  the  venter  somewhat  paler.  Medio-dorsal  line  scarcely 
noticeable.  A  more  or  less  distinct,  rather  broad,  dnU  yellowish  subdorsal  line,  iUy- 
defined  above,  but  bordered  below  by  a  line  which  is  scarcely  darker  than  the  sronnd 
color,  but  is  itself  well  defined  below  by  a  faint  and  narrow  pale  line ;  a  faint  and  irreg- 
ular supra-sti&;iuatal  shade  and  a  dusky  stigmatal  line.  Stigmata  large  and  polished, 
deep  black.  Pillferons  warts  normally  placed,  brownish,  polished,  each  with  a  short, 
stiff,  brown  hair,  that  immediately  behind  the  stigmata  much  the  largest.  Anal  shield 
with  the  posterior  edge  lighter.  Cervical  shield  more  distinctly  mottled  with  brown 
and  with  a  paler  median  line.  Second  and  third  thoracic  joints  divided  transversely 
by  five  narrow  and  quite  deep  wrinkles,  with  the  transverse  row  of  piliferons  warts 
on  the  third  wrinkle.  Head  rather  small,  nutant,  and  partly  withdrawn,  finely  sha- 
greened like  the  body,  and  either  uniformly  yeUowish-brown  with  larger  or  smaUer 
dark  spots,  or  marked  in  front  with  the  two  usual  brownish  oblique  stripes;  frontal 
triangle  concolorovs ;  clypeus  with  six  quite  deep  impressions  and  almost  white ; 
labrum  bilobed,  the  lobes  much  roundea;  antennse.  as  usual,  with  the  first  joint 
white,  the  others  yellow.  Mandibles  with  five  teeth,  olack ;  the  basal  half  extemaUy 
yeUowish. 

Ptf«a.— Average  length,  18™™;  Of  normal  form,  yellowish-brown,  polished;  anal 
tip  snort,  somewhat  conical,  and  finely  wrinkled,  furnished  with  two  short,  stout, 
black  thorns  which  at  tip  are  slightly  bent  down  and  of  a  yellowish  color. 

THE  W-MARKBD  CUT-WOEM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  clandestina  Harr.) 

[Plate  H;  Fig.  4.1 

This  is  a  very  common  insect  in  the  I^orthem  and  Western  States 
and  in  Canada.  It  was  originally  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  from  speci- 
mens reared  in  Massachusetts,  and  also  from  a  specimen  received  nrom 
Dr.  !^.  E.  Melsheimer,  of  Dover,  Pa.  Dr.  Melsheimer  called  the  larvae 
"  com  cut- worms,''  and  stated  that,  while  their  choice  of  food  was  not 
limited,  they  seemed  to  prefer  young  maize  shortly  after  it  makes  its 
appearance  above  ground.  They  will  feed,  however,  on  all  sorts  of  suc- 
culent vegetables ;  and  early  sown  buckwheat,  young  pumpkin-vines, 
beans,  and  cabbages  are  particularly  mentioned. 

In  our  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  we  made  especial  men- 
tion of  tills  species,  stating  that  it  seems  to  prefer  to  attack  low  bushes 
like  currant,  rather  than  to  climb  trees,  indicating  cabbage  as  especially 
liable  to  its  attack,  and  mentioning  also  the  fact  that  apple  buds  are 
occasionally  eaten  by  this  species.    We  also  mentioned  that  it  fed  upon 
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a  species  of  wild  endive  (probably  CichoHum  sativum)  ^  Destling  under 
its  broad  leaves  daring  the  day  without  entering  the  ground,  and  that 
Mr.  Glover,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  known  it  to  attack 
wheat  in  Maryland. 

The  moths  begin  to  appear  shortly  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  fly 
commonly  until  the  end  of  August,  or  lat«r.  The  larvoB  hibernate  In 
the  usual  manner,  and  transform  to  pupse  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the 
first  of  June.    The  eggs  are  yet  undescribed. 

The  larva  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4,  a)  and  pupa  were  described  at  length  in 
the  Missouri  report  referred  to  (p.  79).  The  larva^  when  full  grown,  is 
a  little  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  ash-gray  m  color,  inclining  to 
dirty  yellow  on  the  back.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  a  row  of  black 
velvety  marks  along  each  side  of  the  back  on  all  but  the  thoracic  joints, 
and  bearing  a  general  resemblance,  looking  from  anus  to  heaa,  to  a 
series  of  Ws.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  white  line  in  front  resembling 
an  inverted  Y. 

The  moth  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4,  b)  is  of  a  dark  ashgray  color,  with  fointly 
traced  wavy  bands.  The  hind  wings  are  dirty  brownish-white,  some- 
what darker  behind* 

THE  GBBASY  OUT-WORM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  ypHhn  Bott.) 

[Plate  n,-  Fig.  2.] 

We  first  described  the  larva  of  this  insect  in  the  Prairie  JVimter  for 
June  22, 1867,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Black  Cut-worm,'^  but  finding 
afterwards  that  it  was  quite  variable  in  its  coloration,  we  changed  the 
n8»ne  in  our  first  report  on  the  inserts  of  Missouri  (1869,  p.  80)  to  that 
of  the  "  Greasy  Cut-worm.'^  At  that  time  the  technical  name  Agratis 
telifera  was  employed^  this  being  the  name  under  which  the  moth  was 
6TSt  described  in  tnis  country  by  Harris,  In  his  Beport  on  Insects  Inju- 
rious to  Vegetation,  1841,  p.  323 ;  but  subsequent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  moth  occurs  also  in  Europe,  and  had  been  described  in 
1776  by  Von  Bottenburg,  by  the  trivial  name  of  ypsilouy  and  later  by 
Hiibner  by  the  name  of  mffusa. 

It  is,  in  flict,  one  of  the  cosmopolitan  insects,  as  widely  distributed  as 
Eeliothis  armigera^the  parent  of  Boll-worm  and  Oorn-worm,  or  as 
Cynthia  cardui — the  well  known  thistle  butterfly.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  our  North  American  cut-worms,  and  is  found  from  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to  Kova  Scotia,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Manitoba. 
It  is  found  in  England  and  all  over  Europe.  In  Asia  it  has  been  cap- 
tured, in  many  localities  in  India  and  China.  In  Africa  it  is  recorded 
from  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  l8outh 
America  specimens  have  been  found  in  Venezuela,  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  and 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  It  has  also  been  received  from  New  Zealand, 
and  from  several  localities  in  Australia,  including  Adelaide  and  Mor&^ 
ton  Bi^,  Queensland.  These  localities  are  taken  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum Catalogue.  Guende  gives  as  the  habitat  of  the  species,  all  of 
Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Hie  larva  has  a  most  emphatic  and  pernicious  cutting  habit  We 
have  known  it  to  cut  off  large  tomato-plants  that  were  oyer  C  inches 
in  height,  generally  at  an  inch  above  ground.  After  severing  one 
plant,  the  same  worm  would  travel  to  other  plants,  and  thus,  in  a  single 
night,  would  ruin  three  or  four.    In  quite  hard,  clayey,  corn  land,  each 
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worm  was  found  to  have  a  smooth  burrow,  in  which  it  lay  hidden  during 
the  day,  and  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  could  generally  be  traced. 

Nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  its  voracious  appetite.  It  is  reported 
as  one  of  the  species  especially  destructive  to  corn-fields  and.gardens. 
It  destroys  young  tomato  and  tobacco  plants,  and,  in  confinement,  feeds 
with  equal  relfsh  on  apple  and  grape  leaves,  and  has  been  found  in  a 
garden  cutting  off  cypress  vines  ( Qtiamoclit).  It  is  also  one  of  the  cotton 
cut- worms  of  the  South. 

No  absolute  proof  has  yet  been  published  that  it  is  a  cabbage  insect. 
Harris,  in  drawing  up  his  description,  says  simply  that  it  was  one  of  five 
species  of  cut- worms  procured  in  the  months  of  June  and  July :  "  Some 
of  them  were  dug  up  among  cabbage-plants,  some  from  potato-hills, 
and  others  from  the  corn-field  and  flower  garden''  (Ins.  Ir^.  Veg.,  443). 
We  are  therefore  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  larva  might  not  have 
been  taken  from  the  cabbage-roots.  But  while  in  Saint  Louis,  we  re- 
ceived on  one  occasion  two  halfgrown  larva  of  this  species  from  Mr. 
N.  C.  Burch,  of  Jefferson  Oity,  with  an  account  of  how  they  cut  off  his 
cabbage  plants  below  and  above  the  ground  (May  3, 1869).  and  in  May, 
1870,  we  found  the  partly  grown  larvae  cutting  oft*  young  cabbages  about 
one-half  inch  above  the  ground. 

There  is  with  this  species  either  a  dual  method  of  hibernation  or  else 
it  is  double-brooded.  Lists  of  local  fauna  show  that  the  moth  has  been 
captured  abundantly  in  Massachusetts  in  April,  and  again  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  In  Canada  it  is  found  from  Juine  to  October, 
and  a  perfectly  firesh.  specimen  has  been  taken  as  late  as  October  1.  In 
Missouri,  on  several  occasions  between  1868  and  1876,  we  took  full- 
grown  larvsB  about  May  1,  but  in  no  instance  did  they  transform  t6 
moths  before  July,  and  in  one  case  the  transformation  was  delayed  un- 
til late  in  August,  whether  abnormally  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Farther 
south  the  pupa  has  been  several  times  plowed  up  during  the  winter 
months  and  mistaken  lor  the  pupa  of  the  cotton-worm.  December  3, 
1878,  one  was  found  at  Virginia  Point,  Tex.,  which  gave  forth  the  moth 
on  the  6th.  April  22  a  number  of  the  pupee  were  sent  to  us  which  had 
been  plowed  up  in  a  cotton-field  at  Americus,  Oa.;  the  moths  issued 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  show  either 
that  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  time  of  development  and  mode  of 
hibernation,  or  that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  Korthem  States,  and  no 
more  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

We  have  already  given  (First  Missouri  Eeport,  p.  80)  descriptions  of 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  adult,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 
The  larva  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  a,  &),  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
dull  lead-brown  color,  with  five  longitudinal  indistinct  lighter  stripes. 
The  underside  of  the  body  is  dim  greenish-yellow.  The  moth  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  2,  c)  has  dark-brown  front  wings,  with  a  bluish  tinge  on  the  fore 
border,  and  with  a  dark  brown  lance-shaped  mark  running  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  a  kidney-shaped  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
The  hind  wings  are  pearly  white  and  semi-transparent. 

The  eggs,  which  have  not  before  been  described,  are  laid  in  small 
batches,  and  often  in  two  or  three  layers,  covered  sparsely  with  long 
scales  from  the  abdomen  of  the  female  moth.  They  are  pale  fulvous  in 
color  and  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  the  base  being  somewhat  flattened. 
The  polar  ribs  are  not  very  distinct,  and  the  crown  is  small.  These 
eggs  we  have  found  laid  on  peach  and  sycamore  leaves  upon  which  the 
larvflB  do  not  feed.  The  larva  in  thei  first  stage  is,  also,  a  semi-looper, 
the  front  prolegs  being  atrophied.  The  species  is  parasitize  by  Ta- 
chinidfiB,  which  we  have  often  bred  from  it. 
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THE  SPECKLED  CUTWORM:. 

(Larva  of  Mamestra  aubjuncta  G,  &  E.) 

[Plate  H;  Fig.  5.] 

This  cut- worm  was  also  one  of  tlie  species  described  and  figured  by 
us  iji  the  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  for  1868.  We  found  it 
on  two  occasions  hiding.under  cabbage- plants  in  a  truck  garden  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  in  confinement  it  feeds  ravenously  on  cabbage-leaves^  so  that 
it  may  safely  be  put  down  as  a  cabbage  insect. . 

The  species  has  been  found  iu  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Canada,  and 
Mtlssachusetts,  and  probably  occupies  all  the  intermediate  ground,  if  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  these  limits. 

So  fa;t  as  is  known  there  is  but  one  annual  generation,  and  the  moths 
fly  in  Massachusetts  in  June  and  July,  in  Qanada  in  July  and  August. 
A  favorite  hiding  place  for  the  worms  in  the  spring  is  under  bits  of  ma- 
nure in  clover-fields.  This  cut- worm  is  parasitized  by  the  ichneumonid 
Pa/nis<m8  geminatus  of  Say,  a  large  species  which  deposits  a  single  egg  on 
each  worm.  The  tough,  black,  silvery  cocoon  of  the  parasite  is  spun 
within  the  pupa  of  the  cut-worm  and  completely  fills  the  cavity. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  will  be  found  in  the  report 
just  referred  to.  The  larva  (Figs,  a,  &,  c)  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
several  characteristics,  but  more  especiaUy  by  being  speckled'  as  with 
pepper  and  salt,  when  viewed  with  a  pocket  lens,*  the  ground  color  be- 
ing flesh-gray,  with  a  tinge  of  rust  color  in  the  middle  of  each  joint. 
Before  changmg.to  chrysalis  it  acquires  a  uniform,  pale,  dirty  yellow 
color  with  the  markings  almost  obliterated.  It  bears  an  interrupted 
dorsal  and  subdorsal  white  line,  these  lines  being  quite  distinct  on  the 
posterior  half,  and  indistinct  on  the  anterior  half^  of  each  joint;  and  a 
Btigmatal  line  on  e^h  side,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  moth  (Plate  II,  Fig.  6,  d)  expands  38°»™.  The  front  wings  are 
blackish-brown  above,  shaded  witli  flesh -color,  and  are  characterized 
by  the  ordinary  spots  being  very  large,  flesh-colored,  and  distinctly 
limited.  The  hind  wings  are  smoky-blackish,  paler  toward  the  base, 
and  marked  obscurely,  if  at  all.  The  eggs  of  this  species,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  known,  are  laid  (as  we  have  ascertained  in  confine- 
ment) in  the  fall  in  batches  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  generally  in  two 
layers.  In  shape  they  closely  resemble  those  of  saucia^  which  we  figure, 
and  in  color  they  are  at  first  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  becoming  reddish- 
brown  before  hatching.  The  young  larvse  are,  also^  semi-loopers,  the 
first  and  second  pairs  of  prologs  being  atrophied. 

THE  GLASSY  CUT-WOBM. 

(Larva  of  Hadena  devastatriXy  Brace.) 

[Plate  UIj  Figs.  3, 4.J 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  five  species  of  cut- worm  moths  bred 
by  Dr.  Harris  firom  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  worms,  and  described  without 
reference  to  their  distinctive  larvae.  He  states  that  he  was  assured  by 
one  of  his  friends  that  his  fifth  species  was  the  moth  of  ^Hhe  Cabbage 
Cut-worm."  Dr.  Harris  identified  this  moth  with  the  Phalaena  Noctua 
devastator^  described  by  Mr.  John  P.  Brace  in  Sillimau's  Journal,  Vol.  I 
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(1818),  p.  154^  and  placed  it  in  the  genus  Agrotis.  The  original  descrip- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brace  from  moths  bred  firom  pupae  found  in  a 
cabbage-field,  and  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  true  cabbage 
insect. 

The  larva  of  this  species  was  unknown  until  1869,  when  we  published 
a  full  description  of  it  (loc.  eitj  p.  83).  The  larva  from  which  this  de- 
scription was  taken  was  found  May  1  under  a  wild  endive,  the  leaves 
of  which  it  had  evidently  been  eating.  It  was  about  half  grown.  In 
the  breeding-jar  to  which  it  was  transferred,  it  burrowed  immediately 
under  ground  and  fed  until  the  time  of  its  transformation  entirely  on 
grass-roots,  although  other  food  was  plentiftiL  On  June  19  it  changed 
to  a  pupa,  and  came  forth  as  a  moth  July  7. 

Mr.  Brace's  account  of  its  life-history  was  to  a  certain  extent  errone- 
ous. He  stated  that  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  autumn,  near  the 
ground  and  at  the  roots  of  trees ;  that  the  eggs  hatch  the  following  May 
and  the  worms  attain  their  growth  in  four  weeks,  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  four  weeks  longer,  and  come  forth  as  motiis  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  justly  criticises  this  statement  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words:  ^^From  what  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  the 
other  kinds  of  Agrotis  and  from  the  size  that  the  Cabbage  Gut-worms  are 
found  to  have  attained  in  May,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  they  must  gener- 
ally be  hatched  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that,  fufter  feeding  awhile 
on  such  food  as  they  can  find  immediately  under  the  surface  of  jihe  soil, 
they  descend  deeper  into  the  ground  and  remain  curled  up  in  little  cavi- 
ties which  each  one  makes  for  itself  in  the  earth  till  the  following^ 
spring.'^ 

The  Glassy  Cut- worm  (Plate  III,  Fig.  3)  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  cut-worms  which  we  have  described  by  its  translucent, 
glassy-green  body,  in  contrast  with  the  very  distinct,  hard,  polished, 
dark-brown  cervical  shield,  and  a  bright  venetian-red  head. 

The  moth'  (Plate  III,  Fig.  4)  resembles  in  general  appearance  Agrotis 
messoria,  previously  described,  the  ground-color  being  the  same.  It  is 
larger  in  size,  the  wavy,  'transverse  lines  are  more  nearly  equidistant, 
the  arrow-shaped  spots  which  emanate  from  the  outer  line  are  darker 
and  more  distinct,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  large  kidney-shaped  spot 
is  almost  always  quite  white.  These  are  the  superficial  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  by  their  structural  characters  they 
ftre  placed  in  different  genera.  No  description  of  the  eggs  has  been 
published. 

THE  VARIEGATED  OUT-WOEM. 

(Larva  of  AgroHs  saucia  Treitschke.) 

[Plate  in ;  Figs.  1,2.] 

This  cut- worm  was  treated  of  in  our  First  Missouri  Entomological 
Eeport  (pp.  73-74)  under  the  name  of  Agrotis  inermis  Harris.  It  is  a 
common  species  thronp:hout  North  America  and  Europe,  and  has  been 
found  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  It  is  a  very  general  feeder. 
Kaltenbach  meutions  it  as  feeding  upon  Stellaria^  LitoreUa,  Plantagoj 
and  Rnmcx  in  Europe.  In  this  country  we  have  found  these  larva 
abundantly  in  cabbage  patches,  and  have  fed  them  in  confinement  upon 
cabbage,  gi-ape  leaves,  strawberry  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  Bupatorinm, 
and  also  of  White  mulberry.  We  also,  upon  one  occasion,  found  a  sin- 
gle larva  climbing  in  a  willow  tree  in  the  day-time,  and  tiiis  specimen 
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was  ffedupon  willow  leaves.  We  have  known  it  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  young  grape-vines  in  cold  frames,  as  well  as  to  young  lettuce 
plants,  and  one  of  our  correspondents  accidentally  raised  a  number  of 
larvflB  from  the  egg  to  half  growth  which  had  fed  exclusively  on  apples, 
form  want  of  other  food. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  (Plate  III,  Pig.  2)  are  quite  small,  of  a  pink 
color,  with  ribs  radiating  from  the  summit,  and  are  deposited  in  small 
baches.  Fram  the  evidence  which  we  have  collected  it  seems  to  be 
the  universal  habit  of  this  species  to  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of 
various  trees.  We  have  found  them  upon  the  leaves  of  Cherry,  Apple, 
Mulberry,  and  Peach,  and  have  never  found  them  in  other  situations. 

The  newly-hatched  larva  is  dirty  yellow  in  color,  covered  with  dark 
conspicuous  spots :  it  feeds  openly  and  loops  somewhat  in  its  walk. 
After  the  first  molt  the  dark  spots  become  almost  obliterated,  and  it 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  the  full-grown  worm,  assuming  at  the  s^me 
time  the  normal  cut-wonh  habit.  The  full-grown  larva  (Plate  III,  Pig. 
1.  a,  fr,  o)  is  about  2  inches  long,  is  finely  mottled  with  dull  fiesh-brown  and 
black,  and  has  dark  velvety,  longitudinal  marks  along  the  sides  of  the 
back.  It  is  lighter  on  the  sides  than  on  the  back,  and  has  a  flesh-col- 
ored stripe  below  the  stigmata.  The  pupa  is  of  nor;nal  form,  deep 
mahogany-brown  in  color,  and  has  a  single  point  at  its  extremity. 

The  general  color  of  the  moth  (Plate  m.  Pig.  1,  d)  isdarkbrownish- 
gray,  some  specimens  being  almost  black  along  tiie  front  edge  of  the 
upper  wings,  while  others  have  this  edge  of  a  dull  golden-buff  color. 

The  development  of  the  species  is  quite  rapid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  our  notes : 

Eggs  found  on  apple  hatched  April  17;  larvie  entered  the  ground  May  15  to  39; 
moths  issued  June  3  to  8. 

Begs  found  on  leaf  of  mulberry  hatched  May  24 ;  larvsD  entered  the  ground  June  15; 
moths  issued  June  28  to  July  5. 

Eggs  found  on  peach  twig  limtohed  April  9.  Another  batch  hatched  April  25 ;  moths 
fromthe  latter  batch  issued  June  26. 

Batch  of  eggs  found  April  29  hatch  May  2 ;  larvflB  entered  ground  May  31 ;  moths 
issued  June  17.  ^ 

These  notes  were  all  made  at  Saint  Louis,  and  indicate  at  least  two 
annual  generations,  with  a  possibility  of  three. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  we  refer  the  reader 
to  tibe  report  cited  in  the  opening  sentence. 

BEHESIES  FOB  CABBAGE  CUT-WOBHS. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times  no  good  remedy  for  cut-worms  had  been  pro- 
I)Osed  which  did  not  involve  much  time  and  labor  in  the  carrying  out. 
The  use  of  dressings  for  the  soil  was  found  unsatisfactory ;  fall  plowing 
accomplished  the  end  incompletely ;  applications  to  the  plants  were  not 
lasting  in  their  effects  ^  and  the  best  writers,  including  Curtis,  Hands, 
and  Fitch,  have  concluded  that  digging  the  worms  out  of  their  burrows 
by  hand  and  destroying  them  is  the  only  complete  and  satisflEKstory 
thing  to  do. 

A  preventive  urged  by  one  of  Harris's  correspondents  was,  to  wrap 
the  stem  of  the  young  plant,  on  setting  it  out,  in  a  walnut  leaf,  through 
which  the  worms  will  not  pnenetrate  to  reach  the  stem,  and  the  same 
idea  has  since  been  used  with  good  effect  in  small  gardens,  with  the 
substitution  of  heavy  brown  paper  for  the  walnut  leaf.  A  good  deal  of 
time  and  care  is  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  wrapping  of  the  stem,  and 
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this  coBstitntes,  so  far  as  wo  are  aware,  the  only  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  preventive. 

One  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  cutworm  remedies  consists  in  trapping 
the  worms  in  deep  holes  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  For  this  purpose 
a  long,  smooth^  sharpened  stake,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  is  used, 
and  almost  as  fast  as  a  person  can  walk  through  the  field  it  can  be 
thrust  once  or  twice  deep  into  the  ground  near  each  plant,  leaving  a 
smooth,  round  hole  out  of  which  the  cut-worms^  having  once  fkllen  in, 
cannot  crawl,  and  the  chances  are  tliat  in  their  nocturnal  prowlings 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  drop  into  these  wells.  In  connection  with  this 
remedy  it  has  always  been  advised  to  go  through  the  field  in  the  morn- 
ing and  crush  the  worms  by  again  thrusting  the  stake  into  each  hole; 
but  where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  this  is  unnecessary  labor,  as,  if  the  hole 
left  by  the  dibble  be  smooth  and  firm,  the  worms  do  no  further  harm,  as 
they  cannot  escape  and  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  perish  without 
transforming.  This  remedy  was  advocated  ih  the  newspapers  as  long 
'ago  as  18N,  and  we  have  frequently  employed  it  to  advantage. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  of  the  opinion  that  vegetable  gardens  and  corn-fields 
were  in  a  measure,  if  not  chiefly^  supplied  with  the  worms  from  neigh- 
boring pastures  and  grass  lots.  He,  therefore^  advised  the  plowing  of 
a  single  deep  furrow  around  the  field  to  be  protected,  experiments  hav- 
ing shown  him  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  the  worms  climb  a 
nearly  perpendicular  bank  of  earth.  Fall  plowing  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, but  is  chiefly  useful  in  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds  upon 
which  the  young  worms  are  nourished,  and  the  more  thoroughly  a  pi<6ce 
of  laud  intended  for  cabbage  is  kept  clean,  from  September  till  plant* 
ing  time  the  ensuing  spring,  the  more  free  it  will  be  from  cut- worms. 

We  have  now  to  record  what  we  have  proved  by  experienoe  to  be  a 
more  effectual  method  of  ridding  land  of  cut- worms  than  any  of  tiiose 
hitherto  proposed.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  use  of  poisoned  balls  of  any  sue* 
culent  plant,  a  method  which  we  snccessfhlly  used  in  Missouri  in  1S75, 
One  of  our  most  valued  corresiK>ndents,  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Wilmington 
Island,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  long  fought  cut-worms  by  trapping 
them  under  leaves  and  grass.    To  make  use  of  his  own  words: 

^^  My  method  of  dealing  with  cut- worms  of  late  years  has  b^en  to 
remove  them  iVom  the  field  before  the  crop  to  be  jeopardized  is  up  or 
the  plants  are  put  out.  fiy  placing  cabbage  leaves  and  bundles  of 
grass  along  the  rows  of  watermelon-hills  four  years  ago,  I  caught,  by 
hunting  them  daily,  1,538  worms  on  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  bdSore 
the  seed  came  up,  and  lost  but  a  single  melon  plant.  On  one  occasioii 
I  captured,  one  morning,  fifty -eight  of  all  sizes  under  a  single  turnip 
leaf,  and  my  son  found  fifteen  at  the  root  of  a  single  small  cabbage 
planf 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  wrote  Dr.  Oemler  that  his  remedy  would  be 
mudi  improved  in  point  of  economy  of  labor,  if  he  poisoned  his  traps 
bi^ore  setting  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  sprinkled  his  cabbage 
leaves  or  grass,  or  other  forage  used  for  this  purpose,  with  a  solution  of 
Paris  green  or  London  purple,  in  order  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  the  worms  in  the  morning. 

We  again  quote  from  Dr.  Oemler  concerning  the  practical  woriLing  of 
this  plan: 

<<  After  the  land  is  prepared  for  cabbages  or  any  other  crop  needing 
protection,  I  place  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  in  rows  16  or  20  fidet 
apart  all  over  the  field,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  leaves  are  first  dipped  in  a  well-stirred  mixture  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Paris  green  to  the  bucket  of  water;  or' they  may  be  first 
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moistened,  then  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Paris  green  to 
twenty  of  flour,  and  placed  carefully  with  the  dusted  surface  next  to 
the  ground.  Two  such  applications,  particularly  in  cloudy  weather,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  will  suffice  to  allow  the  cut- worms  to 
make  away  with  themselves,  which  they  generally  do  with  i)erfect  suc- 
cess. This  plan,  first  recommended  by  Professor  Eiley,  is  the  best  I 
have  found.  Whoever  adopts  it  will  rid  himself  of  the  pest  at  least 
cost  and  trouble,  and  will  not  be  compelled  to  replant  constantly  or  to 
sow  his  seed  thickly."* 

In  our  own  experience  we  used  chiefly  clover  spr i  n  kled  wi  th  Paris-green 
water  and  laid  at  intervals  between  the  rows,  in  loosely-tied  masses  or 
balls,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  proLpnging  the  freshness  of 
the  bait  and  of  affording  a  lure  for  shelter.      • 

OTHEB  CABBAGE   OTSECTS. 

THE  IMBEICATED  SNOUTBEETLE.       * 

(Epiccerus  imbricatus  Say.) 

Order  GoLEOPTERA;  family  OTiORHYNOHiDis. 

[Plate  ni;  Fig.  5.] 

This  widely-distributed  beetle,  found  in  every  portion  of  our  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
first  figured  by  us  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  July  1 8, 1863,  for  an  ai*ticle  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  subsequently  treiated  as  an  injurious  species  in  our  Third 
Missouri  Entomological  Eeport.  We  there  stated  that  iz  frequently 
damaged  apple  and  cherry  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  by  gnawing 
the  trees  and  fruit,  and  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  more  Western  States, 
occurring  much  more  commonly  west  than  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1873  we  received  it  flrom  Iowa  as  doing  some  damage  to  com,  and 
it  is  often  quite  abundant  in  corn-fields  in  Western  States.  In  1879  this 
weevil  made  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  in  Monroe  County,  East 
Tennessee.  Upon  the  truck  farm  ot  "Mr.  Thomas  6.  Boyd,  of  Sweet- 
water, it  was  especially  numerous,  destroying  not  only  cabbages,  but 
radishes,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  com,  and  beets. 
Peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  tomatoes  were  not  touched.  Onions  suf- 
fered particularly,  and  stalks  were  sent  to  the  Department  filled  with 
holes  gnawed  by  the  weevil.  In  treating  of  thid  occurrence.  Professor 
Oomstock  (Annual  Eeport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1879,  p.  249,  is- 
sued October,  1880),  said : 

<<  From  this  remarkable  occurrence  on  so  many  new  food-plants  and 
so  far  east,  this  insect  becomes  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  Eastern 
market  gardeners  may  ere  long  have  a  new  foe  to  contend  with." 

Curiously  enough,  before  this  report  was  out  of  press  we  received 
specimens  of  the  same  insect  from  Prof.  G^eorge  Thurber,  of  New  York 
City,  with  the  statement  that  they  had  been  received  fh)m  Felton,  Del., 
where  they  were  "destroying  the  early  cabbage,  eating  the  leaves,  and 
sucking  the  juice  from  the  stem."  This  statement  we  published  in  the 
American  Entomologist  for  August,  1880  (Vol.  Ill ;  new  series.  Vol.  I, 
p.  200).    The  beetle  had  not  been  noticed  in  that  locality  before  as  a 

*  Truck-farminff  at  the  South.  A  guide  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  northern 
markets,  by  Dr.  A.  Oemler.    Orange  Judd  Company,  1883. 
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pest,  and,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  it  seems  not  to  have  done  much 
damage  since. 

This  beetle  has  the  habit  of  "playing  possum,"  a  habit  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  snout-beetles. 

The  early  stages  of  the  species  have  not  yet  been  observed,  but  the 
larvae  will,  without  much  doubt,  be  found  feeding  upon  the  roots  (ex- 
ternally) of  one  or  more  of  the  food-plants  of  the  adult  beetle,  just  as 
do  the  larvae  of  Fuller's  Eose-Beetle  (Aomopactes  fulleri)j  described  iu 
our  annual  report  to  this  Department  for  1878. 

From  its  habits  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  contend  with  this  insect 
when  it  occurs  unexpectedly  and  in  large  numbers.  In  small  gardens 
the  vegetables  can  be  saved  by  hand-picking  the  beetles,  and  in  cases 
where  it  occurs  on  large  truck  farms  we  should  advise  the  use  of  the 
pyrethrum  infusion.  We  know  this  to  be  eflfectual  with  the  rose-beetle 
above  mentioned. 

A  beetle,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Packard  (Second  Ann.  Eep.  as  Entomologist  of  Massachusetts, 
1872,  pp.  14,15;  repeated  in  Hayden's  9th  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  1876,  p. 
575)  as  being  not  uncommon  in  Essex  Gounty,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  Otiorhynckus picipeSj  Fabr.,  and  is  believed  to  be  an  importation  from 
.England,  where  it  does  much  damage,  according  to  Curtis^  Cabbage 
and  other  crudferaB.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  Packard  has 
correctly  determined  the  species,  as  coleopterists  do  not  recognize  it  as 
occurring  in  America.  It  is  prooable  that  one  of  the  other  two  species 
of  tiie  genus  that  are  known  to  occur  in  Massachusetts,  viz,  sulcatua  and 
ligneusj  have  been  confounded  with  it. 

THE  WAVt-STEIPED  FLEA-BEETLE. 

(Phyllotreta  vittata^  Fabricius.) 

Order  Ooleopteba;  family  Ghbysomelidjs. 

[Plate  inj  Fig.  6.] 

HABITS  AND  NATUBAL  HISTOBY. 

This  little  insect  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  garden  pests.  It  abounds 
throughout  the  summer  on  all  our  cruciferous  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
turnip,  radish,  mustard;  upon  charlock  (/Stnopw),  shepherd's  purse, 
(Capsella),  stock  {Matthiola)  rocket  {Hcsperis)^  and  many  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  occasionally  goiug  without  its  limits  and  feeding 
upon  other  convenient  plants,  such  as  the  common  garden  pea.  It  often 
occurs  in  great  numbers,  and  injures  the  cabbage  crop  severely.  Its 
general  appearance  is  well  known  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  shining  black  in  color,  except  that  the  wing- 
covers  have  each  a  broad,  wavy,  longitudinal  band  of  a  pale  yellow 
color.  Its  hind  thighs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  a  great  jumper,  as 
the  popular  name  would  indicate.  The  work  of  the  beetle  Itiself  upon 
cabbage  consists  in  eating  innumerable  small  pits  into  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  never,  except  upon  the  tenderest  and  thinnest  extremities,  eat- 
ing through  the  leaf-substance.  With  the  thiu-leave(i  mustard,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  different,  and  the  foliage  becomes  riddled  with  holes. 

The  habits  of  this  flea-beetle  have  been  written  upon  by  Harris,  Fitcb, 
Shimer,  and  others.  Harris  had  no  knowledge  of  the  immature  forms 
(Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  p.  129).    Fitch  (Eleventh  Eeport,  Ins.  N.  Y.,  p.  45) 
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described  It  length  the  observations  of  Mr.  H.  Le  Eeux  (Trans.  BoL 
Soc.  Lend.  II.,  24)  upon  the  closely  allied  European  HaUioa  n€m0rwm^ 
showing  that  the  larvse  ruined  the  leaves  of  turnips  and  allied  pUftBts, 
and  pupated  under  ground.  Then,  having  remarked  upon  the  annilar- 
ity  in  appearance  between  the  two  species,  he  goes  on  to  ss^ :  ^^  This 
account  will  consequently  apt)ly  to  our  insect  in  every  respect,  it  is 
probable,  as  exactly  as  though  it  was  the  insect  upon  which  the  obsor* 
vations  were  made.'' 

The  fallacy  of  this  belief  was  shown  by  Dr.  Shimer  {AmericoM  NiU- 
uraliatf  II,  1869,  p.  514,  and  American  ^tomoU>gUtj  I,  p.  158],  who  tes 
recorded  numerous  observations  proving  that  the  larvte  hve  under* 
ground,  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  cruciferous  plants.  Qonceming  tbe 
damage  done  by  the  larvae,  he  says  : 

<<  Every  year  the  young  cabbage  plants  and  turnips  in  this  region 
(Mount  Carroll,  Carroll  County,  Illinois)  receive  great  damage  fcom 
these  larvsa,  and  often  when  we  have  dry  weathery  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  early  in  June,  the  cabbage  plants  are  ruined,    A  large  pro-' 

Sortion  of  the  plants  aro  killed  outright  in  June,  and  the  balance  ren- 
ered  scaroely  fit  for  planting,  but  when  the  ground  is  wet  to  tiie  but* 
face  all  the  time,  by  frequent  rains,  the  yonng  plant  is  able  to  deftod 
itself  much  moro  eflfectually  by  throwing  out  roots  at  the  surface  of  the 

J  round  when  the  main  or  center  root  is*  devoured  by  the  larva;  bat  in* 
ry  weather  these  surface  roots  find  no  nourishment,  and  the  plant  most 
perish.'' 

These  observations  have  l>een  confirmed  by  our  own  and  by  those  of 
several  of  our  correspondents,  among  them  Dr.  A.  W,  Hoffmeistc^  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  The  case,  however,  is  complicated  from  the  fact 
that  a  very  closely-allied  species  {Phyllotreitl,  zimfnermanni)^  which  we 
shall  treat  of  next,  is  a  leaf-miner  in  the  larva  state. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wavy-striped  Flea-beetle,  as  found  upon  radishes  by 
Miss  Murtfeldt,  aro  deposited  two  or  three  together  upon  the  root  near 
the  crown,  in  an  irrogular  excavation  gnawed  by  the  perfect  beetle. 
They  aro  very  minute  and  fragile,  of  an  oval  form  and  a  transluceat 
white  color.  The  larva  (Plate  III,  Fig.  6,  a)  is  slender,  subcylindrioa], 
and  tapers  at  each  end.  The  color  is  pale  yellowish- white,  with  brown 
head  and  anal  plate,  and  with  thoracic  marks  and  transverse  rows  of 
minute  hair-bearing  warts,  as  in  the  figuro. 

B£M£DI£S. 

The  question  of  remedies  is  one  which  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily 
solved,  though  with  caro  and  watchfulness  it  is  possible  to  keep  vege- 
tables almost  entiroly  free  fh>m  this  flea-beetle.  Dr.  Fitch  details  ex- 
periments with  many  of  the  substances  rocommended,  and  his  condn- 
sions.  ftom  his  own  exi>eriments  and  those  of  Le  Keux  and  others,  aro 
about  as  follows : 

The  beetles  protty  generally  forsake  the  plants  which  have  been 
dusted  with  lime,  plaster,  ashes,  soot,  Scotch  snufi",  sulphur,  or  with 
two  or  three  of  these  substances  mixed.  Dry  unleached  ashes  seem  to 
produce  the  most  marked  effect  in  driving  away  the  beetJes.  ^'^ut," 
Dr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  although  these  substances,  ashes  especially, 
usually  suffice  for  driving  these  flea-beetles  firotfl  the  plants,  my  obser- 
vations assuro  me  of  the  fact  that  a  season  occasionally  arrives  when 
they  fail  of  having  any  peroeptible  effect.  The  insects  at  times  become 
moro  bold  and  fearless  than  is  their  common  habit.  Numbers  of  them 
will  cling  to  the  leaf,  rogardless  of  the  dust  fUling  upon  them,  and 
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some  individiials  being  stationed  in  the  little  pits  which  they  have 
eaten  in  the  thick  texture  of  the  leaves,  and  others  down  in  the  axils 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks,  pertinaciously  remain,  regardless  of  any 
jarring  or  shaking  of  the  plants,  and  are  only  dislodged  by  crowding 
them  out  from  their  lairs  witB  the  point  of  a  knife  or  other  implement. 
And  though  the  plants  be  kept  well  dusted  over  with  ashes,  and  the 
beetles  repeatedly  driven  off  from  them,  they  immediately  return  te 
them  again." 

It  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  season  like  this  which  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  contradictory  opinions  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular remedy.  But  these  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned  have 
no  effect  in  actually  lessening  the  numbers  of  the  beetles — ^they  simply 
drive  these  from  one  patch  to  another.  Dr.  Fitch  heartily  recommended 
the  keeping  of  broods  of  young  chickens  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  de- 
scribed the  activity  with  which  these  fowls  search  for  the  flea-beetles 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  devour  them.  He  also  advised  the 
domestication  of  toads  in  the  garden  on  the  testimony  of  a  speaker  at 
the  American  Institute  Fanners'  Olub,  in  1864,  who  had  cut  open  a  toad 
which  he  feared  was  feeding  on  his  bees,  and  examined  its  stomach,  in 
which  he  found  >^ two  long,  hairy  caterpUlars,  and  numerous  heads  and 
parts  of  beetles;  but  the  bulk  was  made  up  of  a  sort  of  cabbage  beetle 
or  flea,  jet  blade,  of  small  size,  with  a  hard  shell,  which  I  had  noticed 
very  abundant  on  my  cabbages  and  turnips." 

These  remedies  may  of  course  answer  in  small  gardens,  where  but  a 
few  heads  are  grown,  and  will  also  considerably  reduce  the  damage  in 
larger  fields ;  but  large  truck  farmers  need  something  better,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pyrethrum  mixture  or  the  infusion  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  No  conclusive  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  tried.  Miss  Murtfeldt,  whom  we  chared  to  make  particular  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  this  insect,  has  reported  as  follows  as 
to  Pyrethrum:  ^* Its  efieot  on  the  Striped  Flea-beeUe  which  riddles  the 
young  leaves  of  cabbage,  cresses,  and  other  cruciferous  plants  is  rather 
to  drive  the  beetles  off  than  to  kill  them.  It  seldom  absolutely  kills 
them,  but  if  thi(*ly  applied  it  produces  temporary  stupefaction.  There 
are  at  least  two  .successive  broods  of  this  beetle,  appearing  in  greatest 
numbers  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  of  July ;  and  if  the  powder 
be  applied  occasionally  to  plants  liable  to  attack  at  these  seasons,  a 
great  deal  of  injury  may  be  averted."  In  another  place  she  gives  an 
entry  from  her  diary,  as  follows :  "  July  7.  Used  the  powder  freely  on 
some  plants  of  sweet  alyssum  that  were  being  ruined  by  the  Striped 
Flea-beetle.  It  did  not  produce  any  immediate  paralyzing  effect,  but 
evidently  caused  the  beetles  to  <  vacate,'  as  none  of  the  latter  were  to 
be  found  on  or  about  the  plants  on  the  succeeding  day," 

The  remedy  employed  oy  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  the  well-known  fruit  and 
vegetable  grower,  for  both  this  and  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle  is 
well  worthy  of  mention  here.  He  sprinkles  his  vines  with  a  liquid  made 
chiefly  of  soaked  tobacco  stems  and  soft  soap,  and  then  powders  them 
with  Ihne. 

The  following  experience  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Nicholson,  of  Godkinville,  IS. 
C,  which  we  published  in  the  Murai  New  Yorker  for  November  3, 1883^  is, 
however,  well  worthy  of  being  put  on  record  as  a  most  ingenious  way  ot 
perpetuating  the  effect  of  the  solution.  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  in  a  recent 
letter  as  follows :  ^^I  would  mention  a  simple  contrivance  which  I  have 
made  and  used  with  perfect  success  in  exterminating  bugs  on  melon  and 
cucumber  vines.  I  took  old  oyster  and  fruit  cans  (tin)  and  filled  them 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco-stems  and  water.    I  poured  it  on  tiie 
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Btems  hot  and  allowed  it  to  cool.  I  set  6ne  can  on  each  hill  and  placed 
therein  a  woolen  string  (in  thickness  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw), 
thoroughly  wet  it,  and  allowed  it  to  hang  to  the  plants.  The  string 
acts  as  a  sfphou,  and  draws  the  liquid  out  drop  by  drop,  and  keeps  the 
plant  continually  moistened  with  the  offensive  liquid,  thus  driving  all 
insects  away.  It  further  assists  ii;  the  growth  of  the  plants  by  keeping 
the  roots  moist,  yet  so  continual  and  gradual  is  the  application  that  the 
sun  neither  scalds  nor  bakes  the  earth.  I  merely  mention  this,  as  it 
may  be  something  new,  and"  I  assure  you  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  it 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  this  season. 

DESCRIPTrVB. 

Phyllotrkta  viTTATA.— Xarva.— LeiiKth,  5"™;  width,  0.7"™.  A  long,  slender, 
snboylindrical  larva,  tapering  but  sliehtly  at  either  end.  The  general  color  is  yellow- 
ish-white ;  head  dark  brown,  mandibles  still  darker,  and  labrum  light  brown.  The 
dorsum  of  every  abdominal  joint,  except  the  last,  is  marked  with  two  nearly  trans- 
verse rows  of  about  ten  very  small,  dark,  piliferons  warts,  the  rows  separating  near 
the  dorsal  Une  and  approximating  laterally.  The  legs  are  well  developed,  and  the 
coxa  of  each  has  an  irregular  dark-brown,  chitinous  ring,  which  sends  a  short  pro- 
lon^tion  down  the  anterior  portion  of  each  femur.  The  tarsi  each  support  an  ob- 
eomcal  pnlvillns,  but  no  claws.  The  base  of  this  pulviUus  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  sucking  disk. 

The  general  surface  of  the  body  is  microscopically  granulate.  The  prothoracic 
plate  is  not  well  marked,  and  is  of  a  broad,  irregular,  hexagonal  shape.  The  anal 
plate  is  heavy,  brown  in  color,  and  occupies  the  wliole  of  the  dorsum  of  the  anal  Joint. 
Its  lateral  edges  bear  eight  stout  hairs,  and  upon  its  dorsal  surfadb  are  eight  more, 
one  transverse  row  of  four  near  the  middle  of  the  joint,  a  transverse  row  of  two  im- 
mediately behind  this,  and  one  near  each  anterior  comer.  The  antennsB  are  very  short 
and  stout,  and  2-jointed.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  large,  conical,  and  apparently  3- 
jointed,  differing  from  those  of  the  European  nemorum  in  that  the  first  joint  is  louj^ 
and  stout,  while  the  second  Joint  is  insignificant;  in  nemorum  the  second  is  very  promi- 
nent. Labial  pnlpi  very  short,  2-jointed.  The  mandibles  are  stout  and  4-dentate ; 
the  first  two  teeth  are  large  and  sharp,  the  third  sndaller,  and  the  fourth  smaU  and 
rounded.  The  maxillfe  are  conical,  and  each  bears  a  tuft  of  stout  bristles.  The 
labrum  is  prominent,  and  its  front  border  forms  at  tip  approximately  an  arc  of  a  oirole; 
it  is  rugose  at  its  anterior  border,  but  not  subdentate,  as  with  fieiiiorMiii.  The  ohitinous 
patches,  so  strong  .over  the  integument  of  eimmermannif  are  but  faintly  indicated  here. 

ZIMMERMAlirN'S  FLE A-BEBTLB. 

{Phyllotreta  zimmermannij  Crotch.) 

OrderCoLBOPTEBA;  Family  Ohbysomblid^. 

[Plate  IV;  Pig.  1.] 

This  little  beetle  (Plate  IV,  Pig.  1,  d)  mnch  resembles  the  preceding 
species  {Ph.  vittata)^  and  as  it  is  also  found  upon  cabbage  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  although  seldom  if  ever  in  such  numbers  as  the  other, 
the  two  species  are  without  doubt  often  confounded.  The  larvne,  too, 
are  quite  similar,  but  difTer  widely  in  habit.  Instead  of  feeding  upon 
the  roots,  tiiat  of  zimmermanni  mines  the  leaves  of  certain  cruciferous 
plants,  and  notably  the  wild  Pepper-grass  (Lepidium  virgintcum).  While 
the  habits  of  the  former  have  been  long  since  known,  those  of  the  latter 
have  not  hitherto  been  published.  We  first  bred  it  from  Lepidium  in 
1872  at  Saint  Louis,  and  the  following  acconnt  is  taken  from  our  notes 
of  that  time,  and  from  more  recent  observations  made  at  our  request  by 
Miss  M.  B.  Murtfeldt,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

The  wild  Pepper-gra«8  upon  which  the  insect  is  found  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  abundant  weeds  in  that  locality,  and,  during  the 
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months  of  May  and  Jane,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  plant  that  is  not  blotched 
and  discolored  by  thejarvae  of  this  fiea-beetle,  many  plants  being  en- 
tirely killeil  thereby.  The  larva  is  not  confined  to  a  single  mine  or  even 
to  a  single  leaf,  but  will  leave  one  mine  and  form  another  in  some  cases 
where  there  is  no  evident  reason  for  so  doing.  When  full-grown  (Plate 
IV y  Fig.  1,  a)  it  crawls  or  drops  to  the  ground  and  pupates  in  an  oval  cell 
just  beneath  the  surface  (Plate  lY,  Fig.  1,  c,  pupa).  '  The  eggs  are  depos- 
ited upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  along  th^  mid-vein,  and  are  each 
abdut  0.02<°'"  long,  or  just  large  enough  to  be  perceptible  to  the  un- 

8iided  eye.    They  are  of  a  depressed,-  oblong  shape«  glued  singly  and 
atly  to  the  leaf.    The  color  is  dull  white,  with  a  range  of  green,  and 
the  sunbce  under  the  lens  appears  fretted  or  shagreened. 

TJ^e  youhg  larv»  work  their  way  from  the  under  side  through  the 
cutide  of  the  leaf.  In  May  and  June  the  entire  cycle  of  development 
from  egg  to  perfect  insect  occupies  only  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  or 
twenty-thiee  days.  The  only  other  plant  except  the  Lepidium  which 
the  liurvie  have  been  found  to  mine  is  the  delicate  and  pungent  Arabis 
ludovieianaj  which  is  sparingly  attacked. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  vittaUi  by  the 
dilated  fifth  joint  of  the  antenme  (Plate  lY,  Fig.  1, 0),  but  the  females 
are  less  easily  separated,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  more  strikingly  tlie 
differences  which  invariably  distinguish  these  two  beetles,  which  in  gen- 
eral appearance  are  so  easily  confounded,  we  have  drawn  up.  from  abund- 
ant material  of  both  species,  the  following  comparative  table : 

ZimmermwMU.  Vttiaia, 

FORM. 

OratCy  eonyex.  (     Oyal,  more  conr^ 

HBAD. 


StroDglT  oarinate  anteriorlyy  fhmt 
smooth,  BoJning  with  fine  median  snlciis; 
vertex  finely  and  transveTsely  acioalate 
and  sparsely  and  finely  pnnotulate. 


Strongly  carinate  anteriorly,  front 
smootU*  shining,  with  distinct  median  su^ 
cub;  yertes  not  acioulate,  sparsely, but 
more  clearly  pnnotulate. 


ANTENNifi. 


DifferiDg  considerably  in  length  and 
strootnie  according  to  the  sexe^.  Joints 
2, 3, 4  reddish ;  joint  1  blackish  aboTC  and 
reddish  beneath. 


Kot  difibring  mach  in  length  and  stmct- 
ure  according  to  the  sexes.    Joints  1, 2, 3  . 
clear  reddish  yeUow. 


THORAX. 


Usnally  finely  and  transversely  acica- 
late,  moderately  and  m^arsely  punctnlate, 
punotations  larger  at  base  and  sides  than 
in  front. 


Aciculation  nsnally  not  obvions,  punc- 
tation  variable  but  usually  denser. 


ELYTRA. 


Almost  parallel  at  the  $ide«.  Sculpture 
variable  in  strength,  punctations  ar- 
ranged in  rows  on  the  disk. 

Yellow  Vitta  not  much  Rubject  to  varia- 
tion, hardly  ever  interrupted  at  middle, 


apex;  deeply  and  widely  emai^ginate 
outer  side,  inner  side  almost  straight. 

20a~'84 


Jiottndedatihe$ide8.  Sculpture  variable, 
but  usually  finer  and  less  distinctly  ser- 
iate. 

Yellow  vitta  considerably  subject  to  va- 
riation, frequently  interrupted  at  middle, 


usually  pale  and  narrow,' incurved  only  at  ^  usually  bright  yellow  and  wider)  inowrved 

^inate  au    at  doss  amd  apex;  vevy  deeply  emarglnate 


at  onter  aide,  inner  side  sinuate. 
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KNEES,  TIBIiB,  A7n>  TARSI. 

Eitlier  partly  or  wholly  piceous-red.        |      Piceo-testacemiSj  often  clear  yello\r. 


ABt«oii»  stout,  Joint  4  subqnadrate  and  I      Antenn®  more  slender;  Joint  4  not  wider 
wider  than  Joint  3;  Joint  5  as  lon^  as  i  and  hardly  shorter  than  Joint  3;  joint  5 


the  two  preceding  Joints,  and  more  than 
twice  as  wide  as  the  following  joints, 
elongate-quadrate,  flattened ;  Joint  (5  very 
small,  only  one-half  as  long  as  Joint  7. 

Last  yentral  segment  with  smooth  im- 
pressed median  Cue,  apical  impression 
moderately  deep  and  traversed  hy  the  me- 
dian line. 


Antenn»  more  slender  than  in  ,^, Joint 
4  not  wider  than  the  rest,  and  as  long  as 
Joint  3;  loint  5  a  little  longer  than  joint 
4,  not  dilated;  Joint  6  ahout  one-third 
shorter  than  Joint  7. 

Last  yentral  segment  simple. 


normally  not  wider,  hut  one-third  longer 
than  loint  4,  not  flattened ;  joint  6  one- 
half  shorter  than  joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  without  median 
lino;  apical  impressiou  shallow  and  ill- 
defined. 


Antennae  hardlv  more  slender  than  In 
<y ;  joint  5  very  little  longer  aud  never 
wider  than  Joint  4 ;  Joint  6  as  in  the  i . 


Last  ventral  segment  simple. 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  ADOLESCENT  STATES. 

Pryixotreta  ziMMEBMAKNi.—Xarva.— (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  a,  5).— In  length,  size,  and 
shape  very  similar  to  P.  tiitata.  Color  dark  orange,  ornamented  with  dark  hrown  or 
hlack:  head  dark  hrown,  nearly  hlack ;  prothoracic  shield  prominent  and  nearlvhlack; 
the  otner  thoracic  Joints  hear  each  side  of  dorsal  line  twosubtriangular  brown  chitinous 
patches,  and  sublaterally  a  triangular  brown  spot.  Each  abdominal  joint  bears  dor- 
sallv  three  rows  of  small  but  very  distinct  chitinous  patches,  the  middle  one  of  the 
posterior  row  largest.  The  ventral  surface  of  each  aodominal  Joint  is  marked  with 
four  similar  chitinous  patches.  The  whole  surface  of  the  integument,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  chitinous  portions,  is  seen  with  a  low  power  to  be  covered  with  regular, 
brownish  granulations.  The  anal  plate  bears  the  same  number  of  hairs  in  nearlv  the 
same  relauve  position  as  in  vUtata,  The  mouth  parts  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  h)  dilrer  in 
the  mandibles  bearing  a  rudimentary  fifth  tooth,  and  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  in  which  characters  it  comes  nearer  to  noMrum  than  to 
viiiaia.    In  other  respects  the  resemblance  to  vitiaia  is  marked. 

The  larva  of  nemorum  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  vittaia  and  ttimmer- 
mamnij  bearing  the  chitinous  spots,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  eimmwmawi^. 

Pkjni  (PL  Iv,  Fig.  1,  o). — ^White,  stout,  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  adult  heetle. 

The  wings  sheaths,  when  naturallv  folded,  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.    The 

.  antenna  are  bent  around  ventrally  so  as  to  reach  near  the  hind  ooxie.    The  whole 

surface  of  the  body  is  furnished  witii  many  stout  bristles,  aud  the  anal  segment  ends 

in  two  short,  incurved,  calliper-like  sctse. 

While  there  is  no  difficalty  in  distingaishing  the  two  species  under 
consideration  by  the  characters  given  above,  npon  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  specimens  most  of  the  distinguishing  chd*racters  are 
found  to  be  subject  to  variation.  Even  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
in  the  antennaB  are  not  constant;  in  zimmermanni  the  dilatation  of  the 
fifth  joint  varies  in  extent,  while  in  vittata  the  fifth  joint  not  unfrequently 
is  wider  than  the  other  joints,  thus  showing  a  tendency  to  become  en- 
larged, as  in  the  former  species.  Still,  in  vittata  the  dilatation  of  the  fifth 
joint  is  never  so  marked  as  in  zimmermanni^  and  males  of  the  two  spe- 
cies can  always  safely  be  distinguished  by  this  character.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  another  character  which  is  very  constant,  though  very  large 
specimens  of  vittata  approach  the  more  ovate  form  seen  in  zimnier- 
fnanni.  The  most  constant  character,  however,  is  the  form  of  the  yel- 
low elytral  vitta,  which  is  straight  at  base  in  zimmermanni^  and  always 
Jucurved  in  vittata*    Specimens  of  the  latter  species^  in  wUch  the  vitta 
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is  iBterrnpted  in  the  middle,  very  closely  approadi  bipustulata  Fabr. 
This  species,  in  company  with  the  two  species  we  have  considered, 
occurs  sometimes  on  the  same  plants.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  large 
-«pecimens  of  vittatay  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: 
^e  antennsB  have  the  five  or  six  basal  joints  bright  orange  yeUow,  the 
two  ely  tral  spots  are  bright  yellow,  the  snbhomc^  spot  almost  reach- 
ing the  side  margin,  and  being  rounded  behind  (not  sinuate  or  indented, 
as  in  vittatay  with  interrupted  vitta).  The  knees,  tibise.  and  tarsi  are  also 
bright  yellow.  The  only  structural  differences  are,  nowever,  the  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters,  viz.,  the  S  has  the  antennse  simple  and  the 
f^ical  impression  of  the  last  ventral  joint  is  large,  very  deep,  and  well 
defined. 

Among  the  numerous  species  of  jumping  leaf-beetles  (Halticina)  the 
yellow-striped  species  of  Phyllotreta  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
their  small  size,  the  markings  on  the  elytra,  and  by  their  remarkable 
jumping  power,  in  which  they  far  surpass  the  more  clumsy  cucumber 
and  grape-vine  Flea-beetles,  and  in  which  they  are  only  equaled  by  the 
species  of  Longitarsus. 

But  the  species  of  this  group  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  There  are 
seven  species  described  from  Korth  America,  of  which  three  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  and  have  not  been 
reported  as  injurious  to  agriculture.  Of  the  four  eastern  species,  Ph. 
robmta  seems  to  be  rare,  and  occurs  in  Michigan ;  bipustuloita  is  not 
common,  and  occurs  in  tiie  more  Southern  States;  zimmermawni  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States ;  mttata  in  the  Forthem,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States.  There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  most  common  species  have  been  and  are  s^l  being 
enlarged  by  the  cultivation  of  cabbage  and  allied  plants. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  from 
Europe,  mostly  occurring  on  cruciferous  plants,  and  several  reported 
as  iiyurious  to  cultivated  Grucifer» ;  but  it  appears  that  the  natural 
history  of  but  one  species  {Ph.  nemorum)  has  been  studied,  and  it  has 
habits  similar  to  those  of  zimmermanni.  Several  of  these  species  are 
among  the  most  common  species  of  the  European  Coleopterous  fftuna, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  them  have,  so  far,  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

The  food-plants  of  the  genus  in  Europe  are  chiefly  Grudfer®.  Be- 
sides tiie  cultivated  species,  the  followiug  genera  may  be  added: 
Sisymbrium,  Oapsella,  Sinapis,  Nasturtium;  while,  of  o&er  feunilies, 
Beseda,  Plantago,  and  Quercus  are  also  reported  to  be  food-plante  of 
the  genus. 

NATUfiAL  ENEMIES. 

From  the  leaf  mines  on  Lepidium  we  •have  bred  the  following  para- 
site on  Phyllotreta  zimmermanni.  It  is  a  Ghalcid,  and  belongs  to  tlie 
Entedonid  genus  Pleurotropie  of  Foerster : 

FxauBOTBOPiB  PHTLLOTRBTA  D.  sp.— ^(nna^d.— LeDffth  of  body,  1.67°^:  ezpanieof 
wingi,  3.26n'B ;  neatest  width  of  front  wing,  0.58™<°.  Antennal  acape  slender,  inserted 
below  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  reaohing  nearly  to  ocelli ;  funicle  3-Jointed,  Joints 
somewhat  hairy;  one  ring  Joint;  dnb  2-jointed.  Facial  depression  definitely 
mariced,  sending  off  a  ramus  towards  the  eye ;  cheeks  rather  prominent,  slightly 
pnnotate;  Terlex  broad,  smooth,  slightly  punctate  near  eyes;  ocoipnt  oelioately 
but  densely  punctate.  Pronotum  with  a  strongly  marked  anterior  border;  meso- 
scntum  densely  punctate ;  x>arapBides  of  mesoscutum  indicated  by  depressions  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly ;  metanotum  with  a  weU-marked  median  carina,  nearly  smooth  on  the 
sides.  Petiole  uiort.  transrerae,  punctate.  Abdomen  broadly  ovoid,  smooth,  first  seg- 
2B0&I  Teiy  Uog^i  ana  theotheremay  be  almost  entirely  drawn  within  it.    Submaiginal 
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▼«in  of  front  wing  close  to  oosta,  and  famished  with  two  or  three  bristles;  marginal 
vein  longer  and  stpnter  than  sobmarginal :  stifpnal  short  and  oval ;  post-macginal 
plainly  present,  bat  shorter  even  than  the  stigmal.  Color,  dark  metallic  green; 
wing  veins  brown ;  all  legs  concolorous  with  body,  tarsi  brown,  and  each  tarsu  joint 
with  a  central  metallic  tinge. 

The  male  dilferH  in  its  longer  abdominal  petiole,  and  in  a  more  m&xked  division  of 
the  club  ioto  two  joints. 

Described  from  5  $  and  3  S  specimens,  bred  from  larvsB  of  PhyUotreta 
zimmermanni  mining  leaves  of  Lepidiam,  in  Missouri. 

THE  COLORADO  CABBAGE  FLEABBETLB. 

(PhyllotreUi  albionicaj  Le  Conte.) 

Order  Coleopteba;  Family  Cheysomelid^, 

[Plate  IX;  Fig.  7.] 

Another  flea-beetle  injurious  to  Cabbage  and  other  Cruciferous  plants, 
is  common  in  June  and  July  throughout  the  Becky  Mountain  region  ox 
Colorado,  having  been  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  very  highest 
elevations.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  of 
a  uniform,  deep,  polished,  olive-green  color,  and  irregularly  punctate. 
The  antennae  are  dark  and  pubescent,  with  joints  3,  4,  and  5  reddish* 
brown.  Its  larval  history  hafi  not  been  recorded^  but  will  probably 
resemble  that  of  vittata. 

There  is  another  species  (P.  oregonensisy  Crotch)  which  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  which  very  closely  resembles  vittata.  We  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush,  oi^  Ban  Jos6,  Cal.,  and  it  doubtless 
affects  Cabbage  there. 

THE  COLOEADO  POTATOBBETLB. 

{Doryphora  decemlineataj  Say.) 

Order  Colboptbea  ;  family  CHBYSOMELiD-fi. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  ocnn* 
ment.  We  may  refer  to  our  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Missouri  Eeports,  and  to  our  Potato  Pests,  published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York,  for  full  accounts  of  tms  insect  In  treating 
of  cabbage  insects,  however,  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  fourth 
report  should  not  be*  omitted,  though  experience  since  has  shown  that 
the  habit  is  quite  exceptional,  and  that  the  cabbage-grower  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  insect: 

New  food  :  cabbage. — It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  for  hb,  that 
tlie  Colorado  rotato-beetle  has  in  the  past  been  found  incapable  of  floorishinK  on  any 
other  plants  but  those  of  the  nightshade  family  (SolanaceoB),  and  hitherto  it  nas  only 
been  known  to  thrive  upon  the  nightshade  genns  propter  (Solanwm),  which  includes  the 
egg  plant,  the  horse  nettle,  and  some  other  wild  species  west  of  uie  Mississippi,  snch 
as  roBtriUum  and  oomutumf  which  are  known  by  various  popular  and  local  names. 
Upon  the  nettle  (S»  caroUneH8e)f  which  is  common  with  us,  but  is  mostly  replaced  in 
Kansas  by  the  8,  roatraium^  it  seems  to  delight  even  more  than  upon  the  potato,  and 
I  have  found  it  quite  iol uncus  to  other  plants  of  the  same  eenus,  such  as  wdracewicH, 
robu$tumf  discolor,  and  ategUngCf  which  are  often  cultivated  for  their  ornamental  foli- 
age. The  other  common  plants  of  the  family,  such  as  the  tomato  {LjfooperBiemm), 
gronnd-chenry  {Phyaalia),  tnom-apple  (Datwra),  henbane  (^jfOMyMiiiM),  apple  of  Pern 
{Nicandra)f  tobacco  (yiooiiana),  belladonna,  petunia,  and  caveime  pepper,  are  not  over 
mnch  to  its  liking,  though  upon  a  pinch  it  wiU  feed  on  aU  of  uiem,  wid  espeoially  on  the 
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firrtnained.    Thecayeimepepperyif  eaten  to  any  extent,  iaaotaallypoiaoiionfl  to  it,  m 
we  kun  from  Dr.  Le  Buon. 

Under  tiieae  eironmstanoee  it  is  an  interecting  &ot  (as  showing  how  a  new  habit 
may  be  acqnired  vnder  favorable  cironmstanoes)  that  last  snmmer'this  insect  was 
posniTely  found  foeding  upon  the  cabbage,  which  is  botaaically  so  very  distinct  from 
the  nightshade  family.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  so  all-important  an  esculent  should 
in  the  ftiture  be  doomed  to  suffer,  with  the  potato,  flrom  the  insatiate  appetite  of  such 
a  pest,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  cabbage-raisers  need  fear  anTthins  of  the  sort.  Yet 
stranger  things  haye  happened,  and  certain  it  is  that  it  was  found  dcYOuring  cabbages 
by  1&.  H.  H.  McAffee,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Uniyersity  Experimental 
Farm,  while  Miss  Mary  £.  Murtfeldt,  of  Kirkwood,  in  whose  testimony  I  can  place 
the  utmost  reliance,  found  that  in  parts  of  Northern  Slinois  it  did  considerate  iijuzy 
to  growing  cabbages  and  was  even  bseeding  in  great  numbers  upon  them. 

THB  HABLEQUIIf  OABBAGEBXJG. 

{Murgantia  histrUmioaj  Hahn.) 

Order  Hbtebopteba;  Family  SouxBLLSBiDiB. 

[Plate  IV}  Fig.  2.] 

PAST  HISTOBT. 

In  our  Fourth  Missouri  Entomological  Beport  (1871)  we  published  an 
article  npon  this  insect,  from  which  the  quoted  passages  in  the  follow- 
ing account  are  taken: 

^^  Prior  to  the  year  1870  the  insect  which  ibrms  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  not  known  to  occur  in  Missouri.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  traveling  towards  us  from  the  more  southern  States,  and  has 
already  made  its  presence  a  little  too  manifest  in  some  of  our  southern 
counties,  and  in  Kansas  I  have  met  with  it  at  a  latitude  higher  than 
Saint  Louis.  It  extends  to  Guatemala,  and  is  found  in  Mexico;  and 
it  varies  very  much,  as  most  species  are  found  to  do  when  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  studied.  As  it  extends  southward  we  find  the 
dark  colors  predominating,  and  becoming  more  intensified  and  brillismt, 
and  St&l  has  described  a  species  (Murgantia  munda)  from  Mexico,  which 
is  doubtless  but  a  geographical  race,  since  all  the  intermediate  grades 
oeeur  between  it  and  the  more  northern  form  of  hiitrionica.  My  friend 
Mr.  P.  B.  Uhler  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  species, 
which  have  clearly  proven  that  when  reared  in  the  dark  the  pale-red 
parts  predominate;  while  if  reared  in  the  bright  daylight  the  dark-blue 
colors  predominate." 

Spreading  with  great  rapidity  since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  made, 
the  Harlequin  bug,  or  ^<  Calico  back,"  as  it  is  called  in  some  sections, 
reached  as  far  noith  as  Delaware  in  1876,  and  is  now  found  all  over  the 
Southern  States.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  quite  seri* 
iously  damaged  the  cabbage  crop  in  limited  localities  in  Maryland  and 
CEirtiier  south. 

'^The  Harlequin  Cabbage-bug  derives  its  name  from  the  gay,  theat* 
rical,  harlequin-like  manner  in  which  the  black  and  orange-ydlow  colors 
are  arranged  upon  its  body.  The  first  account  of  the  operations  of  this 
very  pre^  but  unfortunately  very  mischievous  bug  appeared  in  the 
year  1866,  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Washington 
County,  Texas,  and  was  printed  in  thie  Practical  Entomologist  (Vol.  I, 
p.  110).    His  remarks  are  to  the  following  effect: 

"  *The  year  before  last  they  got  into  my  garden  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed my  cabbage,  radishes,  mustard,  seed-turnips,  and  every  other  era* 
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ciform  plant.  Last  year  I  did  not  Bet  any  of  that  order  of  plants  in  ttj 
garden.  Bat  the  present  year,  thinking  the  bugs  had  probably  1^  tbe 
premises,  I  planted  my  garden  with  ra&hes.  mustard,  and  a  variety  erf 
cabbages.  By  the  first  of  April  the  mustard  and  radishes  were  large 
enough  for  use,  and  I  discovered  that  the  insect  had  commenced  on 
them.  I  began  picking  them  off  by  hand  and  tramping  them  nnAer 
foot.  By  that  means  I  have  preserved  my  434  cabbages,  but  I  have 
visited  eveij  one  of  them  daily  now  for  four  months,  finding  on  th^n 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty  full  grown  insects  every  day.  some  coupled  and 
some  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs.  AlUiougn  many  have  been 
hatched  in  my  garden  the  present  season,  I  have  suffered  none  to  come 
to  maturity;  and  the  daily  supplies  of  grown  insects  that  I  have  been 
blessed  with,  are  immigrants  from  some  other  garden. 

"  ^The  perfect  insect  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  eggs  as  early  as  the  15th  of  March,  or  sooner,  if  it  finds  any  craci- 
form  plant  large  enough.  They  set  their  eggs  on  end  in  two  rows, 
cemented  togetiier,  mostly  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  and  generaUy 
from  eleven  to  twelve  in  number.  In  about  six  days  in  April — foor 
days  in  July — there  hatches  out  from  these  eggs  a  brood  of  larvee  re- 
sembling the  perfect  insect,  except  in  having  no  wings.  This  brood 
immediately  begins  the  work  of  destruction  by  piercing  and  sucking 
the  life-sap  from  the  leaves,  and  in  twelve  days  they  have  matured.  They 
are  timid,  and  will  run  off  and  hide  behind  the  first  leaf-stem,  or  any 
X>art  of  the  plant  that  will  answer  the  purpose.    The  leaf  that  they 

Euncture  immediately  wilts,  like  the  effects  of  poison,  and  soon  withers. 
[alf  a  dozen  grown  insects  will  kill  a  cabbage  in  a  day.  They  con- 
tinue through  the  summer,  and  suf^ient  perfect  insects  survive  the 
winter  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  them  for  the  coming  season. 

<^  <This.  tribe  of  Insects  do  not  seem  liable  to  the  attacks  of  any  <^ 
the  cannibal  races,  either  in  the  egg  state  or  at  any  other  stage.  Our 
birds  pay  no  attention  to  them,  neither  will  the  domestic  fowls  tooch 
them.  I  have  as  yet  found  no  way  to  get  clear  of  them  but  to  pick 
them  off  by  hand.'  ^ 

NATURAL  mSTOBY. 

The  eggs  of  tiie  Harlequin  Oabbage-bug  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  c,  d,  e)  are  veiy 
beautifm  objects.  They  are  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  long  by  one- 
thirtieth  wide,  and  are  usually  deposited  in  two  parallel  and  closely  ap* 
plied  rows  of  about  half  a  dozen  each.  When  first  deposited  they  are 
green  in  color,  but  soon  become  white,  with  black  markings.  Their  re- 
semblance to  miniature  white  barrels  with  black  hoops  is  very  marked, 
and  the  resemblance  is  heightened  by  a  small  black  spot  in  the  proper 
position  for  a  bung-hole.  The  sides  of  the  eggs  which  are  applied  to 
each  other  are  almost  entirely  black.  In  oviposition  the  female  moves 
her  ovipositor  in  a  zigzag  manner  from  one  row  to  the  other. 

The  young  larva  in  hatching  cuts  out  the  head  of  the  barrel  with  its 
beak  with  £e  utmost  neatness  and  precision.  At  first  it  is  of  a  uni- 
form pale-green  color,  marked  with  black,  and  with  successive  molts 
takes  on  certain  orange  markings.  It  differs  flrom  the  adults  in  the 
scarcity  of  orange  in  ite  coloration,  in  the  lack  of  wings^  and  in  having 
but  four  joints  to  their  antennsB,  those  of  the  adult  having  five  j<^tB. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  rapidity  of  development  of  this 
insect  is  remarkable.  The  eggs  will  hatch  on  the  third  day  after  lay- 
ing, and  Mr.  William  B.  Howard  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
young  bugs  will  go  through  all  their  molts  and  be  ready  for  reproduc- 
tion within  two  weeks.    They  come  early  and  stay  late.    In  Virginia 
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ibey  remain  actively  at  work  uutil  November.  They  winter,  as  do  all 
related  insects,  as  foil  grown  bugs  under  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  under 
stones,  logs  in  fence-comers,  around  out-buildings,  and  in  similar  loca- 
tions. 

The  preferences  of  this  insect  are  for  cruciferous  plants,  particularly 
cabbage  and  turnip,  but  it  also  injures  mustard  and  radishes.  We 
mentioned  in  our  Fourth  Missouri  Report  (p.  37)  an  instance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  found  feeding  on  the  garden  pea  in  Missouri;  and  Mr.Lintuer, 
in  the  Country  Oentleman  (Vol.  XLV,  1880,  p.  679),  quotes  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  Ivy  Depot,  Ya.,  who  states  that  after  his  cab- 
bages and  turnips  had  been  destroyed,  the  bugs  commenced  to  suck  the 
bunches  of  late  grapes  and  the  shoots  on  some  of  his  likte  corn,  gather- 
ing in  great  numbers  near  the  young  silk. 

The  bugs  are  found  in  great  numbers  under  favorable  circumstances, 
so  that  the  only  hitherto  successful  remedy — that  of  hand-picking— be- 
comes almost  an  unending  task.  One  of  our  old  correspondents,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin B.  Townsend,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  wrote  as  in  February,  1870,  that 
he  had  within  a  few  days  gathered  47,000  of  them,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that,  according  to  Dr.  Lincecum,  half  a  dozen  will  kill  a  cabbage 
in  a  day,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  damage  they  are 
capable  of  doing. 

The  only  natural  enemy  so  far  reported  is  the  well-known  Lqptoglos- 
su9phyUopu3  of  the  Southern  cotton-flelds,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
the  belief  rest«  is  of  the  slightest.  In  Glover's  MS.  notes  on  the  Hem- 
iptera  he  quotes  a  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  T.  Earle,  of  Evergreen,  Ala., 
as  anthority  that  the  Leptoglossus  kills  the  Murgantia.  In  our  experi- 
ence, however,  the  former  is  uniformly  a  plant-feeder,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  mysterious  deciEiy  and  fall  of  cotton-bolls. 

BEMEDIES. 

The  ordinary  poisonous  applications  have  little  effect  upon  this  bug, 
and,  indeed,  experience  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  species 
to  contend  with.  In  his  first  report  as  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lintner  details  an  experiment  in  which  he  roU^  specimens 
of  the  bug  in  London  purple,  Paris  green,  hellebore  and  pyrethrum 
powder,  with  no  result  except  that  those  treated  with  the  two  last- 
named  substances  showed  for  a  few  hours  some  difficulty  in  locomo- 
tion. They  soon  recovered,  however,  and  appeared  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy.  Both  the  hellebore  and  pyrethrum  used  in  this  experi- 
ment  were  said  to  be  purchased  fresh  from  the  druggist;  but  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  had  the  latter  been  freshly  ground  and  purchased  from 
a  wholesale  rather  than  from  a  retail  dealer,  the  result  would  have  been 
more  favorable. 

Hot  water  will  be  found  of  good  avail  here,  and  also  the  plan  of  trap- 
ping the  bugs  under  turnip  or  cabbage  leaves  laid  on  the  ground,  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  recommended  (p.  299)  for  cut- worms.  On  cold  nights 
in  the  spring  and  fall  this  latter  remedy  will  be  found  particularly  effi- 
caceons. 

Clean  cultivation  and  burning  of  weeds  and  rubbish  piles  in  winter 
will  prove  useful.  We  may  olm  insist  upon  tlie  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lintner,  and  often  brought  up  by  us  in  treating  of  other  insects,  of 
the  great  desirability  of  destroying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  early  broods. 
This  point  should  be  especially  urged  in  a  case  like  the  present  one, 
where  the  insect  multiplies  with  such  extreme  rapidity.  The  gardener 
should  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  his  cabbages,  and  upon  the  first  ap- 
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lieaiunce  of  tke  young  bugs,  should  either  commence  care^l  hand-pick- 
ing at  once  or  should  begin  the  use  of  some  one  of  the  remedies  just 
mentioned. 

Finally,  though  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  in 
this  particidar  case,  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion will  here  also  prove  most  satisfactory,  as  it  has  been  found  so 
effectual  against  other  destructive  species  of  the  same  sub-order. 

THE  TAENISHED  PLANT-BUG. 

{Lygus  lineolarisj  Beauv.)* 

Order  Heteroptera;  Family  Capsid-e. 

[Plate  IV;  Figs.  3,  4.] 

HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

This  very  destructive  plant-bug  has  long  been  known  in  this  country. 
It  is  found  all  through  the  States,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  ex- 
tends down  into  Mexico.  Although  it  is  so  injurious  to  Cabbage  that 
it  cannot  well  be  omitted  fix)m  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  yet  it  id  oiHf  in- 
cidentally that  it  feeds  upon  this  plant.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  omnivor- 
ous. B arris  states  that  during  the  very  dry  summer  of  1838,  especially 
in  the  early  part,  the  gardens  and  fields  of  New  England  fairly  swarmed 
with  these  little  pests,  which  seemed  to  feed  upon  aU  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants.  They  did  great  damage  to  the  potato  and  other  field  crops,  at- 
tacking the  buds  and  terminal  shoots  and  sucking  out  the  sap,  causing 
them  to  dry  up  and  turn  black.  They  also  ente^  the  flower  gardens 
and  iiyured  the  dahlias,  marigolds,  balsams,  and  asters.  In  our  Sec- 
ond Missouri  Report  we  called  attention  to  the  great  damage  done  by 
these  bugs  to  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  quince,  cherry,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  by  puncturing  the  buds  and  young  twigs,  and  also  spoke  of  the 
damage  to  cabbages  and  turnips. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  the  Mwhigan  Fai^ier  of  about  July  16, 1876, 
mentions  that  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug  had  been  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  of  Michigan,  wheat  in  certain  lo- 
calities having  been  injured  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  loss.  He  also 
stated  that  the  previous  year  (1875)  he  had  noticed  it  seriously  ii^uring 
potatoes  and  currant-bushes  at  Owasso,  Mich. 

The  statement  in  Glover's  ^^Hemiptera"  as  to  th^  camiverous  habits 
of  this  bug  are  very  misleading.  In  the  first  place  he  cites  Le  Baron  as 
actually  stating  that  it  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
{Dorypkora  deeemlineata) :  whereas  Dr.  Le  Baron  is  really  very  doubtful 
about  it,  as  he  had  only  the  testimony  of  a  ^^Mr.  Jos.  Taylor,  of  Somo- 

•  Synonymy. — ^This  species  was  originally  described  by  Palisot  de  BeauYois  as 
Coreus  Uneolatia^  but  by  some  mistake  toe  specific  name  linearis  was  attached  to  the 
plate.  Dr.  Harris  refei^d  the  species  to  tne  genus  Phyiocoris  of  FaUen,  using  the 
specific  name  Uneolaria.  lu  a  foot-note  to  the  Flint  edition  of  Harris,  Uhler,  misled 
by  Beauvois's  plate,  accuses  Dr.  Harris  of  misquoting  in  using  HneolarU  for  Hnearia, 
Meantime  it  had  been  described  by  Say  (ed.  Le  Conte,  I,  340)  as  Cap»H8  ohlinealus. 
This  name  we  adopted  in  the  American  Entomologist,  I,  227,  276, 291,  and  U,  276 ;  also,' 
in  our  Second  Missouri  Report,  p.  113,  and  in  our  Seventh  Missouri  Beport,  p.  26. 
Packard,  following  Uhler's  foot-note,  uses  the  name  Phytooorie  linearis^  ana  Le  Barou 
calls  the  species  Capnus  linearis.  Wo  learn  from  private  correspoudooco  with  Mr. 
Uhler  that  it  should  be  placed  In  the  genus  Lygns,  and  the  species  is  given  at  Lyffus 
lineolaris  in  Qlover's  Manuscript  Notes,  EemipUra,  Washington^  1876. 
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nauk,"  and,  after  discussing  the  matter,  he  oondades:  ^^I  am  ineUned 
to  believe,  after  all,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  observations  may  have  been 
correct."  (Italics  oars.)  Glover's  other  citation  of  the  camivoroas 
haUts  is  even  worse.  He  says:  <<The  American  Entomologist  (1, 228) 
reports  it  as  destroying  the  eggs  of  other  insects."  What  was  actoaUy 
said  in  the  American  Entomolo^  is:  ^< The  mass  of  yellowish-white 
eggs  deposited  in  dose  connection  under  the  shriveled  bark  of  sudi 
pear  twigs  as  were  poisoned  and  killed  by  the  punctures  of  the  olive- 
yellow  bug  {Capsue  oblineatue  Say)  came  duly  to  hand."  Olover  has 
of  course  taken  our  remarks  concerning  the  punctured  twigs  as  refer- 
ring to  the  eggs.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug 
is  ever  carnivorous.  The  following  quoted  passages  are  from  our  Sec- 
ond Missouri  Beport : 

<<  Its  puncture  seems  to  have  a  peculiarly  poisonous  efBect.  on  which 
account,  and  fix>m  its  great  numbers,  it  otten  proves  a  reaUy  formidable 
foe.  It  is  especially  hard  on  young  pear  and  quince  trees,  causing  the 
tender  leaves  andyoung  shoots  and  twigs  to  turn  black,  as  though  they 
had  been  burned  by  fire.  On  old  trees  it  is  not  so  common,  though  it 
frequently  congregates  on  such  as  are  in  bearing,  and  causes  the  young 
fruit  to  wither  and  drop.  I  have  passed  through  potato  fields  alons 
the  Iron  Mountain  Bailroad  in  May,  and  found  almost  every  stalk 
blighted  and  black  fh>m  the  thrusts  of  its  poisonous  beak,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  this  bug  was  some  years  ago  actually  accused  of 
being  tiie  cause  of  the  dreadml  potato-rot. 

^This  bug  is  a  very  variable  species,  the  males  being  generally  much 
darker  than  the  females.  The  more  common  color  of  the  dried  cabinet 
specimens^is  a  dirty  yellow,  variegated  as  in  the  figure  with  black  and 
dark  brown,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  is  a  yellow  Y, 
sometimes  looking  more  like  a  Y,  or  indicated  by  three  simple  dots  on 
the  scutel  (the  little  triangular  piece  on  the  middle  of  the  back  behind 
the  thorax).  The  color  of  the  living  specimens  is  much  fjresher,  and  fre- 
quently inclines  to  olive-green.  The  thorax,  which  is  finely  punctured, 
is  always  finely  bordered  and  divided  down  the  middle  with  yellow,  and 
each  of  the  divisions  contains  two  broader  longitudinal  yellow  lines, 
very  fluently  obsolete  behind.  The  thighs  sdways  have  two.  dark 
bands,  or  rings,  near  their  tips. 

<<  As  so(m  as  vegetation  starts  in  the  spring,  the  mature  bugs  which 
vrinter  over  in  all  manner  of  sheltered  places  may  be  seen  collecting  on 
the  various  plants  which  have  been  mentioned.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  may  be  found  buried  between  the  expanding  leaves,  and  at  this 
time  they  are  sluggish,  and  may  be  shaken  down  and  destroyed ;  but  as 
the  sun  gets  warmer  they  become  more  active,  and,  when  approached, 
dodge  from  one  side  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  or  else  take  wing  and  fiy 
away.  They  deposit  their  eggs  and  breed  on  the  plants,  and  the  young 
and  old  bugs  together  may  be  noticed  through  most  of  the  summer 
months.  The  young  bugs  are  perfectly  green,  but  in  other  respects  do 
not  differ  fh>m  their  parents  except  in  lacking  wings.  They  hide  be- 
tween the  flower-petals,  stems,  and  leaves  of  different  plants,  and  are 
not  easily  detected.  Late  in  the  faXL  none  but  ftiU-grown  and  winged 
bugs  are  to  be  met  with,  but  whether  one  or  two  generations  are  pro- 
duced during  the  season  I  have  not  fully  ascertained,  though  in  all 
probability  there  are  two."* 

Since  this  article  was  prepared,  this  bug  has  been  detected  in  a  new 
habit  that  has  proved  quite  serious  to  strawberry-growers  in  Southern 

*Q«orge  F.  Oaamer,  in  the  Kan$<u  Farmer  of  November  10,  1870,  •tatet  defiuitely 
thftt  there  are  two  broHOcU  in  Kamat. 
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Illinois.  It  punctures  ttie  yonng  or  green  froit^  cansmg  what  is  known 
among  strawberry-growers  as  ^^  bnttoning,"  i.  0.9  a  partial  or  even  com- 
plete drying  and  bfu^deuing  of  the  berry.  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  last 
report  on  the  Insects  of  Illinois  (Thirteenth  Beport  of  the  State  Bnto* 
mologist),  devotes  an  extended  article  to  this  insect,  among  the  other 
species  treated  of  as  injuring  the  Strawbeny,  and  indulges  in  some 
critidsms  of  the  statements  of  previous  authors  in  referenoe  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  puncture  of  the  bug,  as  indicated  in  the  passage 
from  our  previous  writing  which  we  have  quoted  (p.  313).  Based  on 
statements  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Wier,  of  Lacon,  111.,  and  on  his  own  observi^ 
tions  of  the  effects  of  the  bug  on  strawberries,  he  discredits  its  poisonous 
influence,  remarking  that  it  would  require  *Hhe  very  strongest  etvidenoe 
to  warrant  a  belief  in  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon.''  He  fiirther 
argues: 

^^It  is  contrary  .to  the  order  of  nature  that  a  habit  of  this  Bmt 
should  be  acquired,  unless  it  were  beneficial,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  species  acquiring  it.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  show  that  the 
plant-bug  would  be  benefited  by  any  such  supposed  i)oisoning  of  its 
own  food,  but  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  would  be  seriously  ii^nred 
thereby,  since  this  would  at  once  amount  to  the  prompt  destruction  of 
the  very  parts  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  drawing  its  own  food 
supply.^ 

Our  own  evidence,  and  that  of  Harris  and  others  whom  we  might 
quote,  is  rejected  on  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  we  were  not  an- 
ciently familiar  with  the  common  blights  of  fruit  trees  to  distingmsh 
between  them  and  the  effects  of  this  insect,  and  that  Harris  was  equally 
ignorant  of  the  appearance  of  the  potato-rot  and  confounded  ft  with  the 
work  of  this  bug.  We  feel  confident  of  the  correctness  of  oar  own 
observations,  however  little  the  poisonous  effiBct  may  be  apparent  in 
other  cases,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  peculiar  ^<  buttoning'' 
of  the  strawberry,  now  admittedly  produced  by  this  insect,  is  very  good 
confirmation  of  a  poisonous  and  withering  influence,  as  all  analogy  would 
indicate  that  no  such  peculiar  result  wo^  follow  fh>m  a  simple,  innocn- 
ous  puncture,  whether  by  an  insect  or  by  some  delicate  instrument. 
The  general  argument  of  its  being  ^^  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature," 
&c.,  seems  to  us  to  be  without  force;  for,  on.*such  grounds,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  any  injurious  insect^s  work  that  jeopardizes 
the  welfare  or  life  of  the  plant  which  it  injures.  It  is  like  arguing  that 
the  poisonous  effect  of  a  mosquito  puncture  must  be*a  myUi  because 
the  irritation  so  often  results  in  the  death  of  the  irritator,  and  because 
it  is  known  that  other  Diptera  puncture  still  more  sharply  without 
poisonous  effect.  We  recognize  the  general  application  of  the  law 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Forbes ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  universal  appli- 
cation^ and  has  little  force  against  a  general  feeder  like  this  Lygns. 
The  history  of  natural  science  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  erroneous 
conclusions  deduced  from  general  law  as  against  inductive  fact,  and 
on  Prof.  Forbes's  reasoning  it  were  impossible  to  account  for  the  devel- 
opment of  any  poisonous  influence  (as  the  sanguinary  taste  of  Leptos, 
the  deadly  effects  of  minute  micro-organisms,  etc},  and  all  parasites 
should,  like  the  mythical  vampire,  do  their  work  without  irritation,  or, 
for  that  matter,  without  ill  effect.  Indeed,  the  argument  would  be 
unworthy  of  further  notice  were  it  not  intended  to  invalidate  the  observ- 
ations of  others. 

REMEDIES. 

'^In  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  are  enabled  to  counteract  the  in- 
jurious work  of  noxious  insects  the  moment  we  thoroughly  comprehend 
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their  habits  and  peculiarities.  Bat  there  are  a  few  which  always  defy 
oar  efforts.  The  Tarnished  Plant-bag  belongs  to  this  last  class,  for  we 
are  idmost  powerless  before  it  from  the  foot  that  it  breeds  and  aboands 
on  snch  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  weeds,  and  that  it  flies  so  readily 
from  one  to  the  other.  Its  flight  is,  however,  limited,  and  there  can  be 
no  better  prophylactic  treatment  than  clean  coltore,  for  the  principal 
damage  is  occasioned  by  the  old  bugs  when  tiiey  leave  their  winter 
quarters  and  congregate  on  the  tender  buds  and  leaves  of  young  fruit 
stock }  and  the  fewer  weeds  there  are  to  nourish  them  during  the  sum* 
mer  and  to  protect  them  during  the  winter,  the  fewer  bugs  there  will 
be.  The  small  birds  must  also  be  encouraged.  Applications  of  air- 
slaked  lime  and  sulphur  h^ve  been  recommended  to  keep  them  off,  but 
if  any  application  of  this  kind  is  used  I  incline  to  think  that,  to  be  effect- 
ual, it  must  be  of  a  fluid  nature,  and  should  recommend  strong  tobacco* 
water,  quassia-water,  vinegar,  and  cresylic  soap.  •  •  •  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  bugs  are  extremely  fond  of  congregating  upon  the  bright 
ydlow  flowers  of  the  cabbage,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  blooms  very 
early  in  the  season,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  i>ear8ons  who  have 
been  seriously  troubled  with  this  bug,  and  who  live  in  a  sufficiently 
southern  latitude  where  the  plant  will  not  winter-kill,  to  let  a  patch  of 
cabbages  run  wild  and  go  to  seed  in  some  romote  comer  of  the  fEuma,  in 
order  that  the  bugs  may  be  attracted  thither  and  moro  readily  destroyed 
than  when  scattered  over  a  larger  area.^ 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  in  the  forogoing  quotation,  we  have, 
fortunately,  much  moro  effectual  and  satisfactory  romedies  that  have 
come  into  use  since  that  was  written.  Professor  Forbes,  in  tbe  elabor- 
ate article  already  alluded  to,  shows  quite  conclusively  m>m  a  series  of 
ezperimc.  ts  that  Pyrethrum  is  perfectly  effective  as  an  agent  in  de- 
strc^ying  this  bug ;  and,  further,  that  the  kerosene  emulsion,  while  not 
satisfactoiy  if  too  weakly  diluted,  is  an  effective  remedy  and  will  be 
found  available  for  field  use  if  sprayed  in  dilution  containing  not  less 
than  6  per  cent,  of  kerosene. 

THE  FALSE  CHnTOH-BUG. 

{Kysim  angustatua  XJhler.) 

Order  Hetebofteba;  t^amily  Phygadioid^. 

[Plate  V  J  Fig.  2.] 

PAST  HISTOEY  AND  HABITS. 

In  the  Westef-n  Planter  for  June  29, 1872,  we  published  the  first  notice 
of  this  itiHCCt.  lu  Phillipa^  Southern  Planter  of  about  September  1, 1872, 
Mr.  William  B.  Howard  published  a  rather  meager  description  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Nyaitts  raphanus  u.  sp.  This  was  copied  in  the 
Country  Oentleman  for  September  15,  and.  appeared  in  the  OanadioA^ 
Entomologist  for  Kovember,  1872.  In  our  Fifth  Missouri  Entomological 
Report,  published  April  18, 1873,  we  gave  a  more  extended  description 
under  the  name  Nysius  destructor  n.  sp.,  abandoning  the  name  raphanus 
at  Uie  author's  request,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  species  is 
so  variable  <Hhat  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  some  of  the  specimens 
differ  from  the  European  thymic  oi*  from  N,  angusiatus  Uhler,  and  it  is 
baroly  possible  that  future  comparison  will  show  specific  identity  be- 
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tweeu  some  or  all  of  the  three.''  Mr.  P.  B.  Uhler,  oar  best  authority, 
at  that  time  considered  it  distinct^  however,  but  has  reoentiy,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  (13th  Bep,  Ins.  Ills.,  1884,  p.  105)  jostifled  oar 
earlier  impression  by  concluding  that  destructor  is  a  synonym  of  angui- 
tatus. 

In  the  False  Ohinch-bng  we  have  again:  a  very  general  feeder  and  a 
very  injurious  insect.  We  first  learned  of  its  injuries  in  May,  1872, 
when  it  was  sent  us  fix)m  Clarksville,  Mo.,  as  damaging  grape-vines. 
We  have  since  either  found  it  or  had  it  reported  on  strawberry-plants, 
young  apple-graffcs,  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes,  beets,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
purslane,  and  mustard.  Professor  Forbes  treats  of  it  as  a  strawberry 
enemy,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  cruciferous  plants  and  to  avoid  the  eer^Js. 
As  a  cabbage  insect  it  was  particularly  injurious  at  Manhattan,  Kana^ 
in  1873,  as  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  that  place.  On 
potatoes  it  is  especially  injurious.  At  some  of  the  Ml  meetings  (1872) 
of  the  Meramec  (Missouri)  Horticultural  Society  complaints  were  made 
of  a  new  habit  which  the  Gkinch-bug  had  of  injuring  potato- vines,  and 
of  crowding  on  the  tubers  and  injuring  them  after  they  were  dug.  The 
False  Ohinch-bug  was  undoubtedly  the  insect  observed.  The  popular 
name  of  ^<  False  Ohinch-bug''  was  adopted  from  the  fact  that  we  fee- 
quently  received  this  species  fh>m  correspondents,  who  sent  It  under  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  true  Ohinch-bug. 

'^  In  common  with  all  other  true  bugs,  this  insect  feeds  by  suction, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  injures  a  plant  is  by  depriving  the  same  of  its 
juices  and  causing  it  to  wilt.  Potato-leaves  sent  me  by  Mr.  Stone 
(of  Kansas  Oity,  Mo.)  presented  the  appearance  of  Plate  V,  Fig.  2,  a, 
.  showing  little,  rusty,  circular  specks  where  the  beak  had  been  inserted, 
and  littie  irregular  noles,  which  looked  more  as  if  made  by  some  flea- 
beetle,  one  of  which,  the  Oucumber  Flea-beetle  {Haltica  cucumeris  Harr.), 
is  known  to  thus  injure  potato-leaves."— (Fifth  Eep.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  112.) 
.  The  young  wingless  bugs  are  of  a  paler  color  than  fhe  adults,  with 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  dark  lines  on  the  head  and  tiiorax. 
The  pupa  (Plate  Y,  Fig.  2,  b)  has  the  front  part  of  the  body  marked 
with  more  distinct  red  and  brown  lines,  with  the  abdomen  paler,  and 
with  longitudinal  pinkish  mottlings.  When  occurrin|^  in  force  these 
bugs  will  crowd  on  a  plant  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  them,  and, 
sucking  its  sap,  soon  cause  it  to  wilt  and  die.  They  are  active  ana 
readily  take  alarm,  the  winged  individuals  arising  in  swarms  when 
disturbed.  In  early  morning,  however,  they  are  more  sluggish  and 
hide  in  wilted  leaves.  Wet  weather,  as  with  the  true  Ohinch-bug,  is 
extremely  unfavorable  to  their  development. 

The  number  of  brootls  in  the  course  of  a  year  has  not  yet  been  deta^ 
mined,  but,  from  analogy,  there  are  probably  two  or  three,  and  the  insect 
hibernates  mainly  in.  the  perfect  state  under  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1872  we  found  them  very  abundant  in  aU  stages,  collecting 
under  purslane,  and  they  doubtless  make  frequent  use  of  this  spread- 
ing and  close-fitting  weed  for  winter-quarters.  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  thinks  that  the  insect  breeds  only  where  the  purs- 
lane grows.    The  eggs  have  not  yet  b^en  observed  or  described. 

BBMEDIES. 

The  best  preventive  of  the  injuries  of  this  insect  will  be  fbund  to 
consist  in  clean  cultivation,  which  wei  have  so  strongly  urged  in  the  case 
of  the  true  Chinch-bug.  We  have  shown  that,  like  the  latter,  it  winters 
under  all  sorts  of  field  rubbish,  and  the  careful  burning  of  old  weeds 
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and  trash  will  nndoabtedly  nmoh  lessen  its  nnmbers.  This  is,  in  fact, 
almost  the  only  practical  method  of  fighting  it.  Mr.  Howard  states 
that  the  application  of  lime  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  bnt  seemingly 
without  result.  On  account  of  the  habit  which  the  bugs  nave  of  clusfer- 
iDg  in  shriveled-up  leaves  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants, 
he  advises  going  through  the  garden  or  field  with  a  pail  containing  live 
coals,  into  which  such  leaves  are  dropped  after  plucking  them  of^  In 
small  gardens  the  adoption  of  this  remedy  might  pay,  but  we  would 
advise  the  substitution  of  water  with  a  film  of  kerosene  on  its  surCace 
finr  the  live  coals.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  available  two  insect- 
icides that  had  not  come  into  use  when  we  first  wrote  on  this  insect. 
These  are  pyrethmm  and  kerosene  emulsion,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  Professor  Forbes  found  perfectly  satisiactory  as  against  the  Tar- 
nished Flaoit-bug  (LygvM  Uneolaris^  Beauv.),  and  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  advise  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  against  the  False  Ohinch- 
bug,  which,  in  habit  and  characters,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  species 
eKperimentedon. 

THE  CABBAGE  PLANT-LOUSE. 

{Afhis  brassicw  Linn.) 

Older  HoMOPTEAA;  Family  AtbXdtdjA. 

[Plate  Vn;  Fig.  4.] 

PAST  mSTOBY  AND  HABITS. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis  is  without  much  doubt  an  imported  Insect.  Fitch 
shows,  by  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1791,  that  it  was  already  known  in  this  country  at 
tiiat  early  date,  and  states  that  it  was  probably  introduced  shortly  af- 
ter the  cabbi^se-plant  itself  was  brought  over.  Li  Europe,  as  in  this 
country,  it  occurs  commonly  on  the  turnip,  radish,  field  cress  {IsoHs 
timgiaria)  shepherd's  purse  {Oapsella  Imrsarpastoris)^  and  charlock  {Brets- 
Hea  arv&nris),  in  addition  to  cabbage,  and  upon  this  last  plant,  accord- 
ing to  Buckton,  ^^  it  often  crowds  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
foliage  in  such  numbers  that  the  leaves  become  hidden  by  the  living 
mass.  Indeed,  sometimes,  weight  for  weight,  there  is  more  animal  than 
vegetable  8ub)^»nce  present.  The  leaves  then  become  putrid,  offensive 
in  odor,  and  quite  disgusting  to  the  eye.''*  This  is  a  common  sight  in 
this  country  also,  and  frequently  whole  fields  of  cabbage  are  rendered 
nnfltforthe  market  by  the  work  of  this  species. 

It  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  where  the  Cabbage  is  culti- 
vated, from  Korthem  New  lork  to  Southern  Georgia,  and  were  it  not 
for  its  numerous  natural  enemies  it  would  rank  as  the  most  serious  of 
the  insect  foes  of  this  plant. 

It  is  found  upon  the  under  side  of  the  loosened  outer  leaves  of  the 
cabbage,  or  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  compacted  inner  leaves,  either 
wandmng  about  singly  or  settled  in  large  groups.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  June  or  July,  and  remains  until  cold  weather.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober. 1871,  we  noticed  great  numbers  of  this  aphis  flying  in  the  city 
of  Samt  Louis,  filling  the  air  In  every  direction  and  flying  into  people^s 

r  Monogrftph  of  the  Bzitidi  Aphides,  n,  34. 
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eyes  and  ears.  l%e  weather  had  been  veiy  warm  previoasly,  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November  the  plants  in  the  tomip-Aelds  around 
the  city  were  swarming  with  the  lice. 

LIFB  HISTORY. 

Oommon  as  the  insect  is,  its  life  history  has  not  been  fally  worked 
out.  But  two  forms  have  been  observed  by  Buckton  and  Thomas — ^the 
winged  and  the  wingless  viviparous  females.  Gartis  described  what  he 
took  to  be  the  winged  male,  but  from  his  description  it  is  evident  that 
he  mistook  all  winged  females  for  males.  Fitch  follows  him  in  this 
error,  in  that  he  uses  the  following  sentence  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  Ourtis  without  credit  to  that  author:  ^^  In  August,  September,  and 
October  the  old  wingless  females  are  seen,  resting  stationary,  with  their 
bills  inserted  into  the  leaf,  pumping  out  ite  juices,  surrounded  by  their 
ysung  brood  all  similarly  employed,  with  here  and  there  a  toin^ed  male 
walking  lazily  about  over  the  backs  of  his  kindred."  After  this  state- 
mentFitch  recognized  Ourtis'smistake,  andsays :  ^^  The  winged  Individ- 
ufids,  Mr.  Curtis  takes  it  for  granted,  are  males:  but  they  certainly  are, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  females,  and  show  tne  tip  of  the  ovipositor 
slightly  projecting,  like  a  tail,  from  the  end  of  the  body.  So  we  may 
safely  say  that  neither  the  male  nor  the  oviparous  female  is  known. 

The  wingless  viviparous  female  has  a  rather  long  oval  body,  covered 
with  a  whitish  mealy  coat.  When  this  coat  has  been  removed  by  im- 
mersion in  alcohol  or  otherwise,  the  body  is  seen  to  be  of  a  grayish- 
green  color,  with  eight  black  spots  down  each  side  of  the  back,  increas- 
ing in  size  towards  the  posterior  end.  The  antennad  are  green,  with 
black  tips,  and  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and  the  eyes,  legs,  and  tail 
are  black.    (PL  VH,  Fig.  4,  6.) 

ISie  young  when  first  hatched  are  oval,  shining,  bright  yellow  in  color, 
and  lack  the  mealy  coat. 

The  winged  viviparous  female  is  yellowish-green,  with  the  eyes,  head, 
neck,  and  thoracic  lobes  black,  and  the  antennad  and  nectaries  dark 
brown.  The  legs  are  dusky-brown  and  hairy ;  the  tail  is  dark-green  or 
brown  and  also  hairy :  the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  stout,  coarse  veins 
and  dark  stigma.    (PI.  YU,  Fig.  4,  a.) 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Oonceming  the  European  natural  enemies  of  the  Oabbage  Aphis, 
Buckton  says  {ibid.) :  <<  Several  species  of  SyrphidfiB  and  Ichneumonidad 
act  effectively  as  checks  upon  the  increase  of  A.  hrasaiccB.  The  larv» 
of  the  former  Dipterous  flies,  living  in  the  midst  of  snch  plenty,  soon 
gorge  themselves  and  become  of  great  size.  Amongst  the  latter  Hy- 
menopterous  parasites  may  be  mentioned  several  genera  of  apUdi- 
vorons  Ichneumons,  as  Oeraphrofij  Trionyx^  and  Ooruna.  Acommonform 
is  a  J3y,  which  appears  to  be  Trionyx  ra/pas  Curtis.  In  September,  often 
nine-tenths  of  a  colony  will  bo  strack  by  this  parasite,  the  aphides,  in- 
stead of  passing  from  their  pupa  state  into  the  imago,  will  turn  brown 
and  hard  from  the  deadly  action  of  the  grub,  which  solitarily  inhsAits 
each  individual.'' 

Similarly  in  this  country  we  have  many  natural  enemies  of  this  aphis, 
and  among  them  an  Ichneumonid,  which*  is  very  closely  allied  to  and 
almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the  Trionyx  rwpw  just  mentioned. 
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(See  Gartis'  Farm  Insects,  p.  71.)  This  parasite  was  received  at  the 
De])artmeDt  February  27,  ISSO,  from  J!^orfolk,  Ya.,  and  was  described 
as  Trioxys  piceus  by  Mr.  Oresson  in  the  Annnal  Report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1879,  page  260.  This  same  parasite  was  bred  by  ns  at  Saint 
Louis  as  long  ago  as  1871. 

REHEBIEB* 

The  remedy  of  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke,  as  recommended  by 
Fitch,  Curtis,  Thomas,  and  otliers,  is  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  apd 
applications  of  soot,  afihes,  lime,  and  washes  of  tobacco-water  and 
other  materials  seem  ineifectual.  Strong  whale-oil  soap  solution,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  so  far  tried  which  affords  any  satis- 
faction. This  is  highly  recommended  by  Prof.  W.  R  Lazenby,  formerly 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Gomell  University.  Taschenberg 
(Naturges.  d.  wirbellosen  Thiere)  recommends  sprinkling  with  soap-suds 
treated  with  quassia,  and  also  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  fresh  walnut 
leaves. 

Here,  again,  the  pyrethrum  inftision  will  destroy  a  large  nnmber  of 
the  insects  which  work  in  such  exposed  situations  that,  they  can  be 
easily  reached  by  a  spray,  while  the  waxy  material  which  they  excrete 
is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  perfectly  shed  a  watery  solution,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  allied  species.  But  the  kerosene  emulsion  will 
prove  more  satis£ACtory  than  any  of  the  other  insecticides  mentioned. 

THE  CABBAGE  AITTHOMYIA. 

(Anthomyia  hrassicw  Bouch&) 

Order  DiptbrA;  family  ANTHOMYiDiB. 

[PlateVni;  Fig.  6.] 

PAST  HI8T0RT;  HABITS. 

The  Cabbage  Fly  has  only  been  positively  known  in  this  country,  so 
fEur  as  we  can  ascertain,  since  1856,  and  waa  in  all  probability  introduced 
from  E^^ope  at  some  date  prior  to  this,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  doabt 
but  that  our  species  is  identical  with  the  European  Anthomyia  irassiocB 
of  Boudi6«*  Curtis  has  given  accounts  of  the  insect  and  its  habits  in 
the  Oarden^f?  Chronicle  and  in  his  Farm  Insects,  and  Taschenberg  has 
treated  of  it  in  his  Naturgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere.  In  this 
country  Fitch  gives  a  good  account  of  it  in  his  Eleventh  Report  on  the 
Insects  of  Few  York  (1867),  and  it  has  received  some  attention  from 
writers  in  the  different  agricultural  periodicala.  Mr.  Lintner  has  also 
written  at  length  upon  the  species  in  his  First  Report  as  State  Entomol- 
ogist of  New  York  (1883). 

According  to  Fitch,  the  maggots  were  very  abundant  and  destructive 
in  Kew  York  State  in  1856  and  1857,  infesting  turnips  and  rutabagas  as 
well  as  cabbages.  There  can  be  littie  doubt  but  that  the  work  of  these 
larvsB  is  one  of  several  causes  of  "club-root''  in  cabbage.  Appearing 
in  spring,  the  flies  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  stems  at  or  near  the 

*  This  species  is  considered  by  Sohiner  and  others  as  a  probable  synonym  oi  A, 
rufiot^  Meigen. 
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snrfiace  of  the  ground.  The  maggots,  hatching,  work  their  way  down- 
wards and  feed  upon  the  root,  sometimes  simply  grooving  the  bark,  but 
more  often  boiing  into  the  interior.  Frequentiy  they  are  so  numerous 
that  many  of  the  young  plants  are  killed  outright;  again,  however,  they 
simplv  check  the  gro^^  and  cause  the  malformation  of  titie  root,  known 
^  ^^  Club-root,"  when  the  leaves  take  on  a  yellowish  hue  and  the  plant 
wilts  at  noonday.  Curtis  says:  ^^ On  pulling  up  the  stalks  of  some  cab- 
bages recently  cut,  I  found  the  roots  enlarg^,  lumpy,  and  carious,  and, 
on  opening  them,  they  were  hollow,  with  tiie  maggoti9  of  the  Gabbage- 
Fly,ftall-grown,  in  cavities."  Of  course  by  fiarthegreatestdamageisdone 
to  the  young  plants,  which  are  less  able  to  stand  tiie  constant  drain  upon 
ttieir  ^txJily .  The  work  of  these  maggots  upon  tumix>s  is  well  described 
by  Fitdi,  as  follows: 

^' These  maggots  infest  the  turnip  and  ratabaga  also,  mining  an 
irregular  burrow  in  the  interior,  or  inhabiting  eroded  spots  upon  their 
outer  surfEice.  Sometimes  a  small  roughened  spot  is  seen,  Mipearing 
like  a  crack  in  the  skin  of  the  turnip,  with  its  edges  rough  and  ragged 
and  turned  outward,  and  on  paring  off  this  roughened  spot  a  plump 
white  maggot  is  come  upon,  lying  in  a  cavity  it  has  made  there  for 
itself.  At  other  times  a  large,  er^ed  spot  occurs,  which  is  filled  with 
wet  and  slimy  dirt.  On  removing  this  dirt  the  surface  is  found  to  be 
rough  and  wdjrty,  with  little  grooves  here  and  there,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  maggot.  Sometimes,  also,  a  maggot  is  seen  with  only  its  antericHr 
end  imbedded  in  the  turnip,  leaving  a  third  or  half  the  length  of  its 
body  projecting  out  therefrom." 

The  number  of  broods  in  the  course  of  a  season  has  not  been  accu- 
rately followed  in  any  given  latitude,  but  there  are  at  least  three,  and 
the  insect  hibernates  both  in  the  larva  state  in  the  roots  and  in  the 
puparium  state  underground.  According  to  Curtis,  the  adult  flies  also, 
doubtless,  hibernate  in  cracks  and  crevices.  Taschenberg  states  that 
there  are  annually  three  generations  in  Germany,  and  that  both  the 
flies  and  pupsB  hibernate.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  this  insect  was 
in  June,  1867,  when  Prof.  A.  ^.  Prentiss,  then  at  the  State  Agricult- 
ural College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  of  the  larvae,  with  an 
account  of  their  gnawing  and  excoriating  both  the  stems  and  roots  of 
cabbages,  and  thereby  doing  much  damage.  They  transformed  June 
21-25,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  pnparia  (Plate  YIU,  Fig. 
4,  b)  of  a  honey-yellow  color,  some  lighter,  some  darker,  and  the  first 
flies  issued  June  29  onward.  We  have  since  (in  1878)  found  the  species 
not  only  working  in  the  normal  way  in  the  roots,  but  also  burrowing  in 
the  stout  midribs  of  the  leaves.  From  June  8-13  quite  a  number  of 
the  perfect  flies  were  obtained. 

•       NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Bouch6  has  reared  the  parasitic  Alysia  manducatar  Panzer  from  the 
larvte  of  several  Anthomyians,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  similar 
parasites  have  been  reared  froifi  the  species  in  this  country.  The  Sta- 
phylinid  beetle — Aleochara  anthomyiw — ^has  been  bred  by 'Mr.  P.  S. 
Sprague,  at  Boston,  from  the  puparium  of  A.  brassiece  and  published  by 
him  as  a  true  parasite-  (American  Entomwlogisty  Vol.  II,  pp.  302,  370). 
More  recently  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  {ihid.^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  99)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  but 
he  gives  no  evidence  of  other  than  predaceous  habits  on  the  part  of  the 
adults. 
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REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  which  have  thus  far  been  proposed  may  be  summed 
np  as  follows : 

Dip  the  roots,  as  the  young  cabbages  are  transplanted,  in  oil  or  lye 
of  ashes.    (Bouch6.) 

Pull  up  and  remove  infested  plants  on  the  first  symptoms  of  insects 
at  the  roots.  Carry  them  away  and  burn  them  and  fill  up  the  hole  from 
which  they  were  removed  with  brine  or  lye  of  ashes.    (Curtis.) 

"In-  other  instances  where  the  maggots  have  made  great  havoc  with 
the  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli,  gardeners  have  collected  large 
quantities  of  the  brown  pupsB  from  the  roots  with  the  hope  of  checking 
their  increase ;  and  as  the  transformations  of  the  insect  are  in  rapid 
succession,  it  must  have  a  good  effect."    (Curtis). 

Apply  salt  to  the  field  at  the  rate  of  86  bushels  per  acre  and  mix 
with  surface  4  inches  deep.  Also  water  the  plants  with  mixture  of  one 
gallon  soapsuds  to  one  gallon  of  gas- water.  Beware  of  fresh,  unrotted 
manure ;  use  none  that  is  not  thoroughly  rotted.    (Curtis.) 

Sift  powdered  tobacco  on  the  leaves  as  a  preventive. 

P.  T.  Quinn,  in  his  Money  in  the  Garden,  states  that  he  offered  $100 
for  a  remedy  for  the  maggot,  and  received  a  large  number  in  reply. 
Those  which  gave  the  best  results  were,  dusting  the  roots  of  the  cab- 
bages with  fine  bone-dust,  and  the  application  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
caustic  shell-lime  to  each  plant,  first  '<  removing  a  little  earth  from 
around  the  stem,  putting  on  the  lime,  and  then  replacing  the  soil." 

Taschenberg  gives  a  remedy  taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6 
Imp^riale  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou,  XVIII  (1855),  No.  3,  which  is  to 
scatter  coal  dust  around  the  roots  of  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  the 
field,  leaving  here  and  there  a  plant  untouched.  The  flies  in  laying 
their  eggs  avoid  the  spots  where  the  coal  dust  lies  and  seek  out  the 
unprotected  plants,  which  will  thus  act  as  traps,  since  they  can  at  the 
proper  time  be  pulled  up  and  the  maggots  and  pupae  at  the  roots  de* 
stroyed.  This  seems  to  us  the  most  rational  remedy  yet  proposed,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  used  with  good  results.  Slaked  Ume 
or  ashes  can  undoubtedly  be  substituted  for  the  coal  dust  (Kohlenpul- 
ver)  mentioned  by  Taschenberg. 

It  is  certain  frt)m  the  statement  of  European  observers  that  this  spe- 
cies winters  largely  in  the  pupa  state,  therefore  late  fall  plowing  will 
jnrove  a  partial  preventive.  Since  it  seems  highly  probable  that  many 
of  the  larvsB  also  hibernate,  the  pulling  up  and  burning  of  the  stalks 
and  roots,  after  the  cabbages  have  been  cut,  is  much  to  be  recommended. 

Since  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  against  the  root-inhabiting  form 
of  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  we  have  recommended  it  for  all  root-feeding 
insects,  and  that  it  is  satisfactory  against  this  Cabbage  Autiiomyia  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  in  1880.*  A  small  hole 
is  made  in  the  earth  near  the  main  root  of  the  plant  by  forcing  in  a 
small  stick,  and  about  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  is  poured  in, 
when  the  hole  is  quickly  filled  in  with  earth,  which  is  pressed  down  with 
the  foot.  In  every  case  the  insects  were  killed  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  In  the  use  of  this  substance  the  extreme  inflammability  of  its 
vapor  must  be  remembered,  and  where  much  of  it  has  to  be  used  in  the 
ground  a  good  injector  should  be  obtained,  like  the  Gastine  injector  so 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  in  France.  As  a  safer  and  simpler 
remedy  we  strongly  recommend  the  kerosene  emulsion. 


""Amerkam  EntamohgUt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  264. 
21  A— ^84 
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THE  CABBAGE  OSOimS. 

{Oscinis  brassiew  n.  sp.) 
Order  Dipteea;  Family  Osoinid-E. 
.    [Plate  Vm,  Fig.  6.1 

On  Jane  17, 187G,  we  noticed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Loais  cer- 
tain cabbage-leaves  were  mined  by  the  larvae  of  some  insect  Upon 
opening  the  mines,  however,,  nothing  was  found  but  a  number  of  Hymen- 
opterous  pupae,  undoubtedly  of  parasites  upon  the  original  miner,  A  few 
days  later  the  mining  larva  was  found.'  It  was  Dipterous,  pupated  un- 
der ground,  and  a  single  fly  was  bred  June  30.  In  1882  (June  26)  the 
same  insect  was  found  mining  cabbage-leaves  in  Georgetown,  D.  0. 
At  this  time  the  larvae  were  all  fall-grown  and  pupated  two  days  lat^. 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  all 
the  specimens  died.  The  mine  is  an  irregular  paJe  trail,  ranging  from 
0.6°^°»  to  2°^  in  diameter^  often  turned  on  itself  and  coalescing  to  form 
Irregular  patches  and  with  dark  excrementitious  points.  The  miner  is 
a  light  yellowish-green  maggot  with  black  mouth-parts. 

Although  this  insect  seems  rare  at  present,  it  may  at  any  time  be- 
come sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  injurious,  and  it  is  well  to  study  it 
in  advance.  It  seems  closely  related  to  the  Clover  Oscinis  ( Osoinis  trifolii 
Burgess)  treated  in  the  Department  Beport  for  1879.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  notes,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  broods, 
but,  judging  from  analogy,  there  are  probably  at  least  three  annual  geii* 
erations,  and  the  insects  winter  underground  in  their  puparia. 

DSSOEIPTrVB. 

Oscinis  brassioje  n.  sp.— Closely  resembles  Osdnis  tfifoUi  Bargees.  Differs  only  in 
tbe  foUo'wing  particulars :  The  eyes  are  narrowly  margined  with  black,  tbe  border 
at  apex  being  pronounced  and  wide.  The  soutellar  spots  are  narrow,  not  so  wide  as 
in  irifolii.  Abdomen  yeUow  only  on  venter,  not  margined  with  yellow.  Middle  and 
hind  tibiffi  pronouncedly  fuscous.  Third  and  fourth  wmg-veins  more  widely  diveigent 
than  in  trifolii. 

Described  from  1 9 ,  June  30,  1876,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Xarta.-*Length  of  ftdl-grown  larva  4.19"^,  width  of  penultimate  Joint  0.9"»b. 
Color  light  yeUowish-green.  Skin  nearly  smooth,  the  raised  Junctures  of  the  BCg- 
ments  each  marked  wiui  ftom  6  to  12  transverse  lines  of  minute  granulations.  The 
head  is  difficult  to  observe^  as  it  is  usually  withdrawn  with  the  prol^oracic  joint 
into  the  meso-thoracio  Joint.  It  is  pointed  anteriorly,  and  the  characteristic  black 
rake,  with  its  eight  teeth,  forming  the  mouth-parts,  is  plainly  seen  even  when  the 
head  is  entirely  telescoped.  The  prothoraoio  spiracles  are  mounted  on  short,  stout 
tubercles,  which  are  proportionately  smaller  than  those  of  ififolii.  The  anal  Joint 
appears  very  blontljr  rounded,  not  sharply,  and  obliquely  truncate  as  with  irifoln  and 
mahcB,  The  anal  spiracles  are  mounted  on  long,  slender  papillae,  directed  backwards 
and  paraUel  with  each  other.  The  penultimate  Joint  bears  four  very  stout,  conical, 
tubercles  directed  posteriorly,  two  of  which  are  subdorsal  and  two  sublaterai;  also 
two  smaller,  subventral  tubercles.  The  anal  Joint  can  be  drawn  partiaUy  within 
the  pre-anal,  and  when  its  protruding  papiUn  are  added  to  the  larse  tubercles  of  the 
latter  joint  tiie  posterior  end  of  the  wAj  seems  to  fairly  bristle  wi&  points. 

Puparium. — Length  2»°^.  Broadly  oval  seen  in  dorsal  profile;  convex  above  and 
flattened  beloy^  Color,  brown  when  living  and  nearly  white  after  the  fly  has  issued. 
The  prothoracio  and  anal  spiracles  project  at  either  end,  but  are  not  so  prominent  as 
with  trifolii.    The  skin  is  smooth^  and  but  ten  joints  show. 
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THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

(OaU^tenus  ^etua  Uhler.) 
Order  Obthopteba;  Family  Acbididjb. 

This  omnivorous  insect  naturally  does  not  neglect  Cabbage  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  and  we  have  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  food-plants 
of  this  species  in  our  Seventh  Missouri  Report.  For  a  full  account  of 
this  insect  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commission  and  to  our  last  three  Mis- 
souri Beports. 

8UCCES87VL  IHTBOBUCTIOV  OF  A  PAKASITE  OF  THE  IKFOBTBD 

CABBAGE  WOBM. 

In  our  last  Annual  Beport,  while  speaking  of  the  parasites  of  the  Im- 
ported Cabbage  Worm  {Pieris  rapce)^  we  considered  the  question  of  the 
miportation  of  one  of  the  commoner  European  parasites,  viz.,  Apantelea 
gUmeratuSj  Linn.,  recounting  our  former  efforts,  and  also  those  of  Mr. 
Otto  Lugger,  of  Baltimore,  to  introduce  and  colonize  it^  From  all  we 
can  learn  firom  the  letter  received  from  Mr.  Luggei:,  his  effort  proved 
unsuccessfhl.  We  how  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  successfhl 
introduction  of  the  species  in  thevioinity  of  Washington.  We  received 
during  the  past  winter  a  number  of  cocoons  from  Mr.  G.  O.  BigneU,  of 
Plymouth,  Eng.,  a  portion  of  which  had  already  given  forth  the  peiroct 
flies,  but  a  large  number  of  which  still  contained  the  pupa.  The  flies 
began  to  come  out  during  the  early  spring,  and  on  the  23d  of  April 
last  we  had  liberated  45  specimens  of  both  sexes  in  a  cabbage  fleld  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  We  also  left  instructions  to  have  others  liberated  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  issued,  after  our  departure  for  Europe,^  and  finally, 
in  May,  a  number  of  cocoons  were  placed  upon  one  particular  cabbage 
plant. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  during  the  fall,  upon  re- 
yisiting  the  same  cabbage  field  in  November,  two  masses  of  cocoons  were 
found,  with  the  shrunken  larvae  which  the  insects  had  preyed  on,  many 
rods  away  from  those  deposited  in  May^  From  some  of  the  cocoons 
found  in  autumn  the  flies  were  obtained,  and  proved  to  be,  as  the  co- 
coons indicated  they  would,  the  very  same  Apanteles  glomeratuB.  Thus 
we  have  absolute  proof  of  the  successful  introduction  and  propagation 
of  the  species,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  its  discovery  fix>m  year  to 
year  at  points  more  and  more  remote  from  the  place  of  introduction. 


GENERAL  TRUTB8  IN  APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY.^ 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlenien  of  the  Oeorgia  State  Agricultural  Society: 

On  your  programme  I  am  booked  for  an  essay  on  <^  Insects  Destructive 
to  Southern  Agriculture."  Your  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Grier,  is  respon- 
sible for  that  title,  for  I  had  no  idea  what  it  was  to  be  till  the  circular 
was  received,  on  the  very  day  of  my  departure  from  Washington.    In 

*  An  address  delivered  February  12, 1884,  by  C.  V.  Riley,  before  the  Georgia  State 
Agrioultare  Society  at  ita  annual  meeting  in  Savaimah. 
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the  mean  time,  in  pondering  the  question  what  to  present  to  you,  I  con- 
cluded it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  state  some  general  truths  of  universal 
application  than  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  dillereut  species  of  injurious 
insects,  which  the  members  of  this  society  must  be  interested  in — com- 
ing, as  they  do,  from  all  parts  of  a  State  with  such  vast  and  varied 
agricultural  interests.  Hence,  the  hasty  notes  which  I  shall  present  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  essay,  and  if  they  must  have  a  title,  would 
better  reflect  some  **  General  Truths  in  Applied  Entomology."  It  will, 
however,  afford  me  great  pleasure  at  the  close  to  give  more  specific  in- 
formation in  answer  to  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Insects  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
average  townsman,  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  certain 
lectual  and  household  pests,  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  fact  or  have 
any  other  feeling  than  repugnance  and  contempt  for  the  annoying  hexa- 
pods  of  his  acquaintance.  Tet,  as  scavengers,  as  pollinizers  of  onr 
flowers  and  fruits,  or  as  feed  for  other  animals,  they  not  only  vitally 
concern  man,  but,  philosophically  considered,  are  seen  to  -be  essential 
to  his  very  existence. 

We  receive,  also,  some  direct  benefits  from  insects.  They  supply  us 
with  the  sweetest  of  sweets,  our  very  best  inks  and  dyes,  and  our  finest 
robes  and  tapers,  to  say  nothing  of  various  acids,  lacs,  and  waxes } 
while  few,  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  have  any  just  idea  of  the 
importance  of  insects  and  their  products  as  articles  of  human  diet. 

But  the  benefits,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  man  derives  from 
insects,  must  always  appear  trifling,  compared  to  the  injury  they  inflict 
on  our  agriculture. 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  the  country,  as  the  white  man  found  it, 
insects,  doubtless,  took  their  proper  place  in  nature's  economy,  and 
rarely  preponderated  in  any  direction  to  the  injury  of  the  wild  plants 
scattered,  for  the  most  part,  sparsely  throughout  their  range.  Har- 
mony between  organisms',  in  the  sense  of  the  widest  inter-relation  and 
inter-dependence,  had  resulted  in  the  long  course  of  ages.  But  civilized 
man  violated  this  primitive.harmony.  His  agriculture,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  encouragement  and  cultivation,  in  large  tracts,  of  one  species 
of  plant  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  he  denominates  weeds, 
gave  exceptional  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  such  insects  as 
naturally  fed  on  such  plants.  In  addition  to  this  inevitable  increase  oi 
species  thus  encouraged^  many  others  have  been  unwittingly  imported 
from  other  countries,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce 
with  those  countries ;  for  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  worst 
weeds  and  the  worst  insect  pests  of  American  agriculture  are  importa- 
tions from  Europe.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  undue  increase  of  our  na- 
tive species,  as  above  noted,  we  have  to  contend  with  these  introduced 
foreigners,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Fitch  declared  America  to  be 
the  land  of  insects,  for,  as  compared  to  Europe,  we  are  truly  bug-ridden. 

As  I  have  stated  (Encyclopaedia  Americana:  Agricultural  Ento- 
mology) :  <^The  losses  occasioned  by  insects  injurious  to  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  are,  in  the  aggregate,  enormous,  and  have  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000  annually.  It 
will  never  be  possible  to  fidly  protect  our  crops  from  the  ravages  of  the 
many  species  that  injuriously  affect  them;  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
economic  entomologist  to  prevent  as  much  of  the  loss  as  x>ossible  and 
at  the  very  least  expense.  To  do  so  effectually,  the  chief  knowledge 
required  is  of  an  entomological  nature,  i.  e.,  the  full  life-history  and 
habits  of  the  different  species ;  and  this  implies  a  great  deal  of  close 
and  accurate  work  in  field  and  laboratory.    By  means  of  it  we  learn 
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which  species  are  beneficial,  aud  which  injurioas;  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe  is  of  the  first  importance  in  coping 
with  l^e  latter,  for  it  is  a  notorioas  fact  that  the  farmer  often  does  more 
harm  than  good  by  destroying  the  former  in  his  blind  efforts  to  save  his 
crops. 

^<A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  published  of  late  years  on  the 
subject  of  economic  entomology,  much  of  it,  however,  at  second  hand ; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  original  workers  are  few.  That  comparatively 
small  progress  has  hitherto  been  made,  is  due  to  this  last  fact,  as  well 
as  to  tiie  intricacies  and  complex  nature  of  the  subject.  The  economic 
entomologist,  to  do  effectual  work,  must  possess,  not  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  ii\jurious  species,  and  its  habits,  with  which  he 
wishes  to  deal,  but  must  study  its  relations  to  wild  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  particular  cultivated  crops  it  affects.  He  must  also  study  it  in  its 
relations  to  other  animals.  Indeed,  its  whole  environment  must  be 
considered,  especially  in  connection  witii  the  farmer's  wants,  the  natu- 
ral checks  which  surround  it,  and  the  methods  of  culture  that  most 
affect  it.  The  habits  of  birds,  the  nature  and  development  of  minute 
parasitic  organisms,  such  as  fungi,  the  bearing  of  meteorology,  must  all 
be  considered^  and  yet,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  study  of  all  these 
bearings  implies,  he  will  frequently  fail  of  practical  results  without  ex- 
periment and  mechanical  ingenuity." 

The  earlier  writers  on  applied  entomology,  as  Peck,  Harris,  Fitch, 
Walsh,  Le  Baron,  Glover,  did  good  work  in  unraveling  the  life  myste- 
ries of  injurious  species,  and  framed  their  advice  to  the  cultivator  from 
these  entompgraphic  studies.  Mere  study  of  this  kind  alone,  however, 
while  essential,  is  not  often  productive  of  those  important  practical  re- 
sults which  follow  when  it  is  combined  with  field  work  and  experiment 
by  competent  persons  and  upon  scientific  principles.  Many  of  the  rem- 
edies proposed  and  recommended  in  the  agricultural  press  are  either 
ridiculous  or  else  based  on  misleading  empiricism,  and  economic  ento- 
mology, as  a  science,  is  of  comparatively  recent-date. 

The  time-limit  of  this  paper  will  permit  but  the  briefest  reference,  by 
wa,Y  of  illustration,  to  some  of  the  means  alluded  to.  I  have  already 
inmcated  the  prime  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the' 
species  to  be  dealt  with — a  knowledge  that  can  come  only  by  direct  and 
careM  inductive  research  carried  on  sometimes  during  many  years;  for 
every  insect  exists,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  in  four  different 
states,  three  of  them  more  or  less  abruptly  marked  by  metamorphosis 
and  each  with  habit  and  environment  peculiar  to  it  Thus  the  same 
species  may  inhabit  earth,  air,  and  water  at  one  or  the  other  period  of 
life,  and  yet  be  quite  incapable  of  a  change  of  environment  at  any  one 
period.  It  took  me  five  years,  with  a  number  of  observers  at  command, 
to  definitely  settle  some  points  in  the  life-history  of  the  Cotton- worm 
{Alctiaxylinaj  Say),  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment— its  liberal  premium,  its  superior  and  sub-commissions  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  at  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years — there  is  much 
that  is  yet  mooted  in  reference  to  the  Grape  Phylloxera.  You  have  all 
heard  of  this  insect,  and  perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  its  habits  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  complicated  problems  with  which  the  economic 
entomologiBt  often  has  to  deal.  I  quote  in  substance  from  one  of  my 
reports : 

**The  full  life-history  of  the  species  exhibits  to  us  no  less  than  five 
different  kinds  of  eggs.  1.  The  regularly  ovoid  egg,  0.25*"*"  long  and 
half  that  in  diameter,  of  the  normal,  agamic,  and  apterous  female,  as  it 
is  found  upon  the  roots.    2.  The  similar  but  somewhat  smaller  egg  of 
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the  gall-inhabitiiig  mother.  3.  The  female  egg  from  the  winged  mother, 
rather  more  ellip^oal  and  0.4°^™  long  when  matured.  4.  The  male  egg 
£ix>m  same,  ^  less  in  length  and  rather  stouter.  5.  The  impregnated 
ogg  0.32*^  long,  still  more  ellipsoidal  and  with  peculiar  sculpture  and 
anal  i>oint.  We  have  also  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  an  egg  from,  the 
winged  mother  increasing  from  0.34°"°"  (its  size  when  laid)  to  0.4°*'^  (its 
size  just  before  hatching),  giving  birth  to  a  perfect  insect  OA^"^  long, 
and  this  without  any  nourishment,  laying  an  egg  0.32°'"'  long.  A 
being  thus  bom,  and  without  food  whatsoever,  lays  an  egg  very  nearly 
as  large  as  that  flrom  which  she  came. 

<^  We  have,  farther,  the  spectacle  of  an  underground  insect  possess- 
ing the  power  of  existence  even  when  confined  to  its  subtemmean  re- 
treats. It  spreads  in  the  wingless  state  from  vine  to  vine,  and  ftom 
vin^ard  to  vineyard,  when  these  are  a^acent,  either  through  passages 
in  the  ground  itself  or  over  the  surface ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  able  in , 
the  winged  condition  to  migrate  to  much  more  distant  points." 

The  recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  and  habits 
of  q[>ecie8  has  been  great,  but  leaves  yet  an  immense  field  for  ftatme 
lesearch. 

iQSects  probably  outnumber  in  species  all  other  animals  combined^ 
some  350,000  having  already  been  described,  and  fully  ns  many  more 
remaining  yet  to  be  characterized.  The  proper  and  conscientious  duur- 
actcnization  of  a  genus  or  species  of  some  microscopic  creature  involves 
as  much  labor  as  that  of  one  of  the  higher  animals.  Of  the  above  num- 
ber a  goodly  proportion  are  injurious  to  cultivated  crops.  Lintner  re- 
cently records  no  less  than  176  affectiug  the  Apple. 

Of  insecticides  any  number  of  substances  have  been  recommended 
and  many  of  them  tried  with  more  or  less  satis&otion.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  lime^  sulphur,  soot,  salt,  wood-ashes,  corrosive  sublimate^ 
naphtha,  naphthalme,  turpentine,  alum,  carbolic  acid,  phenyle,  cyanide 
of  potassium^  blue  vitriol,  ammonia,  alkalies,  benzine,  vinegar,  sul- 

Shuric  add,  quassia,  vitriol  (the  sulphate  of  copper),  hot  water,  &a 
[ost  of  these  may  be  successfully  used  for  specific  purposes,  either  diy, 
in  liquid,  or  in  vapor }  but  the  three  most  useful  insecticides  of  genend 
application  in  use  during  the  early  days  of  economic  entomology  in  this 
countxy  and  up  to  within  a  few  years,  were  undoubtedly  tobacco,  white 
hellebare.  and  soap.  Tobacco-water  and  tobacco-smoke  have  long  been 
empk^ea  against  Aphides  and  othef  delicate  insects,  and  are  mostuse- 
fbL  A  quite  recent  advance  in  its  use  is  by  vaporizing.  The  vapor  of 
nicotine  is  most  effectual  in  destroying  insects  wherever  it  can  be  con- 
fined, as  in  greenhouses.  Thus  the  boiling  of  tobacco  in  such  a  green- 
house is  as  effectual  as  and  less  iivjurious  to  the  plants  than  tibe 
older  methods  of  syringing  a  decoction  or  of  fumi^tion  by  burning; 
while  experience  by  Mr.  William  Saunders  at  the  Department  of  i^- 
rieulture  during  the  past  two  summers  shows  that  the  vapor  gradually 
arising  fix)m  tobacco-stems  strewn  on  the  ground  and  regularly  moist- 
ened is  likewise  effectual. 

White  hellebore,  either  dry  or  in  liquid,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  insecticides  against  Tenthredinid  larv®,  otherwise 
known  as  Mse-caterpillars,  of  which  the  Imported  Ourrant-worm  (JVe- 
matus  ventrieosus)  IB  a  familiar  type^  while  soap,  syringed  in  strong 
suds,  will  kill  some  soft-bodied  plant-destroyers,  and  when  used  as  a 
paint  on  the  trunks  of  trees  is  an  excellent  repellant  against  the  par- 
ents of  different  borers. 

Transcending  in  importance,  however,  any  of  these  older  insecti- 
cides are  the  three  now  most  commonly  used  because  most  satisfactory. 
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They  are:  (1)  arsenical  compoands,  (2)  petroleam,  and  (3)  pyrethrum. 
The  first  act  throngh  the  stomach,  and  are  effectual  chiefly  against 
mandibnlar  insects ;  the  second  and  third  act  by  contact,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  more  general  application,  affecting  both  mandibular  and 
haustellate  species. 

The  use  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  in  the  field  dates  &om  the  year 
1871.  At  the  rate  of  50  grains  of  arseniate  of  soda  and  200  grains  of 
dextrine  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  this  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  ftimishes  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  insecticides  at  command,  and  Tarious  patented  combinations  of  it 
have  bem  extensively  sold  and  used.  Again,  one  pound  of  arsenic  and 
one  pound  <rf  sal-soda  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water  till  the  arsenic  is 
dissolved,  and  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  forty  gallons  of  water, 
is  also  a  good  formula.  The  chief  merits  of  arsenic  are  cheapness  and 
solubility.  Its  demerits  are  its  white  color,  which  makes  it  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  harmless  substances  of  the  same  color,  and  its  tendency 
to  bum  the  plant.  Paris  green  or  Soheele's  green  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively used  than  any  other  arsenical  compound,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  satisfoctory  insecticides.  I  first  used  this  poison  against 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  {Zhryphora  lO-lineata)  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  but  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  article,  reported  ad- 
versely upon  it.  (First  Beport  on  Insects  of  Missouri  for  1868,  p.  116.) 
Qeorge  Liddle,  jr.,  of  Fairplay,  Wis.,  experimented  with  it  the  same  sum- 
mer, and  with  one  part  of  the  green  to  two  of  flour,  found  it  eminently 
saturactory  (American  Untomologist^  I,  p.  219),  and  firom  the  time  he  an* 
lumnoed  his  experience — ^May  25, 1869 — ^in  the  Galena,  111^  Gazette^  the 
green  beeame  rapidly  i>opuIar  against  the  Doryphora.  I  first  recom- 
mended it  in  1872  for  the  Cotton-worm,  and  its  use  gradually  extended 
to  other  leaf-eating  insects,  until  hundreds  of  tons  have  been  sold  for 
inseetioide  purposes  in  a  single  year.  It  is  used  dry  with  various  dilu- 
ents, as  ashes,  plaster,  flour,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the  green 
(if  pure)  to  twenty-five  up  to  one  hundred  parts  of  the  diluent.  Flour 
as  a  diluent  has  tiie  great  advantage  of  causing  greater  adhesiveness 
and  pemianenoe.  In  liquid  suspension  Paris  green  can  be  used  at  the , 
rate  of  one  pound  to  from  forty  up  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
The  liquid  should  be  kept  oonstantiy  stirred,  and  a  Uttle  dextrine  or 
other  substance  added  to  give  adhesiveness  is  an  advantage. 

A  reftise  obtained  in  the  manu&cture  of  aniline  dyes,  and  known  as 
<<  London  purple,^'  is  the  third  important  arsenical  compound  that  I 
will  mention  in  this  connection.  It  consists  of  lime,  arsenious  acid  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  was  first  used  by  me  against  the  Ootton- 
wortn  and  other  insects  in  1878,  and  more  fully  and  thoroughly  in  1879. 
It  is  used  with  diluents,  either  wet  or  dry,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  Paris 
green ;  whUe  for  some  insects  ex][>erience  has  shown  it  to  be  less  satis- 
fnetory  than  Paris  green,  for  many  others  it  is  equally  effective,  and 
has  t£e  great  advantage  over  Paris  green  of  being  vastly  cheaper 
(costing  on  an  average  but  five  cents  against  sixty  cents  per  pound) ; 
of  covering  twice  the  ground,  wdght  for  weight;  of  being  more  sol- 
uble, less  poisonous,  more  adhesive  and  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  of 
deoiaed  color,  so  that  when  intelligently  used  it  is  in  all  ways  preferable. 

Petroleum,  in  its  various  forms,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
Hie  most  effective  insecticides  in  our  possession,  all  oily  substances 
bdng  particularly  deadly  to  insects.  Unfortunately,  tliey  are  also 
injurious  to  plants,  and  one  of  the  problems  the  solution  of  which  I 
have  had  in  mind  for  many  years  has  been  their  use  in  such  dilution 
as  to  kill  the  insect  without  iiijury  to  the  plant.    Befined  kerosene 
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has  been  used  to  Br  limited  degree,  by  forcible  attenuation  in  water  and 
spray,  wbile  some  plants  withstand  doses  of  the  pure  oil.  But  the  safe 
and  general  use  of  kerosene  for  the  purpose  under  consideration,  dates 
from  the  year  1880.  Of  the  various  substances  used  in  attempts  to 
emulsify  and  mix  kerosene  with  water,  none  are  more  satisfactoiy  than 
soap  and  milk,  both  being  everywhere  accessible  and  cheap,  MUk  was 
first  suggested  in  1880,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard,  while  carrying  on  ex- 
periments for  me  against  the  Cotton-worm,  and  subsequent  experiment, 
especially  by  another  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  H.  6.  Hubbard,  has  given 
us  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  making  the  emulsion 
.  quickly  and  x)ermanently.  An  emuLsion  resembling  but^  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  few  minutes  by  churning  with  a  force  pump  two  parts  of 
kerosene  and  one  part  of  sour  milk  in  a  pail.  The  liquids  should  be  at 
about  blood  heat.  This  emulsion  may  be  diluted  with  twelve  or  more 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  emulsion,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  may  be 
applied  with  the  force  pump,  a  spray  nozzle,  or  with  a  strong  garden 
syringe.  The  strength  of  the  dilution  must  vary  acoording  to  the 
nature  of  the  insect  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  fhe 
plant;  but,  finely  sprayed  in  twelve  parts  of  the  water  to  one  of  the 
emulsion,  it  will  kill  most  insects  without  iiyury  to  the  plant*  An 
equally  good  emulsion  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Kerosene,  2  gallons;  common  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  1  gaUon. 

Heat  the  mixture  of  soap  and  water  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to 
the  kerosene.  Chum  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and 
spray  nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  formB  a 
cream,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  adheres  without  oiliness  to  the 
surfieM^  of  glass.  Dilute' with  cold  water  before  using,  to  the  extent 
which  experience  will  indicate  is  best 

The  simplest  discoveries  -  are  often  the  most  valuable,  and.  this  dis- 
covery of  so  simple  and  available  a  means  of  diluting,  ad  libikim^  oil 
with  water  is  important  and  &r-reaching  in  its  practical  application. 
It  were  foolish  to  detain  you  with  details  of  the  several  directions  in 
which  it  has  proved  of  great  benefit,  and  which  are  recorded  in  my 
recent  writings,  especially  in  the  reports  of  the  entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1881-^82  and  1883,  and  in  BuUetinB  1 
and  2  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  that  Department. 

Pyrethn$m  roseunij  a  plant  native  to  the  Asiatic  countries  south  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  and  Pyrethrum  oinerarieefoliumy  a  native  of  Dal- 
matic, hare  long  been  known  to  possess  insecticide  proi>erties,  especi- 
ally in  the  iK>wder  from  the  dried  and  pulverized  flowers.  The  powder, 
sold  under  various  names  by  druggists,  was  chiefly  used  against  house- 
hold pests,  however,  and  though  Mr.  C.  Willemot,  as  early  as  1867,  in 
France,  and  Mr.  William  Saunders,  in  1879,  in  Canada,  tried  it  in  powder 
form  on  some  that  are  injurious  to  plants,  its  importance  as  a  field  in- 
secticide did  not  appear  till  in  1880,  when,  in  prosecuting  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  we  discovered  that  it 
could  be  used  in  liquid  solution.  During  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881, 
I  succeeded  in  importing  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  of  both  species, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  above  named  commission,  distributed  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  of 
establishing  its  cultivation.  Since  then  large  quantities  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  species  provBd  to 
be  hardy  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  our  country,"  and  Mr.  G.  N. 
Milco,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has,  for  some  years,  cultivated  cimerarim/olium 
quite  extensively  at  great  profit,  the  product  being  sold  under  the  name 
i£  ^^Buhach."   The  insecticide  property  dwells  in  a  volatile  oil.   It  acts 
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only  by  contact,  and  its  action  on  many  larv»  is  marvelous,  the  small- 
est quantity  in  time  paralyzing  and  ultimately  killing.  Its  influence 
in  the  open  air  is  evanescent,  in  which  respect  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
arsenicsd  products;  but  being  perfectly  harmless  to  plants  it  can  fre- 
quently be  used  on  vegetables  where  the  more  poisonous  substances 
would  be  dangerous.  Pyrethrum  is  supposed  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
Higher  animals,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  my  own  recent  experience  is 
that  the  fumes  in  a  closed  room  have  a  toxic  influence,  intensifying  sleep 
and  inducing  stupor;  while  the  experience  of  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell.  • 
with  the  powder  copiously  rubbed  on  a  dog,  showed  that  the  animal 
was  made  sick  and  was  aft'ected  in  the  locomotive  organs  very  much  as 
insects  are.  The  wonderful  influence  of  this  powder  on  insects  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  it  might  prove  useful  as  a  disinfectant  against  fevers 
and  various  oontagious  diseases  by  destroying  the  microzoa  and  other 
micro-organisms,  or  germs  which  are  believed  to  produce  such  diseases. 
It  should  be  tried  for  tliat  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  that^these  two 
plants  of  all  the  many  known  species  of  the  genus  should  alone  possess 
the  insecticide  property. 

0{  all  insecticides  to  be  used  against  root-feeding  or  hypogean  in- 
sects, naphthaline,  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon  are  the  chief.  Dr.  Ernst  Fischer,  in  a  recent  work,  haa  shown 
that  naphthaline  in  crystal  may  be  satisfactorily  used  under  ground, 
destroymg  by  slow  evaporation.  But  bisulphide  of  carbon  still  holds 
the  first  place  in  France  against  Fhylloxera  vastatrix.  It  is  conveyed 
beneath  the  ground  atfiie  rate  of  one-half  to  one  kilogram  per  vine  by 
special  iiyectors,  or  by  more  complicated  machinery,  drawn  by  horses. 
I  believe  that  petroleum  emulsions  will  supersede  it  as  an  underground 
insecticide,  and  prove  to  be  the  best  we  have,  cheapness,  safe^,  and 
efCLciency  considered.  This  glance  at  the  chief  insecticides  now  in  use 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  recent  progress  in  this  direction,  but  will 
convey  no  idea  of  the  far  greater  number  of  substances,  whether  drawn 
from  the  animal,  vegetal,  or  mineral  kingdom,  tiiat  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  found  wanting.  After  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory 
insecticide,  however,  yarious  important  problems  must  be  solved,  and, 
piurticularly,  how  to  apply  it  to  greatest  advantage,  having  safety  to 
man  and  stock,  harmlessness  to  plant,  and  economy,  in  mind.  The  so- 
lution of  these  points,  and  others  that  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  insect 
to  be  controlled  involve,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances and  appliances :  for  while  much  ingenuity  has  been  exhibited 
in  devising  mechanical  means  of  directly  destroying  noxious  insects 
without  insecticides,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  application  of  these  last 
that  the  greatest  mechanical  advances  have  been  made  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Here,  again,  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  I  cannot  enter  into  details. 
One  can  form  some  idea  of  the  recent  activity  ii^  this  direction  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  figures  in  the  First  ^port  of  the  United  States  Entomologi- 
cal Commission  on  the  Eocky  Mountain  Locust,  my  bulletin  on  the  Oot- 
ton-worm,  and  other  official  publications.  Perfection  here,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  mechanical  appliances  that  aid  man's  progress  in  art  and  sci- 
ence, is  usually  the  slow  outgrowth  of  tedious  trials.  However  brilliant 
the  original  theoretical  conception,  the  practical  details  are  almost  al- 
ways the  result  of  sheer  experiment  and  trial.  Failures  precede  suc- 
cess. Yet  success  will  usually  follow  in  xHX>portion  as  certain  principles 
are  kept  in  mind  covering  particular  needs  in  special  cases — ^principles 
deduced  from  entomological  studies. 
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It  will  already  have  been  gathered,  from  what  has  preceded,  ihaA  tbe 
chief  insecticides  are  applicable  in  liquid,  and  as  liquids  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  powders  in  field  use,  instruments  for  atomizing  and  dia- 
tributing  liquids  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  insecticide 
maebinery.  The  desiderata  in  a  spray-nozzle  are,  ready  regulation  of 
tbe  volume  to  be  thrown ;  greatest  atomizing  power,  with  least  tenden^^ 
to  clog;  facility  of  cleansing  or  ready  separation  of  its  compon^it 
parts;  cheapness;  simplicity,  and  adjustability  to  any  angle. 
>  I  will  content  myself  with  exhibiting  one  which  meets,  perhaps,  more 
of  these  requirements  than  any  other  in  use,  and  which  works  on  a  new 
principle  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  waa 
designed.  It  is  what  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in  my  late 
ofiicial  reports  as  the  eddy  or  cyclone  nozzle,  and  consists  of  a  small 
circular  chamber  with  two  flat  sides,  one  of  tnem  screwed  on  so  as  to 
be  readily  removed.  Its  principal  feature  con^sts  in  the  inlet  (hroo^ 
which  the*liquld  is  forced  being  bored  tangentially  through  its  y/faHl^  mo 
as  to  cause  a  rapid  whirling  or  centrifugal  motion  of  the  liquid  which 
issues  in  a  fannel-shaped  spray  through  a  central  outlet  in  the  a^jost* 
able  cap.  The  breadth  or  height,  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  sprav, 
depends  on  certain  details  in  the  proportions  of  the  parts,  and  espedallh^ 
of  the  central  outlet.  The  nozzle  originated  at  Seima,  Ala.,  in  the  fhll 
of  1880,  while  I  was  in  the  field,  wiw  my  assistants,  wortmig  at  con* 
trivances  for  the  destruction  of  the  Cotton-worm,  in  a  discmssicm  as 
to  wheUier  liquid  forced  taneentially  into  such  a  chamber  would  whirl 
or  not.  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  took  the  affirmative  pQnition,  and  experiments 
with  a  chamber  improvised  with  two  watcb  crystals,  in  which  tbe 
motion  of  the  liquid  could  be  observed,  proved  the  oorrectoess  of  the 
theory.  The  final  form  of  chamber  adopted  is  the  result  of  numberiees 
experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  my  work,  both  for  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agrieultui^ 
and  the  different  phases  of  its  development  may  be  seen  by  the  varioas 
models  which  I  have  brought  for  your  inspection. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention* 


KEROSENE  EMULSIONS. 

It  is  doubtfhl  if  in  the  history  of  economic  entomology  in  this  coun^ 
try  so  great  an  inf  petus  has  been  given  to  the  destruction  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  as  bt  the  discovery  of  the  simple  methods  of 
emulsifying  kerosene,  which  we  first  made  public  in  1880,  and  which 
have  been  ftilly  set  forth  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  from  this  Bureau 
since.  It  is  useful  against  many  plant-feeding  insects  which  are  not 
affected  by  other  insecticides,  and  since  we  announced  its  value  against 
underground  insects,  a  year  ago,  its  use  has  become  still  more  gen- 
eral. It  is,  however,  against  the  scale-insects  iiyurious  to  the  Onmge 
that  it  has  so  far  proved  most  satisfactoiy.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased 
to  state  that  Mr.  Hubbard,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  in  Florida,  re- 
IK>rts  that  success  has  everywhere  followed  its  judicious  use  in  all 
parts  of  that  State,  and  that  tlie  experience  of  another  year  warrants 
what  he  has  heretofore  said  in  its  behalf,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  su- 
persede all  other  insecticides  for  use  in  orange  groves  and  nurseries. 

Nevertheless,  former  warnings  against  the  use  of  mere  mixtores  or 
imperfect  emulsions  of  coal-oil  and  milk  or  soap  solutions  need  reitero* 
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tion.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all  who  use  kerosene 
as  an  insecticide,  that  it  can  be  considered  a  safe  remedy  only  when 
properly  emulsified.  The  formula  for  the  kerosene  and  soap  emulsion, 
as  found  most  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  is  as  follows : 

Keroeene 2gft]loii8=r67  per  cent. 

Common  0osp  or  wbale-oil  soap i  P<wuid  ?     ~»  ^ 

Water 1  gallon  \""**^  ^^,  ^^^' 

Heat  the  tolation  of  soap  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to  the  keroeene.  Chum  the  mix- 
tare  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray-nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minntes.  The  emul- 
sion^ if  perfect,  forms  a  cream,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  should  adhere  without 
olliness  to  the  surface  of  glass.  Dilute,  before  using,  one  part  of  the  emulsion  with 
nine  partsof  oold  water.  The  above  formula  gives  three  gallons  of  emulsion,  and 
makes,  when  diluted,  thirty  gaUons  of  wash. 

The  kerosene  and  soap  mixture^  especiaUy  when  the  latter  is  warmed^ 
f6rms  upon  Very  moderate  agitation,  an  apparent  union ;  but  the  mix- 
ture is  not  stable,  and  separates  on  standing  or  when  cooled  or  diluted 
by  the  addition  of  water.  A  proper  emulsion  of  kerosene  is  obtained 
only  upon  violent  agitation.  It  is  formed,  not  gradually,  but  suddenly: 
in  riiort,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  ^Mt  comes^  like  butter.  The  time  re- 
quired in  churning  depenas  sconewhat  upon  the  violence  of  the  agita- 
tion, but  still  more  upon  the  temperature,  which,  however,  need  not  be 
much  above  blood  heat. 

When  obtained,  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  and  soap  is  known  by  the 
perfect  union  of  tne  ingredients,  and  the  absence  of  oiliness,  so  that 
the  liquid  clings  to  the  surface  of  glass  or  metal.  It  resembles  a  rich 
Gream,  more  or  less  thickened  acconling  to  the  proportion  of  soap  used 
in  tiie  mixture. 

These  details  have  been  ftdly  set  forth  in  previous  reports,  but  it 
seems  necessary  to  again  refer  to  them,  because,  while  the  value  of  the 
kerosene  emulsions  as  insecticides  has  been  wioely  acknowledged,  the 
important  point  of  thorough  emulsification  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recc^l^nized,  and  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country  in  the  discussion 
of  this  new  application  of  au  old  remedy  have  very  generally  omitted 
to  mention  the  methods  by  which  a  perfect  emulsion  may  be  secured. 

Thus  in  a  horticultural  journal  of  wide  distribution  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: *^lfr.  B.  L.  Sturtevant,  director  of  the  experimental  farm  at 
Geneva^  TS.  Y.,  says  that  an  emumoHj  composed  of  one  ounce  of  common 
soap,  9ne  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  water, 
h^t  amtinuaUy  stirred  while  ueing  to  prevent  the  oilJUHMng  on  the  9ur* 
facCj  and  used  through  the  rose  of  a  water-pot,  will  destroy  all  worms 
(on  cabbage)  that  get  thoroughly  wet  with  the  mixture,'*  &c.  The 
italics,  which  are  our  own,  sufficiently  indicate  the  unstable  nature  of 
the  mixture,  to  which  this  writer  wrongly  gives  the  name  emulsion. 

An  officer  ot  another  State  institution,  having  become  a  discoverer 
of  the  means  of  diluting  kerosene  by  emulsification  with  milk,  shortly 
after  our  publication  of  this  method,  repeatedly  recommended  a  mixture 
of  kerosene  made  b^  stirring  simply,  admitting,  however,  that  ^<if  to 
be  used  very  extensively,  the  permanent  emulsion  might  be  more  con- 
vadrat." 

In  Florida,  where  the  original  directions  for  making  a  good  emulsion 
have  been  widely  distributed,  and  where  the  remedy  itself  is  rapidly 
coming  into  universal  use  among  truck  fiarraers,  as  well  as  orange  and 
flralt  growers,  there  is  still  need  of^greater  care^than  is  generally  given 
to  ^e  preparation  of  the  wash. 

Failure  in  forming  a  stable  emulsion  is  due  in  most  casca  to  insuffi- 
cient agitation  of  the  mixture.  The  emulsion  can  be  very  quickly  and 
MsQy  made  by  using  a  good  force  pump,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
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inserted  directly  into  the  liquid,  which  must  be  kept  in  constant  and 
violent  agitation  by  forcing  it  through  some  form  of  spray-nozzle  back 
into  the  same  receptacle.  A  pump  otherwise  good  is  less  adapted  to 
forming  an  emulsion  if,  instead  of  being  inserted  directly  into  the  pail, 
it  has  a  large  and  long  supply  tube,  in  passing  through  which  the 
liquids  are  comparatively  quiescent  and  consequently  have  a  tendency 
to  toparate. 

Another  ^equent  cause  of  failure  is  the  attempt  to  form  an  emulsion 
by  churning  together  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  and  a  large  quantity 
of  diluent.  Only  a  very  unstable  union  can  be  efTected  by  tills  means. 
The  very  essence  of  the  process  requires  that  the  oil  shall  be  broken 
down  by  driving  into  union  with  it  a  smaller,  or  at  most  an  equal, 
quantity  of  the  emulsifying  solution^  after  which,  if  a  genuine  emul- 
sion is  formed,  it  may  be  diluted  ad  libitum  with  water. 

During  the  past  year  a  few  cases  of  iiiy  ury  to  orange  trees  from  kero- 
sene are  reported  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  each  instance  arising  from  the 
use  of  unemulsifled  oil  in  the  wash.  A  single  case,  which  came  under 
his  observation,  will  serve  as  an  example  and  give  emphasis  to  what 
we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  mixing  the  insecticide. 
He  reports  as  follows : 

'<A  grove  of  about  one  thousand  trees,  of  all  ages,  had  been  twice 
sprayed  with  the  standard  mixture,  an  emulsion  containing  67  per 
cent,  of  oil,  diluted  ten  times,  with  beneficial  results  as  regards  infest- 
ing insects,  and  without  injury  to  any  of  the  trees.  A  month  or  two 
later  the  inside  branches  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  largest  trees 
of  bearing  age  were  given  a  third  application,  and  their  main  trunks 
thoroughly  drenched  with  the  liquid.  A  few  weeks  after  the  last  ap- 
plication four  of  the  trees  appeared  to  have  been  uyured,  and  upon  ex- 
amination more  or  less  of  tiie  bark  was  found  to  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  collar  of  the  tree.  The  dead  bark  .still  retained  a  strong  odor  of 
kerosene.  Two  of  these  treeef  died,  and  two  are  now  in  process  of  re- 
covery. 

'<An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  at  the  last  spraying  the  mix- 
ing of  the  wash  had  been  left  to  negro  field-hands,  who  had  dispensed 
with  the  preliminary  process  of  emidsifying  the  oil,  and  merely  mixed 
the  ingredients  for  each  30  gallons  of  wash,  churning  the  whole  together 
at  one  operation.  The  apparatus  used  was  a  large  force  pump  affixed 
to  a  barrel  and  mounted  on  a  cart.  As  the  motion  of  the  cart  Was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  kerosene  in  suspension,  it  separated  and  floated 
on  top  of  the  liquid  in  the  barrel.  Tbus  the  last  trees  sprayed  before 
mixing  each  fr^h  barrel  of  wash  received  nearly  pure  oil,  and  were 
severely  injured. 

<^  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  densely 
shaded  by  low  and  spreading  branches,  which  obstructed  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  probably  greatly  increased  the  severity  of  the  treat- 
ment by  retarding  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  from  the  saturated  sand 
and  thickened  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trees.^ 

In  Oalifornia  the  attempt  to  use  kerosene  oil  without  emu^sification 
has  been  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  Northern  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially when  crude  or  unrefined  petroleum  was  used.*  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  prejudice  which  has  existed  against  the  use  of  coal  oil 
in  any  form,  and  which  has  led  the  authorities  in  that  State  to  recom- 
mend in  preference  the  ftiost  heroic  remedies. 

*No  injury  to  orange  trees  from  the  application  of  refined  kerosene  in  any  form  has 
been  reported,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
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The  ofiBcial  remedy,  promulgated  by  the  State  inspector  of  fruit 
pests,  consists  of  an  application  of  caustic  soda  lye,  1  pound  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  or  concentrated  lye  and  water  in  equal  parts.  This,  according 
to  the  official  report,  "  temporarily  burns  the  foliage  and  new  wood, 
but  the  trees  afterward  made  new  growth.^  It  is  recommended  for 
application  only  in  winter,  when  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  dormant. 
For  summer  use,  a  mild  application  of  whale-oil  soap  qad  sulphur,  with 
tobacco  decoction,  is  recommended.  This  '*  so  checks  the  ravages  of 
the  8<»le  as  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other  trees  during  the  season,  and 
in  some  cases  proves  an  entire  success  in  the  destruction  of  the  pest." 
This  treatment  must  be  followed  up  in  winter  with  the  scorching  ap- 
plication of  lye  before  mentioue4l.* 

However,  a  reconsideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  lye  and  kero- 
sene washes  may  soon  be  expected  on  the  part  of  Galifomian  fhiit- 
growers.  Dr.  F.  S.  Chapin,  the  chief  horticultural  officer,  seems  to 
have  greatly  modified  his  views,  formerly  hostile  to  the  use  of  kerosene. 
In  a  recent  rei>ort,  although  still  advocating  lye  washes,  we  find  him 
accrediting  with  the  best  effects  a  higi  grade  of  kerosene,  applied  with 
a  spray  atomizer.  Again,  he  condemns  as  injurious  a  wash  containing 
kerosene  and  whale  oil ;  but  finally  declares :  "  On  the  whole,  crude 
petroleum  cannot  be  recommended ;  kerosene  has  never  hurt  the  trees, 
but  has  destroyed  the  scale." 

Meanwhile  the  lye  washes  appear  to  have  had  thorough  trial,  and 
with  not  altogether  satisfactory  results,  as  witness  the  following  com- 
munication found  in  several  agricultural  papers  of  California : 

"  We  hear  of  much  ill-success  with  the  common  remedies  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  scale  on  fruit  trees.  Whild  as  a  rule  scales  are  yet 
scarce  in  our  county,  still  wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance  tlie  hor- 
ticulturists have  failed  to  rid  themselves  of  the  pest  by  the  application 
of  the  official  remedies,  lye  and  whale-oil  soap.    ♦    •    • 

^^Many  of  the  trees  sprayed  with  strong  caustics  had  died  at  the  same 
time  as  the  scale,  and  the  real  gain  has  only  been  in  preventing,  the 
scale  from  further  spreading."! 

The  following  from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  19, 1884,  is  a  good 
example  of  recent  experiments  with  insecticides  in  California : 

"  I  first  used  crude  petroleum,  and  killed  about  thirty  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  and  almond  trees,  or  about  one-half  of  the  trees  treated.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  apple  and  pear  trees  were  injured,  but  none  died,  and 
no  scale  appeared  upon  them  that  year.  The  next  year  I  used  Ameri- 
can lye,  1  pound  to  two  galjons  of  water.  I  killed  the  scale,  but  it  came 
back  in  the  fall.  Last  year  I  experimented  with  lye  at  9^,  12'^,  15^, 
because  our  chief  horticultural  officer  recommended  1  ])0und  of  lye  to  1 
gallon  of  water.  The  lye  burned  up  tlio  bu<ls  of  tbe  Newtown  Pippin 
apple,  Bartlett  and  Exter  Beurre  pears,  and  I  had  little  fruit.  It 
burned  the  bark  also. 

"  The  12^  lye  did  some  damage  to  the  buds ;  9^  killed  the  bugs,  but 
did  not  injure  the  buds.  I  treated  my  trees  in  December.  The  bugs 
appeared  again  the  next  fall. 

**This  year  I  have  been  using  what  I  call  improved  kerosene  butter, 
and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  specific  for  the  scale  bug."  The  writer  adds 
a  formula  for  a  mixture  of  kerosene,  sweet  milk,  water,  and  whale  oil. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  {Pacific  Bural  PresSj  Jan- 
uary 12, 1884)  writes  that  he  tried  strong  lye,  and  also  strong  soap,  1 

•  Pticifio  Sural  Freas,  March  15, 1884 ;  also,  Wine  and  Fruit  Grower^  Iklay,  1884,  voL 
6,  p.  60. 
tGostav  EiBeu,  in  Fre$no  Bepublioan:  also.  San  Franoi$co  Merchant  February  1, 1884.^ 
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pound  to  1  gallon,  adding  salphnr^  but  has  ^^more  scales  than  ever." 
He  wrote  to  parties  whom  he  heard  were  .successfal,  and  learned  that 
<<no  one  had  met  with  any  better  success.^  One  man  nsed  2  pounds 
American  concentrated  lye  to  1  gallon.  The  application  <<  killed  some 
of  the  small  limbs^  and  cracked  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees,  and  on  some  of  those  trees  where  he  used  the  strong  solution  he 
finds  plenty  of  scale  bugs  yet."    He  had  expended  last  year  $900. 

"So  one  can  doubt  that  such  powerfully  caustic  applications  as  the 
above  will  kill  scale  insects  if  properly  applied.  The  fact  that  any  ia- 
sect  escaped  an  application  of  2  pounds  concentrated  lye  to  1  gallon 
of  water  shows  that  tbo  aid  of  a  good  spray-nozzle  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  use  of  a  good  insecticide.  In  the  experiments  recoixled 
abovoi  had  use  been  made  of  the  *' cyclone"  or  "eddy  jet"  nozzle,  de- 
scribed in  the  two  last  annual  reports  from  this  Bureau,  while  the  in- 
jury to  the  plant  might  not  have  been  less,  the  insects  at  least  would 
have  been  exterminated. 

Our  Oalifornia  correspondence  shows  also,  as  we  foretold  would  be 
the  case,  that  the  kerosene  ediulsion  is  making  headway  in  spite  of 
previous  prejudice. 


MiaCELLANEOVS  INSECTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  OIMBEX. 

(Cimbex  americana  LeacL) 

Order  Htmenopetra;  Eamily  Tenthbedinid^b. 

[Plate  V,  Fig.  L] 

INJURY  TO  WILLOWS;  A  NEW  HABIT. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  Admiral  Ammen,  who  is  noted  in 
Washington  for  his  devotion  to  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  brought 
us  specimens  of  this  large  saw-fly,  with  an  account  of  its  injuries  to  nis 
imported  willows,  not  as  usual  by  the  larva,  bnt  by  the  gnawing  of  the 
perfect  fly,  the  plantation  being  described  as  looking  as  if  a  Sie  had 
run  over  it,  or  as  if  it  had  suffered  by  a  severe  frost.  As  this  habit  was 
new,  so  far  as  we  have  any  records,  and  as  nothing  was  known  of  the 
mode  of  oviposition  in  the  species,  we  had  the  matter  investigated. 
The  tips  of  many  of  the  plants  were  found  to  be  dark-brown  and  dead; 
the  dried-up  portion  extended  2  to  4  inches  Irom  the  tip.  Upon  inves- 
.tigation  it  was  plain  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  very  fine  but 
deep  transverse  incision  just  below  the  dead  portion  of  the  willow,  the 
incision  often  extending  more  than  half  way  around  the  twig,  or  there 
being  a  number  of  smaller  incisions,  one  above  tlie  other.  (H.  V,  Fig.. 
1,  b.)  All  these  incisions  were  so  narrow  that  they  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  feeding  purposes ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances a  number  of  larger  marks— usually  of  an  oblong  shapes-were 
visible,  and  looked  as  though  they  had  been  made  for  food. 

According  to  Admiral  Ammen  this  injury  was  done  by  the  saw-flies 
in  the  latter  part  of  May ;  but  on  the  5th  of  June  the  flies  had  for  the 
most  part  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Schwarz,  who  made  examination  after 
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oar  departure  for  Europe,  found,  at  that  date,  but  a  single  female, 
sitting  on  a  branoli  of  about  6°»»»  in  diameter,  and  just  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting one  of  the  incisures  referred  to.  above.  The  insect  worked  its 
mandibles  in  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  manner^  and  made  but  little 
headway  in  cutting  during  the  three  or  four  minutes  he  watched  its 
workings.  Upon  examination  the  twig  was  found  to  contain  three 
such  incisures,  each  reaching  more  than  half-way  around. 

THE  £008  AND  MODE  Oit  OYIPOSIXION. 

• 

Whether  or  not  the  cutting  of  the  tips  is  made  for  feeding  purposes, 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  oviposition,  as  no  trace  of 
the  eggs  could  be  found  either  on  the  dead  part  of  the  twig  or  in  the 
living  portion  just  beneath.  The  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  epi- 
dermis and  parenchyma  of  the  lea£  When  looking  over  the  plants 
from  above,  the  place  of  oviposition  is  hardly  perceptible,  appearing  as 
a  very  slight^  blister-like  swelling,  accompanied  on  one  side  by  a  faint 
ferruginous  line,  but  otherwise  not  differing  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
lea£  On  the  underside,  however,  tiiese  blisters  were  ver^  plainly  visible, 
beinff  much  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  lea^  and  having,  in  tiie  more 
developed  condition,  a  reddish  tinge.  These  blisters  closely  resemble 
those  of  other  saw-flies,  which  insert  their  eggs  in  leaves  and  are 
usually  nearly  circular  in  ontiUne  (sometimes  nearly  oval),  and  distinctly 
elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  leaf,  though  otherwise  quite 
flat.  They  are  always  on  the  face  of  the  leaf,  usually  nearer  to  the  outer 
margin  than  to  the  midrib,  never  on  or  near  the  midrib  and  rarely 
extending  across  one  of  the  side  ribs.  Their  number  varies  from 
one  to  nine  or  more  on  a  single  leaf.  Where  there  are  several  they  are 
generally  situated  in  a  longitudinal  row^  the  individual  blisters  being 
then  always  separated  by  the  intervening  side-ribs.  Sometimes  two 
rows  of  these  blisters  are  found  on  the  same  leaf.  The  place  of  inser- 
tion of  the  ovipositor  is  always  plainly  visible,  as  a  nearly  straight  slit 
(usually  closed)  of  ferruginous  or  brownish  color  at  or  near  that  edge 
of  the  blister  which  is  nearest  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  thus  indicating 
that,  while  ovii>ositing,  the  female  fly  grasps  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with 
her  fore  legs.    (PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  a.) 

Leaves  infested  with  eggs,  although  not  rare,  were  by  no  means  so 
abundant  aa  should  have  been  exi>ected  from  the  extent  of  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  images.  A  great  many  plants  (and  among  them  many 
with  their  tops  cut  off)  were  not  infested,  while  occasionally  a  plant 
could  be  found  with  four  or  Ave  infested  leaves,  mostly  about  the 
middle  or  near  the  top  of  the  plant. 

The  egg,  when  about  ready  to  hatch,  is  oblong-oval,  somewhat  flat* 
tened,  and  with  its  shell  so  thin  and  pliable  that  it  not  only  loses  its 
regular  shape  by  the  slighest  pressure,  but  even  by  the  position  or 
movements  of  the  embryo  larva  within.  The  shell  is  perfectiy  hyaline, 
with  no  visible  sculpture  besides  some  fine,  irregular,  and  variable 
wrinkles.  Its  surface  is  very  sticky.  At  an  earlier  stage  the  egg  is 
elongate  and  nearly  cylindrical.  Through  the  whitish  epidermis  of  the 
blister  the  shape  of  the  egg  is  idways  readily  perceptible  as  a  trans- 
verse ({.  e.j  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf)  object 
of  a  decided  green  color.    (PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  c.) 

The  young  larva,  after  hatching,  remains  for  some  time  within  the 
blister,  but  finally  leaves  it  through  an  irregular  slit  at  the  middle  of  the 
epidermis.    Its  color  is  bluish-gray.    (PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  d.) 
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The  recently-excluded  larvsB  are  uniformly  curled  np  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf. 

Three  varieties  of  cultivated  willows  were  found  to  be  injured  by  the  • 
perfect  saw-fly,  while  egg-blisters  dould.only  be  found  on  two  varieties. 

REMEDIES. 

It  would  be  quite  practicable,  considering  the  small  area  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  conspicuous  sijse  of  the  insect  and  its  clumsy  movements, 
to  catch  the  perfect  flies  by  means  of  a  net ;  but  the  application  of  ar- 
senical poisons  would  be  surer,  and  would  also  rid  the  willows  of  many 
other  enemies. 

The  most  numerous  and  most  dangerous  of  these  enemies  is,  beyond 
question,  the  Willow  Galeruca  (Galium  decora  Say),  of  which  young 
larvsB  and  images  were  met  witn  everywhere  on  the  leaves.  The  char- 
acter of  its  injury  and  its  natural  history  do  not  appear  to  differ  from 
those  of  the  Imported  Elm  leaf-beetle  ( 6.  xanthomehma).  Its  eggs  are  a 
little  larger,  brighter  colored,  and  less  acuminate,  and  the  young  larvae 
of  darker  color,  but  not  otherwise  different.  Full-grown  larvsB  were  not 
found  early  in  June  and  only  a  few  egg-clusters.  Next  in  number  comes 
Colaspis  tristiSj  which  in  the  imago  state  preferably  feeds  upon  the  very 
young,  not  yet  fully  developed,  leaves.  Its  larva,  which  no  doubt  has 
subterranean  habits,  was  not  met  with,  and  it  probably  feeds  on  the 
roots  of  some  other  plant. 

THE  STREAKED  COTTONWOOD  LBAPJHBETLB. 

{Plagiodera  8cripta,  Eabr.) 

Order  OOLEOPTERA;  Family  CHRYSOMELiD.aB. 

[Plate  Vni;  Figs.  1,  2.] 

On  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  great  hardiness,  a$  well  as  its 
beauty  as  a  tree,  the  Cottonwood  (Papulus  fnonili/era)  hckS  been  exten- 
sively planted  throughout  the  treeless  portions  of  the  West.  Its  insect 
enemies  are  not  numerous,  but  two  of  them  are  extremely  destructive, 
and,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  *avert  their  injury,  will  soon  make 
the  growing  of  this  tree  a  matter  of  difficjolty.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Cottonwood  Borer  (Saperda  calcarata  Say),  we  shall  not  treat  at  this 
time,  as  its  injuries  have  not,  of  late,  been  comparable  with  those  of  the 
insect  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 

DAMAGE  DONE  IN  1884. 

During  the  past  season  the  Streaked  Cottonwood  Leaf-beetle  has 
done  great  damage  in  portions  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  Appearing 
in  enormous  numbers,  it  has  entirely  defoliated  many  thousands  of  trees, 
and  has  destroyed  many  plantations  of  young  saplings.  The  strip  of 
country  over  which  it  has  been  particularly  injurious  has  been  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  Biver  in  Dakota,  as  far  west  as  its  junction 
with  the  Niobrara,  and  thence  down  through  Nebraska  to  the  Platte,  as 
far  west  as  Dawson  County.  As  a  sample  of  the  many  communications 
which  have  been  received  during  the  summer  from  the  infested  region. 
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we  introdnce  the  following,  which  was  forwarded  firom  the  General 
Land  Office : 

Yaneton^  Das.,  Jkne  2, 1884. 
Sir:  We  forward  to  you  by  to-day's  mail  a  small  box  containmg  a  number  of  bnga 
gathered  on  yesterday  on  tne  cottonwood  groves  in  this  and  adjoining  oonnties. 
These  bngs  were  first  noticed  daring  the  season  of  1683,  when  they  were  confined  to 
only  a  few  timber  claims  in  the  towns  97  and  98,  ranges  57,  Hntchinson  Gonnty,  Da- 
kota. In  the  fall  of  1883  they  had  covered  quite  an  expanse  of  country,  and  £rom  all 
sides  Tei»orts  came  of  the  destruction  of  planted  groves  bv  these  buss.  This  spring 
nearly  everybody  who  owns  a  timber-culture  claim  and  who  has  cafied  at  our  office 
reported  destruction  of  trees,  and  we  therefore  yesterday  examined  into  it,  going 
through  towns  95,  96,  97,  ranges  55,  56,  and  57,  and  found  a  condition  which  is  really 
siol^enin^.  Claimants  who  for  years  and  years  have  planted  their  trees,  and  had  now 
succeeded  in  ffettin^  a  good  growth  of  trees  growing,  have  to  stand  by  and  look  on  how 
their  labor  oxyears  is  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Wherever  they  are  they  are  bv  the  mil- 
lions ;  they  eat  the  leaves,  and  it  only  takes  a  few  hours  to  finish  a  tree,  and  those  trees 
that  were  attacked  last  year  have  failed  to  grow  again  this  spring.  So  far  they  have 
attacked  principally  cottonwood  and  some  Dox-elder.    We  womd  resi>ectfally  sug- 

S«t  that  these  bugs  b6  handed  to  some  expert  for  report  and  recommendation  as  to 
e  hekt  methods  of  destroying  them.  There  ought  also  to  be  something  done  to  pro- 
tect claimants  whose  trees  are  now  being  destroyed.  Host  of  the  timb^-claims  in 
the  counties  named  have  been  taken  from  six  to  ten  years  ago.  and  nearly  every  claim- 
ant has  apt>arently  complied  with  laws,  at  least  we.  counted  from  the  buggy  while  on 
a  hill  yesterday  thirty-six  different  groves,  presumably  all  timber-culture  claims, 
where  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  and  where  parties  would  now  be  entitled  to 
make  proof  only  for  these  bugs.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  act  of  relief,  allowiog 
those  parties  to  make  proof,  as  to  replant,  and  to  commence  all  this  work  over  again 
will  be  necessarily  not  only  a  hardship,  but  will,  in  a  good  many  oases,  bean  impossi- 
bility, the  time  within  which  proof  is  required  to  be  made  being  too  ^ort. 
Very  respectfully, 

ELLERMAN  &  PEEMILLEB. 
Hon.  CoMMissiONXB  Genebal  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Similar  letters  to  this  were  received  firom  many  points  in  the  region 
indicated. 

OTHER  FOOD-PLAKTS  AUD  FOBMEB  INJX7BIES. 

This  species  has  long  been  known  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Willow,  but  upon  those  trees  it  was  never  remarkably 
abnndant  or  injurious.  Upon  several  of  the  species  of  Popnlus  it  was 
also  found,  but  its  great  liking  for  Cottonwood  seems  to  be  of  compar- 
atively recent  acquirement.  In  speaking  of  this  change  of  habit  we 
remarked  as  follows,  in  the  New  YoxJc  Weekly  Tribune  for  October  9, 1878: 

"The  interesting  featdre  about  this  insect  to  the  forester,  however,  is 
that  it  has  of  late  years  acquired  an  especial  liking  for  the  Cottonwood. 
It  has,  indeed,  become  a  most  grievous  pest  in  the  Prairie  States, 
where  the  Cottonwood  is  largely  grown  as  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree, 
as  well  as  for  fuel.  We  have  been  surprised,  in  passing  through  Kan- 
sas and  l^ebraska  more  particularly,  at  the  utter  devastation  which 
this  beetle  has  produced.  Vast  groves  have  been  destroyed  through 
its  incessant  defoliation.  ]Now,  the  Cottonwood  is  placed  by  botanists 
in  a  genus  different  from  that  of  the  willows,  and  the  strangest  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  willows  are  not  injured  to  the  same  degree,  even  where 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  injured  Cottonwood.  This  is  partly 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  Willow  does  not  suffer  so  much  from 
defoliation  as  does  the  Cottonwood,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  special 
cottonwood-feeding  race  of  the  species  has  been  of  late  years  developed 
in  those  sections  where  the  tree  is  so  largely  planted.  This  would  b^ 
parallel  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  Apple-maggot  {Trypetapomonella)^ 
which,  though  infesting  wild  haws  and  crabs  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
22  A— '84 
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has  only  taken  to  feeding  on  and  ii\jariDg  cultivated  apples  in  some  of 
the  New  England  States.'^ 

This  last  conclusion  is  rendered  all  the  more  plausible  from  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  known,  the  species  in  the  Eastern  States  is  oonflmsd  to 
Willow  and  does  not  attack  the  Cottonwood. 

NATITBAL  HISTOEY. 

The  perfect  beetles  winter  in  sheltered  localities.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  cottonwoods  begin  to  Ictftf  out,  the  beetles  pair,  and  the  fe- 
males begin  laying  their  eggs  (Plate  Vm,  Fig.  1,  a,  6).  These  are  placed 
upon  the  young  leaves  in  dense  masses  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  eggs. 
Each  egg  is  elongate-oval,  pale  yellowish-white  in  color,  ratfal^soft,  and 
about  0.5""»  long.  The  larvae  (Fig.  1,  c,  d)  soon  hatch  and  develop  very 
rapidly.  At  first  they  are  black  in  color  and  gregarious  in  habit,  skele- 
tonizing the  leaf  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  egg-shells.  With  the 
snceeecung  molts  the  color  becomes  lighter  and  they  separate,  feeding 
upon  leaves  at  some  distance  from  their  place  of  birth.  These  larvo, 
like  those  of  other  sx)ecie8  of  the  genus,  are  peculiar  for  emitting  tcom 
the  tips  of  the  tuberculous  spines,  with  which  they  are  fumi&ed,  a 
milky  liquid,  of  a  pungent,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable,  odor.  On 
attaining  fhll  growth  tiiey  transform  to  pupse  upon  the  leaf,  fastening 
their  hind  legs  to  the  leaf,  and  partially  throwing  off  the  last  larval 
skin.  Tlie  perfect  beetles  issue  soon  after.  There  are  at  least  three 
annual  gt^nefations,  and  probably  more,  as  the  development  of  the  in- 
sect is  very  rapid.  Professor  Snow  states*  that  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust only  fifteen  days  are  occupied  fh>m  the  hatching  point  to  the  issu- 
ing of  the  adult. 

REMEDIES. 

According  to  all  reports,  but  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  this  species,  for  birds  do  not  seem  to  touch  it,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  larvae  of  lady-birds,  we  have  neither  found  nor 
heard  of  any  other  insect  enemies. 

Inasmuch  as  it  undergoes  all  of  its  transformations  upon  the  leaves 
it  is  not  susceptible  to  any  of  the  trapping  remedies  which  are  used 
against  the  quite  closely  allied  Elm-leaf  beetle  (Oaleruoa  xanthamdmna)^ 
which  was  treated  of  in  our  last  annual  report  (pp.  159-170),  and  the 
larva  of  which  descends  to  the  ground  to  enter  the  pupa  state.  In  that 
article,  however,  we  gave  in  detail  the  results  of  experiments  made  with 
the  arsenical  poisons,  London  purple  and  Paris  green,  and  these  results 
may  be  applied  with  certainty  to  the  case  of  the  Oottonwood  Leaf-beetle 
under  consideration.  Premising  with  the  fact  that  while  equsdly  effica- 
cious in  destroying  the  beetle,  London  purple  seems  to  injure  the  tree 
less  than  Paris  green,  we  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  reader 
who  may  not  have  access  to  the  report  of  1883,  the  two  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  of  the  poison  and  the  effects  of  the  mixture: 

PreparaUoH  of  ike  poiaon.— London  pniple  (one-half  pound),  flonr  (3  quarts),  and 
water  (barrel,  40  gallons)  were  mixed,  as  foUows:  A  large  galvanized  iron  Aumel  ol 
thirteen  quarts  capacity,  and  having  a  oross-septum  of  fine  wire  g ause  suoh  as  Is  used  for 
sieves,  also  having  vertical  sides,  and  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  rocking  on  the  barrel,  was 
used.  About  three  quarts  of  cheap  flour  were  placed  in  the  funnel  and  waahed  through 
the  wire  gauM  by  water  poured  in.  The  flour  in  passingthrough  is  finely  divided,  and 
wiU  diffuse  in  the  water  without  appearing  in  lumps.  The  flour  is  a  suitable  medium 
to  make  the  poison  adhesive.  The  London  purple  is  then  placed  upon  tiie  gause  and 
>v ashed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  water,  until  the  barrel  is  flUed.  In  other  tests,  the 
flour  was  mixed  dry  with  the  poison  powder,  and  both  were  afterward  washed  through 

*  OhBerver  of  Nature,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Kovember  23, 1875. 
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tog^h«r  with  good  resnltn.  It  is  thowght  tliat  by  mixing  in  this  wav  less  flonr  will 
suffice.  Tbree-eiffhths  of  &  pound  of  £ondon  purple  to  one  barrel  of  water  may  be 
taken  as  a  suitable  percentage,  lliree-eighths  of  an  ounce  may  be  used  as  an  equlv- 
alont  in  one  bucketful  of  water.  The  amount  of  this  poison  was  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  with  good  effect,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  minimum  quantity, 
and  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  applied  in  &Torable  weather  and  with  unusual  tnorough- 
ness.  With  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel,*  about  the  maximum 
strength  allowable  is  attained,  and  tliis  diould  be  applied  only  as  an  extremely  fine 
mist,  without  drenching  the  foliage. 

I^eota  of  the  mtxltir^.— The  flour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  from  taking  effect  on  the 
!ea^  prevenUng  to  some  extent  the  corrosive  injury  which  otherwise  obtains  when 
the  poison  is  coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  It  also  renders  the  poison  more  per- 
manent. On  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  surfaces,  the  London  purple  and  flour 
can  be  seen  for  several  weeks  after  it  has  been  applied,  and  the  insect  is  not  only  de- 
stroyed, but  is  prevented  from  reappearing,  at  least  for  {k  long  period.  By  poisoning 
again,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  insect  is  deterred  with  greater  certainty  for  the  entire 
season.  By  being  careful  to  administer  the  poison  before  the  insect  has  worked,  and, 
above  all,  to  diAue  the  spray  finely  but  not  m  largo  dropsy  no  harm  worth  mention- 
ing will  accrue  to  the  plant  from  the  proportion  of  poison  recommended.  The  new 
grolrth,  tiiat  developea  after  tiie  first  poisoning,  was  protected  by  one-fourth  of  a 
ponnd  to  the  barrel  in  1882.  From  midsummer  until  autumn  the  nnpoisoned  half  of 
the  grove  remained  denuded  of  foliage,  while  the  poisoned  half  retamed  its  verdure. 
The  little  damage  then  appearing  in  the  proteotea  part  was  mostly  done  before  the 
first  treatment.  Eggs  were  laid  abundantly  throughout  the  season.  Many  of  these 
seemed  unhealthy  and  failed  to  develop,  probably  because  they  were*poisoned.  Many 
hatched,  but  the  young  larv»  soon  died.  The  eggs  were  seldom  deposited  on  the 
young  leaves  that  were  appearing  after  the  poison  was  applied,  but  were  attached  to 
the  developed  leaves,  and  here  the  larvte  generally  got  the  poison  to  prevent  their  at- 
tack upon  the  affcergro  wth.  Still  the  young  leaves  oeoame  perforated  to  some  extent. 
The  aaolts,  which  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  appeared  plentiful  without  much  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  season,  and  often  several  comd  be  seen  feeding  on  each  tree. 
Possibly  many  of  these  may  have  become  poisoned  before  depositing  the  eggs. 

The  efficiency  of  London  purple  being  established,  it  will  generally  be  preferred  to 
other  arsenicals,  because  of  its  cheapness,  better  difftisibility,  visibility  on  the  foliage, 
Ac,  As  the  effects  of  the  ][k>isons  commonly  do  not  appear  decidedly  for  two  or  three 
days  after  their  administration,  the  importance  of  the  preventive  method  of  poisoning 
in  advance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  As  the  effect  is  slow  in  appearing,  impatient 
parties  will  be  apt  to  repoison  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  thus  put  on  enough  to 
hurt  the  plant  when  the  effect  does  come.  Much  depends  on  dryness  or  wetness  of 
the  weather ;  but  good  effects  may  be  expected  by  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

In  the  same  report  is  figured  (Plate  VI)  a  simple  apparatus  which 
was  nsed  to  good  effect  in  spraying  the  trees  and  which  was  explained 
in  detail  in  the  text  (pp.  168, 169).  It  is  in  brief  a  barrel  pnmp  contain- 
ing a  stirrer-bar,  attached  by  a  loop  to  the  swinging  end  of  the  pnmp, 
and  which  by  its  oscillations  constantly  stirs  the  mixture.  The  barrel 
rests  upon  a  skid  in  the  bottom  of  a  light  cart  in  which  it  is  drawn  from 
tree  to  tree.  To  the  nose  of  the  pump  is  attached  a  long,  slender  rubber 
hose.  To  enable  the  operator  to  |;hrust  the  hose  up  among  the  branches 
of  tiie  tree,  it  is  run  through  a  long  bamboo  pole  the  septa  of  which 
have  been  burned  out  by  a  hot  iron  rod.  At  the  end  of  the  hose  is  a 
short  metallic  rod  to  which  one  of  the  cyclone  or  eddy-chambered  noz- 
zles has  been  attached. 

By  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus,  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
a  great  many  trees  can  be  thoroughly  sprayed  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Such  a  course  requires  labor  and  some  expense,  but  the  result  can  be 
accomplished  in  no  easier  way. 

DBSOBIPTIVB. 

We  have  already  given  the  general  appearance  of  the  egg,  and  the 
larva  will  be  readily  recognized  m>m  the  figures  (Plate  VIII,  Figs.  1,  dj  d, 
f).  It  is  practicably  indistinguishable  m>m  the  larva  of  the  closely 
allied  Ploffiodera  lapponica  which  feeds  upon  Willow  at  the  Nortii.  but 
the  larva  of  the  latter  species  emits  the  milky  fluid  more  &eely  ana  has 
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perhaps  a  more  pungent  odor.  We  pablished  in  the  American  UnUh 
mologisty  Vol.  Ill,  p.  160  (July,  1880),  a  detailed  description  of  the  larva, 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here.  ^ 

The  beetle  is  extremely  variable  in  its  coloration,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  it  this  place  to  repeat  in  connection  with  Plate  YUI,  Fig.  2«  «,  b, 
c,  dj  Cy  for  purposes  of  identification,  the  description  which  we  have 
given  {ibid.)  of  certain  of  the  more  marked  varieties.  Combinations, 
however,  in  many  degrees,  of  these  varieties  occur. 

0.  Typical.  Black,  with  a  tinge  of  blae ;  basal  Joints  of  antenn»  beneal!h,  tbl6koncd 
thoracic  margin  with  exception  of  a  small  round  spot  at  the  middle,  elytra  with 
exception  of  suture  and  three  lines  of  interrupted  black  markings,  base  of  fe- 
mora and  part  of  tibial  and  sides  and  apex  of  abdomen,  testaceous  yellow. 
(Common  West.) 

h.     Variations  in  general  Coloration : 

1.  Base  of  antennse,  head,  underside,  and  legs  of  the  same  yellowish  eolor  as  upper 

side.    (From  Texas.) 
a.  Thorax  testaceous-yellow,  or  more  reddish,  with  ^e  two  lateral  markings  and 

a  T-shaped  mark  on  the  disk  blackish. 
ft.  Thorax  entirely  testaceous-yellow. 

2.  Principal  color  aboTe  and  beneath  blue:  legs  blue. 

y.  Sidesof  thorax  as  in  typical  form.    Elytra  with  faint  yellow  marking.    (From 

Califomia.) 
d.  Sidesof  thorax  as  in  typical  form.    Elytra  unicolorous  blue.   (From  California.) 
t.  Entirely  blue^  except  a  narrow  lateral  yeUowish  marking  each  side  on  the  last 

abnominaliomt. 
0.     Variaiion$  in  the  Markinge  of  (he  Elytra : 

1.  Marked  with,  black  as  follows:  the  suture;  two,  more  or  less,  oval  spots  near 

the  hase,  the  inner  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  lateral  margin, 
and  the  outer  on  the  humerus ;  three  longitudinal  strise  on  the  middle,  the  in- 
termediate of  which  is  the  longest ;  submarginal  curved  stria  and  on  oval  spot 
between  the  latter  and  the  suture.    (Common  West.) 

2.  Additional  marks:  A  small  triangular  basal  spot  in  front  and  between  the  two 

subbasal  markings.    (Illinois.) 
a.  This  triangular  spot  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  humeral  spot.    (Califor- 
nia.) 
^.  Black  markings  becon^e  wider  or  longer  and  then  often  oonfluent.   ^ 
/.  Markings  in  general  becoming  smaUer,  either  all  of  them,  or  one  or  i^veral  of 
them. 

THE  SOUTHEEN  BUFF^lJb  GNAT. 

{Simulium  sp.)* 

Order  Dipteba;  Family  Sjxtjudm. 

[Plate  IX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3.] 

LOSSES  IN  FOBMEB  YEABS. 

For  many  years  past  one  of  the  greatest  pests  the  stock-raiser  of  the 
South  and  West  has  had  to  contend  with  has  been  the^so-called  <*  Buf- 
falo Gnat.''  This  insect  is  a  small  fly,  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
"  Black  Fly  ^  of  the  Northwestern  woods.  At  certain  seasons  it  swarms 
in  immense  nnmbers,  and  by  its  poisonous  bite,  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold, causes  great  destruction  amongst  sheep^  hogs,  poultry,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules.  In  1872  it  was  reported  that  the  loss  of  horses  in 
Orittenden  County,  Arkansas,  from  this  source,  exceeded  the  loss  from 

*The  speoies  concerned  in  the  damage  in  the  Sontbwest,  and  which  goes  br  the 
name  of  "The  Bnfialo  Qnat,"  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  speoiAcaUy  oeter- 
mined.  The  only  specimens  we  have  seen  were  received  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Pecan  Point,  Ark.^  and  these  were  so  mutilated  that  identificatinu  was  impossible. 
The  genns  is  also  a  difficult  one  on  account  of  the  insufficient  descriptions  extant  and 
the  great  general  resemblance  of  the  species. 
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all  difieases.*    In  1874  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  gnat  in  one  county  in 
Southwest  Tennessee  was  estimated  at  $500,000.t 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  EUROPEAN  SPECIES. 

Closely-related  species  occur  in  Europe ;  ope  in  particular  has  been  ex- 
tremely numerous  for  over  two  hundred  years,  in  Hungary,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kolumbacz.  Schoenbauer  published  in 
1795  a  work  on  this  insect*  From  his  account  it  appears  that  the  i^est  did 
not  api)ear  every  year  in  the  same  degree,  and  that  rainy  weather  and 
strong  winds  diminished  their  numbero.  ^  The  flies  appear  first  between 
April  20  and  30,  and  are  most  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
They  seek  shelter  from  the  rain  and  wind  in  the  caves  near  the  valley, 
and  cover  the  walls  of  the  caves,  as, well  as  the  interior  of  hollow 
trees  and  the  cracks  of  stone  fences,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  In 
1783,  on  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  imperial  mining  institution, 
the  following  animals  were  killed  by  them:  20  horses,  32  foals,  60 
cows  and  oxen,  71  calves,  130  hogs,  and  310  sheep.  Schoenbauer  wit- 
nessed the  po^mortem  of  a  horse  killed  by  the  gnats,  and  upon  dissec- 
tion it  was  found  that  not  only  was  the  anus  entirely  filled  with  the  flies, 
but  also  the  genital  orifices,  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  bronchial  tube 
and  its  ramifications.  As  to  remedies,  he  states  that  it  is  customary  to 
drive  them  away  by  smoke.  A  salve  which  he  recommends  very  highly 
for  anointing  the  cattle  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take  2  pounds  of  to- 
bacco leaves  and  boil  in  20  pounds  of  water  until  half  is  boiled  away. 
This  decoction,  poured  from  the  leaves,  is  then  boiled  in  a  broad  vessel 
until  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  To  this  is  added  1  pound  old  lard 
and  half  an  ounce  of  kerosene.  With  this  the  cattle  should  be  smeared 
every  third  day  on  their  tender  parts,  and  particularly  nose,  mouth, 
ears,  &c. 

From  the  time  of  Schonbauer  to  the  present  day  the  same  species  has 
made  its  appearance,  from  year  to  year,  in  varying  force,  in  that  region ; 
but  four  years  since  the  following  dispatch  was  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  will  indicate  the  amount  of  damage  still  being 
done: 

Lboation  of  the  United  States, 

Vimnti,  July  27,1080. 

Sm:  Some  xnonthB  ago  a  cortaio  Tenomoas  fly,  which  has  appeared  at  interrals, 
iasaed  in  ono  or  two  swarms  from  a  certain  mountain  in  Hungary,  called  Columbatz, 
and  descended  into  the  aCTicnltural  districts.  It  is  call  3d  the  fly  of  ColumhatZf  as  it 
is  not  elsewhere  fbnnd«  Its  haunt  there  is  reported  to  be  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain«  where  it  preserves  and  propagates  its  species.  From  this  habitation  it  issues, 
nnder  some  impulse  or  instinct  unknown,  to  attack  living  animals,  and  moves  in  a 
fnrions  swarm  like  the  ancient  migrating  tribes  of  destructive  warriors,  who  issued 
from  the  dark  forests  of  old  Germany  in  the  time  of  CsDsar.  Yet  their  physical  struct- 
nr&  is  so  delicate  that  a  strong  rainfall  destroys  them  in  myriads  when  exposed  to 
its  force. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  they  were  yerv  destructive.  A  conception  of  the  losses 
tbev  inflict  may  be  formed  from  the  official  report  made  from  one  single  county  into 
which  they  descended— the  county  of  Hunyad.  There  were  destroved  by  them  in 
this  county,  this  "year,  158  l)uffaloes,  186  oxen,  175  cows,  56  calves,  49  sheep,  118  horses, 
and  1,137  hogs.  In  one  instance  they  attacked  a  man  whose  neck  was  exposed,  and 
whose  life  was  in  danger  at  the  time  the  report  was  written. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  KASSON. 

•Ann.  Rent.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1872,  p.  32. 

t  Field  and  FortBt^  v.  I,  p.  2  (June,  1875). 

XSehoenhatw,  J.  ^.—Geschichte  der  schadlichen  Kolumbatczer  Mtikkon  im  Bannat. 
Wien,  Patzkowsky,  1795.  An  abstract  of  this  work,  by  Snellen  van  VoUenhoven, 
entitled  *'Jets  over  de  Colombat^cher  Mug,''  was  published  in  Jaarb.  kgl.  zool. 
Genootsch.,  Amsterdam,  1860,  pp.  129-135,  and  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  €• 
A.  Dohm,  Stettiner  ontomolog.  Zeitung,  1860,  v.  21,  pp.  306-319.  ,     ..,,..,  «^ 
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Bat  little  progress  in  the  stady  of  this  species  seems  to  have  beea 
made  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Besides  the  Hnn^^arian  insect  and 
that  found  in  the  Southwestern  United  States,  we  may  mention  that  a 
species  of  this  genus  is  very  abundant  in  Lapland;  another  does  much 
damage  in  Brazil.  The  ^^  black  fly''  of  the  north  woods  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  and,  lastly,  Mik  has  recently  given  an  account  of  SimuUum 
veasans,  an  insect  of  similar  habits  found  in  Australia. 

EARLY  STAGES  OF  EUROPEAN  ^SPECIES. 

SchSnbauer  first  discovered  that  the  early  stages  of  the  Oolumbact 
midge— egg,  larva,  and  pupa — ^were  passed  in  the  water,  and  only  left 
that  element  to  transform  to  the  perfect  insect.  Some  time  afterwards 
Yerdat*  and  Friest  published  the  transformations  of  Simnlium  9ericeum. 
The  larvffi  of  this  species  live  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the 
stems  of  water-plants  of  the  genera  Phellandrium  and  8ium.X  The 
larvffi  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  ftimished  near  the  moutii  with  two 
singular  flabelUfonn  ai>pendages.  The  pupte  have,  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  thorax,  eight  long  filiform  appendages  arising  in  pairs. 
The  posterior  part  of  ^e  body  is  indosed  in  a  semi-oval  cocoon  at* 
tach^  to  the  plimts.  The  fly  issues  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
rises  to. the  top  protected  by  a  fine  silky  covering  of  hairs. 

EARLY  STAGES  OF  AMERICAN   SPECIES. 

The  early  stages  of  several  of  the  American  species  have  been  studied. 
In  the  AmerteoM  Entomologist  (Vol.  n,  p.  227,  June,  1870),  under  the 
heading  <<The  Death-web  of  Young  Trout,"  we  described  the  larva  and 
pupa,  with  figures,  of  a  species  afterwards  described  by  us  as  SimuUmm 
fi^rieidium  (ioid.,  p.  367).  These  larvs  were  said  by  Seth  Green  to  live 
attached  to  stones  in  swift-running  water  and  to  spin  a  silken  thread 
in  which  young  fish  became  entangled  and  killed.  This  statement 
created  much  excitement  among  fish-culturists  at  the  time,  and  reidly 
seemed  very  plausible.  It  was  contradicted,  however,  by  Sara  J.  Mo- 
Bride,  of  Mumford,  K  Y.,  in  an  article  published  in  tne  same  volume, 
pp.  365-367  (December,  1870),  and  also  by  Fred.  Mather,  of  Hone(^ 
Falls,  K.  Y.,  in  private  correspondence  with  us.  Mrs.  McBride  found 
that  the  perfect  flies  issued  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  tiie  1st  of  June 
thereafter  the  larvsd  were  found  in  the  streams  in  great  number»-4w 
a  general  rule  attached  to  water-plants  3  or  4  inches  below  the  sur&ee 
of  Uie  water.  Some  were  also  attached  to  stones  at  the.bottom.  The 
m%jority  were  fastened  to  green,  decaying  water-cress,  and  these  were 
green  in  color,  while  others  which  held  to  dead  forest  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious  year's  growth,  which  had  become  entangled  with  the  cress,  were 
brown.  From  this  fact  she  justly  argued  that  they  fed  on  decttyhig 
vegetation.  There  was  a  succession  of  broods  throughout  the  season, 
the  development  of  a  single  brood  occupying  about  two  months.  Hie 
flies  issuing  in  midsummer  were  smaller  than  those  developed  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  although  no  difference  in  the  size  of  larvaa  and  pups 
was  peroeptible. 

In  the  same  volume  (pp.  229-231)  Osten-Sacken  gives  an  nooount  of 
an  undetermined  species  found  attached  to  rocks  and  plants  in  swift- 

*  Verdat,  O.-J. — M^Smoire  pour  servir  &  rhistoiro  des  Simal^es,  genre  dlDseotee  de 
I'ordre  des  Dipt^res,  etc.  Natnrw^iss.  Auzeig.  d.  allg.  sokweis.  Geaellaoh.,  1888,  r.  5, 
No.  9,  pp.  65-70. 

i  Driest  B,  F, — ObaervaiioDes  entotnologicie.  Resp.  LiUevalk,  Pan  I.  (SlnmliA.) 
StockbolDi,  1024.    8«.    Reprint,  Thon's  Arohiv,  1830,  y.  II,  2.  p.  t9-7:{. 

t Several  apeoies  of  Sinm  are  found  in  this  country,  and  are  known  at  "Water 
parsnips." 
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ranniDg  streamB  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  This  article  contains 
also  an  able  review  of  previous  writings  on  the  subject,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  figures  taken  from  Verdat. 

In  the  American  Entomologist  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  191-193,  August,  1880) 
Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  described  the  stages,  with  figures  of  the  eggs,  Of  a 
species  common  in  the  mountain  streams  around  Ithaca,  K.  x.  The 
eggs  were  found  on  the  rocks  on  the  banks  a  f^  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  the  newly-hatched  larvee  were  just  at  the  surface, 
and  from  this  point  th^e  was  a  regular  gradation  in  the  size  of  the 
larvce  down  into  the  stream.  The  eggs  were  found  abundantly  on  the 
1st  of  June. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  Dr.  Hagen  described  Simulium  picHpeSj  a  remarkably  large 
species,  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  which  were  found  in  the  rapids  of  t£e 
An  Sable  Biver^  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  in  mentioning  the  fiEU)t  in 
the  American  Naturalist  for  April,  1881,  we  stated  that  the  larvae  and 
pupse  of  presumably  the  same  species  were  found  by  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Schwarz  in  the  rapids  of  the  Michipicoten  Biver,  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  larvae  were  there  found  to  have  the  peculiarity  of 
floating  in  long  strings,  attached  to  each  other  by  silken  tlireads,  while 
the  pupae,  found  in  the  quieter  pools  close  by,  resembled  dusters  of 
coral.* 

The  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the  ^'BufEolo  Onat"  of  the  South- 
west has  never  been  made  out,  but  a  good  idea  of  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  the  larvae  and  pupae  and  of  their  probable  habits  will  have  oeen 
gained  from  what  preceded,  and  from  the  figures  (PI.  IX,  Figs.  1, 2, 3), 
and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  from  observers  in  the  South  and  West  that 
the  life-history  of  the  species  is  thorougfhly  understood. 

EEpENT  BAVAGES. 

The  ^<  Buffalo  Gnat"  has  been  especially  injurious  since  the  Mississippi 
floods  of  1881  and  1882.  In  1882  the  papers  contained  many  notices  of 
the  damage  similar  to  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  American 
Orange  Bulletin  of  June  22, 1882 : 

*^  The  Buffalo  Onat  has  appeared  this  spring  in  immense  numbers  in 
Eastern  Kansas,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Western  Mississippi,  and  the 
great  destruction  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  caused  by  it  has  added  to 
tiie  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  sections  of  the  country  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  floods." 

Some  localities  along  the  Mississippi  Biver,  in  Arkansas,  also  suffered 
severely  in  1882,  as  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Pecan  Point,  Ark.,  under  date  of  March  21^  1882,  will  show : 

This  day  I  send  yon  by  maU  a  Bpeoimen  of  gnat  oalled  tho  **  Buffalo  GDat."  They 
coma  with  the  fint  springdays.  This  season  they  are  here  in  countless  millions,  more 
than  were  ever  known.  They  kill  work-stock  in  a  few  hours ;  many  have  already  died 
from  the  effects  of  their  bite.  We  lost  in  one  day  last  week  throe  mules.  Generally 
ther  can  be  kept  off  by  applying  fish  oil  on  the  horse.  This  season  it  is  of  no  avail, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,  when  they  at  onoe  leave  him, 
snpposed  to  be  from  the  smell  of  ammonia  in  the  stables.  No  planter  here  on  the 
river  bottoms  can  plant  now  on  account  of  them.  They  are  bupposed  to  remain  until 
hot  weather,  which  drives  them  away.    *    •    •    Horses  bitten  oy  them  sweU  and  act 

> 

*  We  also  hazarded  the  statement  that  these  were  the  immature  forms  of  the  cele- 
brated ''black fly"  of  the  Lake  Superior  region;  but  Dr.  Hagen,  in  comparison  of 


specimens  of  these  larva)  and  pup®  received  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  with  similar  stages 
of  S.  picHpeSf  remarked  (Canadian  Entomologist^  Vol.  XIll,  pp.  150, 151)  that  while  the 

"'■       *    '""  "         '    Ice  Superior  (not  raised 

» in  their  much  smaller 
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very  mncli  as  though  sufferingftom  colic,  and  die  in  a  few  hours.  Whiaky  Is  said 
to.  be  an  antidote.  *  *  *,  When  they  first  appear  they  are  much  larger  than  when 
they  have  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  when  they  fintt  appear  are  more  deadly  to  the 
stock.  •  »  •  They  are  worst  during  seasons  like  the  present — a  big  overflow  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

During  the  present  yiear  (1884)  the  ravages  of  these  guats  in  portions 
of  Looisiana  and  Mississippi  seem  to  have  been  worse  than  ever  before. 
The  following  is  a  samx)le  of  several  commanicatious  which  we  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject :  _^ 

HoxiioK,  La.,  April  16,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to. address  von  on  the  subject  of  the  greatest  pest  that  has 
ever  afflicted  this  country — the  Buffalo  Gnats.  I  do  not  tbiuk  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  or  the  public  at  lar^e  fuUy  appreciate  the  fearful  destruo- 
tiveness  of  this  plague.  The  loss  and  suffering  caused  by  it  every  year  are  teirible. 
To  my  mind  these  abominable  gnats  cause  more  injury  than  the  grasshoppers,  cab- 
bage-worms, cotton -worms,  j>hylloxera,  and  other  insects  to  which  you  have  devoted 
so  much  profound  and  nseful  investigation.  These  latter  affect  vegetation,  while  the 
gnats  destroy  animal  life,  and,  unless  checked  by  some  better  preventive  or  remedy 
than  any  known  or  used  at  present,  they  -will  render  farming  or  even  living  impossi- 
ble in  a  large  and  fertile  section  of  the  United  States.  They  get  larger,  more  numer- 
ous, and  more  ravenous  every  year.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  cattle  die  in  groat  numbers, 
and  what  survive  are  reduced  and  poisonea  so  that  they  are  a  long  time  recovering 
from  the  affliction.  The  mules  and  horses  die  spite  of  all  precautions.  This  year 
tl^ese  gnats  have  for  the  first  time  been  as  bad  at  night  as  in  the  day-lime.  They  fiU 
the  entire  atmosphere  like  an  immense  swarm  of  bees,  seeming  to  burst  forth  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  flies  that  plagued  Egypt  could  not  have  been, 
worse.  The  worry  and  pain  of  the  poor  brutes  is  norrible,  and  humanity  demands  that 
some  relief  should  be  invented. 

We  use  smokes  and  oils  of  various  kinds,  but  these  remedies  are  inadequate,  not  only 
for  work-stock,  but  for  cattle  which  run  at  large. 

The  gnats  are  not  entirely  due  to  overflow,  for  they  infest  portions  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  overflow,  and  I  am  satisfied  in  a  few  years  'they  wiU  spread  over  tbe 
whole  South  and  West. 

Is  there  not  something  which  could  be  fed  to  stock  that  would  make  their  blood 

Soisonous  to  the  gnats  f    Or  could  the  parents  which  breed  these  pests  be  destroyed 
y  any  means? 

Hoping  that  you  may  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfuUy, 

A.  A.  GUNBY. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

United  States  EniomologUt 

BEMEDIES. 

Smudges. — ^The  good  effects  of  a  smudge,  or  thick  smoke,  in  keeping 
off  the  gnats  have  long  been  known.  This  method  is  in  use  at  the  South 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  Hungary.  The  customary  method  in 
Hungary  is  simply  aescribed  by  KoUar  as  follows : 

"For  this  purpose  they  (the  inhabitants)  collect  large  and  longish 
heaps  of  straw,  hay,  foliage,  diy  dung,  &c.,  both  near  their  houses  and 
also  in  the  pastures.  A  brand  is  put  in  the  middle  and  the  heap  begins 
to  bum  slowly  and  causes  thick  smoke,  which  prevents  the  approach 
of  the  gnats.  The  cattle  there,  which  know  the  effect  of  the  smoke,  fly 
eagerly  to  the  smoke-heap  as  soon  as  they  perceive  a  cloud  of  gnats,  or, 
when  these  gnats  annoy  them  greatly,  lay  themselves  down  by  the 
heap,  and  always  on  that  side  of  it  to  which  the  smoke  will  be  driven 
by  the  wind  or  current  of  air.^ 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  elaborate  upon  this  subject,  as  it  is  a  remedy 
which  is  well  understood  wherever  these  insects  abound. 

Body  applications. — We  have  already  given,  under  the  caption  "Dam- 
age done  by  European  species^'^  the  salve  recommended  by  Schon- 
bauer  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  animals  to  keep  away  the 
gnats.  This,  however,  is  tedious  in  its  preparation,  and,  fh)m  its  con- 
sistency, diflScult  to  apply  with  rapidity.    The  use  of  oil  of  tar,  by  the 
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employ^  of  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany,  against  the  ^<  black  fly"  of  the 
^Northern  woods,  and  the  fact  that  long  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
preferable  to  pennyroyal  or  any  of  the  common  prophylactics,  suggests 
a  simple  and  easily  applied  wash  which  we  have  for  several  years 
recommended  to  our  correspondents.  A  quantity  of  coal-tar  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  shallow  receptacle  of  some  sort,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  tar,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any  similar  material,  is 
stirred  in.  The  receptacle  is  then  filled  witi  water,  which  is  left  stand- 
ing for  several  days  uort^il  well  impregnated  with  the  odor.  The  ani- 
mals are.  then  washed  with  tliis  water  as  often  as  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  number  of  other  washes  have  been  recommended  and  are  in 
use,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

Suggestions^Theoe  smudges  and  washes  are  simply  preventive  in 
their  character,  and  by  their  use  the  numbers  of  the  insects  are  not 
lessened  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  article  can  only  be  considered  as 
introductory  to  a  more  ext^ded  investigation  either  by  thi^  Bureau  or 
by  the  persons  directly  interested.  It  places  before  the  latter  all  the 
known  &cts  concerning  the  life-history  of  allied  sx>ecies,  and  is  intended 
to  indicate  lines  of  investigation  which  should  be  followed  up. 

With  the  descriptions  and  figures  already  given  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  find  the  larvsD  and  pupsa  of  tiie  Southern  Buffalo  Gnat  and 
its  breeding  places.  It  seems  unlikely  to  us  that  it  breeds  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  itself,  but  rather  in  the  smaller  tributary  streams,  in  the 
shallowest  and  swiftest  water.  Such  breeding-places  once  ascertained, 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  kiU  the  insect  in  its  earlier  stages  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  introduction  of  some  poisonous  substance,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  food-fishes.  If  it  should  be  founds  on  the  other 
hand,  as  is  not  impossible,  that  the  larv®  live  attached  to  the  stems  of 
the  water  plants  in  the  Mississippi  itself,  attempts  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  £a.ct,  from  the  evidence  of  European  writers,  that  the 
Golumbatz  fly  swarms  during  bad  weather  in  the  mountain  caves^  in 
hollow  trees,  and  in  other  similar  sheltered  places.  Such  swarming 
places  should  be  searched  for  with  a  view  pf  destroying  tilie  insects  en 
masse  when  found.        \ 

Experiments  should  also  be  made  with  a  view  of  trapping  the  gnats., 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  they  are  attracted  by  fires  or  by  any  food 
substance. 

These  suggestions  are  simply  thrown  out  as  possibilities,  which  future 
study  will  have  to  prove  or  disprbve. 

THE  ANGOUMOI3  GRAm-MOTH. 

iOelechia  cercalcllay  Oliv.) 

Order  Lepidopteea;  Family  TiNEiDiB. 

[Plate  VI,  Figs.  2,  3.] 

PAST  HISTOEY  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

A  very  important  insect  at  the  South  to-day  is  the  so-called  Angou- 
raois  Grain-Moth.  It  abounds  in  the  Southern  corn-fields  and  granaries 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  but  as  we  go  iN^orth  its  numbers  lessen  and  its 
injuries  decrease.  It  is  difftcult  to  give  its  native  home  with  certainty, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  originally  a  South  European  insect. 
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It  has  been  known  in  this  country  since  1728,  and  was  probsAly  intoo- 
duced  by  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas.  STo  insect  is 
Hi(»re  easily  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  as  it  will  breed  ftr 
years  without  intermission  in  a  bottle  of  grain  kept  as  a  sample,  or  will 
remain  unsuspected  in  kernels  in  parcels  of  seed. 

Its  x>opnlar  name — ^^AngoumoisMoth"— is  derived  ftom  the  &ct  that 
it  has  long  been  very  destructive  in  the  province  of  Angoamois,Fnuioe, 
where  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  about 
1750.  Duhamel,  in  1762,  seems  first  to  have  made  use  of  the  tarm 
'^IMnsecte  de  PAngoumois,"  and  the  title  of  his  paper  is  ^^Histoired'on 
Insecte  qni  d6vore  les  Grains  de  PAngoumois."  ]^m  that  date  to  the 
present  time  this  pest  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Fi^anoe. 

Gurtis,  in  1860  {Farm  Insects^  p.  310),  stated  that  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  England,  but  it  must  have  appeared  there  soon  aftorirards.  as 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera,  Part  YXTX  (1864), 
it  is  entered  as  from  England.  It  is  also  found  in  Iforth  AfUoa,  and  ap- 
parently occurs  all  along  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  a  paper  by  Ool.Landon  Garter  ^Transactions  American  Philosophi- 
cal Socie^,  1768),  it  is  stated  that  tne  injury  to  wheat  besan  in  Kortii 
Oarolina  in  1728,  and  in  the  next  forty  years  had  extended  from  North 
Oarolina  into  Yir^nia,  Maryland,  and  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware. 
Later,  it  spread  still  more  extensively,  and  Harris  (Insects  Injaiions  to 
Vegetation,  2d  ed.,  1852,  p.  503)  states :  ^<  This  fly-weevil,  or  little  grain- 
moth,  has  spread  from  North  Garolina  and  Virginia,  where  its  depreda- 
tions were  first  observed,  into  Kentucky  and  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  probably  more  or  less  throughout  the  wheat  region  of 
the  acHacent  States  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  nortii 
latitude.  But  these  are  not  the  extreme  limits  of  its  occasional  depre- 
dations, as  it  has  been  found  even  in  "Sew  England,  where,  bowevw, 
,  its  propagation  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the  length  and  severity  of 
*  the  winter.'* 

Olover.  in  the  Patent  Office  Beport  for  1854,  states  that  he  had  pre- 
viously oDserved  the  moths  in  G^rgia  flying  about  the  corn-fields  in 
November,  and  literally  swarming  about  an  old  shed  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  They  are  at  the  present  day  to  be  found  all  through  the 
South,  and  that  they  occur  (at  least  occasionally)  as  &r  north  as  43^ 
north  latitude  is  shown  by  the  foot  that  Dr.  Fitch  found  them  in  the 
museum  at  Albany^  and  that  they  were  recentiy  found  in  com  sent  firom 
Luising,  Mich.,  to  Gonnecdcnt,  and  afterwards  forwarded  to  us. 

NATURAL  HISTOBT  AND  METHOD  OF  WOBK. 

The  old  statement  concerning  the  eggs  is :  <^The  female  moth  la^s  a 
cluster  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  upon  a  single  grain,  in  lines  or  httie 
oblong  masses  in  the  longitudinal  channel."  Our  own  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  moth  in  confinement  show  that  the  eggs  are  prefer- 
ably laid  (in  ears  of  com)  under  the  thin  membrane  which  adheres  to 
the  basal  portion  of  the  seed,  and  although  the  membrane  adheres  very 
closely  the  moth  manages  to  insert  her  ovipositor  under  it.  They  are 
also  deposited  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  grooves  between 
the  grains.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  single  egg,  though  usually  they 
occur  in  batches  of  as  many  as  twenty-five.  The  eggs  are  delicate,  flat, 
and  oval,  and  are  pale  red  in  color,  with  prismatic  reflections  (Plate  VL 
Pig.  2,e). 

The  young  larvae  are  veiy  active  and  crawl  rapidly  about,  suspend- 
ing themselves  by  silken  threads.    They  soon  find  tender  places  and 
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bore  into  the  kernels,  leaving  almost  imperceptible  openings.  With 
wheat  it  is  stated  that  a  single  grain  has  never  more  than  one  occapant, 
but  with  com  two  or  more  are  usually  to  be  found.  The  larva  is  smooth 
and  white,  wiUi  a  brownish  head  and  prothoracic  plate  (Plate  YI,  Fig. 
2,  a).  Witn  the  smaller  grains  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  excrement  in  the  grain  seems  less  with  the  full-grown  larvce 
than  with  the  younger  ones,  that  the  larvse  eat  their  own  excrement 
once  or  twice.  At  full  growth  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  hole  in  the 
oortex  of  the  seed  for  the  exit  of  the  fhtnre  moth,  without,  however, 
displacing  the  stopper  thus  formed.  It  then  spins  a  delicate  cocoon 
within  the  grain^  in  which  it  transforms  to  pupa  (Plavte  YI,  Fig.  2,  b). 
The  moth  (Plate  YI,  Fig.  2,  e)  issues  through  the  previously  prepared 
hole  and  is  of  a  very  light  grayish-brown  color,  more  or  less  spotted 
with  black,  and  with  an  expanse  of  wing  of  about  half  an  inch  (12.5°^). 
Ears  of  com  frequently  have  every  kernel  affected  by  one  or  more  larvfe, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  our  figure  (Plate  YI,  Fig.  3)  after  the 
moths  have  issued. 

IVTTMBEIt  OP  ANKUAL  aSKEBATIONS. 

In  Burope  there  are  two  broods  a  year,  the  moths  issuing  in  May  and 
June  and  agfdn  in  Kovember,  with  occasionally  an  intervening  brood. 
We  may  repeat  the  oft-quoted  statement  of  Olivier :  "  One  thing  worthy 
of  remark  is  tiiat  tiie  moths  which  hatch  in  the  month  of  May  from  the 
grain  shut  up  in  the  granaries,  hasten  to  get  out  by  the  windows  and  to 
gain  the  fields,  instead  of  which  those  that  come  forth  immediately  after 
the  harvest  make  no  attempt  to  escape.  It  seems  that  their  instinct 
informs  them  that  tiiey  will  then  find  no  more  provision  in  the  fields 
for  the  support  of  th^  posterity."  In  this  country  the  number  of  broods 
seems  to  be  the  same  (two)  in  the  more  northern  States,  as  observed  by 
Harris  in  Massachusetts.  Farther  south,  however,  Mr.  Buffin  found 
that  all  the  stages  were  passed  through  from  September  2  to  October 
6,  and  he  infeired  that  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Yirginia  there  are  at 
least  five  successive  generations  fh>m  June  to  October.  He  also  con- 
cludes that  while  there  is  a  continued  reproduction  of  the  insect  at 
short  Intervals  in  stored  grain,  comparatively  few  eggs  are  deposited  on 
com  in  the  field;  but  this  is  a  point  which  must  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  climate,  and  we  know  that  the  farther  south  we  go  the 
more  com  Is  infested  in  tile  field. 

EESXJLTS  OP  ITS  WOEK. 

Aside  from  the  great  loss  in  weight  which  grain  suffers  from  the 
attacks  of  this  insect,  its  germinative  power  is  lost  and  the  qualities 
necessary  for  nourishing  f<K)d  are  taken  away.  We  translate  from  Dr. 
Herpin :  <*The  bread  made  from  wheat  attacked  by  the  Alu4:itaj  and  es- 
pecially when  the  flour  has  not  been  suitably  bolted,  contains  the  debris 
of  ^e  bodies  and  excrement  of  the  insect.  It  has  a  disagreeable  and 
loathsome  taste,  which  is  very  lasting.  It  lacks  adhesiveness  and  breaks 
up  in  water  like  a  lump  of  dirt.  It  is  even  said  that  a  very  dangerous 
throat  disease  results  fix>m  the  use  of  this  unhealthy  food — a  disease 
.which  has  been  epidemic  for  some  years  in  regions  infested  by  the  Alu- 
ciia.  It  manifests  itself  by  gangrenous  ulcerations  which  form  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth;  the  sick  succumb  in  a  few  hours  and  cannot  be 
aided." 
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PARASITES. 

^^B^aamar  mentions  a  parasitic  fly  which  sometimes  hatches  from 
grains  containing  the  caterpillars,  or  pupse,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
from  one  insect."    (Curtis.) 

"  Mr.  Owen  has  made  the  interesting  discovery,  that  the  larvae  of  thQ 
wheat-moth  are  sometimes  preyed  upon  by  still  smaller  larv»,  which, 
having  destroyed  their  victims,  aie  transferred  to  minute  black  ichneu- 
mon-flies. These  have  not  yet  been  obtained  fix)m  any  of  the  samples 
of  the  infected  wheat  or  com  that  have  come  under  my  notice:  but,  from 
the  figures  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Owen  in  The  Cultivator^  for  November, 
1846,  they  appear  evidently  to  be  Ghalddian  parasites,  and  belong 
perhaps  to  the  genus  Pteromalus.  Of  these  parasitical  flies  he  remarks 
that  ^  some  farmers  had  noticed  large  numbers  among  the  tailings  of 
the  winnowing  machine.'  Where  they  prevail,  they  doubtless  con- 
tribute, in  no  small  measure,  to  check  the  increase  of  the  moths.'' 
(Harris.) 

Eecently  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Kormal,  111.,  forwarded  to  Mr.  How: 
aid  for  determination  specimens  of  a  Pteromalus  which  he  had  bred 
from  the  larvse  of  the  Angoumois  Moth.  This  species,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  different  from  the  parasite  bred  by  Bteumur,  but  may  very 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  insect  figured  by  Mr.  Owen.  It  cannot 
well  be.  chara<;terized  except  in  connection  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
genus,  which  neither  we  nor  Mr.  Howard  have  yet  had  time  to  make. 

REMEDIES* 

The  problem  of  a  complete,  satisfactory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inex- 
pensive remedy  for  this  insect,  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  So 
long  as  the  Southern  planter  must  leave  his  com  sti^diug  in  the  field 
all  through  the  f^U  and  main  part  of  the  winter,  while  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  cotton  picking  and  ginning  is  going  on,  he  must  expect 
that  when  it  is  finally  harvested  both  the  Angoumois  Moth  and  the  gr^in- 
weevils  {Calandra  remotepunctata  and  C  oryzce)  will  already  have  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  ears.  It  remains,  then,  to  kill  the  insects  in  the  grain 
when  housed  or  just  before  storing  it  away,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  fur- 
ther damage  by  these  individuals  and  lessening  by  so  much  the  numbers 
of  the  succeeding  broods.  With  this  view  many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  France,  and  costly  machines  have  been  constructed  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  The  machine  of  M.  Maroellin,  Cadet  de  Yaux, 
consists  of  a  large  iron  cylinder  similar  to  a  coffee-roaster  ^  the  grain 
placed  within  and  kept  revolving  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  60^  B. 
[167^  F.]  for  fifty  minutes,  when  it  is  withdrawn.  All  larva,  pupse,  and 
eggs  are  thus  killed ;  the  grain  undergoes  no  fermentation,  and  its  germ- 
inative  power  is  unu\jured.  Dr.  Herpin,  finding  that  a  violent  shaking 
or  concussion  of  the  grain  will  also  destroy  the  eggs  and  even  the  con 
tained  larvse,  invented  an  agitator  or  shaking  machine  (tarare)  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  wings,  propelled  at  a  velocity  of  600  times  a  minute. 
For  the  invention  of  this  machine,  the  cost  of  which  was  500  francs 
($100),  Dr.  Herpin  received  tiie  gold  medal  of  the  Soci^t^  Imp4riale 
et  Gentrale  d'Agriculture,  and  also  the  first-class  medal  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1855. 

A  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  plan  than  this  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  quarantine  station  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  and  tight  bin  in  which  com  or  wheat  could  be  temporarily  placed 
while  the  insects  are  destroyed  by  some  one  of  several  agents.    In  case 
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tbia  also  should  be  thought  too  expensive,  some  simple  contrivance  can 
easily  be  arranged  by  means  of  which  the  ordinary  crib  can  be  rendered 
temporarily  tight  enough  for  the  purpose.  A  cloth  covering,  painted 
or  varnished,  so  as  to  render  it  water-proof  and  as  tight  as  possible, 
conld  be  cheaply  made  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  crib  from  the  top  of  the 
roof  to  the  ground.  After  every  crack  has  been  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible,  an  open  vessel  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be 
placed  on  the  com.  This  substance  is  extremely  volatile,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  form  of  a  vapor  it  is  heavier  than  air  and  would  rap- 
idly permeate  the  mass  of  grain.  The  greatest  of  care  must  be  taken 
with  the  bisulphide,  as  it  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  no  exposed 
flame  should  be  brought  into  its  vicinity.  In  the  summer  of  1876,  at 
fbe  Departm^it,  we  had  experiments  made  with  this  substance  on  thi^ 
and  other  grain  weevils,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  large  zinc  box. 
The  experiments  were  satisfactory  on  this  small  scale,  and  the  idea  of 
using  it  on  a  larger  scale  was  first  suggested  by  us  later  in  the  Farmr 
eri  Bevieto  for  March,  1879,  in  an  article  on  the  Bice  weevil. 

Mr.  Edward  Buffin's  remarks  on  the  simpler  prophylactic  plans  are  so 
sensible  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

**1.  Corn  may  be  kept  for  years  nearly  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil  by  being  housed  in  the  shuck,  or  husk.  I  have  known  it  to 
be  thus  kept  through  the  third  year,  and  much  more  free  from  injury 
than  shucked  com  is  in  August,  and  even  the  July  succeeding  the 
gathering.  But  this  mode  requires  much  more  house-ro6m  and  much 
additional  labor,  if  adopted  for  the  whole  crop  or  for  that  portion  de- 
signed for  sale;  still,  all  required  for  bread  at  home,  after  the  beginning 
of  summer^  may  be  well  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  shuck.  The  reason 
of  exemption  from  the  weevil  is  obvious.  The  few  larvae  which  may  be 
in  the  com  when  housed  iu  autumn,  perish  because  they  are  not  able 
to  escape  from  the  compact  bulk;  and  the  same  compactness  prevents 
the  access  of  laying-moths  approaching  from  other  places.  The  grains 
exposed  by  the  opening  of  the  shuck,  and  those  only  of  ears  at  the  out- 
side of  the  bulk,  are  all  that  can  be  reached  or  sufier  from  the  weevils 
at  all. 

^^2.  If,  instead  of  keeping  the  corn  in  the  ear  and  shucked,  as  usual, 
until  wanted  for  food  or  market,  it  were  shelled  in  May,  or  before  the 
coming  out  of  the  first  summer  broods  of  weevils,  and  kept  in  bins  or 
in  bulk,  there  would  be  very  little  damage  from  all  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations. The  first  few  moths  would  jierish  by  confinement,  except  those 
produced  in  grains  then  on  the  surface  of  the  bulk;  and  none  others 
could  deposit  otherwise  than  on  the  surface  of  the  grains.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  every  change  of  the  surfeice  exposes  to  such  injury'  a  new  layer 
of  grain  before  untonchedf  and,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  surface  grains 
will  serve  to  shield  all  below  them.  When  the  com  is  about  to  be  sold, 
the  weevil-eaten  surface  of  the  bulk  may  mostly  be  separated  by  strong 
fanning  or  a  previous  raking  off  of  all  the  surface  corn,  which  may  be 
reserved  for  stock-feeding. 

^'3.  Wheat,  as  soon  as  reaped,  and  perhaps  sooner,  is  supplied  from 
the  granaries  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  parent  weevils  to  lay 
the  earliest  brood,  and  if  it  remains  in  the  straw  Until  September,  and 
when  threshed  is  Ipft  in  small  bulk,  or  often  stirred,  nearly  all  the  grains 
may  be  weevil-eaten;  but  if  wheat  be  threshed  and  well  fanned  early  iu 
July,  in  t|jis  region,  there  will  be  no  weevils  worthy  of  notice.  The  eggs 
previously  laid  probably  do  not  exist  on  the  grains,  but  on  the  chaff  or 
shuck  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and,  in  hatching,  the  maggots  must 
perish  for  want  of  food.    As  in  the  case  with  com,  the  bulk  of  clean 
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wheat  is  not  exposed  to  snbseqtieiit  layings,  except  on  the  grains 
at  the  surface  of  the  balk.  Even  if  the  eggs  had  previously  been  at- 
tached to  and  had  remained  with  the  grains  instead  of  the  chaff,  as  I 
infer  to  be  the  case,  and  then  hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  balk,  the 
weevils  could  not  escape  from  such  close  confinement,  bat  would  die 
withoat  increase. 

^^Seed  wheat  is  asually  kept  spread  oat  at  least  10  inches  thick,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  heating  fh)m  remaining  moisture,  and  by 
some  farmers  is  frequently  stirred,  both  of  which  conditions  offer  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  depredations  of  these  insects.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  i?  rare  that  they  become  numerous. 

^^4.  The  bulking  of  early  threshed  wheat  withoat  separating  the 
'chaff  is  also  said  to  be  sufficient  protection  from  the  weevil.  Of  this 
mode  I  have  no  experience.  Its  efficacy  must  depend,  not  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  eggs,  but  on  the  stifling  of  the  maggots  and  the  inability 
of  either  the  maggots  or  the  moths  to  move  in  so  close  a  mass." 

9  DBSORIPTIVE. 

Inasmuch  as  no  good  description  of  the  egg  has  yet  been  published, 
we  append  here  a  short  description  of  ef^gs  laid  by  moths  in  confine- 
ment February,  1882.  Dr.  Fitch's  descnptions  of  the  other  stages  are 
very  fhll  and  accurate: 

GxLBOHiA  CRRRjoxLLAr—JBgq :  Shape  »  flattened  oval,  broadest  at  the  middle, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  flattened  Boinewhat  at  base;  length  0.6°"",  ereateat  breadUi 
0.2°^.  Surface  wrinkled,  with  eii;lit  or  nine  delicate  longitudinu  carinsBy  which 
are  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  tne  middle,  and  with  numerous  stlU  more  deUcate 
tiansTerae  ridges.    Color  pale  red,  with  prismatic  reflections. 

THE  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE. 

(Puivinaria  innumeraibilis^  Bathvon.) 

Order  Hemipteba;  Family  GocciDiB. 

[Plate  X  J  Figs.  1, 2, 3,  4.] 

DISTBIBUTION. 

This  scale  insect  stands  prominent  among  the  species  which  have 
been  especially  abundant  during  the  past  summer.  Circumstances  ap- 
pear tohave  been  particularly  favorable  to  its  development;  and,  although 
it  does  not  spread  rapidly,  its  general  appearance  this  season  has  causid 
considerable  alarm  in  many  States.  It  was  sent  to  us  during  the  spring 
and  summer  by  correspondents  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention  as  damaging  shade 
trees,  particularly  the  maples,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  occur- 
ring in  extraordinary  abundance  from  time  to  time,  and  then  almost 
lost  sight  of  for  several  years.  It  is  more  particularly  a  Northern  in- 
sect, and  although  it  is  often  numerous  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  we 
have  never  received  it  firom,  nor  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  the  extreme 
Southern  States. 

niSTOBY  AND  SYNONYMY.  • 

The  species  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Bathvon  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  250*258,  Augusti  1864)  a6 
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Oocctu  innumerdbiliSj  and  five  yesto  later  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  as  Leoanium 
aceriearUoia  (Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc,  1859,  pp.  776,  776).  Both  of 
these  descriptions  were  lost  sight  of  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
species  was  redescribed,  editorially,  in  1869,  in  the  American  Entomolo- 
gist (Vol.  I,  p.  14)  as  Lecanium  (icencola.  In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy  had  Mrritten  an  article  upon  the  same  insect  in  1862  (Eeport  to 
the  Oonncils  of  Philadelphia  on  some  of  the  insect^  injarious  to  shade 
trees,  pp.  7--8, 1862),  in  which  he  identified  it  as  the  Coccus  aoeris  of 
Europe.  Some  time  (February  7, 1871)  after  the  publication  of  our  de- 
scription of  Lecanium  acericola  we  received  letters  fh)m  Mr.  Bathvon, 
calling  attention  to  his  figure  and  description  of  Coccus  innumerdbiliSy 
and  suggesting  the  identity  of  the  two.  Subsequent  correspondence,  and 
a  copy  of  the  original  paper,  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  sur- 
mise, and  we  communicated  this  conclusion,  in  1879,  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Put- 
nam, who  consequently  published  his  lengthy  and  admirable  account 
of  the  species  ^Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pp. 
293-347,  Decemoer,  1879)  under  the  old  name  innumerabiliSj  placing  it, 
as  we  had  suggested  in  our  correspondence  with  him,  in  the  genus  Put- 
vinaria.  Glover  (Ann.  Fept  Dept  Agr.,  1876,  p.  44)  in  1877  revived 
Fitcb's  name  of  Lecanium  aoericorticiSy  which  had  been  overlooked  up 
to  this  time.  Mr.  Putnam's  (1879)  paper,  to  whicdi  we  have  just  referrec^ 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  accurate  article  which  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  species,  and  firom  it  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  fiicts 
given  in  our  paragraph  on  the  natural  history  of  the  insect.  In  the 
course  of  the  preparation  of  his  paper  we  communicated  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam all  of  our  own  notes  in  regard  to  the  species,  and  especially  those  in 
reference  to  the  synonymy  and  food- plants,  which  he  has  embodied. 
Walsh,  in  1869,  bred  the  male  abundantly,  and  in  1875  we  ascertained 
from  specimens  received  from  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  the  &ct 
that  the  male  is  found  on  the  leaves.  In  addition  to  the  papers  al- 
ready mentioned.  Miss  E.  A.  Smith  published  a  lengtliy  illustrated  ar- 
ticle in  Thomas's  Second  Beport  as  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (pub- 
lished in  1878)  under  the  name  Lecanium  acericola.  Soon  after  she 
published  substantially  the  same  article  in  the  American  Naturdlisi 
(Vol  Xn,  pp.  655-661,  October,  1878),  using  this  time  Fitch's  name, 
iteoanium  aoericorticis. 

LIFE-mSTOBT. 

The  round  of  life  of  this  species  is  not  strikingly  different  from  that 
of  other  Goccids,  and  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  young  lice  (Fig.  1,  o)  h^^tch  in  spring  or  early  summer,  walk  about 
actively  as  soon  as  born,  and  settle  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  (very 
rarely  on  the  young  twigs).  They  then  insert  tiieir  beaks  and  begin  to 
pump  up  sap  and  to  increase  in  size,  a  thin  layer  of  a  waxy  secretion 
immediately  beginning  to  cover  the  dorsum.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  they  have  increased  to  double  their  size  at  birth,  and  undergo 
their  first  molt,  shedding  the  skin,  it  is  supposed,  in  small  fragments. 
After  this  first  molt,  the  waxy  secretion  increases  in  abundance  and  a 
differentiation  between  the  sexes  is  observable.  The  males  grow  more 
slender  and  soon  cease  to  increase  in  size,  covering  themselves  witii  a 
thick  coating  of  whitish  wax.  The  pupa  then  begins  to  form  within  the 
larval  skin,  the  appendages  gradually  taking  shape,  the  head  separat- 
ing from  the  thorax,  the  mouth-parts  being  replaced  by  a  pair  of  ven- 
tral eyes.  A  pair  of  long  wax  filaments  is  excreted  from  near  the  anus 
and  these  continue  to  grow  during  the  life  of  the  insect  It  is  the  pro- 
trusipB  of  these  filaments  from  breath  the  waxy  scale  which  indicates 
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the  approaching  exclusiou  of  the  male.  The  posterior  end  of  the  scale 
is  in  this  manner  raised  up,  and  the  perfect  insect  backs  ont  with  its 
wings  held  close  to  the  sides  of  its  body. 

Meanwhile  the  female  larvae  have. been  undergoing  but  slight  changes 
of  form.  They  grow  larger  and  also  broader  across  the  posterior  por- 
tion, but  remain  flat  and  with  bat  a  slight  indication  of  a  dorsal  carina^ 
Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  atlult  males,  they  undergo  another 
molt  and  change  in  color  from  a  uniform  pale-yellow  to  a  somewhat 
deeper  yellow  with  deep  red  markings.    (Pig.  3,  a,  b,  c.) 

The  males  (Fig.  2,  o)  make  their  appearance  from  August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 15,  issuing  most  abundantly  about  the  middle  of  the  former  month, 
and  their  life  is  short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  days.  They  cop- 
ulate with  the  females  and  then  die.  The  latter,  soon  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  males,  gradually  lose  their  bright-red  markings  and  change 
to  a  deep-brown  color.  They  grow  more  convex,  and  the  dorsal  layer  of 
wax  becomes  thicker  and  more  cracked.  Before  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  they  migrate  to  the  twigs  and  there  fix  themselves,  generally  on 
the  underside.  After  feeding  as  long  as  the  sap  flows,  they  become 
torpid  and  remain  in  this  condition  until  spring. 

At  the  opening  of  spring  the  eggs  develop  with  great  rapidity  and 
distend  the  body  greatly,  causing  it  to  become  convex  instead  of  4at. 
Tlie  oolor  is  now  yellowish,  marked  with  dark  brown,  and  the  insect 
now  absorbs  sap  with  great  rapidity  and  ejects  drops  of  honey-dew. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  the  egg-laying  commences. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  body,  in  a  nest  of  waxen  fibers 
secreted  fh)m  pores  situated  around  the  anus.  This  nest  is  attached  to 
the  posterior  ventral  portion  of  the  body,  and  adheres  somewhat  to 
tiie  twig.  As  the  eggs  are  protruded  into  the  waxy  mass  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  body  is  gradually  raised  up  until  it  often  reaches  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  bark.  The  egg-laying  continues  nntil 
on  into  July,  and,  after  one  or  two  thousand  eggs  have  been  depositM, 
the  female  dies.  It  is  almost  always  within  this  period  of  egg-laying 
that  the  insect  is  noticed,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  but  more  particu- 
larly from  the  conspicuous  white  cushion  at  the  end  of  its  body.  After 
the  death  of  the  female,  her  beak  breaks  off  and  her  body  shrivels  up, 
but  remains  attached  to  the  twig  by  the  cottony  mass  for  a  long  time, 
often  a  year  or  inore. 

FOOD-PLANTS. 

The  ordinary  food-plant  of  this  species  of  bark-louse  is  the  Soft  or 
Silver  maple  (Acer  dasyixirpum)^  but  previous  to  1879  we  had  not  only 
found  it  ui>on  the  other  species  of  Maple,  but  also  upon  grape-vine, 
Osage  orange,  Oak,  Lind^en,  Elm,  Hackberry,  Sycamore,  Bose,  Currant, 
and  Spindle  tree  {Euonymus),  In  addition  to  these  plants  Mr.  Putnam 
mentions  LocusK  Sumac,  wild  Grape,  Box-elder,  Beech,  and  Willow. 
With  regard  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  individuals  from  all  these  dif- 
ferent plants  there  is  still  room  for  doubt,  though  in  1875  we  successfully 
transferred  the  species  from  Madura  and  Vitis  to  Quercus.  We  wrote 
Mr.  Putnam,  under  date  of  March  25^  1879 :  ^^  In  all  essential  external 
characters  they  are  identical,  and,  until  they  are  shown  to  be  difierent  by 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  secretory  pores  in  the  anal  phite 
of  the  femsde,  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  identical.  It  is  this  critical 
comparative  study  which  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  your 
work."  This  study  Mr.  Putnam  failed  to  make,  and  summed  up  his  ac- 
oouut  simply  with  the  words:  "I  do  not  feel  fully  prepared  to  apn^c 
with  Mr.  Biiey  and  Miss  Smith  in  regarding  all  the  PuMnariw  found  on 
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tiiese  plants  as  identical,  bnt  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
this  insect  is  capable  of  thriving  on  quite  a  variety  of  food-i^lants,  and 
in  the  oases  where  it  has  been  directly  introduced  from  the  maple  there 
is  no  question  of  its  identity."  We  have  also  found  what  is  evidently 
the  same  spmes  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  Woodbine  {Am- 
pelapsU  veiiokii)  on  our  residence  at  Washington. 

MODE  OF  SPBEABINO. 

Owing  to  the  wingless,  degraded,  and  inactive  character  of  the  female 
Mid  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  young  for  extended  locomotion,  the 
problem  as  to  how  the  insect  spreads  from  one  locality  to  another  seems 
at  first  fflance  rather  a  difiBcult  one.  When  we  consider  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  young  lice,  however,  and  their  propensity  for  fearlessly 
crawling  upon  anytiiing  which  happens  to  be  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
the  difiBcnlty  is  lost  sight  o£  We  may  recognize  as  aids  in  transporta- 
tion  (1)  the  transplanting  of  trees  ftom  infested  localities  to  places  free 
from  this  insect,  (2)  birds,  (3)  other  insects,  (4)  winds,  and  (6)  water. 
The  first  of  ti^ese  methods  needs  no  comment.  The  second  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  considerable  importance,  though  scarcely  deserving  the 
prominence  given  it  bv  some  writers.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  first  repcnrt  as 
Btai^  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (p.  41),  in  speaking  of  the  oyster-shell 
bark-louse  of  the  apple  {MifUlaspia  pamarum)^  made  the  foUowiug  iStato- 
ment: 

<'In  my  opinion  the  only  way  in  which,  as  a  general  rule;  bark-lice 
can  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  when  the  boughs  of  those  trees  do  not  in- 
terlodi:,  is  by  a  few  of  the  very  young  larvsB^  when  they  are  first  hatched 
and  are  scattered  over  the  limbs  of  a  tree  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
crawling  accidentally  onto  the  legs  of  some  bird  tiiat  chances  to  light 
Upcm  that  tree  and  afterwards  flies  off  to  another.  I  have  long  observed 
that  when  a  tree  first  begins  to  be  attacked  by  bark-lice,  it  is  only  par- 
ticular limbs  and  branches  that  are  at  first  infected,  and  that  these  will 
be  swarming  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  will  be  free  from  lice.  And  I 
have  ftarther  observed  that  it  is  the  lower  horizontal  limbs,  or  branches, 
or  such  as  birds,  with  the  exception  of  woodpeckers  and  nut-hatches, 
would  most  naturally  perch  on,  that  are  first  attacked/  *  *  *  Kidl 
the  birds  in  the  world  were  killed  off,  I  believe  that  these  bark-lice  in 
a  very  few  years  would  cease  to  exist." 

This  is  an  extreme  view,  and  we  have  already  shown  (First  Missouri 
Ent.  Beport,  p.  15)  how  littie  the  agency  of  birds  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  insects.  In  the  case  of  the  species  under  considei'ation, 
the  copious  secretion  of  honey-dew  attracts  many  honey-loving  insects, 
such  as  bees,  wasps,  and  flies,  and  these  without  doubt  carry  many  of 
the  restiess  young  larvsB  from  tree  to  tree.  Even  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  bark-lice  assist  in  this  transportation,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  states 
('American  ITaturalistj  May,  1882,  Vcfl.  XVI,  p.  412)  that  the  Ooccinellid 
beetles  fftfpercupidhis  cocddivorus^  Ohilooorus  hivulnerusj  and  others, 
while  feeding  upon  the  young  larvsd  of  orange  scale-insects,  carry  many 
of  them  from  one  tree  to  another  attached  to  their  backs  and  legs. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  more  re^entiy  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spiders 
are  very  important  agents  in  the  distribution  of  scale-insects,  in  fact, 
the  most  important  of  all  agents,  and  as  his  remarks  apply  quite  well 
to  the  insect  and  the  topic  under  consideration,  we  quote  from  a  letter 
published  in  Bulletin  If  o.  2  of  this  Division,  pp.  30-31 : 

I  hftve  xeaohed  the  oonolnsion  that  Bpidera  play  a  mnoh  more  important  role  in  as- 
sisthig  the  apread  of  soale-insect  than  any  other  iAiects.    From  the  beginning  of  my 
observi^tiQnB  I  have  noticed  that  leavee  i^hich  Bpioers  had  folded  or  webbed  together 
23A-^84 
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for  their  nests  or  lairs  a^nost  always  proved  iniiBsted  with  acale,  if  iniested  trees 
were  found  in  the  nelj^hborhood.  This  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  solely  to  the 
protection  from  enemies  and  parasites  afforded  by  the  web  and  presence  of  the  spider. 
No  doubt,  where  the  source  of  infection  is  near  at  hand,  this  may  gire  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  observed  facte.  Lately,  however,  I  have  been  examining  with  great 
care  a  lot  of  one  and  two  year  old  trees  which  I  set  out  myself  last  March.  l!he 
stock  from  which  these  trees  were  taken  was  to  my  certain  knowledge  almost  abso- 
lutely free  from  scale-insect.  At  the  time  of  setting,  the  weather  was  excetoirely  dry 
and  unfavorable ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  trees,  600  in  number,  were  badly 
checked,  and  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  tops  and  n^rly  all  their  leaves,  so  that  the 
present  growth  is  all  new.  produced  during  the  past  summer.  Notwithstanding,  I 
find,  to  my  surprise,  scale-iusects  beginning  to  appear  on  a  large  propdrtion  of  the 
plants.  Upon  some  of  them  the  insects  have  begun  to  spread  over  the  Dranehes.  Mid 
the  exact  spot  where  the  trouble  began  is  no  longer  ascertainable.  In  a  stnkmslj 
large  number  of  instances  I  find  two  or  more  leaves  bound  together  with  eilk  and 
occupied  by  a  spider,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  these  leaves  completely  coated  with 
scale^insect,  when  not  a  trace  of  the  insect  can  be  found  elsewhere  upon  the  tree. 
Fdtlhermore,  this  lot  of  trees  oconpies  a  position  west  and  north  of  the  remahider  ot 
tbit  gforei  in  the  path  of  the  prevailing  [3.  E.]|  winds.  The  aiHoining  rows  of  older 
trees,  on  the  soutlieast,  are  many  of  ttkem  auite  badly  iniestea  with,  for  the  most 
part,  chl^-scAlc  (Paflatoria  pergandU),  there  being  usuelly  a  relatively  small  number 
of  long-scale  (MytiUupis  gloterh)  mixed  with  the  other  species.  As  Is  often  the  case, 
the  pfopertlons  of  this  mixture  of  speeies  remains  quite  constant  thnmg^otit  the  in- 
fested part  of  ^e  grove.  Now,  I  find  in  the  newly-inl^sted  yonng  grove  theee  two 
scales  mixed  in  about  Uie  same  proportions,  so  that  no  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  ss  to 
the  source  ot  their  Infection.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  t 
sabfiiit  that  if,  ss  many  persons  think,  the  young  lice  are  transported  bodily  by  toe 
winds,  we  wonld  have  had  a  very  diiferant  distribotlon  from  that  which  exists  op<Mh  tlie 
older  trees.  The  larger  and  heavier  yonng  of  the  chaff-scale  would  have  been  car» 
ried  to  a  less  distance  and  in  smaller  nnmhm  than  the  long  scale.  (There  have  been 
no  unusual  storms  or  very  high  winds  during  the  past  summer.)  Again,  in  a  chance 
^stribntion  by  the  wind  I  can  see  no  reason  for  any  evident  connection  with  spiddr* 
web  shelters  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Individual  soale-larvA  do  not,  as  flu  as  I 
have  observed,  wander  far  in  search  of  such  protection,  and  do  not  need  it  until  Uie 
colony  becomes  sufficientlr  numerous  to  attract  enemies  and  parasites.  The  part 
played  by  winds  is  evidently  a  secondary  one,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  web-lnhab* 
iting  spiders  make  use  of  the  wind  to  carry  themselves  and  their  bridges  of  wsb  firom 
tree  to  tree,  and  the  spiders  transport  as  passengers  upon  their  bodies  the  migrattng 
larvaD  of  the  scale  insect. 

The  agency  of  winds  is,  as  just  stated,  a  secondary  one  of  mat  ioi- 
portanoe  in  transporting  spiders,  and  is  of  primary  valne  In  we  carry- 
ing  of  infested  leaves  and  twigs  to  greater  or  less  distances.  Tliat  the 
yonng  lice  are  blDwn  bodily  from  one  tree  to  another  by  heavy  winds, 
as  ftrmerly  supposed,  has  been  disproven  by  the  experiments  of  Mr« 
Hubbard,  who  has  shown  that  they  will  cling  tenacionsly  to  a  twig  or 
leaf  under  a  heavy  blast  from  a  bellows  or  from  the.  mouth. 

NATUBAL  BNEMmS. 

The  Cottony  Ma^Ie  Scale  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  very  much  the 
same  natural  enemies  as  other  scale-insects.  A  number  of  predaoeous 
beetles  feed  upon  the  eggs  and  young  larv®.  We  have  observed  the 
common  lady-oird,  OhitocoruB  bivulnerus^  engaged  in  this  work,  and  also 
the  OoccineUids  Mjfperaspis  Hgnata  and  JET.  bigeminata.  In  addition  to 
these  !Putnam  mentions  AnaUs  IS-punotata.  ^Hhe  larva  of  a  species  of 
Chrysopa^^  and  "the  larvae  of  two  species  oi  Reduviidce.^ 

The  interesting  lepidopterous  insect  Ddkruma  ooccidivora  Comstock, 
was  originally  bred  from  this  bark-louse.  Its  larvae  construct  tubular 
passages  of  silk  and  wax  from  one  Pulvinaria  to  another  on  a  thickly 
infested  branch,  and  eat  both  the  eggs  and  the  waxy  filaments  which 
surround  them.  This  insect  and  its  curious  habit  were  described  at  length 
by  Professor  Comstock  in  the  annual  report  of  this  Department  for  1879, 
pp.  241-243.  It  has  been  found  preying  upon  Pulvlnaria  only  In  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  but  irf  Florida  destroys  both  a  large  £ecanium 
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»u  magQolia,  a  Goooid  allied  to  Dactylopius  and  the  common  <<  Turtle- 
back  scale''  {Leeamum  hwperidum). 

During  the  past  season,  Miss  Murtfeldt  has  noticed  a  harvest  mite  in 
gr^t  numbers  feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  this  species  at  Kirkwood^  Mo. 
From  specimens  sent  to  the  Department,  this  mite  seems  to  belong  to 
the  genus  JEupodes  and  is  allied  to  the  European  JE.  hiemdlis.  It  is  very 
minute  and  pale  reddish-yellow  in  color.  The  body  is  divided  into  four 
distinct  segments,  two  of  which  belong  properly  to  the  abdomen*  the 
last' one  being  the  largest,  the  first  the  smallest^  and  the  other  two  about 
equal  in  length.  The  division  between  the  last  two  segments  is  a  dis- 
tinct, w^iUsb,  transverse  line,  while  the  others  are  inmcated  by  slight 
lateral  indentations  and  subdorsal  impressions  reaching  to  the  lat^al 
marffin,  of  the  same  pale  color.  This  is  probably  the  same  mite  noticed 
by  Miss  Smith,  and  mentioned  in  her  report  previously  cited. 

Two  true  parasites  are  known  to  infest  this  scale.  The  first  of  these, 
Coocophagm  lecanii  (Fitch),  is  very  common,  and  ordinarily  infesta  iJie 
sodes  in  great  numbers.  Tne  adult  insect  is  a  minute,  black,  ibur-winged 
fiy,  marked  with  a  crescent-shaped  yellow  patch  in  the  middle  ofthe 
body  above.  According  to  Putnam  there  are  two  broods  of  this  para* 
site  each  season,  the  admto  appearing  in  May  and  August.  GHie  Infested 
Uoe  become  more  or  less  innated,  fijially  turning  black  and  becoming 
rig^  The  females  are  most  commonly  infested*  though  Putnam  states 
that  be  has  bred  the  parasite  firom  the  male  scale. 

The  second  parasite  was  bred  by  Mr.  Putnam  after  the  publication  oi 
'his  article,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  paper  on  the  para- 
sites of  Goccids  (Ann.  Bept  Dept.  of  Agr.,  1880,  p.  365)  aa  Aphifbtuputr 
ffinaricB.  This  species  seems  to  be  rare  and  has  not  oeen  bred  since. 
It  is  minute,  dull-yellow  in  color,  with  a  dusky  abdomen  and  with  an- 
teuDse  variegated  with  brown  and  white. 

REMEDIES. 

The  principal  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  In  the  psst  are, 
briefly,  heading  in  the  tree,  i,  a.,  cutting  off  the  branches,  and  drench- 
ing with  a  solution  of  whaleoil  soap  or  a  1  per  cmt.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  During  the  past  season,  however,  we  have  recommended  nothing 
but  the  kerosene  emulsions  treated  of  In  a  previous  loticle,  and  these 
will  undoubtedly  give  better  satisfoction  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
used.  The  best  time  for  spraying  the  trees  will  be  while  the  young  are 
hatching,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  tha  apparatus  described  in 
the  article  on  the  Cottonwood  Beetle  can  be  used  to  the  same  advan- 
tage here. 

THE  CBANBBRKY  FRUIT-WOBM. 

{Aorobasis  vaceinii  n.  sp.) 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  Family  Phycid.^ 

[Plate  IX;  Fig.  4.) 

ITS  HISTOBY. 

A  worm  seriously  ii\juring  the  fruit  of  the  cranberry,  something  as 
the  apple- worm  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)  afi'ects  the  apples,  and  the  grape 
fruit-worm  (Lobesia  ootrana)  grapes,  has  long  been  known  to  cranberry- 
growers,  but  has  hitherto  relmained  undetermined.    It  is  referred  to  by 
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Packard  (Beport  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  1878,  pj  626),  who  ^ve  an  oat- 
line  of  the  larva,  and  more  fally  in  Bnlletin  Ko.  4  of  this  Bureaa  (pp. 
28-29),  where  from  a  single  rubbed  female  specimen  of  the  moth  we  in» 
dicated  that  it  probably  belonged  to  the  genus  MyeUm.  4  number  of 
specimens  of  both  sexes  rear^  the  past  summer  have  permitted  its 
positive  reference  to  the  allied  genus  Acrobam^  of  which  it  proves  to  be 
a  new  species. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  report  which  follows,  has  recorded  some  further  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  of  the  species,  and  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
connection  to  summarize  the  facts. 

The  eggs,  which,  like  typical  Tortricid  eggs,  are  flattened  and  con- 
form more  or  less  closely  to  the  object  to  wUch  ihey  are  attached,  are 
generally  laid  singly,  and  usually  in  the  calyx  of  the  forming  fruit, 
though  sometimes  on  the  surfiEioe  of  the  young  beny.  As  many  as 
a  dozen  may  be  laid  in  a  single  calyx,  however,  when,  as  with  Tor- 
tricid species,  they  often  overlap  each  other.  The  larva  works  in  the 
heart  of  the  beiry,  and  goes  from  one  to  another,  ruining  from  three  to 
four  before  attaining  fall  growth,  which  is  usually  consentaneous  with 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  It  stops  up  the  entrance  hole  with  silken 
weby  and  the  affected  berry  turns  prematurely  red  and  finally  shrivels 
and  drops.  Pale  at  first,  it  becomes  green  (with  more  or  less  pink)  with 
age,  and  attains  a  length  of  about  half  an  inch  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4,  d). 

It  is  found  of  all  sizes  during  autumn,  and  a  flew  later  specimens  per- 
sist  till  winter;  but  the  bulk  leave  the  ripening  berries  in  September 
and  October,  and  enter  the  ground,  where  each  hibernates  in  an  ovoid 
cocoon  of  silk,  covered  with  grains  of  earth  and  sand  (Plate  IX,  Fig. 
4.  g).  The  pupa  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4,  e)  is  formed  the  following  spring,  and 
tne  moths  issue  quite  regularly  during  the  month  of  June  or  by  the 
time  the  cranberries  are  forming. 

The  arsenical  mixtures  carefully  sprayed  during  Jdne  and  July  in 
the  manner  already  indicated  in  these  reports,  so  as  to  reach  the  calyx 
cavity,  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory  preventive  of  this  insect^s  iiyu- 
ries  by  killing  the  ^oung  larva  as  it  attempts  to  eat  its  way  into  the 
berry ;  while  expenence  would  indicate  that  the  natural  growth  of  the 
berry,  together  with  the  effect  of  summer  rains,  will  rid  &•  fruity  as  it 
matures,  of  whatever  trace  of  the  poison  might  prove  iiyurious. 

DESGRIPTITE. 

AcROBASis  VACcmii  n.  ro.— General  color  and  appearance  of  A,  indigkMa  Zell. 
{fuiMo  Walsh),  but  a  eomewbat  smaller  species,  with  primaries  nsaaUj  narrower.  It 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  differences  as  compared  witU  indigi%Ma : 

Average  expanse,  IS^^™.  Colors  of  a  colder  gray,  with  less  reddish-brown  or  tawny 
on  tbe  inner  portions  Of  primaries,  and  with  tne  pale  costal  parts  nearly  pnre  white, 
so  as  to  contrast  more  fnllv  with  the  dark  shades,  and  to  more  folly  reheve  the  basal 
branch  of  the  forked  shade  on  idnor  part  of  first  or  basal  line,  this  basal  branch  be- 
inff  also  nsnally  darker  than  the  outer  or  posterior  branch.    The  triangular  costal 

Si&h  from  the  basal  line  is  obsolete.  The  transverse  pale  lines  are  less  clearly  d^ 
ned,  and  the  termioal  is  nearer  the  iKwterior  border  of  the  wing,  i.  e.,  the  median 
Held  is  wider.  The  geminate  discal  dots  are  always  well  separated,  and  the  inner 
one  well  relieved  bv  the  white  which  extends  around  it  on  the  darker  ground  and 
often  forms  an  annnlus.    The  oblique  shade  from  apex  is  less  clearly  defined. 

Described  from  sixteen  specimens  of  both  sexes,  reared  from  cranberries. 

Egg, — ^About  0.4™"^  long  and  0.3°^  broad,  ovate  or  almost  circular,  and  flattened  or 
plano-convex,  the  form  varying  with  the  surface  of  attachment,  to  which,  while  plas- 
tic, it  partly  conforms.    Color  olive-green  or  brown. 

Xarvo.— Average  leijffth  when  fhU  grown  10»^".  Convex  above,  flattened  beneath. 
Surface  of  body  minutely  granulate,  with  a  duU  somewhat  greasy  appearance.  Color 
varyine  from  ffreenish-yellow  to  olive-sreen,  reddish  or  brownish,  being  generally 
darkest  toward  the  anal  end.    Head  ydlow,  polished,  somewhat  lighter  towards  the 
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montb,  with  the  satores  of  the  olypeus  slightly  brown  and  the  anterior  aneles  of  the 
head  distinctly  so ;  labram,  antennie,  and  palpi  white ;  mandibles  yellowisu  at  base, 
becominff  blackish  toward  tip.  Ocelli  black.  Cervical  shield  somewhat  paler  than 
the  heady  almost  colorless  anteriorly,  its  median  line  scarcely  paler,  Without  auy 
markings  except  a  brownish  or  blackish  wart  a  little  in  front  above  the  stigma.  Anal 
plate  of  same  color.  Stigmata  extremely  small,  except  first  and  last  pair,  oval  and 
pale  brown.  Piliferous  warts  only  about -one-half  the  size  of  stigmata,  very  pale 
brown  and  polished,  each  supporting  a  Une  hairof  a  faintly  yellowish  color,  of  which 
those  on  the  posterior  row  ot  warts  are  much  the  longest,  and  are  directed  forward. 
Similar  Ions  hairs  are  also  on  the  head,  thorax,  around  the  margin  of  the  anal 
plate,  and  iuong*the  sides  of  the  body.    Legs  conoolorons  with  body. 

Pupa.— Average  length  7«» ;  brownish-yellow ;  stigmata  brown.  A  dorsal,  dark 
brown,  transverse  band  anteriorly  on  last  joint.  Tip  oroad,  almost  straight,  having 
a  small  tooth  at  each  angle,  and  along  its  inferior  edge  four  fine  yellowish-brown 
bristles  twisted  and  directed  forward.    Abdomen  shallowly  punctate. 

In  the  fieries  of  American  Phycids  this  species  naturally  follows 
indiginellai  and  it  is  at  once  distingnished  from  this,  from  juglandis 
Le  Baron,  and  ttom  fallouella  Bagonot,  its  nearest  European  ally,  by 
the  obsolescence  of  the  triangular  costal  patch. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  his  last  '^  Check  List  of  North  American  Moths,"  has 
Bm>pressed  Acrobasis  Zeller  and  referred  this  little  group  of  Phycids  to 
^^Phycia  Haw.''  He  has  also  made  juglandis  a  variety  of  indigineUa. 
Both  acts  are  totally  unjustifiable,  and  illustrate  the  general  untrust- 
worthiness  of  his  work.  PhyeiSj  as  a  genus,  was  founded  by  Fabricius, 
and  Haworth's  Phycia  comprised  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  family, 
and  the  name  has  long  been  abandoned  in  modem  more  exact  classifi- 
cations, while  the  full  descriptions,  flffures,  and  larval  histories  of 
indigineUa  and  juglandis  in  our  Fourth  Keport  on  the  Insects  of  Mis- 
souri (pp.  38-43)  prove  beyond  all  question  the  specific  value  of  both. 

There  is  a  Nephofteryx  vacdnieUa  Zeller  on  Yaccinium  uliginoaum  in 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  dropped  the  conventional  termina- 
tion in  the  name  of  our  species. 


THE  LABGEE  WHEAT-STEAW  ISOSOMA. 

(Isosoma  grande  Biley.) 

Order  Htmsnopteb a;  Family  CHALomiD^. 

[Plate  VH,  Figs.  2, 3  j  and  Plate  VIII,  Figs.  3,  4.] 

While  the  phytophagic  habit  in  the  genus  Isoaama^  as  exemplified 
in  the  common  joint-worm,  has  of  late  years  been  fully  accepted  and 
consideied  proved  in  this  country,  it  still  meets  with  objectors  in 
Europe,  who  maintain,  on  the  general  principle  of  unity  of  habit  in  the 
same  funily,  tliat  it  must  be  parasitic  While  we  felt  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  ourselves,  we  yet  deemed  it  desirable  to  get  such  absolute 
proof,  by  Watching  the  oviposition  of  the  female  and  the  development, 
lh)m  the  egg  on,  as  could  not  be  controverted,  and  would  leave  no  pos- 
sible room  for  auy  further  question  in  the  matter.  We  therefore  par- 
ticularly instructed  one  of  our  field  agents,  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  to  cariB- 
fully  make  the  necessary  field  observations,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
his  report,  whicli  follows,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  may 
here  mention  that  our  own  previous  observations  on  Isosoma  tritici^  in 
which  we  have  examined  the  larvas  of  various  ages  invariably  feeding 
in  the  stalk  with  no  sign  of  other  insect  that  it  was  feeding  on,  were, 
in  our  judgment,  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  question ;  but  Mr.  Web- 
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ster  hos  beeu  able  to  witness  the  female  in  the  act  of  oviiK>sitiugy  and 
from  specimens  received  from  him  we  have  been  able  to  fully  verify  the 
conclusions  that  we  previously  came  to.  The  matter  is  of  no  slight 
economic  importance,  as  already  shown  by  Harris,  Fitch,  and  Walsh ; 
for,  on  the  assumption  that  the  genus  is  parasitic,  it  will  be  manifestly 
unwise  to  burn  the  stubble  in  which  many  of  the  larvsB  hibernate,  or  to 
burn  the  straw  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  since  in  such  straw 
there  also  remain  a  large  number  of  hibernating  individuals.  If,  bow- 
ever,  as  it  is  now  abundantly  proved,  the  genus  is  phytophagic,  these 
measures  at  once  acquire  importance  as  means  of  averting  future 
injury. 

Mr.  Webster's  observations  have  been  made,  not  onlv  ui>on  tritici 
Biley,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  rei>ort,  also  upon  another  species  of 
larger  size.  This  we  have  reoently  described  under  the  above  name,  in 
the  December  (1884)  number  of  the  Bulletin  Brooklyn  Entomdogieal 
Society  (Vol.  Vll,  p.  Ill)  from  which  we  reproduce  the  desoriptiou  2 

TsosOMA  GRANDE  n.  sp.— i^(MRaZa.~-Lengtli  of  body  4.2™"',  expanse  7,6""".  Aa- 
tenniB  rather  more  slender  and  less  clavato  than  in  miioi  and  but  half  the  lenj^  of 
thorax.  Thorax  with  the  mesonotnm  slightly  more  ragnloee;  wings  larger  and  less 
hyahne  than  in  the  winged  specimens  of  triiioif  the  veins  extending  to  outer  third,  the 
submarginal  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  mar^nal ;  legs  with  the  femora  leas  swoileo. 
Abdomen  not  so  long  as  thorax,  stou&r  than  in  tritioif  ovate-aonminate,  approaching 
typical  Eurytoma,  Eicss  hairy  than  tritici^  especially  about  the  legs,  the  hairs  of  ab- 
domen being  less  nnmerous,  less  regular,  and  shorter.  Coloration  nmilar  to  that  of 
iriiioif  but  brighter  and  more  highly  contrasting,  the  pronotal  spot  larger  and  brighter 
yeUow,  the  pedicel  of  antenna)  yellow  and  the  femora  with  a  definitely  limi tea  sub- 
oval,  yeUowish  spot  below,  neur  the  tip,  extending  two-fifths  the  length  of  femur  on 
firont  pair,  smaller  on  middle  pair  and  still  shorter  and  less  definite  on  posterior  pair. 

Xaroa.--0reeni8h-yellow  in  color.  Average  length,  0"*"* ;  otherwise  of  same  propor- 
tions «ad  structure  na  in  triHoi. 

Fupa. — ^Average  leiip^th  5™*".  Except  in  larger  size  and  ample  wiug>-pads  undis- 
tinguishablo  from  tba  t  of  Iritici. 

Described  from  tweuty-four  females,  reared  from  wheat-stems  in  June,  and  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  at  La  Fnyette,  Ind.  *  *  *  Its  larj^er  size,  stouter  build, 
aside  from  the  othet*  cbaractms  mentioned  readily  di6tin|^ish  it,  however;  while 
from  hordei  Harris,  viiis  Saunders,  and  elymi  French,  it  is  still  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  figures  which  we  have  prepared  (Plate  VII,  Figs.  2. 3;  and  Plate 
VIII,  Figs.  3,  4)  very  well  illustrate  the  mode  of  ovipoaition,  and  the 
larval,  pupal,  and  adult  characters.  The  ovipositor  is  thrust  in  an  almost 
straiglit  line  through  the  wall  of  the  straw  and  reaches  to  tlie  heart  or 
pith,  without,  however,  penetrating  it.  The  length  of  the  inserted  parts 
generally  exceeds  l""*",  the  entire  length  of  the  ovipositor  being  about 

The  egg,  as  carefully  studied  in  fiamales  that  were  ovipositiugt  is  of 
the  ordinary  ovoid  form,  but  oharaoterized  by  a  pedicel  variable  in 
length  but  generally  twice  as  long  as  the  bulbous  or  ovoid  portion. 
Its  apical  end  is  also  fiimished  with  a  distinct  hook,  the  function  of 
which  is,  in  all  probability,  to  hold  it  in  the  plant  tissue  while  the  ovi- 
positor is  being  withdrawn. 

It  may  be  here  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  speeimena  so 
far  reared  both  of  tritici  and  grande  all  are  females,  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  dimorphic  relationship  between  these  two  fbrois  is  a  ques- 
tion which  future  observations  alone  can  decide*  The  probabilities 
are,  however,  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them;  for,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  repn'sent  alternate  <:eneratious,  we  should  ex|)eot 
the  one  or  the  other  to  comprise  both  sexes. 
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8ILK0ULTUBE. 

Until  the  middle  of  July  of  this  year  the  work  and  correspondence 
relating  to  sericicnlture  were  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  force  of  the  Bu- 
reau. In  response  to  applications,  silk-worm  eggs  were  sent  in  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  packages  to  some  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  supplied  with  sainples  of  six  different  races  for  comparison. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  very  few  of  these,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possiole  to  say  what  the  general  result  of  their  experience  has  been. 

In  August,  1883,  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  fourth  edition  qf 
otur  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Production  of  Silk  (Special  Report  TSo. 
n  of  this  Department).  Of  the  one  thousand  copies  then  printed,  more 
than  nine  hundred  have  been  sent  out  in  answer  to  applications  £i:t)m  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  distribution  of  literature,  silk-worm 
eggs,  &c.,  which  has  been  maintained  without  any  special  Congressional* 
aid  heretofore,  can  this  year  be  more  easily  and  extensively  carried  on, 
owing  to  an  act  approved  June  5, 1884,  "for  the  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  ecQture  and  raising  of  raw^silk,"  which  appropriated 
$15,000  for  this  purpose.    Under  this  act,  Mr.  Philip  Walter  was  ap- 

Eointed  a  special  agent,  and  will,  with  the  necessary  clerical  force,  give 
is  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Silk  Division  of  this  Bureau. 

The  operations  necessary  to  the  manufia<;ture  of  raw  silk  are  being 
studied  as  their  importance  demands,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  small  experimental  filature  on  the  grounds  of  the  Department  in 
order  to  advance  the  study  of  this  subject 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  successful  raising  of  silk-worms^ 
and  one  which  experience  teaches  should  receive  the  attention  of  any 
Government  wishing  to  encourage  the  industry^  is  the  production,  of 
healthy  eggs,  for  distribution  among  sericiculturists.  The  Mulberry 
Silk-worm  is  subject  to  two  diseases  which  at  different  times  have 
wrought  havoc  in  Europe  and  the  East  These  are  the  p6brine  and 
the  flacherie.  They  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  minute  parasitic 
organisms,  the  nature  of  which  was,  for  several  years  prior  to  1870, 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  French  savant,  Pasteur,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  While  he  has  found  no  means  of  curing 
these  diseases  once  they  have  appeared,  be  has  given  us  a  method  of 
preventing  their  passage  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  his  methods  are  satisfactory.  The  methods  set 
forth  by  him  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  production  of  healthy 
eegs  are  rigorously  observed  in  all  sericicultural  countries  of  Europe, 
aTthough  the  eggs  bring  a  higher  price  as  the  result  of  the  great  care 
entailed  by  these  processes. 

Peeling  the  importance  of  distributing  only  such  eggs  as  are  known 
to  be  pure,  and  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  eggs  produced  in  America 
fi^r  Pasteur's  processes,  the  eggs  for  distribution  the  coming  winter 
have  been  purchased  from  reliable  French  houses,  and  are  known  to  be 
of  good  stock. 

As  bearing  on  the  measures  taken  by  other  Governments  in  aid  of 
silk-culture,  a  report  made  to  his  chief  by  Mr.  Agostini,  secretaoy  to  the 
consul-general  at  Paris,  and  relating  to  the  French  experimental  sta- 
tions, vnH  prove  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  is  reproduced  farther 
on. 

We  would  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  to  which  we 
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referred  in  our  report  for  the  year  1878.    At  that  time,  referring  to  the 
lack  of  a  home  market  for  cocoons,  we  made  the  following  suggestion: 

"As  a  means  of  meeting  the  difiQculty,  I  have  urged,  and  would  urge, 
that  Congress  give  to  this  Department  th^  means  to  purchase,  erect, 
and  appoint  with  skilled  hands,  on  the  Department  grounds,  a  small 
filature  or  reeling  establishment  In  such  an  establishment  reelers 
could  be  trained,  and  the  cocoons,  at  first  raised  from  eggs  distributed 
by  the  Department,  could  be  skillfully  reeled  and  disposed  of  to  our 
manufacturers.  A  market  would  thus  be  formed  for  the  cocoons  raised 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  guarantee  be  given  to  those  who 
choose  to  embark  in  silk-culture  that  their  time  would  not  be  thrown 
away.  All  industries  should  be  encouraged  in  their  infancy ;  and  for 
the  first  few  years,  or  until  the  silk  industry  could  be  considered  well 
established,  the  cocoons  should  be  paid  for  at  the  European  market 
rate,  plus  the  cost  of  reeling.  •  •  •  This  last  should  be  looked . 
upon  as  a  premium  offered  by  the  Oovemment  to  the  raisers,  in  order 
•to  stimulate  the  industry  until  such  time  as  the  reeling  might  be  safely 
left  to  private  enterprise,  when  Government  encouragement  could  be 
withdrawn.^ 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  very  fully  shows  that,  once  a  home 
market  for  ^cocoons  has  been  established,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  now 
existing  to'success  in  silk-culture  will  have  been  removed. 

There  is  btit  one  way  to  create  this  home  market,  and  that  is  the 
erection  of  filatures  for  turning  tiie  cocoon  into  raw  silk.  G^ie  great 
obstacle  to  this,  the  high  price  of  labor,  will,  we  have  some  teason  to 
believe,  be  largely  removed  by  recent  Improvements  in  the  automatic 
silk-reeding  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Serrell,  jr.,  of  Kew  York, 
now  resident  in  the  south  of  France.  Beferring  to  this  machinery,  Mr. 
Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyons,  France,  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State, 
under  date  of  October,  1880,  as  follows : 

^^But  how  can  we  overcome  the  competition  of  Europe  and  Asia  with 
regard  to  labor  f  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  ti^  question  here 
and  now. 

^<  In  the  month  of  June  last,  recommended  by  the  Department  of  State, 
which  under  the  present  administration  has  done  so  much  to  encour- 
age our  home  manufactures  and  develop  our  foreign  trade,  and  pro^ 
vided  with  letters  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  there  came  to 
Europe  a  young  American  engineer,  who,  l^fore  leaving  home,  had 
already  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  subject,  and  who  since  has 
devoted  several  months  to  visiting  and  carefully  inspecting  the  princi- 
pal filatures  of  France  and  Ita]>[.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Serrell,  jr.,  of  New  York,  believed  it  possible  to  invent  machinery  which, 
by  the  use  and  application  of  eleotricityy  would  not  only  evercome  exist- 
ing  difficulties,  produce  a  superior  quality  of  thread,  but  solve  at  the 
same  time  the  all-imi>ortant  labor  question,  and  render  silk-reeling  in 
the  United  States  as  possible  and  profitable  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

*<It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Serrell  has  at  length  been  successful,  and  that  very  shortly  this  fact  will 
be  abundantly  andincont^stably  proven,  both  for  the  now  unhappy  and 
rapidly-declimng  silk-reeling  industry  oi  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the,  from 
an  American  iK>int  of  view,  still  more  important  and  valuable  interest, 
the  successfhl  planting  of  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  in  all  its 
varied  stages  and  branches,  from  the  mulberry  tree,  the  magnanerie  or 
hatching-house,  the  reeling'tnillj  to  a  still  higher  perfection  than  what  we 
have  alroady  attained  in  the  fabrication  of  tissues.    What  the  cotton- 
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gin  has  done  far  cotton,  which  with  us  ninety  years  ago  hardly  had  a 
commercial  value,  the  Serrell  invention  may  yet  do  for  silk,  and  the 
United  States  become  as  pre-eminent  for  the  latter  and  costlier  product 
as  for  the  former  and  cheaper  cultui:e.'' 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Peixotto  last  summer  at  Lyons,    , 
and  found  that  he  has  yet  the  same  faith  in  the  Serrell  invention,  and 
the  present  favor  with  which  this  machine  is  regarded  by  the  ultra-con- 
servative merchants  of  Lyons  would  seem  to  b^  Mr.  Peixotto  out  in 
his  prophecy. 

Letters  are  constantly  b|eing  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
urging  that  the  Government  use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  assist  in 
some  way  the  creation  of  a  home  market. . 

Some  private  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  filatures,  and  the 
most  successful  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  J.  Herberlin,  of  Ifew  Orleans. 

Beferring  to  his  work  for  this  year,  he  writes :  ^^  I  continue  with  great 
success  in  t^e  sericicultural  industry.  My  crop  of  cocoons  was  abundant.- 
I  have  made  choice  grain,  of  which  I  keep  a  certain  quantity  to  dis- 
tribute. My  spinning-mill  is  in  operation  and  usin£[  the  products  of 
1884.  I  persist  in  this  industry,  and  strive  tp  spread  it,  as  it  promises 
a  great  increase  of  resources  to  the  United  States.  I  can  raise  on  the 
leaves  fiiniished  by  my  mulberry  plantation,  over  three  millions  of ' 
worms.  Li  this,  its  second  year,  I  hatched  sixty  ounces  of  eggs,  and 
that  has  produced  5,117  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  every  year  I  can  do 
more.  •  •  •  i  employ  in  my  spinning-mill  nineteen  hands,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  silk-worm  raising  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons.'' 


RUST  OF  THE  OJUNGE. 

By  H.  G.  HuBBABDy  SpwUd  Ageni. 

[Plate  I ;  and  Plate  IX,  Fig.  5.] 

f 

NATTJRE  OF  BUST. 

IHscolaratian  of  the  Fruit— The  brownish  discolorationvof  the  rind  of 
oranges,  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  ^^rust,''  has,  since  the 
production  of  this  fruit  became  an  important  industry  in  Florida,  given 
great  concern  to  the  producers,  and  occasions  annuaJly  serious  loss  by 
affecting  iiJijuriously  the  salableness  of  the.  fimit.  In  appearance  the 
rust  varies  from  a  Ught  or  dark-brown  stain  beneath  the  cutide,  to  a 
rough  incrustation  resembling  an  exudation  of  resinous  gum  upon  the 
sur&ce.  La  the  former  case  the  golden  color  of  the  ripe  Orange  is  more 
or  less  obscured,  and  in  the  latter  entirely  destroyed  by  the  discolor- 
ation. When  entirely  coated  with  rust  the  sur&ce  becomes  finely  chap- 
I>ed  and  roughened,  giving  to  the  unripe  fruit  a  likeness  to  russet  ap- 
ples. 

The  season  during  which  rust  makes  its  appearance  includes  nearly 
the  entire  period  of  growth  of  the  fhdt,  beginning  in  early  summer, 
when  the  fruit  has  attained  less  than  one-third  its  full  size,  aoid  contin- 
uing late  into  autumn.  Its  most  rapid  increase  is,  however,  in  August 
and  September,  as  the  orange  approaches  maturity.  Barely  is  mean 
any  real  increase  after  the  rind  begins  to  ripen,  although  the  discolor- 
ation usually  attracts  attention  just  at  this  time,  and  frequently  occa- 
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Biona  unnecessary  alarm.  On  tlie  contrary,  there  is  always  a  percep- 
tible brightening  as  the  fruit  attains  its  full  color,  and  oranges  slightly 
affected,  or  affected  very  early  in  the  season,  when  fully  ripe  show  but 
little  trace  of  rust. 

Is  Bust  a  Fungus  J  or  an  Exudation  of  Gum  f — ^The  term  "  rust  ^  is  very 
indefinitely  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  plant  diseases,  some  of  wliich 
are  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  fun^,  and  others  are  considered  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  plant,  attributable  to,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
known or  coiyectural  conditions  of  soil  or  climate. 
,  A  good  example  of  the  first  class  is  found  in  the  common  and  very 
destructive  rust  of  the  fig.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine with  a  good  glass  the  brown  discoloration  upon  the  surface  ot 
the  leaves,  may  easily  detect  the  sacks,  or  asci,  of  the  fhngus,  filled  to 
bursting  with  the  si)ores,  or  pouring  them  out  upon  the  sur&ce. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  upon  the  leaves  or  rusted  fruit  of  the 
orange.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  fruit-rind  reveals  no  forms 
of  fun^s,  but  shows  the  oil-cells  to  be  more  or  less  completely  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  the  outer  layers,  the  epithelial  cells,  clogged  with 
brownish  resin,  or  entirely  broken  up  and  divided  by  fissures,  which 
permit  evaporation  of  the  fluids  from  the  underlying  cells.  The  rind  of 
rusted  fruit,  therefoire,  siirinks  and  toughens^  and  loses  by  evapora- 
tion or  oxidation  the  greater  part  of  its  essential  oil, 

THB  OBiaiN  OP  BUST. 

Reasons  for  considering  it  the  Work  of  a  Mite. — If  we  examine  critically 
with  a  hand  lens  of  considerable  magnifying  iK>wer  the  surface  of  a 
rusted  orange,  we  will  find  here  and  there  in  the  depressions,  groups  of 
minute  white  filaments  adhering  closely  to  the  rind.  Carefully  trans- 
ferring one  of  these  filaments  to  the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope, 
and  applying  a  power  of  several  hundred  diameters,  the  character  of 
the  object  is  clearly  shown.    It  is  the  cast  skin  of  aii  insect. 

If  the  examination  chance  to  be  made  in  winter,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe^  the  number  of  these  exuvisB  will  not  be  strikingly  great.  But  if 
made  in  autumn  or  late  summer,  the  surface  of  every  orange  showing 
rust  will  be  found  thickly  sprinkled  with  them,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  we  have  before  us  the  relics  of  a  numerous  colony,  which 
at  some  former  i>eriod  infested  the  fruit. 

Extending  the  examination  to  fruit  that  as  yet  shows  no  indication 
of  rust,  we  will,  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced^  obtain  abundant 
oonfirmation  of  this  conclusion,  and  find  these  colonies  in  the  foil  tide 
of  their  existence.  The  former  occupants  of  the  cast  skins  prove  to  be 
elongate  mites,  of  honey-yellow  color,  too  minute  to  be  seen  as  indi- 
viduals with  the  unassiHted  eye,  but  visible  in  the  aggregate  as  a  fine 
golden  dust  upcm  the  surface  of  the  fhiit. 

Ute  Mite  on  tJie  Leaves. — Having  tracked  the  mite  b^  means  of  jits 
tell-tale  exuvise,  and  detected  it  at  work  upon  the  fhiit,  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  leaves  It  needs  no  prolonged  search  to  discover  it  here 
also,  and  in  even  greater  abundance.  In  fact,  it  is  evidently  upon  tiie 
leaves  that  the  mites  exist  and  propagate  throughout  the  year;  for  not 
only  are  they  found  upon  fruiting  trees,  but  upon  plants  of  all  ages,  in 
the  nursery  as.  well  as  in  the  grove. 

TS^Vbing  resembling  the  rust  of  lAe  fruit  follows  their  attacks  upon 
the  lieares.  Each  punct^ire  of  the  mites  gives  rise  to  a  minute  pimple 
or  eleration^  until  the  surlKace  of  the  leaf  becomes  finely  oorrugated^ 
loses  its  gloss,  and  assumes  a  corroded  and  dusty  appearance. 
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.  This  tarnished  appearance  of  the  foliage  is  very  characteristic,  and 
remains,  a  permanent  indication  of  their  depredations,  after  the  mites 
themselves  have  disappeared. 

Firgt  appearance  of  Mites  on  the  Fruit. — From  the  time  when  the 
cellalar  structure  of  the  rind  has  completely  developed,  and  the  oil-cells 
have  begun  to  fill,  until  the  fruit  is  far  advanced  in  the  process  of 
ripening  j  in  other  words,  from  early  spring  until  late  in  autumn,  it  is 
liable  to  attacks  of  the  mites,  but  it  is  in  the  intermediate  period  of  its 
growth  that  the  fruit  offers  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  increase. 

Attacks  of  the  Mite  always  followed  by  Bust. — ^The  evidence  that  rust 
follows  as  a  sequence  upon  the  depredations  of  this  mite  is  circumstan- 
tial rather  than  direct,  but  it  is  also  cumulative.  Oranges  marked  and 
kept  under  observation,  but  allowed  to  remain  upon  t£e  tree,  have  in 
all  cases  rusted  after  being  overrun  by  the  mites.  Those  upon  which 
no  mites  made  their  appearance  remained  bright  to  maturity. 

A  very  large  number  of  observations  show  a  close  connection  between 
the  occurrence  of  mites  upon  the  foliage  and  rust  on  the  firuit,  so  Hiat  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  when  the  foliage  of  a  tree  retains  its  gloss,  the 
flruit  also  will  be  bright,  and,  conversely,  when  the  condition  ot  the 
leaves  indicates  the  presence  of  mites  in  great  numbers,  the  flrait  will 
be  discolored. 

This  is  found  to  be  true,  not  only  of  the  entire  tree,  but  of  restricted 
portions.  Thus  the  upper,  the  lower  branches,  or  one  side  of  an  orange 
tree  may  produce  rusty  fruit  while  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  tree 
remains  bright.  In  such  cases  there  will  always  be  a  marked  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  fdiiage  upon  the  two  portions,  and  the  leaves 
surrounding  the  affected  fruit  will  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  the 
work  of  the  mites.  ' 

Other  and  perhaps  more  conclnsive  reasons  for  considering  the  mite 
responsible  for  rust  will  be  better  understood  when  the  habits  of  the 
mite  itself  have  been  considei'ed. 

Interval  between  the  Disappearenee  of  the  Mites  and  the  Appearance  of 
Rust. — As  has  been  alreadv  indicated,  the  mites  do  not  permanently 
infest  either  the  sorfiice  of  the  leaf  or  the  rind  of  the  fhiit.  bat  wander 
off  to  fbesh  feedinfir-ground  when,  through  their  combined  attacks,  aH 
the  accessible  oUoells  have  been  emptied  of  their  contents,  or  the  tissues 
have  been  too  much  hardened  by  advancing  maturity  to  be  easily  pene- 
trated by  their  beaks. 

The  effects  of  their  punctures  upon  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant, 
however,  continue  after  their  departure,  and  upon  the  fhiit,  rust  de- 
rdops  with  a  varying  interval,  depending  possibly  upon  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air.  Usually  the  discoloration  is  very  apparent  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  and  the  rind  continues  to  harden  indefinitely,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

THE  RUST  MITE. 

Dewwfion.— The  so-called  rust  insect  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  5,  a  6)  is  a  four- 
Itggtd  mite,  honey-yellow  in  color,  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  widest  near  the  anterior  extremltv,  and  tapers 
beUnd,  terminating  in  two  small  lobesi  which  assist  the  animal  in  crawl- 
hif  and  liable  it  to  ding  firmly  to  the  surfi&ce  upon  which  it  rests. 
Jw  ftont  is  prolonged  in  a  eonic^al  protuberance,  which  appears  to  be 
eemposed  of  Wo  closely-applied  lobes.  The  upper  surface  at  its  widest 
IMurt  is  marked  on  each  side  with  shallow  depressions,  which  are  fiiintly 
prolonged  on  the  sides  and  reach  nearly  to  the  terminal  lobes.    The 
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abdomen  consists  of  about  thirty  segments.  Tlxe  beak,  a  short,  eurved 
tube,  is  usually  retracted  between  the  organic  of  the  mouth.  The  latter 
form  a  tnincated  cone,  concealed  from  above  by  the  prqjection  of  IJie 
front,  and  difficult  to  resolve  into  its  component  parts.  Under  hif^h 
powers  it  can  be  seen  to  consist  of  at  least  two  tiiiok  lobes,  which  in  the 
living  mite  have  a  reciprocal  forward  and  back  movement.    . 

The  two  pairs  of  legs  are  placed  close  together,  at  or  very  near  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  project  forwards.  They  are  four-jointed,  and 
terminate  in  a  curved  spine,  with  opposing  bristles.  (Plate  IX^  Fig. 
5.  c.)  The  intermediate  joints  bear  one  or  two  very  long,  curved  bnstles. 
Several  fine  bristle-hairs,  arising  from  the  under  surfkce  of  the  body, 
curve  upwards  at  the  sides,  and  two  very  long  bristles  at  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity  ,curving  downwards^  are  trailed  after  the  mite  as  it  crawls. 

The  length  of  the  adult  mite  is  0.14°'°'  (^^^  inch).  The  young  do  not 
differ  essentially  in  structure  from  the  adult  mites,  but  are  thick  and 
shorty  almost  cordiform,  and  tJie  legs  are  very  short. 

The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  singly  or  in  little  clusters  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  leaves,  are  spherical,  transparent,  with  a  yellow  tinge. 
Their  diameter  is  more  than  half  that  of  the  mite  at  its  widest  part,  «id 
they  probably  increase  in  size  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  after  tiiey 
are  Itud,  otherwise  the  body  of  the  mite  could  not  contain  more  than 
three  or  four  fully-developed  ova.  Tho  embryo  is  curved  within  the 
egg,  its  head  slightly  overlapping  the  tail.    TPlate  IX,  Fig.  6,  d.) 

lAfe-hUtary. — ^In  hot  weather  the  eggs  hatcn  in  four  or  five  days,  but 
in  winter  their  development  is  more  or  less  retarded  by  cold,  idthongh 
it  is  not  entirely  arrested  even  by  frost,  and  the  duration  of  the  egg 
period  seldom  exceeds  two  weeks. 

The  young  mites  are  bright,  translucent  yellow  in  color.  Within  a 
week  or  ten  days  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis  or  molt,  during  which 
the  animal  remains  dormant  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  With  its  legs, 
which  are  placed  close  together,  and  stretched  out  in  line  with  uie 
body,  and  with  its  two-lobed  anal  prolog,  it  clings  closely  to  tiie  surface 
of  the  leafl  The  form  becomes  more  elongate  and  spindle-shaped.  The 
body  of  the  transforming  mite  separates  from  the  old  skin,  which  be- 
comes pellucid  and  empty  at  the  extremities,  and  finally  splits  longi- 
tudinally, releasing  the  renovated  mite.  The  rejected  pellicle  is  left 
firmly  adhering  to  the  surfiAce  on  which  it  rests,  but  is  in  time  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  much  sooner  from  the  leaves  than 
ttom  the  rind  of  fruit 

The  adult  mite  is  slightly  darker  than  the  young  in  color,  and  be- 
comes more  opaque  as  it  grows  older.  'So  sexual  differences  have  be^i 
distinguished,  nor  has  the  act  of  coupling  been  observed. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  confining  the  mites  without  interfering  with 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  ejdstenoe,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  the  duration  of  their  lives.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  live  several  weeks  after  reaching  the  adult  stage.*  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  deposited  is  also  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  not  abnormal, 
and  the  enormous  populousness  of  their  colonies  must  be  attributed  to 
rapid  development,  and  comparative  immunity  from  enemies  and  para- 
sites, rather  than  to  excessive  fecundity. 

JEvod^ — ^This  evidently  consists  of  the  essential  oil  which  abounds  in 
all  succulent  parts  of  the  orange  and  its  congeners,  and  which  the  mites 
obtain  by  penetrating  witU  their  sucking  beaks  the  cells  that  lie  im- 
mediately beneath  the  epidermis.  That  t£ey  do  not  feed  upon  the  chlo- 
rophyl,  is  shown  by  the  color  of  their  intestincd  contents,  wbicb  has  no 
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tinge  of  green,  bat  a  clear  yellow,  unmistakably  indicating  the  sonrce 
tc€m  which  it  came. 

Wandering  EdbiU.— While  engaged  in  feeding,  the  mites  remain  qui- 
eeoent  for  a  length  of  time  varying  firom  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
Gniey  then  move  on  a  short  distance  and  again  become  motionless.  If 
disturbed  they  have  a  habit  of  erecting  themselves  upon  the  leaf,  ding- 
ingto  its  surrace  only  by  the  anal  proleg. 

when  dissatisfied  witii  their  sulroundings,  or  when  food  becomes 
soa^cei  they  wander  restiessly  about,  and  undoubtedly  travel  to  consid- 
erable distances.  Their  rate  of  progress  on  a  smooth  surface  is  quite 
rapid,  and  amounts  to  10  or  12  feet  per  hour.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  them  changing  their  position  finequentiy :  disappearing 
suddraly  from  one  portion  of  a  tree,  and  appearing  as  suddenly  in  ^reat 
numbers  upon  anotiier  and  distant  part  of  the  same  tree. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  mites  show  any  concert  of  action 
in  moving  their  colonies,  or  that  they  are  in  any  other  sense  negarlous 
tiian  that  they  are  usually  found  very  thickly  scattered  over  &ose  parts 
o£»an  infested  plant  which  ofEer  flEivorable  conditions  for  their  support. 
Thus  the  new  growth  of  many  orange  trees  becomes  occupied  or  in- 
fested by  them  as  rapidly  as  tiie  leaves  ftilly  mature,  and  the  number 
upon  a  single  leaf  may  be  estimated  by  many  thousands. 

JSTumericai  abwndanee. — ^The  foUowing  examination  made  in  January 
will  give  an  idea  of  tiie  extent  of  the  brood  during  the  coldest  part  of 
the  Florida  winter. 

From  a  large  number  of  leaves  of  latcautumn  growth,  one  was  se- 
lected, which  showed  an  even  distribution  of  mites  upon  its  surface. 
An  area  of  one  square  inch  was  accurately  marked  out  with  a  needle, 
and  subdivided  into  sixteen  equal  squares.  The  number  of  mites  and 
their  eggs  ui>on  four  of  the  small  squares^  taken  at  random,  was  counted, 
and  found  to  aggregate  1,142.*  This  gives  for  the  square  inch  under 
observation  4,568  mites.  The  leaf  was  then  cut  into  squares  and  tri- 
angles, and  was  found  to  cover  15  square  inches  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  experimental  square  inch  gives  a  Mr 
average,  the  numb^  of  mites  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  leaf  was 
68,520.  Certain  portions,  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  were 
however  more  or  less  thmly  populated.  Deducting,  therefore,  27  i>er 
cent,  firom  the  above,  we  have  60,020  mites,  the  approximate  popula- 
tion of  the  upper  surmce.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf  was  less  thickly 
infested,  but  the  number  of  mites  may  be  estimated  as  one-half  that  of 
the  upper  face,  or  25,000.  Thus  the  number  of  iQites  and  their  eggs, 
ap<m  a  single  lea^  is  found  to  reach  even  in  mid-winter  the  enormous 
sum  of  75,000. 

In  early  summer,  when  the  breeding  is  active,  these  estimates  will  be 
greatiy  exceeded.  At  times  an  orange  tree  may  be  so  completely  in- 
fested with  the  mites  that,  of  its  thousands  of  leaves,  very  few  can  be 
found  free  from  their  presence.  If  theu,  we  attempt  to  calculate  the 
number  that  may  exist  contemporaneously  upon  a  bearing  tree,  we  find 
it  represented,  not  by  millions  but  by  billions,  and  the  figures  obtained 
convey  no  definite  impressions  to  the  mind. 

Prtference  shoton  for  half  Shade. — An  examination  made  on  a  bright, 
sunny  day  shows  that,  while  the  mites  cannot  long  endure  the  direct 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  they  also  avoid  dark  shade.  At  midday  they 
are  more  abundant  upon  the  under  side  of  exposed  leaves,  and  although 

*The  namberof  egffs  exceeded  that  of  the  mites,  a  phenomenon  not  often  obeerred, 
and  which  may  be  attribnted  to  nnnsnally  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  for  aeveral  weeks  previons. 
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they  at  all  times  show  a  marked  preference  for  light,  they  desert  thoae 
parts  of  leaf  or  fruit  upon  which  it  fells  brightest.  On  a  leaf  parttolly 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  mites  congregate  neai*  one  edge  in  the  morning, 
and  in  tJie  afternoon  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  sorfaoe,  fol- 
lowing the  shifting  shade  which,  by  reason  of  its  curvature,  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  throw  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 

Rings  of  Rmt  on  Fruit. — On  the  fruit,  this  preference  of  the  mites  for 
half  shade,  causes  a  ])henomenon  which  will  be  recognized  as  very  oom- 
mon  on  rusty  or^iges.  This  is  the  occorrence  of  rnst  in  a  well-defined 
ring  obliguely  encircling  the  orange,  as  the  ecliptic  does  the  earth.  The 
rust  ring  is  seen  most  plainly  on  mdt  from  the  upper  portion  and  soath 
side  of  a  tree  when  it  stands  with  others  in  a  grove,  and  will  be  found 
to  mark  the  baud  of  half  shade,  between  the  portion  of  the  orange  most 
directly  exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays  and  that  in  densest  shadow.  The 
surface  covered  by  this  penumbra  band  is  precisely  that  upon  which 
the  mites  gather  most  thickly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Here  their 
attack  upon  the  rind  will  be  most  severe  and  its  after  effects  most 
noticeable.    (Plate  I.) 

There  is  also  observable  in  rusted  fruit  a  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  of  discoloration  upon  the  opposite  sides.  Even  where  no 
plainly-marked  ring  is  visible,  the  side  of  the  flrult  which,  upon  the 
tree,  was  turned  towards  the  sun.  frequently  presents  a  bright  spot, 
and  the  opposite  side  an  area  of  lighter  bronze,  with  less  sharply  de- 
fined boundaries. 

Theseiacts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observed  habits  of  the  mites, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  strobgest  evidence  showing  a  connection  be- 
tween rust  and  their  attacks  upon  the  ftuit. 

Influence  of  Weather, — ^It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  although  retarded,  does  not  cease  in  cold  weather,  and 
that  the  breeding  continues  throughout  the  year.  Frost,  which  Is  some- 
times severe  enough  to  kill  the  adult  mites,  does  no  injury  to  the  eggs, 
and  the  severity  of  a  winter  has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  prevalence 
of  the  mites  during  the  following  summer.  In  droughts,  however,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  many  of  the  eggs  dry  up  and  are  exterminated. 
The  extremely  drv  seasons  of  1881  and  1882  have  been  followed  in  the 
winter  of  1882-'83  by  the  brightest  crop  of  fruit  that  has  been  known 
for  several  years. 

Agencies  which  assist  in  (he  Distribution  of  the  Mites. — ^The  activity  of 
the  mites  and  their  readiness  to  climb  upon  anything  they  meet  in  their 
path,  renders  it  evident  that  any  living  creature  which  passes  ttom  ope 
tree  to  another  is  competent  to  transport  the  mites  with  it.  The  tail 
feathers  of  birds  must  sweep  thousands  from  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  spread  them  from  tree  to  tree  or  from  grove  to  grove. 

So  readily  do  they  relinquish  their  hold  when  brouglit  into  contact 
with  a  moving  body,  that  the  point  of  a  needle  swept  across  the  surface 
of  an  infested  leaf  will  usually  be  found  to  have  several  niites  adher- 
ing to  it. 

The  same  agencies  which  assist  In  the  spread  of  scale-insects  un- 
doubtedly serve  to  scatter  the  mites.  Not  only  do  they  climb  readily 
along  the  web  of  spiders,  but  they  may  frequently  be  seen  uiion  the 
bodies  of  the  spiders  themselves,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  disturbed 
by  the  restless  movements  of  their  little  attendants. 

The  wandering  habit  of  spiders  is  well  known.  Their  method  of 
bridging  great  distances  by  casting  ont  hundreds  of  feet  of  silken  line, 
to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  and  caught  in  distant  trees,  has  often  been 
noted.    There  is  little  doubt  that  of  all  other  modes  of  disseminatiOD^ 
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both  of  8cale-ins6(^  and  rast-mite,  that  of  transportation  by  spiders  is 
the  most  important^  the  most  constant,  and  regular.  The  spiders  bear 
with  them  upon  their  hairy  bodies  the  young  bark-lice  and  the  adult 
mites,  conveying  them  in  their  own  migrations  to  distant  points,  andoolo- 
nizioff  them  under  their  protecting  web  whenever  they  chance  to  se- 
lect the  leaves  of  a  citrous  plant  as  their  resting  place. 

And  here  is  found  the  solution  of  that  puzzling  influeuce  of  the  wind 
so  often  remarked  in  the  case  of  scale-insects,  aud  which  has  led  many 
to  believe  that  they  are  disseminated  directly  by  this  agency,  aud 
therefore  spread  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  currents. 

Spiders  of  the  web-making  kinds  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
wind  in  making  long  voyages.  The  warm  southeasterly  winds  of  spring 
excite  in  them  the  migratory  instinct,  and  at  a  time  when  the  orange- 
trees  a;*e  swarming  with  the  quickened  life  of  scale  and  mite,  from  a 
thousand  projecting  pointe  of  branch  or  leaf,  the  spiders  are  sending 
out  their  lines  of  rapid  transit,  and  are  bearing  with  tiiem  *<on  the 
wings  of  the  wind''  the  seeds  of  mischief  to  the  orange-grower. 

BiLYAGES  OF  THB  BUST-MITB. 

The  Mite  Jcnoton  only  upon  Plants  of  the  Citrus  ^am%.^The  Bnst-miie 
attacks  indiscriminately  the  various  species  of  Citrus  in  common  culti- 
vation, but  has  not  been  observed  to  feed  upon  plants  of  anj^  other  ge- 
nus. K  is  found  upon  the  Lime,  Lemon.  Citron,  Shaddock,  Bigardi^  and 
Tangerine,  and  none  of  the  varieties  or  the  Orange  are  known  to  oe  in 
any  degree  exempt. 

Upon  the  leaves  and  finit  of  all  these  species  of  Citrus,  the  eflEocts  of 
ite  attack  are  essentially  the  same,  although  the  rust  is  most  notice- 
able on  the  sweet  and  bitter  Orange. 

Effect  of  Attaohs  upon  the  FoUage.'---JAke  certain  internal  animal  para- 
sites, which  feed  only  upon  the  &t  of  their  hosts,  and  do  not  tonch  its 
vital  organs,  the  mite  does  not  destroy  the  vital  functions  ^of  the  leaf. 
The  chlorophyl  is  untouched,  and  the  plant  is  robbed  of  a  portion  only 
of  ite  essential  oil.  The  leaves  never  drop,  no  matter  how  severely  at- 
tacked, but  there  is  loss  of  vitelity,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
checked.  This  is  especially  noticed  in  young  trees,  which  are  frequently 
overrun  by  the  pest  in  early  summer,  and  during  thd  remainder  of  l^e 
year  make  little  progress. 

The  foliage  of  affected  trees  wears  a  dry,  dusty  appearance,  and  loses 
color.  The  leaves  are  without  gloss,  and  become  slightly  warp^,  as  in 
droughto. 

Rusted  jFruie.— If  severely  attecked  by  ru^t  before  it  has  completed 
ite  growth,  the  orange  does  not  attain  ite  full  size.  Very  rusty  flmit  is 
{dways  small.  Ite  quality  is,  however,  improved  rather  than  deterio- 
rated. The  toughened  rind  preserves  it  from  injury  and  decay,  prevente 
^  evaporation  from  within^  and  carries  the  ripening  process  to  a  higher 
point. 

Busty  oranges  can  be  shipped  without  loss  to  great  distances.  They 
keep  longer,  both  on  and  off  the  tree,  and  when  they  reach  the  North- 
ern markete  are  superior  to  the  bright  fruit  in  flavor.  Consumers  not 
being  aware  of  this  fact,  however,  prefer  the  latter,  and  the  reduced 
price  of  the  bronzed  fruit  more  than  of09ete  to  the  producer  ite  superior 
keeping  and  shipping  qualities. 

Introduction  and  l^ead  of  the  Mite^^Of  the  origin  of  the  Rust-mite, 
whether  native  or  introduced,  we  as  yet  kuow  nothing.  As  far  as 
haa  been  observed,  it  is  not  found  upon  the  wild  orange  trees  in  Flor- 
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ida,  although  it  attacks  them  indiscriminately  with  others  of  the  Oitros 
family,  when  transplanted  to  open  ground/ and  it  may  exist  upon  them 
in  smidl  numbers  in  their  native  swamps. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  rust  was  entirely  unknown,  but  the 
orange  industry  in  this  State  is  of  such  recent  growtii  that  attention  has 
not  long  been  directed  to  this  matter.  When  but  little  fruit  was  pro- 
ducedy  occasional  discolorations  of  the  rind  would  naturally  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Periods  of  Increase. — ^As  is  the  case  with  most  invasions  of  insects,  the 
pest,  although  increasing  rapidly  for  a  time,  is  likely  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum in  a  few  years  and  afterward  decline.  This  has  been  the  exx>e- 
rience  in  former  years  with  scale^insect,  and  is  attributable  to  compar- 
ative immunity  from  enemies  and  parasites  at  the  outset.  As  the  num- 
bear  of  their  enemies  increases,  that  of  the  destroyers  diminishes,  until  in 
time  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  which  is  only  disturbed  tempo- 
rarily by  the  changing  conditions  of  climate,  or  other  and  obscure 
causes. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Bust-mite  has  reached  or  is  already  past 
th^  period  of  maximum  destructiveness,  and  that  succeeding  years  will 
witness  its  subsidence.  The  mite  has  at  present  few  enemies,  and  of 
these  the  most  important  are  unfortunately  not  abundant.  They  give 
promise,  however,  of  greater  efficiency  in  future,  as  they  belong  to 
fiunilies  many  of  whose  members  are  as  prolific  as  the  Bust-mite  itsel£ 

Oeograghioal  Distribution. — Bust  appears  to  be  known  upon  theorange 
only  in  Florida.  Within  the  limits  of  the  State,  however,  its  presence 
is  universal.  No  section,  whatever  claims  may  be  made  to  the  contrary, 
is  exempt. 

REMEDIES. 

Injhience  of  Soil  and  Methods  of  CuZ^t^oMon.— Hie  efTect  upon  the 
prevalence  of  rust  of  various  systems  of  cultivation  and  of  applications 
to  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  nature  or  supplying  assumed 
deficiencies  in  its  composition,  has  b^n  tJie  subject  of  endless  discus- 
sion, and  of  experiments  affording  negative  or  conflicting  results,  which 
cannot  profitably  be  reviewed  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say^  no  method  of  combating  rust  by  special  treatment  of 
the  soil,  or  other  indirect  action  through  the  plant,  has  been  proven 
effective.  By  forcing  with  fertilizers  or  high  cultivation,  no  improve- 
ment is  effected  in  the  color  of  the  fruit.  This  depends,  not  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tree,  but  rather  upon  the  number  of  the  mites,  which 
is,  in  fact  increased  by  an  abundant  supply  of  new  growth  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fresh  and  vigorous  leaves. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  fruit  is  less 
liable  to  rust  upon  low  than  upon  high  lands.  Groves  planted  upon 
moist,  rich  hammock  or  clay  soils  produce,  as  a  rule,  brighter  fruit 
t^an  those  upon  high,  sandy  pine  lands. 

This  result  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  abundance  of  moisture  in 
low  ffround;  but  it  may  be  more  directly  due  to  the  denser  shade 
i^orded  by  a  more  vigorous  foliage  and  reduced  radiation  from  a  darker 
soiL  In  the  native  wild  groves,  which  are  always  densely  shaded  by 
forest,  neither  rust  nor  mites  are  found,  and  the  same  immunity  is 
eiyoyed  by  cultivated  trees  planted  in  similar  situations. 

Preventive  Measures. — ^It  is  not  at  present  x)ossible  to  suggest  any 
I>reventive  measures  that  can  be  universally  adopted,  nor  are  precau- 
tions likely  to  avail  much  against  an  enemy  which  already  exists,  even 
if  it  does  not  always  make  its  presence  known,  in  almost  every  giove 
and  nursery  in  the  State. 
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Those  Mo  advocate  forest  culture  for  the  orauge  may  justly  claim 
for  it  the  advantage  of  afibrdiug  comparative  immunity  from  rust ;  but 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  and  other  systems  of  cul- 
tiviation  must  be  left  to  the  horticulturist 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  suggest  that  where  isolation  is  prac- 
ticable, much  can  be  accomplished  towards  the  exclusion  of  such.pests 
as  the  Bust-mite  and  the  scale-insect  by  properly  arranged  natural 
screens.  Narrow  belts  of  original  forest,  with  its  undergrowth,  may 
be  left,  at  least  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  grove,  or,  on  high  land,  the 
tall  pines  may  be  supplemented  by  hedge-rows  of  the  native  holly,  the 
jtrjnbe,  or  other  evergreen  sl^rubs,  which  thrive  upon  uplands  in  the 
Soq^h. 

Such  wind-breaks  not  only  protect  the  bearing  trees  and  fruit  from 
the  whipping  action  of  southeasterly  gales,  but  afford  the  best  and  only 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  mites  and  bark-lice,  prohibiting  their  direct 
importation  upon  spiders  and  other  insects,  through  whose  aid  they  are 
disseminated. 

Application  of  Insecticides. — As  the  Bust-mite  lives  exposed  upon  the 
surmce  of  the  plant,  neither  inhabiting  a  gall,  nox  making  any  protec- 
tive covering  for  itself  or  young,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  it 
with  insecticides  thoroughly  applied.  The  adult  mites  are  very  deli- 
cate, and  readily  succumb  to  applications  of  moderate  strength,  but  the 
eggs  possess  much  greater  vitality,  and  require  for  their  destruction, 
solutions  of  great  penetrating  power.  The  immature  mites,  while  un- 
dergoing tiieir  transformations,  are  also  difficult  to  kill,  and  appear  to  be 
specially  protected  by  the  old  skin,  within  which  their  changes  take  place. 

These  three  stages,  the  adult,  the  molting  young,  and  the  egg^  exist 
simultaneously  at  tdl  seasons  of  the  year.  The  development  of  the  mite 
has  been  shown  to  be  very  rapid.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  five  days, 
the  time  extending  rarely,  in  winter,  to  two  weeks.  Molting  tkkes 
place  in  seven  to  ton  days,  and  lasts  two  days.  Eggs  are  probably  laid 
in  a  few  days  after  the  molt. 

In  applying  remedies,  it  follows  from  these  data  that  if  .the  mites 
alone  are  killed,  and  their  eggs  left  alive,  young  mites  reappear  imme- 
diately, adults  are  found  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  fresh  eggs  are  de- 
posited within  two  weeks.  If  the  molting  mites  are  also  left  alive, 
very  little  good  can  be  accomplished,  as  afresh  crop  of  adult  mites  and 
eggs  will  be  produced  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  combating  Bust-mite  the  difficulty  in  killing  the  eggs  compels  us 
to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives.  We  must  either  use  powerful  insecti- 
cides, in  sriutions  even  stronger  than  are  required  for  scale-insecte,  or 
else  make  several  applications,  at  short  intervals,  of  wash^  competent 
to  kill  the  mites  only.  In  this  way  the  trees  may  be  freed  of  mites,  by 
killing  the  young  as  they  hatch,  and  not  allowing  any  to  reach  the 
adult  stage  and  produce  a  fresh  crop  of  eggs. 

The  foliowlag  substances  have  been  tried  and  their  effeote  noted  upon 
the  mites  and  their  eggs : 

Whale-oil  Soap. — ^The  action  of  this  substance  upnon  the  mites  is  pecul- 
iar. A  trace  of  it  in  solution  causes  them  to  relinquish  at  once  their 
hold  upon  the  leaf.  All  other  liquids  that  have  been  tried,  even  if  they 
kill  the  mites,  increase  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  ite  sur- 
face. All  the  free*  mites  are  at  once  removed  from  leaves  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water.  Stronger  solutions  are, 
however,  required  to  kill  them  or  their  eggs  and  the  dormant  (molting) 
young. 

*ThiB  tenn  iaolades  adults  and  young  not  dormant,  or  undergoing  transformation.^ 
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The  following  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory  upon  infested 
leaves,  show  the  action  of  solutions  of  various  strength.  In  order  to 
retain  the  mites  upon  the  leaves,  the  liquids  were  beaten  into  foam, 
which  was  spread  evenly  upon  both  surfEices,  care  being  taken  to  wet 
every  part  of  the  leaf. 

(l.>  Solution:  1  pound  to  100  gallons.  Free  mites  washed  from  the 
leaf  with  spray  and  collected  upon  blotting  paper,  began  to  crawl  away 
as  soon  as  diy,  and  showed  no  injury  the  following  day.  Eggs  and 
molting  young  remained  upon  the  leaf  and  were  not  affected. 

(2.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  60  gallons.  Applied  in  foam.  Free  mites 
in  great  part  killed.    Molting  young  and  eggs  not  killed. 

(3.)  Solution:  1  pound  to  32  gallons.  AduSt  mites  all  killed.  Molt- 
ing young  in  part  killed.    Eggs  not  killed. 

(4.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  10  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed  and  shriv- 
elled, in  two  or  three  hours.  Molting  mites,  about  SO  jier  cent  killed. 
Eggs,  a  large  percentage  killed. 

(5.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  5  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed.  Molting 
mites  apparently  all  dead  in  two  days.  Eggs  evidently  affected,  not 
all  killed,  but  many  collapsed  by  the  second  day. 

(6.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  1  gallon.  (This  solution  is  nearly  solid  when 
cold.)  Mites  all  killed.  On  the  second  day  all  the  eggs  apiieared  col- 
lapsed and  dead. 

The  whale-oil  soap  usually  supplied  by  dealers  is  Inferior  to  that  used 
in  the  above  experiments.  As  an  effective  remedy  for  Bust-mite  a  solu- 
tion of  1  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water  may  be  recommended.  It  should 
be  applied  in  early  springy  before  the  new  growth  begins.  Two  or  three 
applications  will  be  required,  which  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  one 
week.  The  cost  of  the  wash,  at  the  ordinary  retail  price  for  tbe  soap 
(10  cents  per  pound),  is  2  cents  per  gallon. 

Very  weak  solutions  may  be  made  effective  if  used  at  frequent  short 
intervals,  but  the  labor  and  expense  of  making  the  numerous  applica- 
tions required  will  be  very  great. 

A  solution  of  1  pound  to  5  gallons  will  not  injure  the  trees,  but  may 
cause  the  blossoms  to  drop.  No  directions  can  be  given  as  to  the 
greatest  strength  of  solution  that  can  be  used  upon  blooming  threes 
without  loss  of  fhiit,  as  this  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tree.  Solutions  of  1  pound  to  10  gallons  can  probably  be  safely  used, 
in  most  cases,  and  will  be  effective  if  several  applications  are  made  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days. 

AiIpAier.— The  mites,  both  adult  and  young,  are  ve^  sensitive  to  sul- 
phur, and  are  readily  killed  by  it  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  made 
to  act  upon  them.  The  eggs,  however,  are  not  readily  affected,  and 
even  survive  an  exposure  to  the  fumes,  which  will  kill  the  plant  Fu- 
migation cannot  be  resorted  to  wiUiout  extreme  danger  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  tree.  The  finely  powdered  (sublimed)  liowers  of  sulphur 
does  not  affect  the  plant.  It  adheres  more  readily  than  might  be  sup- 
posed to  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  especially  when  they 
are  roughened  by  the  mites,  it  is  not  entirely  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains.  Although  it  does  not  kill  the  eggs,  it  effectually  exterminates 
the  free  mites,  which  are  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  tbeir  wan- 
derings, and  if  it  can  be  made  to  remain  ui>on  the  plant,  the  young  as 
they  hatch  are  also  destroyed. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  remedies  for  Bus^mite,  and  it  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  connection  with  whale-oil  soap  or  other  insecticides.  It 
may  be  smsp^o4^  iii  water  and  applied  in  spray.    With  proper  ap 
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pliances  the  dry  powder  may  be  sifted  or  blown  upon  the  foliage  when 
wet  with  dew  or  rain.  A  little  wheat-flour  added  to  the  powder  would 
increase  its  adhesiveness. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparation  known  as  milk  of  sulphur  (precipi- 
tated), although  a  much  more  finely  divided  powder,  proves  milder  in 
its  eflfect  upon  the  mites,  and  its  cost  will  prevent  its  extensive  use. 

BXPBBIMENTS. 

(1.)  A  small  seedling  orange  infested  with  Rust-mite  was  covered 
with  a  nail-keg  and  fumigated  for  ten  minutes  by  burning  one  ounce 
of  sulphur  under  the  keg.  All  the  mites  were  destroyed,  but  the  eggs 
remained  alive  ten  days,  and  finally  dried  up  with  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  was  entirely  killed. 

(2.)  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  over  infested  leaves  through  a  loosely 
woven  cloth.  Free  mites  all  dead  in  twenty-four  hours.  Molting 
young  all  dead  in  three  or  four  days.  Eggs  not  killed  in  nine  days,  but 
young  mites  killed  soon  after  hatching. 

(3.)  Experiment  No.  2  repeated  in  the  open  air,  and  leaves  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  tree.  Heavy  rains  on  the  second  day  did  not  remove  all 
the  sulphur.  Besults  the  same  as  in  Ko.  2.  Mites  all  killed.  Eggs 
not  killed. 

(4.)  Milk  of  sulphur  dusted  upon  the  leaves  through  muslin.  Eflfect 
less  powerful  than  in  Kos.  2  and  3,  but  mites  in  the  end  all  killed. 
Eggs  not  killed. 

(6.)  Milk  of  sulphur :  two  ounces  by  measure,  of  the  powder  suspended 
in  one  gallon  water.  Leaves  dipped  in  the  liquid,  when  dry  were  lightly 
coated  with  grains  of  sulphur.  Adult  mites  dead  on  the  second  day. 
Some  molting  mites  and  numerous' eggs  alive  on  the  second  day. 

(6.)  Leaf  with  mites  confined  in  a  tight  box  with  another  leaf  on  which 
Sulphur  had  been  dusted.  Ko  effect  after  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  only  one  adult  mite  appeared  to  be  alive.  In  six 
days  all  the  mites  were  plainly  killed.    Eggs  not  killed. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  sulphur  scattered  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the 
mites.    Besults  precisely  the  same  as  before. 

N^ote. — By  confinement  in  very  tight  metal  boxes,  mites  may  be  kept 
alive  between  one  and  two  weeks,  or  nntil  the  leaves  dry  up  or  mold. 
The  destruction  of  the  mites  in  this  experiment  was  therefore  due  en- 
tirely to  the  slow  volatilization  of  the  sulphur. 

(7.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Leaves  dipped  in  water  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  adult  mites  were 
dead  or  dying.  In  thirty-six  hours  all  f^ree  mites  were  dead.  In  the 
same  time  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  moitinp:  mites  died.  On  the  third 
day  many  molting  mites  remained  alive.    Eggs  not  killed. 

The  above  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (sulphur  water)  was 
prepared  by  passing  through  two  gallons  of  water,  the  gas  given  off  by 
three  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  with  sulphur  in  these  experiments, 
and  especially  the  effect  upon  the  adult  mites  of  the  gas  in  solution,  sug- 
gests the  use  of  water  from  the  sulphur  springs  which  abound  in  various 
parts  of  Florida.  Although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  natiwal 
waters  contain  a  suflSciently  high  percentage  of  the  mineral  to  render 
them  powerful  insecticides,  their  value  cannot  be  determined  without 
ti  ial.  Persistent  applications  may  suffice  to  ultimately  exterminate  the 
Bust-mite  or  cause  its  disappearance  from  the  trees.    In  view  of  its 
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possible  importance  as  a  remedy^  those  who  have  access  to  natural 
springs  or  veho  now  use  flowing  wells  of  sulphur  water  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  should  thoroughly  test  it  by  making  repeated  applications 
at  short  intervals. 

JSTerotf^ntf.— Emulsions  containing  66  per  cent,  of  kerosene  oil.  and 
diluted  with  water  ten  times,  as  in  applications  for  scale-insects,  do  not 
kill  the  effgs  of  the  Bust-mite.  The  same  emulsions  diluted  one  to 
twepty,  kill  nearly  all  the  mites,  but  do  not  kill  the  eggs.  With  dilu- 
tions of  one  to  forty,  many  adults  escape  destruction.  In  all  the  ex- 
l)eriments  made  with  kerosene  upon  scale-insect  the  trees  were  not 
cleared  of  Bust-mites.  They  usually  reappeared  in  numbers,  within 
hve  or  six  days,  owing  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs.  As  a  remedy  for 
Bust-mite,  therefore,  kerosene  is  not  as  effective  as  either  whale-oil  soap 
or  sulphur. 

In  making  applications  for. scale-insect  it  is  advisable  to  render  the 
wash  efiective  against  Bust-mite  also,  and  this  can  be  in  a  measure  ac- 
accomplished  by  adding  sulphur. 

Experience  has  shown  whale-oil  soap  to  be  superior  to  condensed  milk 
in  forming  emulsions,  and  much  cheaper.  Emulsions  made  with  soap 
do  not  thicken  or  ferment,  as  when  milk  is  used. 

The  formula  that  has  already  been  published  (see  ante,  page  331) 
gives  the  best  results. 

The  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with  water  ten  times,  or  in  the  pro- 
I>ortions  1  to  9,  and  applied  in  flue  spray. 

In  cases  where  an  application  is  needed  for  both  scale-insect  and 
Bust-mite  the  above  wash,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  sulphur  added 
to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture,  forms  the  most  effective  combination 
that  .can  at  present  be  devised.  It  is  best  applied  in  early  spring,  but 
should  never  be  used  in  midwinter  or  when  there  is  danger  from  firost. 

Creosote. — Several  experiments  with  crude  oil  of  creosote,  8aiK)nified 
with  lard  oil  and  lye,  or  dissolved  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions,  gavA 
about  the  same  results  as  66  per  cent,  kerosene  emulsions.  The  mites 
were  readily  killed,  but  their  eggs  for  the  most  part  survived. 

Greosote  is  highly  poisonous  to  plants,  and  must  be  used  in  small 
doses.  Four  or  five  fluid  ounces  of  crude  oil  of  creosote,  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  strong  soap  solution,  makes  as  strong  a  wa^  as  it  is  safe  to 
apply.  Although  even  cheaper  than  kerosene,  it  is  not  a  more  effective 
remedy,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  danger  attending  its  use,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

A  strong  carbolic  or  creosote  soap  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  will  prove  very  useful  to  orange-growers,  as  it  is  not  only  a 
powmid  insecticide,  but  also  a  remedy  for  <<  die-back,"  and  possibly  also 
for  "  foot-roL"  or  any  disease  of  the  plant  of  fungoid  origin. 

PoUiLsh. — V  ery  strong  lye  is  required  to  kill  the  mites,  and  their  eggs 
are  not  destroyed  except  by  solutions  sufficiently  caustic  to  bam  the 
leaves  and  bark. 

The  different  commercial  brands  of  concentrated  lye  and  caostio 
potash  vary  greatly  in  purity  and  strength.  The  potash  used  in  the 
following  experiments  was  a  superior  article,  put  up  in  l-ponnd  balls, 
coated  with  rosin : 

(1.)  Solution:  4  pounds  (48  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Leaves 
dipped  in  this  solution  were  badly  burned,  and,  together  with  them,  the 
mites  and  eggs  were  entirely  destroyed. 

(2.)  Solution:  2  pounds  (24 ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  watar.  Leaves 
charred.    Mites  and  eggs  destroyed^ 
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(3.^  Solution:  1  pound  (12  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Mites 
nearly  all  killed.  A  single  living  adult  seen.  Molting  mites  and  eggs 
not  all  killed.    Leaves  devitaliz^,  but  not  diarred. 

(4.)  Solution:  8  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Adult  mites  nearly  all 
killed.  One  half-grown  mite  seen  crawling  about  among  crystals  of 
potash.    Molting  mites  and  eggs  not  killed. 

(5.)  Solution:  6  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Adult  mites  killed.  Sev- 
eral recently  molted  mites  seen  crawling  on  second  day.  Molting  mites 
not  killed.    Eggs  uninjured. 

(6.)  Solution:  4  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Many  adult  mites  killed; 
some  alive.  ITumerous  young  mites  alive  on  second  day.  Molting 
mites  and  eggs  uninjured. 

(7.)  Solution:  3  ounces  potash  to  one  gallon.    Same  results  as  'So.  0. 

Solutions  of  1  pound  to  the  gallon  have  been  used  upon  orange  trees, 
and  although  all  the  leaves  and  portions  of  the  bark  were  destroyed, 
they  recovered  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  the  application.  Such  heroic 
treatment  for  insect  pests  is,  however,  unnecessary  and  unadvisable. 

Pyrethrum. — Applied  in  fine  powder,  this  insecticide  visibly  affected 
the  adult  mites  and  caused  them  to  erect  themselves  frequently  upon 
their  anal  prolegs.  The  free  mites  left  the  leaves  in  a  few  hours,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  were  killed.  The  molting  mites  and  eggs 
remained  uninjured.  Continued  exposure  to  contact  with  the  strong 
powder  disables  and  finally  kills  the  mites,  but  they  are  not  as  violently 
affected  as  many  of  the  higher  insects,  and  recover  from  slight  appli- 
cations. 

Lime, — ^Not  the  slightest  effect  was  obtained  \|fth  applications  of 
lime,  as  the  following  experiments  will  show': 

(1.)  Freshly  air-slaked  stone-lime  dusted  thickly  over  infested  leaves. 
Mites  continued  feeding  and  propagating  under  the  coating  of  lime- 
powder,  and  did  not  abandon  the  leaves  during  eight  days  in  which 
thev  were  kept  under  observation. 

(2.)  Slaked  lime:  1  pint  measure  suspended  in  1  quart  water,  and 
allowed  to  partly  settle.  Leaves  dipped  in  the  turbid  liquid,  ^o  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  mites  or  their  eggs.  Adult  mites  were  rendered 
restless  by  fine  particles  of  lime  adhering  to  them,  and  all  left  the  leaves 
within  two  days,  but  were  not  killed. 

(3.)  Same  solution  as  Ko.  2,  clarified  by  standing  several  days.  Leaves 
dipx>ed  in  the  clear  lime-water.  'So  effect  whatever  during  eight  days^ 
observation. 

Ashes. — Finely-sifted  hard' wood  ashes  dusted  upon  the  leaves  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  upon  the  mites,  and  did  not  seem  to  discom- 
mode them  in  the  least 

The  above  experiments  we^re  made  in  December  during  continued 
cold  weather,  which  retarded  the  development  of  the.niites  and  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  observations  as  to  hatching  of  the  eggs  under 
treatment. 

CAUTION. 

There  is  danger  in  applying  penetrating  liquids  to  orange  trees  during 
the  winter.  First,  because  any  shock  to  a  dormant  tree  is  apt  to  start 
the  buds  and  induce  new  growth,  at  a  time  when  there  is  danger  of  frost. 
Secondly,  a  succession  of  cold  nights  and  cloudy  days,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  severe  wipters,  following  immediately  after  an  application,  will 
increase  to  an  injurious  extent  its  effect  upon  the  plant,  by  preventing 
evaporation  of  the  liquids  used  and  allowing  them  to  remain  too  long 
in  contact  with  the  leaves  and  bark.  Serious  loss  is  liable  to  follow  a 
disregard  of  this  warning. 
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SECOHD  BEPOBT  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
EVEBGREEir  AND  OTHER  FOREST  TREES  IN  NORTHERN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  NEW  YORK 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Special  Agent 

In  parsiiance  of  the  work  of  the  last  season,  I  visited  the  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York  in  June  and  July  of  the  present  season,  and  then 
made  an  extended  journey  through  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  risiting 
the  Moosehead  Lake  region,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and  on  the  shores  of  Casco  Bay.  My  object  in  visit- 
ing Northern  New  York  and  Maine  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
in  July  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Spruce-bud  Tortrix  described  in 
my  last  report  was  concerned  in  the  widespread  destruction  of  spruce 
aud  fir  in  those  important  lumbering  regions.  The  result  showed  that 
this  caterpillar,  which  has  in  former  years  been  so  destractive  to  the 
spruce  and  fir  in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  counties,  has  not  been  at 
work  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  northern  forests.  Indeed,  not  a 
caterpillar  of  this  species  {Tortrix  fumiferana)  was  to  be  found  after 
diligent  search  in  the  Adirondacks  nor  in  Aroostook,  and  at  Mooseh^gui 
Lake  but  a  single  specimen  was  captured,  early  \\\  July  (the  7th),  show- 
ing that  it  was  much  less  common  this  year  than  at  the  Kangely  Lakes 
last  season.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  caterpillar  was 
found  late  in  June  (the  22d)  to  be  less  common  about  the  shores  of  Casco 
Bay  than  in  1883.  This  shows  that  this  destructive  insect  is  gradually 
becoming  scarce.     • 

THE  DESTEUOTION  OF  SPRUCES  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

I  spent  about  two  weeks  in  the  middle  part  of  June  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, passing  through  the  more  mountainous  portions,  from  the 
Ansable  Chasm  to  Scroon  Lake,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  Keene 
Flats,  at  Beede's  Hotel,  in  the  heart  of  the  fo»est  region.  Mr.  Beede,  who 
was  formerly  a  lumberman  aud  guide  through  these  forests,  informed 
me  that  the  spruce  had  been  dying  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  that 
on  the  mountains  surrounding  the  hotel  about  one  spnice  in  ten  had 
died ;  and  from  our  observations  and  those  of  George  Hunt,  esq.,  of 
Providence,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  on  this  journey  and  who  nas 
visited  these  woods  for  many  years  past,  we  should  judge  this  to  be  a 
moderate  estimate.  The  trees  had  not  died  in  masses  or  clumps,  but 
simply  individually,  and  in  places  only  were  the  dead  trees  especially 
thick.  That  they  had  not  died  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillars  was  also 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  terminal 
branches,  which  showed  no  traces  of  having  been  eaten  back  by  worms, 
such  as  is  the  case  on  the  coast  of  Maine  ]  moreover,  no  traces  of  the 
bud-worms  were  to  be  found  either  on  the  young  trees  bordering  open 
fields  or  roadways  or  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  Beede,  like  others,  attributed  the  death  of  these  to  drought,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  trees  were  dying  in  damp,  protected  places,  as 
well  as  in  situations  where  severe  drought  might  injuriously  affect  them, 
and  that  the  pines  and  maples,  as  well  as  other  trees,  were  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  path  up  to  the  summit  of  the  "Giant  of  the  Valley'^ 
led  through  spruce  woods,  in  which  there  were  numerous  dead  and  dying 
spruces.  None  or  scarcely  any  dead  si)rucca  or  firs  were  observed  which 
did  not  hr  "  filled  with  bark-borers,  species  of  Dendroctontu 

and  Torr  *-.«««« 
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Two  large  liviDg  epruces;  the  wood  full  of  sap  and  the  leaves  fresh 
and  green,  were  examined,  and  in  the  bark  were  nnmerons  beetles  of 
the  genns  Hylorgops,  both  in  the  worm  or  grub  state  and  in  the  beetle 
stase.  These  b^tles,  while  in  the  yonng  or  worm  condition,  ran  their 
gweries  into  t3ie  sap-wood  and  pi^tiaily  girdle  the  tree.  There  were 
enough  worms  in  these  trees  to  ultimately  kill  them,  and  there  was  no 
donbt  but  that  these  two  trees  were  doomed  to  death  by  this  cause.  We 
mention  tJiese  cases  especially,  as  it  is  doubted  by  some  entomologists  in 
Europe  whether  living,  healthy  trees  are  attacked  by  borers.  Our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  not  only  spruces,  firs,  and  pines  are. attacked 
and  killed  by  boring  beetles,  but  the  experience  of  others,  notably  that 
of  Dr.  O.  Hart  Merriam,  shows  that  entire  groves  of  sugar-maple  sap- 
lings in  KiNrthem  New  York  have  been  killed  outright  by  a  little  bark- 
borer.  His  account  is  published  in  full  in  the  American  Naturalist  for 
January,  1833,  p.  84.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
atlaek  and  the  result  to  healthy,  living  trees : 

Aboattbe  Ist  of  last  Angnst  (1882)  I  noticed  that » large  oercentaffe  of  the  nnder- 

E'ii  of  the  •ogaT-maple  in  Lewis  Connty,  Kortiteaatem  flew  York,  seemed  to  be 
.  The  leaves  drooped  and  withered,  and  finally  shriyeled  and  dried,  but  stiU 
_  to  the  branches.  The  minority  of  the  plants  affected  were  bushes  a  centimeter 
or  two  in  thickness,  and  averaging  from  one  to  two  meters  in  height,  thongh  a  few 
ezoeeded  these  dimensions.  On  attempting  to  pnU  them  no  they  uniformly,  and  al- 
most without  exception,  broke  off  at  the  level  of  the  gronna,  leaving  the  root  nndis- 
tnrbed.  A  glance  at  the  broken  end  snffioed  to  reveal  the  mystery,  tor  it  was  perfor- 
ated, both  vertically  and  horisontally,  by  the  tubular  excavations  of  a  little  Scol^tid 
beetle  which,  in  most  instances,  was  found  still  engaged  in  his  work  of  destruction. 
At  this  time  the  wood  immediately  above  the  part  actually  invaded  by  the  insect 
was  still  sound,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  it  was  ^eneraUy  found  to  be  rotten.  Dur- 
ing September  and  October  I  dug  up  and  examined  a  large  «nmber  of  apparently 
healthy  youns  maples  of  about  the  size  of  thdse  already  mentioned,  and  was  some- 
what surprised  to  discover  that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  infested  with  the  same 
beetiet,  tnough  the  excavations  had  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  bush.  They  must  aU  die  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  next  spring  will  show  that  in  Lewis  County  alone  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  sugar-maples  x>erishe^  from  the  ravages  of  this  Soolytid  during  the  summer  of 
1882. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  Bulletin  on  Forest-tree  Insects^  it  is  well 
known  that  healthy^  large  sugar-maples  are  often  attacked  and  killed 
outright  by  the  borer  which  attacks  that  valuable  shade  tree.  The  in- 
stances of  the  death  of  healthy  trees  of  various  kinds  from  the  attacks 
of  internal  pests  or  of  bark-boring  beetles  are  so  numerous  that  we 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  death  of  the  spruces  in  North- 
em  New  York  and  New  England  is  almost  wholly  due  to  this  cause.  It 
is  the  belief  among  some  lumbermen  that  the  spruces  are  dying  of  old 
age.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  limit  to  the  life  of  any  tree,  but 
why  should  this  cause  have  been  confined  to  the  spruce  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years t  Spruces,  like  other  trees,  have  died  of  old 
age  since  the  world  began !  Again,  summer  droughts  and  winter  storms 
and  severe  cold  weather  shoula  not  affect  the  spruce  more  than  any  other 
tree  of  our  forests,  especially  the  pine  and  the  hemlock.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spruce  is  our  hardiest  tree.  It  lives  farthest  up  on  mountain 
summits;  it  is  the  northernmost  of  our  evergreen  trees,  living  nearer 
the  Arctic  circle  than  even  the  larch.  It  can  withstand  severe  drought, 
flourishing  on  rocky  ground  where  the  soil  is  thinnest;  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  swamps  where  the  ground  remains  frozen  later  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  branches  enables  it  to  withstand  heavy 
snows  and  winter  storms  as  well,  if  not  much  better,  than  any  other  tree 
of  our  northern  forests.  The  adverse  forces  of  nature,  winds,  gsdes, 
frosti  snow,  sudden  heat|  and  drought  have  acted  for  ages  upon  the 
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Bprace,.  and  by  the  processes  of  natural  selection  the  weak  qualities  of 
other  evergreen  trees  have  apparently  been  eliminated  firom  it;  it  has 
survived  and  persisted  by  reason  of  its  unusual  powers  of  endurance, 
its  toughness,  and  insensibility  to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  and  snbaietic 
climate.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  periodicidly,  been 
the  special  prey  of  boring  insects,  species  which  also  attack  its  allies 
and  the  pines,  but  which  seem  in  regions  firom  which  the  pine  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  ax  of  the  lumberman  to  concentrate  their  forces  on 
this  tree. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SPRUCES  IN  NORTHERN  MAINE. 

Passing  into  Aroostook  County  by  railroad  by  way  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, we  learned  that  the  spruces  were  still  dying  in  portions  of  that 
Province  in  great  numbers.  For  example,  we  were  told  ^that  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Fredericton,  in  the  winter  of  1882-'83  sent  parties  up  the  Fashwaka 
Biver,  a  branch  of  the  Saint  John,  with  the  expectation  of  cuttin^^ 
40,000,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber;  but  half  of  it  was  found  to  be  dead. 
An  examination  of  the  spruces  in  the  vicinity  of  Presque  Isle,  Ashland, 
and  Patten  showed  that  the  bud- worm  had  not  been  at  work  in  those 
parts  of  Aroostook,  nor  along  the  road  from  Patten  to  Mattawamkeag. 

In  townships  8  and  9  (range  7  or  8t),  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint 
Croix  and  Mattawamkeag,  I  was  informed  by  a  lumberman  of  unusual 
powers  of  close  observation  that  the  spruce  trees  had  only  been  affected 
during  the  past  Ave  years.  When  he  first  went  into  the  woods  he 
found  the  trees  dyings  and  then  advised  the  owners  to  fell  thejn ;  this 
was  the  best  possible  advice,  but  it  was  not  taken.  He  said  the  trees 
would  make  good  lumber  for  the  second  year  after  they  showed  signs 
of  dying,  as  it  takes  two  years  for  them  to  become  wholly  dead.  He 
estimated  that  over  the  region  he  lumbered  in  about  one  in  eight  trees 
had  died ;  in  some  localities  two-thirds  had  been  killed.  He  was  the 
onlv  lumberman  we  have  met  who  unhesitatingly  attributed  the  disease 
to  borers,  though  we  have  been  told  by  heavy  owners  of  lumbering 
regions  that  the  borers  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  man  re- 
peatedly removed  the  bark,  and,  as  he  said,  "found  it  full  of  little  white 
worms.^  He  also  assured  me  that  he  found  similar  worms  in  living 
spruce  trees,  and  that  the  result  of  their  work  was  to  girdle  the  tree. 

From  conversations  with  different  lumbermen  it  appears  that  a  spruce 
tree  a  foot  in  diameter  gets  its  growth  in  from  forty  to  fifty  yeara.  The 
larger  trees  can  be  culled  out  of  the  same  lumbering  region  every  ten 
years.  Lumbermen  have  the  impression  that  a  spruce  tree  grows  rap- 
idly. This  of  course  depends  on  the  soil,  position,  and  climate.  We 
have  found  the  past  season  that  spruce  saplings  about  4  feet  high  get 
their  growth  in  three  years;  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  this  by  the  difference 
in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  bark.  Whether  the  spruce  grows  more 
rapidly  than  hard-wood  trees  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Standing  in  a 
yard  of  a  house  in  Maine,  a  sugar-maple,  which  has  been  a  rapid  grower, 
and  which  we  know  to  be  about  forty-eight  years  old,  measured,  in 
September,  1884, 1  foot  from  the  ground,  2  feet  §  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  Thorndike  oak,  on  the  campus  of  Bowdoin  College,  raised  from  an 
acorn  planted  on  the  first  commencement  day  of  the  college,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September,  1806,  now  measures,  at  1  foot  from  the  ground, 
30  inches  in  diameter,  having  therefore  attained  its  present  dimensions 
in  seventy-eight  years. 

From  Mattawamkeag  we  went  to  M(>osehead  Lake.  Throughout  the 
great  range  of  forests  to  be  seen  from  the  lake  at  and  south  of  Mount 
&neo  no  dead  spruces  were  to  be  observed;  though  a  single  bud- worm 
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{Tartriv  fumi/erana)  was  beaten  from  a  yoiing  spruce  July  6.  Here, 
however,  as  everywhere  else,  dead  spruces  occasionally  occurred  whose 
bark  was  filled  with  Scolytid  beetles. 

From  B.  S.  Coe,  esq.,  of  Bangor,  to  whom  we  are  indeUted  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  destruction  of  spruce  timber  in  Maine,  we  learned 
that  large  tracts  of  spruce  timber  near  Kennebago  Lake,  on  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Androscoggin  and  Forks  of  the  Kennebec,  had  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Coe  also  informed  us  that  he  learned  from  General  Smith,  of 
Norridgewock,  that  the  spruce  growth  about  that  town  and  WaterviUe 
early  In  tliis  century  had  been  diseased,  and  died  very  much  as  in  the 
past  few  years. 

From  various  persons  w^  learned  that  the  evil  is  now  abating,  and 
without  doubt  if  the  tracts  of  dead  spruce  could,  at  least  those  near  set- 
tlements or  villages,  be  cut  down  and  removed,  leaving,  however,  the 
spruce  undergrowth,  a  new  growth  of  spruce  would  spring  up,  which 
in  forty  or  fifty  years  could  be  profitably  lumbered. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  HAOKMATAGE  IN  1884. 

The  larches,  or  hackmatacks,  throughout  the  region  passed  through 
the  past  summer  have  been  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
order  to  note  the  effects  produced  by  the  ravages  of  the  larch-worm 
{Nematvs  erichaonii)  during  the  two  preceding  summers.  In  our  last 
report  we  gave  the  history  and  degree  of  ravages  caused  by  this  worm. 

The  hackmatack,  or  larch,  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  only  less  so  than  the 
spruce,  as  it  grows  near  the  northern  limit  of  trees  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  spruce  on  the  bleak,  almost  treeless,  coast  of 
Korthem  Labrador,  where  we  have  seen  it  in  abundance,  though 
dwarfed  compared  with  the  size  it  attains  in  Northern  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 

As  the  worm  does  not  appear  until  early  in  July,  it  had  not  of  course 
begun  its  work  at  the  time  we  were  in  Northern  New  York.  Throughout 
Northern  Maine  this  saw-fly  was  rarely  seen.  At  Woodstock,  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  freshly-hatched  worms  were  detected  about  the  1st  of  July, 
but  the  larches  observed  along  the  road  from  Presquo  Isle  to  Ashland 
and  Patten  were  but  slightly  affected.  The  flies  were  scarce,  a  great 
flEdling  off  in  numbei*s  from  the  previous  years,  and  the  trees  during 
the  first  week  of  July  were  but  slightly  affected.  When  the  worms 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  have  been  destructive  to  the 
leaves,  the  trees  begin  to  turn  brown  and  to  present  a  very  characteris- 
tic appearance,  as  if  a  light  fire  had  passed  through  them.  Only  at  a 
point  along  the  railroad  south  of  Dover,  Me.,  were  a  few  larches  seen 
which  had  turned  somewhat  brown,  and  there  were  a  few  slightly 
brown  trees  seen  from  the  cars  between  Bangor  and  Augusta.  Later 
in  the  season,  in  August,  after  the  worms  had  disappeared  at  Bruns- 
wick, the  larches  wer^  found  to  have  been  but  slightly  harmed  by  the 
few  worms  hatched  out  this  summer. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  a  small  proportion  of  larches  have  been 
killed  by  this  worm,  this  vigorous  tree,  though  defoliated  for  two  suc- 
cessive summers,  seems  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  survive  the  loss  of 
its  leaves,  though  it  threw  out  much  shorter  ones  the  present  summer. 
Possibly  10  per  cent,  of  our  northern  larches  died  from  the  attacks  of 
this  worm.  Very  probably  the  numbers  of  this  insect  will  diminish 
during  the  next  year,  and  the  species  may  ultimately  become  as  rare 
as  it  has  always  been  in  Europe,  until  a  decrease  in  its  natural  insect 
parasites,  and  favorable  climatic  causes  induce  its  undue  multiplication* 
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THE  REDDISH-YELLOW  SPRUCE-BUD  WORM. 
{Steganoptycha  raizeburgiana  Sax.) 

A  caterpillar  not  before  observed  by  us  was  found  to  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  white  spruce,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  black  spruceon  Squiirel 
Island,  Booth.  Bay  Harbor,  Maine.  July  11  the  white  spruce  shoots  par- 
ticularly were  found  to  have,  in  matiy  cases,  been  stripped  bare  of  their 
leaves,  especially  the  terminal  fresh  shoots.  The  shoots  had  been 
stripped  either  wholly  or  only  on  one  side,  some  of  the  young  trees  being 
badly  injured,  and  as  they  were  used  as  ornamental  shrubs  around  the 
summer  cottages  on  that  island,  their  beauty  was  seriously  marred. 
They  also  affected  the  white-spruce  trees  growing  wild  among  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  while  but  a  few  black  spruces  lutd  been  icgured.  The 
shoots  and  branches  were,  fairly  alive  with  the  moths,  which,  on  being 
disturbed  would  rise  up  in  great  numbers  and  then  settle  down  upon 
the  leaves.  Upon  sen^ng  a  specimen  to  Prof.  0.  H.  Femald,  of  the 
Maine  State  College,  who  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  TortriddoBj  a 
family  of  leaf-rolling  moths,  he  kindly  informs  me  that  it  is  a  new  dep- 
redator, only  recently  detected  in  this  country.  His  letter  to  me  reads 
as  follows : 

Maine  State  Collbqe, 
Department  of  Natural  Histobt, 

Orono,  Me,f  Octoher  4, 1884. 

My  Dear  Professor  :  Tonr  card  and  the  insect  have  come  to  hand.  I  have  taken 
this  insect  at  Mount  Desert  in  the  latter  part  of  Jalyi  1882,  in  abundance  aronnd 
spruces  in  which  the  terminal  twigs  were  destroyed.  This  was  presumptiTe— though 
not  positive — evidence  that  they  were  the  ones  that  caused  the  destruction  of  the  twigs. 
I  found  them  again  this  sammer,  early  in  July,  on  Islesborongh.  around  spruces  in  tn^ 
same  way  as  described  above.  I  have  also  received  the  insect  lor  determination  from 
New  Hampshire.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  entire  history  of  the  insect  in  this  oountiy, 
for  it  has  never  been  sent  to  me  except  as  above,  and  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  coUections 
of  the  country  to  my  knowledge. 

I  at  once  determined  it  to  be  a  Steganopiyckaf  and  as  it  agreed  with  nothing  in  my 
American  collection,  I  turned  to  the  foreign  species  and  found  that  it  was  near,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  European  8,  raizeburgiana  Sax.  I  have  three  examples  from  Qermany 
which  vary  somewhat,  as  do  the  si>ecimens  of  this  country.  I  have  now  g^ven  them 
a  critical  examination  and  comparison,  and  believe  them  to  be  identical.  I  made  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  genitalia  of  the  males,  and  find  them  alike.  So  far 
as  any  studies  which  can  be  made  on  the  images  go  they  would  be  regarded  identical. 

If  you  found  the  larvm  and  made  any  studies  on  them,  I  would  be  elad  to  have  you 
compare  them  with  what  the  following  authors  say,  and  let  me  know  whether  they  agree 
or  wnether  the  early  stages  differ.  See  the  following  works,  which  I  think  comprise 
the  entire  history  of  the  literature  of  the  subject:  Katzeburg,  Forest  Insects,  vol.  I, 
p.  227,  plate  12 ;  fig.  3,  Imago;  3  L.,  larva;  and  plate  13,  figs.  3  and  4.  twigs  destroyed 
by  thelarvse:  Zeller,  Isis  (not  in  mylibrary),  1846, 242 :  Herrich-Scliaeffer,  Schmett- 
erlinge  von  Europa,  vol.  Y,  p.  208:  Heinemann,  Wickler,  p.  212,  who  states  that  the 
larvsD  live  in  spring  in  the  young  shoots  of  Pinus  dbies,  Duponchel  describes  it  on 
page  568,  and  gives  a  fair  figure  on  Plate  266  under  the  name  teneranaf  mistaking  it 
for  Hiibner's  tenerana,  which  oelongs  to  another  genus.  Stainton's  Manual,  vol.  2,  p. 
238,  under  tenerana,  say&  ''not .scarce  among  fir  trees.''  Wilkinson,  British  Tortrioea, 
p.  186^  under  tenerana  ;  Freyer  (not  in  my  library) ;  Gnen^e,  Index  methodicu8,26,  undez 
the  name  errana :  Westwood,  British  Moths  (not  in  my  library ),tnYi0tofta;  Kaltenbach, 
Die  Pfianzenfeinde^  p.  698— you  may  get  some  help  from  this;  Frey,  Die  Lepidopteren 
der  Schweiz,  p.  32d. 
Tours,  truly, 

C.  H.  FERNALD. 

Dr.  A.  8.  Packard. 

Like  the  dark  olive-brown  bnd-wonn  {Tortrix  fumiferaTia)  this  worm 
eats  aronnd  the  bnd  in  Jnne,  gnawing  off  the  leaves  and  thus  loosen- 
ing them,  so  that  they  remain  attached  by  a  loose,  slight  web  filled  with 
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the  castings,  and  under  this  mass  the  caterp^lar  lives  concealed  from 
the  prying  g^e  of  insectivorous  birds. 

As  it  was  late  for  the  caterpillars,  nearly  or  quite  all  having  trans- 
foiiteed  into  moths,  only  a  single  belated  worm  was  found,  which,  there 
is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  for  believing  is  the  young  of  th€ 
moth  in  question.  It  is  much  smaller,  nearly  one-half  as  large,  and  en- 
tirely different  from  the  caterpillar  of  the  common  spruce  bud-worm 
{Tortrixfumiferana)  and  is  of  a  general  reddish-yellowish  hue. 

The  body  is  flattened,  the  head  of  a  deep  reddish  honey-yellow,  while 
the  body  is  pale  rust-red,  with  a  darker  dorsal  stripe  and  a  paler  band 
on  each  side.  The  piliferous  warts  are  pider  than  the  ground  color. 
The  body  low  down  on  the  sides  and  beneath  is  yellowish.  All  the  legs, 
both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  are  pale  honey-yellow.    Length,  7"»°». 

Without  doubt  the  caterpillar  hibernates  when  nearly  full  grown,  at- 
tacks the  shoots  in  June  when  the  new  leaves  are  growing  out,  and  goes 
into  the  chrysalis  state  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  moths  appearing 
during  the  first  and  second  wee^s  of  July.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that 
the  caterpillar  be  reared,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with 
the  moth  in  question. 

When  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  be  affected,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  in  solution. 


THE  COMMON  LONGICORN  PINE-BORER. 

{Mofwhammus  confusor  Eirby.) 

[Plate  V,  Fig.  3 ;  Plate  VI,  Fig.  1  j  Plate  VH,  Pig.  1.] 

Although  this  borer  is  destructive  to  the  white  pine,  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  an  instance  where  a  living  pine  tree  has  been  killed  outright  by 
it  In  Maine,  however,  wherever  the  fir  abounds,  this  insect  is  very 
destructive.  While  the  fir  is  the  least  valuable  of  our  timber  trees,  it 
is  a  beautifid  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  though  short-lived.  It  is 
especially  liable  to  attack  from  this  borer.  In  passing  along  any  road  in 
Onmberland  County,  particularly  near  the  sea-coas^  and  also  on  the 
islands  in  Gasoo  Bay,  great  numbers  of  dead  firs  are  to  be  seen  perfo- 
rated with  the  round  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  a  lead  pencil,  made 
by  this  borer  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle. 

I  have  already  given  instances  in  Balletin[7,  United  States  Eutomologi* 
cal  Commission,  pp.  220, 236,  of  living  fir  trees  killed  by  this  borer.  During 
the  past  summer  I  have  observed  several,  atleast  four  or  five,  living  firs 
in  which  these  borers  were  at  work.  The  trees  were  either  wholly  fresh 
and  alive  or  some  of  the  branches  were  dead,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  bark 
on  one  side.  A  large  number  of  fully  grown  worms  were  taken  out  of 
a  fir  on  Frenchman's  Island,  which  was  dead  on  one  side,  the  other 
half  of  the  tree  being  alive,  and  the  leaves  all  fresh  and  green.  There 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  this  tree,  then,  is  attacked  while 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  by  this  borer,  and  killed  after  one  or  two 
years. 

How  thoroughly  one  or  two  females  of  this  beetle  may  stock  a  single 
tree  with  young  borers  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  following  account  of 
observations  made  by  us  the  past  summer.  It  should  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  we  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  lumberman  near 
Bangdy  Lake,  Maine^  that  large  masses  of  living  firs  in  that  region 
have  been  killed  outright  by  the  borer,  which  is  undoubtedly  this  spe- 
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cies  of  beetle.  Tbe  innect  is  figured  in  all  its  stages  in  our  Bulletin, 
and  tbe  beetle  in  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects,  and  in  other  pqblications. 
It  is  a  niember  of  tbe  family  of  loug-homed  beetles  ^  its  antennse  or 
feelers  being  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  thick 
as  one's  little  finger,  aud  it  is  of  a  mottled  gray  color^  marbled  with 
white  and  dark-brown  irregular  patches.  Thus  marked  it  is,  while  rest- 
ing on  the  bark  of  a  moss-grown  and  lichen-covered  fir,  spruce,  or  pine 
tree,  protected  from  the  observation  of  birds,  its  colors  being  so  assim- 
ilated to  those  of  the  bark  of  either  of  those  trees  that  it  readily  es- 
capes observation.  The  beetle  api>ear8  early  in  June,  and  is  to  be  found 
through  the  summer  until  early  in  September;  and  at  any  time  in  July 
and  August,  as  well  as  the  first  week  in  September,  it  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  manner  to  be  described. 

Professor  Riley  has  described  in  detail  in  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune^  February  20,  1878,  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  the  Bound- 
headed  Apple-tree  borer  {Saperda  Jnvittata)^  and  his  account  has  since 
been  confirmed  in  the  Rural  New-Torker  for  January  12, 1884^  by  Mr. 
G.  6.  Atkins.    The  beetle  makes  a  straight  slit  in  the  bark. 

The  exact  mode  of  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  by  the  Longicom 
beetles  is  imperfectly  known  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Perris^n  his 
Insectes  du  Pin  Maritimey  describes  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  jBrgates 
faber  and  Criocephalus  rusticusy  but  not  of  Monohammua.  We  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the  female  beetle  while  at  work  mak- 
ing the  incision  with  her  jaws,  though  we  have  not  observed  the  final 
act  itself  of  deposition  of  the  eggs.  While  examining  the  fir  trees  on 
the  western  shore  of  Birch  Island,  Oasco  Bay,  Maine,  on  a  warm,  sunny 
afternoon  of  August  30, 1  saw  a  male  Manohcmmns  confusor  standing 
on  the  bark  of  a  living  fir  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  2  inches  from  a  female,  whose  jaws  were  buried,  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  on  the  western  side  of  the  trunks  which  was  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  beginning  to  make  the  incision,  each  of  the  large,  sharp,  strong 
jaws  of  this  beetle  is,  pushed  directly  into  the  bark ;  they  are  then 
apparently  brought  together,  and  the  result  is  a  slight  curvilinear  gash 
which  descends  obliquely  in  the  bark.  It  is  probable  that  the  beetle 
pries  up  the  pad  thus  formed,  so  that  the  freshly-cut  edges  are  exposed, 
and  an  opening  is  thus  formed  into  which  the  egg  is  thrust.  While 
watching  the  female  at  work  the  male  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  his 
consort  beoomiug  alarmed  withdrew  her  jaws  from  the  incomplete  in- 
cision, when  I  seized  her.  To  the  end  of  her  abdomen  were  attached  a 
few  fragments  of  the  reddish  bark  of  the  fir,  and  two  or  three  small  green 
pellets,  probably  excrement:  but  this  showed  that  she  had  already  de- 
positea  at  least  one  eggy  ana  that  the  labor  was  slight,  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  probably  being  simply  extended  and  thrust  into  the  gap  of 
the  incision.  The  Longicoms,  like  most  other  beetles,  have  no  true  ovi- 
positor, but  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  a  simple,  flattened,  homy  tube, 
in  which  the  oviduct  terminates ;  the  end  of  this  sheatii  or  tube  is  prob- 
ably thrust  into  the  gash  made  by  the  jaws. 

By  prying  up  the  pad  formed  by  the  jaws  a  shallow  but  roomy  cell  or 
chamber  is  made  for  the  eggy  which  lies  nearly  or  quite  horizontally,  not 
vertically. 

The  Qgg  (PI.  V,  Fig.  3,  a)  is  very  large,  ovo-cylindrical,  well-rounded, 
but  tapering  somewhat  at  each  end,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  and  in  length 
is  4  J°»»". 

On  visiting  the  tree  a  week  later  aud  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark 
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and  examining  it,  September  ^-8,  tlie  eggs  had  in  some  cases  hatched 
and  the  larvse  had  begun  to  descend  slightly  into  the  bark.  On  hatch- 
ing they  begin  at  once  to  gnaw  a  mine,  throwing  their  castings  out 
through  the  gash  originally  made  by  the  female,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  without  disturbing  the  bark  whether  the  eggs  had  hatched  or 
not.  The  larvae  indifferently  lie  with  either  side,  dorsal  or  ventral,  pre- 
sented outwards.  Three  days  atter  (September  12)  several  had  bored 
throuffh  the  pieces  of  bark,  making  the  usual  flattened  oval  hole,  but 
probably  in  nature  the  larva  remains  hidden  in  the  bark  through  the 
winter,  not  beginning  to  penetrate  the  wood  until  the  following  spring. 

The  length  of  the  larva  when  freshly  hatched  was  S-O"",  and  the 
body  was  rather  stouter  than  in  the  fully  grown  larva.  (Plate  V,  Fig. 
8,6.) 

How  many  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  is  not  known,  but,  probably, 
judging  by  their  large  size,  comparatively  few. 

ioioUier  female  was  found  on  the  same  tree.  Over  a  hundred  gashes 
had  been  made.on  the  westerd  side  of  this  flr  tree  over  a  space  4  feet 
long^  the  gashes  were  so  fresh  that  they  must  have  been  nuMde  on  that 
and  the  previous  days.  They  were  quite  conspicuous,  and  could,  after 
one  had  become  familiar  with  their  appearance,  be  detected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  tree.*  I  suspect  that  the  sexes  couple  fre- 
quently during, the  operation  of  egg-laying,  as  the  male  was  standing 
so  near  his  mate  with  his  antennaB  outstretched  and  intently  watching 
the  female  while  at  work.    The  males  are  also  probably  polygamous. 

The  industry  of  the  female  is  well  shown  by  the  numb^  of  gashes 
made  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  1,  a,  6),  some  |of  which  did  not,  however,  contain 
any  eggs.  In  the  space  of  a  square  inch  there  were  three  gashes, 
while  in  the  region  where  they  were  thickest  forty  were  counted  in  half 
a  square  foot.  Of  course  when  they  hatch  all  do  not  live  to  pass  through 
tk&i  transformation.  Whether  the  woodpeckers  seek  for  and  discover 
the  larvae  ensconced  in  the  bark  is  doubtful,  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  for 
tiiem  or  other  birds  to  pick  the  grubs  out  of  their  hiding-places.  So  fs^t 
as  my  observations  have  gone  the  holes  made  by  the  woodpeckers  in 
forest  trees  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  inner  bark  rather  than 
for  insects.  But  a  carefril  examination  of  woodpeckers  shot  in  conifer- 
ous forests  would  t)irow  light  on  this  subject 

In  regions  where  the  white  pine  grows  it  is  infested  by  the  Mono- 
hammus.  The  spruce  is  also  often  infested,  but  I  have  not  seen  clear 
cases  where  either  of  those  trees  have  been  killed  outright  by  this  de- 
structive borer.  But  during  the  past  .summer  I  have  seen  on  the  isl- 
ands in  Oasco  Bay  and  taken  out  the  full  grown  larvae  fit>m  at  least  six 
or  seven  living  firs,  which  must  have  been  killed  by  the  attack  of  this 
borer,  which  has  been  the  evident  cause  of  the  death  of  many  firs  in 
Maine. 

I  have  seen  hundreds,  perhai>s  nearly  a  thousand,  dead  firs  whose 
trunks  were  riddled  with  the  holes  of  these  borers.  The  spruce  is  less 
frequently  killed,  but  I  have  taken  from  a  dead  tree  two  pieces  of  spruce 
bark,  each  about  6  inches  square,  one  containing  sixteen  and  the  other 
eighteen  holes  through  which  the  beetle  had  escaped  PL  YU^  Fig.  1, 
represents  one  of  these  specimens  of  natural  size. 
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THE  SUGAB-MAPLE  BORER. 
(Qlycobius  speciosuSj  Say.) 

This  deBtnictive  borer,  which  has  been  described  and  figured  in  oar 
Bulletin  on  Forest  Insects,  is  still  at  work  in  Maine,  where  we  have 
made  such  observations  on  its  egg-laying  habits  and  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  freshly-hatched  larva,  that  it  now  seems  possible  to  prevent  its 
entry  into  the  heart- wood  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  bark  in  the  autumn. 

The  burrows,  or  mines,  either  extend  under  the  bark  or  descend  into 
the  wood  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Different  trees  are  variously  at- 
tacked. Where  the  worms  remain  under  the  baric  large  pieces  are 
loosened  and  gradually  fall  off,  leaving  sometimes  nearly  one  side  of 
the  trunk  bare.  At  the  same  time  the  general  health  of  tide  tree  is  im- 
paired, as  shown  by  the  sparseness  of  the  leaves. 

The  beetles  were  unusually  frequent  in  Brunswick  during  late  July 
and  especially  in  August,  and  at  this  time  lay  their  eggs.  Although 
none  were  found  engaged  in  the  operation,  there  is  little  doubt,  as  inil 
be  seen  below,  that  the  process  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  me  pine- 
borer,  or  Monohammus.  I  found  two  mines  of  this  borer  which  crossed 
each  other,  though  usually  each  follows  an  independent  course,  unless 
much  crowded.  On  a  single  tree  from  one  side  of  which  the  bark  had 
fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  there  were  about 
twelve  '*  mines,"  or  burrows,  of  which  ten  ran  up  the  trunk.  The  mines 
were  from  15  to  24  inches  long,  one  measuring  2  feet  and  8  inches  in 
length.  At  the  upper  end  the  mines  are  about  f  inch  wide.  The  mine 
either  finally  sinks  deep  in  the  wood  or  extends  all  the  way  under  the 
bark  until  at  the  extreme  end,  where  it  sinks  in  a  little  way  to  form  a  ceUy 
or  chamber,  for  the  chrysalis. 

The  trees  die  slowly,  and  where  the  trunk  has  been  mined  on  one  side 
only  the  tree  lives  on,  though  the  foliage  be  much  thinner.  Trees  may, 
as  we  have  observed,  live  for  at  least  five  or  six  years  with  a  number  of 
borers  in  their  trunks. 

Fresh  fh)m  the  observations  made  on  the  mode  of  egg-laying  in  the 
common  pine-borer,  I  looked,  September  12,  for  the  eggs  or  freshly- 
hatched  larvaD  of  Olycobius  ^eciosusy  and  found  the  latter  at  once.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  many  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Harris,  stated  that  the  maple-tree  borer^  on  hatching,  remained  in  the 
bark  through  the  winter.  Upon  examinmg  a  sugar  maple  about  2  feet 
n  diameter,  it  was  found  that  twenty  eggs  had  been  laid  in  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  bark  from  near  the  ground  to  where  the  branches 
originated,  a  distance  of  about  10  feet.  The  site  of  oviposition  was 
recognized  by  a  rusty,  irregular  discoloration  of  the  bark  about  the 
size  of  a  cent,  and  especially  by  the  "frass,''  or  castings,  which  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  more  were  attached  like  a  broken  corkscrew  to 
the  bark.  On  cutting  into  the  bark,  the  recently-hatched  larvsB  (5-7.°^ 
in  length)  were  found  lying  in  their  mines,  or  burrows,  at  the  depth  of  a 
tenth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch. 

The  burrows  already  made  were  about  an  inch  long,  some  a  little 
longer;  the  larva  usujilly  mines  upward.  No  eggs  were  found,  but 
they  are  laid  in  obscurely  marked  gashes,  about  a  £rth  of  an  inch  long, 
usually  near  a  crevice  in  the  bark. 

These  gashes  and  castings  are  readily  discoverable,  and  it  woidd  be 
easy  to  save  these  valuable  shade  trees  by  looking  for  them  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  or  early  sx)ring  and  cutting  out  the  worms.  The  bee- 
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ties  were  not  uncommon  at  Brunswick  in  July  and  Angast  the  past 
year.  Of  six  grabs  which  I  cut  out  over  half  seemed  unhealthy,  per- 
haps diseased  by  the  water  which  had  penetrated  their  mines.    . 

I  have  recommended  protecting  valuable  shade  trees  by  wrapping 
the  trunks  with  bands  of  cloth  well  saturated  with  kerosene  oil  in 
August  and  September,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  beetles  and  to  destroy 
the  freshly-halched  grubs,  but  since  discovering  how  easily  the  grubs 
and  castings  of  the  freshly-hatched  worms  can  be  detected  a  few  days  ^ 
or  weeks  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  easiest 
and  surest  preventive  is  to  cut  out  the  grubs  when  lying  in  their  au- 
tumn and  winter  quarters  just  under  the  surface  of  the  bark.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  the  fully-grown  worms  in  their  <^ mines" 
or  burrows,  since  the  latter  extend  up  the  tree  either  directly  under  the 
bark  or  are  sunken  in  the  wood.  On  one  tree  nearly  destroyed  by  this 
borer,  out  of  about  fourteen  mines  twelve  extended  upward.  Hence 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  find  the  hole  and  inject  oil  into  it.  There  now 
seems  no  reason  why  valuable  shade  maple  trees  should  not  be  saved 
by  a  few  hours'  close  observation  and  removal  of  the  young  grubs,  say 
in  September  or  October. 

THE  POPLAR'BOREB. 

{Saperda  oalcarata  Bay.) 

This  borer  has  been  destructive  to  poplar  trees  on  the  shores  of  Casco 
Bay,  especially  at  the  head  of  the  bay  west  of  Harpswell  Neck,  where 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  its  work  by  ex-Governor  J.  L.  Chamberlain, 
on  whose  estate  at  New  Wharf  a  number  of  trees  had  died.  The  trees 
in  August  are  seen  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  disease  by  the  leaves 
curling  and  withering.  The  presence  of  the  larva  within  is  easily  de- 
tected by  the  masses  of  castings  resembling  sawdust,  which  are  thrown 
out  of  the  holes  and  falls  down  the  trunk  to  the  ground. 

Upon  cutting  down  the  trees  and  splitting  them  open,  not  only  the 
fully-grown  larva,  or  grub,  but  also  one  or  two  pupsa  and  several  beetles 
were  found,  the  latter  ready  to  issue  from  their  holes.  As  many  as  eight 
or  ten  larvae  were  found  mining  in  a  portion  of  a  poplar  trunk  10  inches 
long  and  5  inches  in  diameter. 

The  wood  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  running  under  the  bark 
part  of  the  way  and  sinking  in  various  directions  into  the  wood,  some 
of  them  extending  side  by  side  along  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  longer 
mines  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  a  centimeter,  or  four-tenths 
of,  and  at  times  half,  an  inch  ih  diameter.  Part  of  the  mine  is  more  or 
less  stuffed  with  long,  slender  chips  gnawed  off  by  the  larva. 

The  worm  and  beetle  have  been  already  described  and  figured  in 
Bulletin  7  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  p.  118. 


nrsECTS  AFFECinro  fall  wheat. 

By  F.  M.  Wbbstsr,  Special  Agent. 
THE  WHEAT-STRAW  ISOSOMA. 

(Isosoma  tritici  Riley.) 

On  the  8th  of  May,  in  a  field  of  fall  wheat  near  Bloomington,  HI., 
which  had  produced  a  crop  of  the  same  cereal  the  previous  season,  I 
captured  two  wingless  females  of  this  species,  which  were  placed  in 
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This  was  the  first  time  the  insect  had  been  observed  in  this  locality, 
being  far  north  of  any  section  of  the  State  previously  known  to  have 
been  infest^.  Du  Quoin,  in  fact,  was  about  its  supposed  northern 
limit. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  same  field,  two  additional  apterous  fe- 
males were  found.  « 

These  were  at  once  taken  home,  and  also  a  quantity  of  the  growing 
grain,  which  was  transplanted  to  a  flower-pot.  My  insects  were  placed 
on  the  grain  and  covered  with  a  large  glass,  through  which  I  could  ob- 
serve all  that  transpired  within.  During  the  first  day  of  their  confine- 
ment they  appeared  to  be  wholly  engaged  in  attempting  to  escape,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  11th,  that  I  noticed 
any  disposition  to  oviposit. 

On  this  evening  both  females  had  been  observed  for  a  couple  of  hours 
continually  running  up  and  down  the  wheat-plants.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  stopped,  and,  pushing  herself  as  far  away  from  the  straw  as  pos- 
sible, by  throwing  her  legs  directly  beneath  her  and  straightening  them 
out,  threw  the  abdomen  j^rward  and  beneath  her  body,  and  as  it  recoiled 
toward  its  normal  poi^ition  the  point  of  the  ovipositor  caught  in  the 
straw  and  opened  from  the  groove  along  the  abdomen,  much  as  the 
blade  of  a  pocket-knife  half  opens  from  the  handle.  Then,  by  drawing 
the  straw  toward  her,  and  bracing  the  ovipositor  with  the  abdomen  to 
keep  it  straight,  she  was  enabled  to  force  its  entire  length  into  the  plant, 
her  body  being  now  flat  on  the  surface,  the' legs  in  the  same  position  as 
when  at  rest. 

To  recover  the  ovipositor  she  placed  her  feet  against  the  plant,  push* 
ing  it  from  her  until  the  body  assumed  nearly  the  same  arched  position 
as  at  first.  When  withdrawn  the  ovipositor  at  once  sprung  back  to  its 
place  in  the  abdominal  groove.  These  movements  occupied  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  minutes,  provided  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
withdrawing  the  ovipositor. 

This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  as  on  one  occasion,  which 
came  under  my  notice,  twenty  minutes  were  consumed  in  the  recovery 
alone. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  singly,  as  I  noticed  that  the 
female  at  once  began  the  task  of  again  puncturing  the  straw  at  a  little 
distance  away.  On  the  next  morning  the  second  female  was  observed  to 
oviposit,  and  both  were  very  busily  engaged  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  in  the  evening  I  noticed  they  were  less  active,  seem- 
ing much  fatigued,  and  the  work  being  accomplished  with  greater  effort, 
so  that  I  was  little  surprised  on  the  next  morning,  the  14th,  to  find  them 
both  dead  about  the  plants. 

The  ovaries  of  one  were  examined  and  found  to  be  free  of  eggs,  show- 
ing that  she  had  finished  her  work. 

During  this  time  the  fields  had  been  searched  assiduously  for  others, 
and  I  continued  to  do  so  ^thout  success  until  the  16th,  when  another 
feoiale  was  captured  in  the  same  field  where  the  others  had  been  ob- 
tained, and,  like  them,  wingless. 

She  was  placed  in  alcohol  and  soon  after  dissected,  and  the  ovaries 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  eggs. 

I  then  began,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  tissue  of  tne  straw  in  which  my  confined  females  had  oviposited, 
and,  although  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  search,  and  more  than  once 
felt  sure  I  had  found  the  eggs,  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair, 
not  wishing  to  sacrifice  more  of  my  supply  of  now  precious  plants. 
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The  egff ,  as  found  in  the  ovaries,  may  be  described  as  follows :  Color 
white.  Form  gourd-shaped,  the  globular  part  measuring  0.21"»°'  in 
length  and  0.14"°*  broad ;  the  stem  0.35°*°*  long  and  0.04""  broad,  the 
entire  length  being  0.66"". 

This  was  the  last  wingless  female  I  was  able  to  secure,  although  the 
search  was  continued,  during  the  entire  month.  On  May  28  two  of  the 
I>otted  wheat-plants  were  examined,  and  to  my  surprise  each  contained 
a  two-thirds-grown  larva  in  the  space  below  the  upper  intemode.  A 
careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  larvse  that  could  have  emanated  ft'om 
the  eggs  deposited  in  the  plants  two  weeks  previous. 

On  uie  1st  of  June,  however,  I  found  a  minute  larva  on  the  inside  of 
the  single  potted  plant  examined. 

As  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Illinois  at  once  and  locate 
elsewhere,  all  observations  in  this  field  were  necessarily  put  at  an  end. 
The  remainder  of  my  i>otted  plants  were  taken  with  me,  and  on  reach- 
ing  my  destination  were  placed  in  a  newly-constructed  breeding-cage. 

From  one  of  these  plants,  on  June  7, 1  took  a  small  larva,  and  on  the 
20th  a  wingless  female  appeared  in  the  cage,  and  on  the  23d  I  took  a 
second  adult  firom  another  plant.  This  last  was  also  a  female,  but  with 
aborted  wings,  and  had  died  before  making  her  way  out  of  the  straw. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  either  of  these  adults  or  the  larvsa 
found  in  the  plants  on  May  28  could  have  developed  from  eggs  depos- 
ited by  females  which  had  passed  the  previous  winter  in  last  yeio's 
stubble  or  straw,  as  the' spring  of  the  present  year  was  cold  and  Imok- 
wfurd.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  wintered  in  the  new  wheat  as  larvsB, 
the  eggs  having  been  deposited  the  previous  autumn,  which  was  excep- 
tionally mild  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  thereby  maturing  females 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  the  winter  as  pup».  Since  coming 
to  Indiana,  the  4th  of  June,  but  two  adults  of  the  common  form  have 
come  under  my  obseirvation.  One  of  these  was  captured  in  a  field  of 
timothy  on  Jane  12.  The  other  was  bred  July  21  fiK>m  wheat  straw  re- 
moved from  the  field  on  the  18th.  Both  of  these  possessed  well-devel- 
oped wings. 

In  all  fields  of  wheat  or  rye  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington 
and  formal,  HL,  I  found  in  considerable  numbers  a  form  of  lso$oma 
much  larger,  possessing  fhlly  developed  wings,  and  in  several  minor- 
features  differing  from  the  common  form  of  tritioi.* 

On  May  29,  while  searching  for  larvse  in  growing  wheat  in  the  field 
from  which  my  potted  plants  were  taken,  I  noticed  a  plant  the  upper 
and  younger  leaves  of  which  were  dead  and  discolored,  as  if  some  in- 
sect had  beea  at  work  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 

On  examination  I  found  just  below  the  affected  part  a  pupa,  which 
unquestionably  belonged  to  this  larger  form  of  IsoBoma.  There  was, 
moreover,  ample  proof  that  the  larva  had  previously  inhabited  the 
same  quarters. 

On  the  31st  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  potted  plants  began  to  show 
some  x>eculiarities  of  growth,  while  there  was  no  indication  of  forming 
any  head.  There  was  an  abnormal  gall-like  development  of  the  sheath 
where  the  head  should  have  appeared.  On  opening  this  a  larva,  much 
too  large  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  form  of  tritici^  was  found  within, 
having  evidently  subsisted  in  and  about  the  upper  joint 

I  visited  the  field  again  before  leaving  for  Indiana,  but  could  obtain 
no  additional  larvss  or  pupae,  and  my  potted  plants  taken  with  me  con- 
tained none. 

*  This  is  the  speoies  described  as  leosdma  grandt  in  a  previous  part  of  this  re< 
port  (p.  368).~C.  V.  R. 
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On  Jane  6,  however,  I  was  gratified  to  find  females  of  the  same 
form  in  coosiderable  numbers  ovipositing  in  wheat  about  Oxford,  Ind. 
These  were  also  provided  with  fully  developed  wings,  and,  in  fact*  I 
bave  yet  to  see  a  single  example  wingless  or  even  with  aborted  wings. 

The  next  day  I  found  a  pupa  in  a  growing  wheat-plant,  and  in 
another  wbich  was  dying  at  the  top  precisely  like  the  plant  in  the 
Bloomington,  111.,  field,  in  which  I  found  the  pupa  May  29, 1  found  a 
fully  developed  adult  alive,  and,  to  all  appearances,  about  to  emerge. 

In  both  cases  the  plants  had  reached  the  height  of  only  a  few  inches, 
with  scarcely  any  stem,  but  an  unnatural  growth  of  leaf. 

The  adults  continued  quite  abundant  until  about  the  18th  of  June, 
when  they  began  to  decrease  in  numbers.  The  last  one  noticed  was 
taken  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

They  seemed  to  fly  aboat  freely,  and  I  found  tbem  in  all  fields  of 
wheat  or  rye  examined,  even  though  the  previous  crop  had  been  of 
com,  although  they  were  considerably  more  abundant  where  the  pres- 
ent was  the  third  crop  of  wheat  than  where  it  was  the  first. 

In  every  case,  so  far  as  I  observed,  they  invariably  oviposited  directly 
in  the  upper  joint,  and  their  instinct  in  detecting  its  location  even  when 
covered  with  the  sheath  was  infallible. 

I  feel  quite  confident,  however,  that  future  observations  will  show 
that  they  do  oviposit  lower  down  in  the  plant  earlier  in  the  season, 
when  it  is  more  tender.  For  while  I  have  never  found  any  indication 
that  the  young  larv®,  after  hatching,  made  th€ir  way  downwards,  their 
track  upward  was  very  apparent  in  the  Joint,  and  also  the  actual  num- 
ber of  larv»  found  in  and  above  the  upper  joint  later  in  the  season 
fails  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  females  observed  ovipositinsr. 
Moreover,  I  failed  to  find  these  adults  any  more  numerous  in  fieMs 
where  last  year's  straw  stacks  were  still  standing  than  where  the  straw 
bad  been  removed  and  threshed  elsewhere. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  larv®  of  these  liosoma  veory  seldom 
work  downwards  into  the  joint  until  full  grown,  and  then  only  to  exca- 
vate a  cell  in  which  to  transform.  This  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  but  when  we  find  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  these  upper  joints  are  removed  with  the  straw,  while,  if  the 
-  grain  is  harvested  at  the  usual  height,  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  joints 
next  below  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  field,  we  shall  find 
that  it  may  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  fhture  life  of  the  in- 
sect whether  it  is  located  a  little  lower  down  or  higher  up  in  the  straw. 

I  have  secured  abundant  material,  both  of  larv»  and  of  straw,  in 
which  I  know  the  larger  form  has  oviposited,  but  have  not  yet  attempted 
to  separate  the  two  forms  of  larvsB. 

Assuming  that  both  are  triticij  I  find  by  a  series  of  examinations 
made  June  25,  July  1  and  9,  that  of  90  straws  from  the  same  field,  81 
contained  136  larvae,  the  remaining  nine  being  uninfested. 

By  examining  the  straw  at  different  dates,  the  total  number  of  larvse 
would'  include  many  that  would  have  been  destroyed  by  parasites  later, 
and  also  any  hatched  after  the  25th  of  June.  The  number  actually  de- 
veloping from  90  straws  will  be  determined  another  year.  These  136 
larv»  were  distributed  in  the  straw  as  follows,  each  joint  includihg 
with  it  the  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  next  above,  or,  if  the 
first,  between  it  and  the  head: 

l^timberin  first  Joint ^ 17 

Number  in  second  Joint... ,,..  77 

Number  in  third  Joint 32 

Number  in  fourth  joint •..•...  10 
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This  field  was  harvested  on  Jnly  11,  being  cut  the  usual  height  from 
the  ground,  and  on  the  next  day  I  examined  90  harvested  straws  and 
found  in  them  25  larvae.  This,  I  think,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  percent- 
age of  larvsB  the  farmer  Removes  from  the  field  in  the  straw. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  sheaves  I  found  that,  while  the  first 
joints  were  almost  invariably  remoA-^d  with  the  grain,  comparatively 
few  of  those  of  the  second  were  included,  the  straw  having  in  the  ma 
jority  of  cases  been  severed  between  the  two. 

In  this  way,  larvae  between  the  first  and  second  joints,  or  in  the  lat- 
ter, were  at  once  placed  largely  at  the  mercy  of  numerous  carnivorous 
foes,  from  whom  they  had  previously  been  secure.  The  larvae,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  where  they  had  not  already  ensconced  themselves  in 
the  soft  walls  of  the  inside  of  the  straw,  as  they  sometimes  do,  had 
burrowed  down  into  the  joint  and  lay  awaiting  the  time  when  they  were 
to  pnpate.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  large  and  small  being  pro-* 
miScuoudy  distributed  throughout  the  straw. 

Parasites.^^There  are  at  least  six  of  these  which  have  to  a  consider- 
able extent  reduced  the  Isosaina  larvse  in  point  of  numbers.  Two  of  the 
most  efficient  in  this  work  are  Hymenoptora  (SticUmotus  isosamatis  Biley, 
and  JEu^lmu^  allynii  French),  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  infested 
straws  in  June,  and  by  September  10  the  young  larvse  have  hatehed, 
destroyed  their  victims,  transformed  to  the  adult,  and  escaped  from 
the  straw.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested  the  larv»  thus  exposed, 
as  previously  explained,  are  rapidly  depleted  in  numbers  by  two  otber 
foes. 

One  of  these  is  the  larva  of  a  Carabid,  Leptotraohelus  dorsalis  Fab.,  a 
slender,  somewhat  depressed  larva  8°^°>  in  length,  which  descends  into 
the  stuDble  and  devours  both  the  Isosama  larva  and  that  of  the  £^men- 
opterous  parasite,  should  it  chance  to  be  there. 

When  full  grown  it  stops  the  aperture  by  which  it  entered  with  a 
pellet,  constructed  from  bits  of  the  interior  substance  of  the  stubble, 
which  it  tears  off  with  its  jaws,  and  in  a  short  time  enters  the  pupa 
st^e,  transforming  to  the  adult  a  few  days  later. 

Oariously  enough,  during  the  time  it  occupies  the  stubble  in  the 
larva  and  pupa  stages  it  sometimes  falls  a  victim  to  the  second  of  these 
two  parasites,  viz.,  the  mite  Seteropm  ventHcosus  Newport,  which  enters 
the  stubble  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  whose  sense  of  dis- 
crunination  is  rather  poorly  developed,  and,  although  infinitely  the 
smaller  of  the  three,  is  finally  victorious  over  the  Isosoma  larva,  ite 
parasite,  and  their  mutual  enemy,  the  Leptotrachelus  larva. 

This  mite,  whose  habits  I  have  studied  before,*  is  a  very  convenient 
parasite,  and  will  make  its  way  where  the  others  would  fail,  if  there  is 
the  minutest  avenue  by  which  it  can  reach  its  victim.  I  shall  refer  to 
it  again  farther  on. 

WHEAT  AND  GRASS  SAW-FLY. 

(FLimily  Tentkredinidm.) 

My  aeqnaintaiice  with  this  insect  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the 
wvm  ou}y^  having  first  found  it  in  that  stage  in  considerable  abund- 
JO  on  tlm  14th  of  ilay. 

y^y  were  at  this  time  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  in  a  field  near 
TO/zj^ton,  IIK    At  first  I  thought  lliey  came  from  a  pieco  of  woods 

rj^g^^^lx  Report  of  8tat^  Eutoaaolr^giHii  of  lUinms,  pp.  144-151    Bound  in  the 
'^***'"^    ^f  Agrioulturo  ofllliuois,  Vol.  SX,  IeJcSO, 
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near  by,  bat  later,  when  I  fonnd  the  larvae  abundant  folly  3  miles  firom 
any  woods,  it  seemed  improbable  that  either  larvsB  or  adults  had— this 
year  at  least— been  of  sylvan  habits. 

I  found  very  small  larvse  in  the  center  of  A  large  wheat-field,  much 
too  far  from  the  margin  to  lead  to  even  the  supposition  that  they  had 
originated  outside  of  the  field. 

When  I  first  observed  them  they  were  from  4~"  to  12"»  in  length, 
rather  slender,  and  of  a  uniform  green  color.  Toward  the  last  of  May, 
as  they  became  more  fully  developed,  there  appeared  to  be  two  forms, 
differing  somewhat  in  color  and  contour  of  the  body. 

O^e  form  when  ftdl  grown  was  20™°'  in  length,  tapering  very  gradu- 
ally but  uniformly  from  the  head  posteriorly.  Oolor  green,  with  the 
exertion  of  two  narrow  and  rather  indistinct  lines  along  the  back, 
separated  by  a  narrow  line  of  the  same  green  color  as  the  hodjj  and  a 
*  wider  lateral  white  line  just  above  the  spiracles.  Head  green,  eyes 
black,  and  mandibles  brown. 

Some  individusds  of  this  form  became  full  grown,  and  on  the  29th  of 
May  descended  a  few  inches  into  the  earth,  and  by  the  dlst  had  con- 
structed brown  cocoons.  As  there  were  many  half-grown  worms  still 
on  the  plants  in  my  breeding-cage,  and  as  I  afterwards  found  an  imma- 
ture larva  near  Oxford,  Ind.,  on  grass  the  27th  of  June,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  season  of  oviposition  is  somewhat  protracted. 

The  other  form,  when  full  grown,  is  21°^  in  length,  with  the  thoracic 
segments^— the  Jrst  in  partictilar— rather  robust,  the  others  gradually 
diminishing  posteriorly.  Although  when  young  the  larvte  have  a  green- 
ish color,  it  gradually  disappears  as  they  reach  maturity,  the  skin  then 
being  of  a  dingy  white  and,  above,  havingthe  appearance  of  being  drawn 
over  a  very  dark  substance  beneath,  which  gives  to  the  lalrad  a  slate- 
colored  cast.  It  has,  like  the  other,  a  lateral  white  stripe,  but  along 
the  upper  margin  of  this  stripe  is  a  row  of  black  spote,  one  on  each  seg- 
ment, and  one  on  the  neck;  a  black  y-shai>ed  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
three  anterior  legs,  and  a  short,  interrupted,  transverse  black  line  across 
the  base  of  each  proleg,  except  the  anal.  The  prologs  also  have  a  black 
ring  encircling  them  at  the  joint.  Head  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow, 
eyes  black,  mandibles  brown.  Like  the  other  form  they  mature  from 
the  last  of  May  until  about  the  20th  of  June  and  descend  into  the  euth. 
Both  were  quite  abundant  about  Oxford,  Ind.,  but  were  found  much 
more  common  on  timothy  than  upon  wheat.  Tliey  do  not  coil  up  upon 
the  plant  when  feeding,  but  their  movemente  when  thus  employed  are 
mudi  like  those  of  the  army  worm  {Leucania  Wiipuncta)  when  similarly 
engage  When  disturbed  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  remain  in  a 
coiled  position  perfectly  motionless. 

Ko  adults  have  yet  emerged  fh)m  their  cocoons  in  the  earth,  nor  will 
they  now  be  likely  to  do  so  before  April  or  May. 

On  tiie  Stix  of  May,  before  I  knew  anything  of  these  larvsa  affecting 
wheat,  I  found  in  a  whe%t-field  near  Bloomington,  111.,  a  small  brown 
cocoon  which,  as  I  recollect,  was  like  those  which  these  larvsB  construct 

On  opening  it  I  found  it  contained  a  green  pupa.  Both  pupa  and 
cocoon  were  placed  in  a  box,  but  in  my  diange  of  location  the  cocoon 
was  separated  and  lost,  the  pupa  failing  to  develop. 

I  am  confident  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  these  larvae 
under  consideration,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  plow  the  fall  previous 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  this  year's  crop— wheat  having  been  raised 
on  Uie  g^und  the  preceding  season. 

Parasites. — ^While  passing  through  a  field  of  wheat,  in  May,  I  saw  one 
of  these  worms  &  Ahort  distance  from  me  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
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species  of  Ophion  that  had  evidently  just  punctored  it  with  its  oviposi- 
tor and  was  still  attached  tt>  it.  Bnt  before  I  coold  secure  fhem  the 
Ophion  had  escaped  and  the  larva  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  failed  to 
find  it 

In  June  I  found  a  larva  with  the  eggs  of  some  specie^  of  Taichina  at- 
tached to  the  upper  surface  of  the  thoracic  segments. 

THE  WHEAT  MIDGE. 

{Diplosis  triiici  Kirby.) 

I  first  observed  the  larvsB  of  this  insect  on  the  6th  of  June,  two  days 
after  locating  in  Indiana. 

The  larv»  have  not  been  excessively  abundant  on  wheat,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  done  any  serious  injury. 

Their  non-destructiveness,  however,  was.  to  a  considerable  extent^  I 
think,  due  to  the  ravages  among  them  of  Megilla  mcusulata  and  their 
larv»,  Poddbrus  ix^mentosus  and  three  species  of  TelepJumdw^  aU  of  whidi 
were  very  abundant  about  the  heads  during  June. 

WhUe  I  have  detected  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Megilla 
larvflB,  in  ihe  act  of  feeding  upon  the  pollen,  and  the  Podabrus  feeding 
oa  the  kernel,  their  movementa  unmistakably  indicated  that  they  were 
in  search  of  other  food.  I  did  not  make  it  a  special  point  to  study  tiie 
nddge  until  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  I  placed  a  large  quantity  of 
badly-infested  heads  of  rye  in  a  box  with  earth  in  order  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  larvse. 

From  these  heads  of  rye  I  bred,  during  the  remainder  of  July,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  adult  midges,  and  they  also  appeared  oci^onally 
in  tiie  box  during  August,  although  I  had  removed  the  head  of  rye  on 
the  31st  of  July. 

On  August  29 1  saw  an  adult  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  of  one  of  my 
breeding-cages  in  which  I  had  growing  wheat. 

Several  times  since  the  1st  of  September  I  have  noticed  a  repetition 
of  this,  although  my  cages  are  at  least  half  of  a  mile  from  any  field 
where  wheat  or  rye  was  grown  the  present  season,  or  from  where  any 
has  been  threshed. 

From  the  4th  to  the  16th  of  September  I  not  only  found  larved  in  con- 
siderable abundance  under  the  sheath  of  volunteer  wheat,  but  adults, 
too,  in  the  same  situation,  and  also  on  the  outside  of  the  plants  and 
hovering  about  the  upper  leaves. 

From  a  quantity  of  this  wheat  placed  in  a  breeding-cage  on  Septem- 
ber 7  appeared  three  or  four  adults.  These  were  all  removed  on  the 
10th,  but  the  second  day  after  two  others  were  found  in  the  cage*  The 
history  of  this  volunteer  wheat  is  as  follows:  During  tiie  time  inter- 
vening between  the  harvesting  and  removal  of  the  wheat  from  a  field, 
stock  from  an  adjoining  pasture  broke  into  the  field,  and  in  nibbling  tiie 
sheaves  in  the  shocks,  shelled  oif  and  rattled  downward  to  the  gound 
considerable  wheat. 

These  shocks  were  removed  on  August  14,  the  wheat  thus  shelled  off 
immediately  taking  root  and  springing  up  where  they  had  stood,  and 
by  September  1  had  formed  a  thick  mass  of  growing  grain* 

THE  AMERICAN  MEROMYZA. 

{Meromyza  amcricana  Fitch.) 

This  species  has  beien  recentiy  so  thoroughly  studied  by  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes  in  his  second  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Illinois,  that  I 
made  no  special  effort  to  follow  it  through  the  seas(^^,el>S|Ki^^^te 
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view,  and  I  refer  to,  it  here  in  order  to  add  a  few  observations  to  its 
bistory.  • 

I  have  only  observed  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxlbrd,  Ind.,  and  my  first 
note  bears  the  date  of  June  6,  when  I  captored  two  adults  in  a  field  of 
wheat. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  same  field,  in  a  dwarfed  stool  about  3  inches  high, 
I  took  a  nearly  full-grown  larva,  which  had  apparently  followed  the 
central  leaf  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant  upward  to  a  point  slightly 
below  where  the  upper  leaves  began  to  diverge,  and  hence  was  not  at 
this  time  in  the  stem,  but  among  the  leaves. 

On  June  16  another  larva,  also  nearly  mature,  was  found  in  the  upper 
joint  of  a  growing  straw  in  the  same  field.  A  week  later,  many  witti- 
ering  heads  were  noticed  in  the  field,  the  effects  of  the  larvfls  in  the 
straws.    Puparia  were  observed  on  June  24. 

On  July  18,  adults,  bred  from  straw  obtained  from  this  field  a  few 
days  previous,  were  copulating,  other  adults  continuing  to  appear  up 
to  the  26th.  I  have  no  record  of  them  through  August,  but  on  the  5t& 
of  September  swept  a  number  of  adults  firom  volunteer  wheat.  Adults 
were  bred  from  volunteer  wheat  October  1,  and  were  swept  from  a  field 
of  young  wheat  October  6. 

Parasites, — ^The  mite,  Heteropus  ventricosus^  was  again  encountered  as 
a  pjarasite,  and  as  the  Meromyza  larvse  frequently  cut  ofi',  either  wholly 
or  in  p^t,  the  straws  which  they  infest,  these  minutfe  insects  find  them 
a  much  easier  prey  than  the  larvae  of  Isosoma  iriticL 

Three  times  during  the  present  season  I  liave  found  Dipterous  larvsBi 
other  than  this  species,  atlecting  tlie  culms  of  wheat  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Meromyza^  and  up  to  this  time,  in  two  cases,  have  bred 
the  adult.  But  my  material  and  notes  are  not  at  this  time  in  a  shajpe 
to  enable  me  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  life-history  of  these  in- 
sects, and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  making 
my  filial  report 

THE  FLEA-LIKE  NEGRO-BUG. 
{Thp'eocoris  pulicarius,  Germ.) 

The  study  of  this  species  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  breeding, 
and  thereby  settling  the  date  of  oviposition  and  hatching;  also  of  re- 
cording these  and  such  other  facts  as  I  might  be  able  to  get  in  thdr 
life-history  not  hitherto  published. 

It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  known  to  affect  wheat,  and  I 
have  not  observed  them  doing  any  great  injury. 

Adults  were  observed  copulating  on  May  9,  and  were  at  once  confined 
on  wheat  under  glass,  being  fed  on  ripe  strawberries.  The  feinales  be- 
gan to  oviposit  on  the  20th,  placing  their  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves  and 
sheath  of  the  grain. 

On  the  26th,  aft^  depositing  a  few  eggs  in  the  intervening  time,  they 
made  their  escape. 

The  eggs  may  be  described  as  follo^vs: 

Leni;tli,  f^*":  diameter^  f°»*"5  form  elongate,  oval;  and  when  first  de- 
posited the  color  is  shining,  very  light  orange,  which  gradually  deep- 
ens until  just  previous  to  hatching,  when  it  is  a  livid  red.  One  of  these 
eggs  deposited  on  May  21  hatched  June  6,  the  larvsB  being  f™"  in 
length,  brown  anteriorly,  and  red,  barred  with  brown,  posteriorly;  legs 
yellow. 

June  7,  adults  were  stiU  observed  in  fields  of  wheat  in  considerable 
numbers. 
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1  billy  saw  tbe  young  ou  wheat  in  one  or  two  cases  during  the  season. 
And  on  July  24,  adults,  undoubtedly  of  the  same  brood,  were  observed 
coiigrci^aied  in  great  numbers  on  and  about  the  buds  of  evening  prim- 
rose. 

THE  TARNISHED  PLANT-BUG. 
(Lygus  lineolarvf^  Beauv.) 

I  have  here  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  depredations  of  which 
this  insect  has  been  accused. 

Late  in  June  and  early  in  July  I  observed  both  pup®  and  adults 
puncturing  the  kernels  of  wheat  and  extracting  the  milk,  thus  causing 
them  to  shrivel  and  dry  up,  or  to  become  moldy  and  discolored. 

Although  in  numbers  they  were  not  excessively  abundant,  each  time 
an  individual  satisfied  its  hunger  in  this  manner  it  must  necessarily 
have  ixyured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  kernel  it  punctured. 

THE  SOLDIER-BUG. 

{Podisus  sp.t) 

An  undetermined  species  of  Podisus  affected  wheat  in  the*  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding,  but  in  the  larval  as  well  as  in  the  pupal  and  adult 
stages.  Besides,  being  the  more  common  of  the  two  species,  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  major  part  of  the  damage.  I  have  attributed  to 
these  two  species  and  the  wheat  midge  a  damage  of  about  6  per  cent,  to 
the  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  Ind.,  but  am  not  now  able  to  draw 
tbelme  definitdy  between  the  work  of  the  midge  and  the  two  Hemiptera. 

THE  PIELD-CBICKET. 
{Oryllui  oAbreviatus  Serv.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  int^^st  that  I  noted  on  my  first  excnrsion  to 
the  wheat-flelds  after  my  arrival  in  Indiana,  on  the  4th  of  June,  was  a 
ccmsiderable  amount  of  stabble  2  or  3  inches  in  height  in  the  fields  of 
growing  grain. 

Scattei^  about  some  of  these  were  the  upper  x>art8  of  the  plants 
thus  cut  off.  and  while  in  some  cases  these  straws  were  withered  auid 
bleached,  others  seemed  freshly  cut  Although  I  visited  this  field  daily, 
and  each  morning  observed  a  few  additional  freshly-out  straws,  it  was 
not  until  the  16th  of  June  Uiat  I  obtained  any  clew  to  the  author  of 
this  mischief. 

On  making  my  usual  rounds  on  this  morning,  I  happened  to  observe 
one  of  our  field  crickets  coolly  cut  off'  a  fine  straw,  and  on  seeing  me 
suddenly^  it  dodged  out  of  sight.  I  noticed  these  crickets  at  their  work 
a  number  of  times  afterwards,  and  found  in  their  burrows  tender  leaves 
and  often  parts  of  the  heads  which  they  had  evidently  dragged  from 
where  they  had  felled  them. 

Judgiug  fix>m  the  nature  of  these  fragments  they  appeared  to  prefer 
the  tender  leaves  and  stems  to  the  heads,  but  fed  upon  both. 

As  the  grain  neared  maturity,  from  the  excrement  about  larger  areas 
of  harvested  plots,  and  the  elongate  little  ooverts  so  thoroughly  asso- 
ciated with  our  common  ^ay  rabbit  (Lepus  sylvaticus  Bach.)  being  so 
frequent  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  also,  the  inference  was  very 
strpng  that  the  crickets  were  not  alone  responsible  for  the  injury.    On 
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October  6^  however,  tlie  cricket  was  again  seen  at  work  cattiDg  off 
young  wheat^stems. 

INSECTS  APFECTINQ  RYE. 

*A11  insects  observed  affecting  this  grain  to  any  extent  have  pre- 
viously been  considered  under  the  head  of  Wheat  Insects,  and  hence 
it  is  not  necessary'  to  repeat  them  here. 

I  have  noted  several  others  injurious  in  fields  of  rye,  but  these  will 
be  considered  in  a  later  report 

The  two  grains,  wheat  and  rye,  are  so  closely  allied  that  any  insect 
found  affecting  one  may  be  confidently  looked  for  on  the  other. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  OATS. 

Of  all  our  small  grains  this  is  the  least  affected  by  iiyarious  insects. 
Many  species  that  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  both  wheat  and  lye 
do  not  affect  oats  in  the  slightest  degree. 

A  notable  case  is  that  of  the  larvfls  of  the  Wheat  and  Grass  Saw- 
fly,  which  will  perish  of  starvation  when  confined  upon  fresh^  tender 
shoots  of  growing  oats. 

No  injuries  of  any  moment  to  this  grain  have  oome  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  I  shall  notice  but  one  insect  in  relation  to  it. 

THE  STALK-BORER. 

{Oi^rtyna  niUla  Qnen.)  ' 

On  the  7th  of  May,  while  walking  through  a  field  of  oats  near  Blooms 
ington.  111,,  I  noticed  that  the  central  vertical  leaf  was,  in  nomeioits 
cases,  withering,  and  in  others  dead  and  brown. 

On  examination  of  the  affected  plants  I  found  that  the  heart  of  the 
stem  had  been  eaten,  and  I  had  examined  but  two  before.  I  found  a 
larva  of  a  Oartynoy  which  in  all  probability  was  that  of  nitelOy  that 
was  engaged  in  feeding  in  the  young  stem  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  larvae  at  this  time  were  from  2i°»  to  3°^  in  length,  and  I  found 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  field  10  to  16  rods  firom  the  margin,  a 
distance  they  could  by  no  possibility  have  traveled.  I  found  many 
young  larvte  in  the  stems  of  grass  along  the  margin  of  the  field,  some 
of  which  were  larger  than  those  found  in  the  oats.  I  also  found  that 
these  larvee  in  the  grasses  moved  from  one  shoot,  as  it  withered  and 
died,  to  another,  and  that  the  first  soon  became  shriveled  and  disap- 
peared, while  from  its  base  young  shoots  at  once  sprung  up  and  took 
its  place,  so  that  the  number  of  affected  stems  visible  at  one  time  offered 
no  reliable  data  as  to  the  number  of  larvae  infesting  the  grass  or  the 
number  of  shoots  they  had  desti-oyed. 

The  field  under  consideration  had  been  planted  with  corn  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  preceding  month  (April)  plowed  and 
sown  with  oats. 

At  the  time  of  my  observations  the  grain  was  about  2  inches  high, 
and  had,  as  yet,  but  one  lateral  leaf,  and,-  as  near  as  I  could  recollect, 
had  made  its  appearance  above  the  snnace  of  the  ground  about  the 
22d  of  April.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  eggs  were  deposited  in  this 
field  prior  to  this  time. 

The  i>oint  at  which  the  larvae  had  entered  the  plants  was  plainly  in- 
dicated by  a  small  cavity  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bulb  just 
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above  wnere  the  fibrous  roots  are  pat  forth,  which  cavity  connected 
with  the  upper  channel  in  tiie  stem. 

As  late  as  the  21st  of  May  I  found  these  larvce,  now  frequently  6""» 
in  length,  still  working  in  the  young  plants,  and,  although  making  their 
way  upward,  they  were  still  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

lYom  the  7th  of  May  until  the  15th  I  examined  many  fields  of  later- 
sown  oats,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  larvsB  in  them,  neither  in  fall 
wheat  nor  rye,  although  they  were  abundant  in  the  grass  along  the  mar- 
gin of  these  same  fields,  the  stems  of  fall-sown  grain  evidently  being 
too  tough  for  the  very  young  larvie. 

.     I  also  sugared  for  the  moths  every  evening  during  this  time  about 
tiie  grain  fields,  but  obtained  no  moths. 

These  observations,  I  think,  go  to  show  the  correctness  of  our  pres- 
ent theory,  viz.,  that  the  moths  hibernate  daring  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  deposit  their  eggs  in  grasses,  and  from  thence  the  larvse  distrib- 
ute themselves  over  the  fields  later  in  the  season.  Or  they  may,  as  I 
have  shown,  oviposit  on  early  spring  grain. 

I  believe  we  shall  find  that  these  eggs  are  deposited,  as  a  rule,  prior 
to  the  1st  of  May.  I  also  believe  that  daring  the  latter  two-thirds  of 
their  larval  stage  these  insects  are  rather  more  nomadic  in  their  habits 
than  we  have  supposed,  or  else  are,  when  from  half  to  two-thirds  grown, 
overtaken  with  a  mania  for  moving. 

In  sweeping  grasses  in  June  I  have  found  these  larvsB  as  abundant  in 
my  net  as  any  other  species,  and  fr^uently  observed  them  traveling 
about  from  place  to  place.  The  first  moths  were  taken  at  Oxford,  Ind., 
on  August  20. 


BEPOBT  UPOH  DTSEOTS  AFFfiCTIHO  THE  HOP  AHD  THE  OBAV- 

BBEBT. 

By  J.  B.  Sbhth,  Special  AgmU 

HOP  mSBOTS.  • 

Having  last  year  watched  the  Aphides  until  the  crop  was  gathered, 
the  poles  stacked,  and  the  old  vines  piled  for  burning,  and  having  de- 
termined the  probability  that  daring  the  winter  they  lived  on  the  roots 
in  some  form,  I  visited  Oooperstown  early  in  spring  to  watch  for  their 
first  appearance.  Oooperstown  was  selected  because  Mr.  Clark  had 
informed  me  that  the  Aphides  had  been  found  by  him  in  grubbing, 
and  because  he  had  promised  in  all  ways  to  aid  me.  Adverse  weather 
delayed  all  investigation  for  a  short  time,  but  as  soon  as  at  all  possible 
I  earefhlly  examined  fences,  piles  of  stacked  poles,  and  neighboring 
trees,  exploring  all  crevices  of  the  fences,  stripping  loose  bark  from  the 
poles,  and  very  closely  examining  all  possible  hiding  places.  No  trace 
of  the  Aphides  was  found.  Meanwhile  grubbing  progressed.  Orub- 
bing  consists  in  digging  up  all  round  the  hilts,  exposing  the  roots,  and 
trimming  off  all  superfluous  shoots  and  runners.  Every  advantage  for 
examining  the  roots  was  therefore  offered  to  me,  and  all  the  men  were 
instructed  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  Yet,  though  the  work  was  done  in 
vtffds  which  last  year  were  most  infested,  and  though  I  dug  down  to  the 
bed-root  and  carefully  examined  hills  everywhere,  not  a  trace  of  the 
Aphides  could  I  find.  Nor  were  Mr.  Clark's  researches  crowned  with 
better  success.  Later  I  learned  from  my  correspondents  in  the  hop  re- 
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gion  that  no  lice  appeared  at  all  daring  early  spring,  and  later  it  re- 
reqnired  close  search  to  detect  them  scattered  here  and  there  throagh 
the  yards;  and  at  no  time  did  they  become  nomeroos  enoagh  to  do  any 
damage  whatever.  On  the  whole,  the  hop  was  remarkably  free  from 
all  insect  attack,  t  am  able,  therefore,  to  add  nothing  to  my  previous 
report  on  the  subject 

CEANBEREY  INSECTS. 

THE  CRANBERRY  PRUIT-WORM,* 

Last  season  I  decided  that  the  Fhycid  attacking  the  frnit  probably 
deposited  its  egg  either  in  the  flower  or  on  the  young  berry:  and  this 
season,  when  the  plants  began  to  blossom,  I  visited  Gape  Ood  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  the  insect.  In  order  that  I  might  the  more  easily 
recognize  the  species,  I  obtwied  from  Washington  a  perfect  specimen, 
bred  from  material  forwarded  by  me  last  year.  During  the  first  ten 
days  of  July  the  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  insect  life  or  to 
the  rapid  development  of  such  forms  as  hibernated  in  the  pupa  state. 
There  was  more  or  less  rain  each  day,  and  the  nights  were  cold,  often 
unpleasantly  so,  and  the  bogs  were  sodden.  The  plants  developed  rap- 
idly and  the  berries  were  very  generally  set,  and  still  no  trace  of  the 
insect  had  appeared  on  bogs  that  every  previous  season  had  been  badly 
infested.  At  last,  near  the  middle  of  July,  on  a  few  bogs  close  to  the 
shore,  very  sandy,  and  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  flowed  during  the 
winter,  I  found  a  few  specimens  of  the  imago.  I  secured  both  sexes 
and  confined  them,  putting  with  them  both  flowers  and  young  berries. 
Oil  July  11,  the  day  after  securing  the  above*mentioned  specimens,  I 
again  visited  the  bog  where  they  were  found,  and  though  I  searched 
carefully  and  persistently,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  discovered. 
July  12,  again  visited  the  same  bog,  and  without  great  search  secured 
eight  specimens,  but  this  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  stock.  These 
specimens  I  distributed  among  growers  in  order  that  they  might  make 
optical  acquaintance  with  the  insect 

On  Sandy  I^eck,  a  point  opposite  Barnstable,  across  the  bay,  on  bogs 
which  ^o  could  Dot  be  flowed,  a  few  more  si)ecimens  were  found, 
which  were  also  distributed  among  growers.  Nowhere  was  it  common, 
and  it  always  is  difficult  to  start  up.  It  is  very  sluggish  and  easily 
taken  after  its  situation  is  ascertained. 

Until  July  16 1  found  occasional  specimens  on  high,  warm,  and  dry 
bogs,  and  then  no  more  could  be  discovered.  Now  commenced  the 
search  for  eggs,  and  gathering  a  large  number  of  berries  of  all  sisees, 
and  blossoms,  I  carefrdly  examined  them  and  succeeded  in  finding  where 
and  how  the  egg  is  deposited.  The  egg  itself  is  white,  or  with  a  foint 
yellowish  tinge,  elongate  oval  when  laad,  but  soft,  and  adapting  itself 
to  the  locality  where  laid. 

No  eggs  were  found  on  blossoms  or  very  young  berries ;  the  largest 
berries  were  most  certain  to  show  an  egg,  and  never  more  than  one  egg 
was  found  on  a  berry.  The  egg  is  laid  on  the  lower  end  of  the  berry,  in 
the  scar  left  by  the  flower,  and  under  one  of  the  four  trigonate  flaps 
more  or  less  covering  that  scar.  It  is  therefore  sheltered,  and  difficult 
to  find  and  reach.  The  insects  in  confinement  mated,  and  the  $  read- 
ily oviposited;  but  as  the  number  of  berries  was  small,  several  eggs  were 
laid  on  a  single  berry,  and  some  even  on  leaves.  In  natural  circum- 
stances one  egg  only  is  laid  on  a  berry.    A  few  young  larvsd  were  also 

found  on  the  bogs,  and  one  on  a  berry  in  bottle  containing  the  cap- 

■■■ 
*  Thia  is  described  as  AcroJnuie  vaodnii  on  page  356. 
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tared  specimens.  Tlie  egg  state,  therefore,  lasts  but  a  short  time — six 
to  eight  days — and  the  young  larva  on  hatching  spins  a  few  threads  as 
supports,  eats  for  a  day  or  two  fi?om  the  outside  skin  until  it  becomes 
IJ  to  2*""*  in  length,  and  then  burrows  into  the  berry  and  enters  upon  the 
life-history  recorded  in  my  previous  report.  There  is  in  consequence 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  either  egg  or  young  larvflB. 

One  feature  observed  is  that  the  insect  was  fou^d  only  on  high,  warm 
bogs,  and  that  in  some  localities  where  last  season  the  insect  was  very 
common  there  was  no  trace  of  it^  all  tliese  bogs^  however^  had  either  held 
the  water  very  late  or  had  reflowed.  In  localities  where  the  bog  is  low 
and  wet  there  always  is  less  attack  of  worm  than  in  high,  dry  situationi^. 
Since  leaving  the  Gape  I  have  received  specimens  from  one  spot  where 
no  trace  of  worm  was  visible  when  I  left;  but  they  are  nowhere  common. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  exactly  how  much  shall  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  reflbwage,  and  how  much  to  the  cold,  wet  spring,  which  de- 
stroyed so  much  vegetation  as  well  as  insect  Ufe.  Certain  it  is  that  on 
about  all  high,  warm  bogs  which  either  could  not  b§  flowed  or  where 
ttie  water  was  taken  off  early,  the  berry-moth  was  found  in  some  num- 
bers, while  on  none  of  the  low,  wet  bogs  which  had  been  reflowed  wais 
there  any  trace  up  to  the  17th  day  of  July.  Later,  I  understand,  a  few 
appeared ;  but  very  few,  compared  with  previous  years.  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  also  that  the  bog  be  kept  as  wet  as  possible  during 
July,  and  the  ditches  nearly  full  of  water.  In  some  places  this  would 
be  injurious  to  the  fruit  after  it  had  well  set,  but  while  the  plants  are 
in  blossom  the  wet  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  destroy  most  of  the  pupae,  or  at  any  rate  to  so  retaid 
their  development  that  the  larva  would  not  destroy  more  than  one  berry 
during  its  Ufe-time. 

THE  FIRE-WORM. 

{Anchylapera  va^ciniana  Pack.) 

This  insect,  the  Fire- Worm,  which  had  in  previous  seasons  done  so 
much  damage,  has  this  year  been  kept  pretty  well  under  control. 
Growers  had  generally  adopted  the  suggestions  of  my  report  and  i)er- 
sonal  advice  given  to  such  as  I  met,  and  had  used  the  water  where  pos- 
sible, and  always  with  great  benefit  if  not  absolute  success.  Seine  have 
gone  to  large  expense  to  procure  sufficient  water,  and  others  have  made 
great  preparations  in  that  line,  q6  that  this  insect  once  so  destructive 
will  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to 
be  comparatively  harmless.  In  Cape  Cod,  tobacco  steeped  or  boiled  is 
still  the  favorite  remedy,  and  is  undoubtedly  effective  if  applied 
thoroughly  and  seasonably;  two  applications  at  brief  intervals  are 
necessary,  and  ftom  1  to  1 J  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water  should  be 
used.  The  tobacco  is  said  to  have  fertilizing  properties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  expensive.  The  kerosene  emulsion  has  been  used  to  some 
extent,  and  where  judiciously  used  has  proved  successful;  where  there 
was  no  success  the  fault  was  with  the  emulsion,  which  was  not  perfect. 
Churning  with  a  barrel-stave  was  tried  by  some,  and  of  course  the  re- 
sult, was  not  as  complete  as  desired,  for  the  emulsion  obtained  was 
neither  complete  nor  stable. 

CRANBERRY  LEAP-FOLDER. 

{Teras  oxycoccana^  Pack.) 

In  my  previous  report  I  stated  that  this  insect  was  not  found  in  Mas« 
sachusett'S,  and  at  that  time  I  ha<l  neither  succeeded  in  finding  it  my- 
self, nor  had  any  growers  to  whom  I  described  it  noticed  it.    This  season 
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I  fonnd  an  occasional  spedmen  on  some  unflowed  bogs  near  the  shore, 
and  on  Sandy  Neck,  a  long,  narrow  isthmus,  with  a  line  of  bogs  between 
sand  hills,  I  found  that  this  was  the  only  form.  The  Anchylopera  does 
not  occur  there  at  aU,  but  tlie  Teras  eftectively  replaces  it.  The  habits 
of  the  species  are  sufficiently  described  in  my  previous  report,  and  noth- 
ing needs  be  added.  The  practice  has  been  at  Sandy  Neck  to  cany  a 
large  wad  of  rags  soaked  in  kerosene  and  tied  to  an  iron  rod,  blazing, 
over  the  bog  in  early  evening.  A  vast  number  of  specimens  flew  into 
this  blaze  and  were  destroyed.  Needless  to  say,  these  bogs  had  not 
been  flowed,  else  this  insect  could  not  exist.  In  New  Jersey  it  has 
done  no  noteworthy  damage. 

Ah  experiment  was  tried  looking  to  an  explanation  of  the  dimorphism 
of  the  species.  Eggs  from  gray  $  $  were  obtained  in  early  spring,  and 
the  larva  when  hatchea  fed  exclusively  on  old  leaves  and  kept  in  a  low 
temperature,  the  pupa  often  in  a  refiigerator;  nevertheless^  they  all 
produced  yellow  imagines.  These  were  mated  and  eggs  obtained,  and 
these,  fed  on  fresh  leaves,  were  separated  into  two  groups.  One  lot  was 
left  continually  in  the  same, temperature,  the  other  was  changed— cold 
at  night,  hot  during  the  day,  the  variation  irregular — still  from  both 
lots  I  obtained  yellow  specimens  only.  The  third  brood  is  still  in  the 
larval  state ;  these  I  shall  keep  at  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  the 
object  being,  if  possible,  to  make  this  last  brood  also  yellow. 

These,  in  brief,  represent  the  results  of  my  fleld  work  so  &u:  as  the 
special  crops  investigated  were  concerned.  The  season  has  not  been 
one  favorable  to  the  development  of  insect  life;  a  late  frost  (June  14- 
16)  killed  many  acres  of  cranberry  vines,  and  probably  much  of  the  in- 
sect life;  but  even  where  the  frost  did  no  especial  damage  no  unusual 
increase  of  injurious  species  was  noted.  The  Berry  worm  is  now  known 
in  all  its  states  and  the  apparei^t  remedies  suggested;  experience  now 
and  intelligent  effort  in  dealing  with  the  various  stages  will  undoubtedly 
soon  enable  growers  to  subdue  this  enemy,  as  they  can  by  sufficient  ex- 
ertion control  the  other  pests. 

A  OECIDOMTII)  LARVA  INFESTINa  THE  PEAR  AT  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

[Plate  IX,  Fig.  6.] 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  of  June  3, 1884, 1  went  to  Meriden. 
Conn.,  and  called  on  the  Messrs.  Goe  Bros.,  who  are  the  proprietors  or 
a  fruit  farm,  containing,  among  others,  some  six  hundred  pear  trees. 
The  insect  especially  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  instruction  was  a  Oeci- 
dotimd  larva,  and  to  this  insect  my  investigations  were  directed. 

The  injurious  larva  is  a  small  apodous  grub,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  extremity,  most  evidently 
toward  the  head.  When  full  grown  it  is  about  3^^j  or  nearly  one-eightJ^ 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  segments  are  subequal,and  rather  strongly 
marked.  It  is  found'^in  the  infested  pears,  often  in  large  numbers  (fi^m 
ten  to  twenty — ^in  one  specimen  twenty-nine),  giving  them  an  irregular, 
somewhat  knobby  appearance,  by  which  the  Infested  is  readily  &tin- 
guished  from  the  sound  fruit  These  protuberances  are  inconstant  in  size 
andappearance,sometimesmerely  causing  the  pear  to  ap]^>ear  unnaturally 
round,  at  others  forming  distinct  and  regularly  convex  protuberances. 
On  June  6  and  7,  when  I  was  at  Meriden,  the  insects  were  about  full 
grown  and  had  largely  left  the  pears  so  that,  especially  on  the  Ooe 
&rm,  £bw  infiMted  specimens  were  found ;  besides,  to  get  rid  of  the  pest 
on  thir  <m>ic  remedv  of  stripping  the  trees  of  all  but  a  few 
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nndonbtedly  sound  pears  )iad  been  resorted  to  about  a  week  prior  to 
my  visit,  so  that  pears,  sound  or  infested,  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  infested  pears  do  not  drop  to  the  ground  with  the  insect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  remain  for  quite  a  while  afterward  upon  the  tree,  but 
slowly  turn  black  and  rot  off.  The  second  point  in  your  instructions  is 
thus  definitely  answered.  As  well  as  could  be  done  in  the  small  lot  of 
X>ear8  remaining  on  the  Goe  farm,  and  rather  better  in  a  neighboring 
orchard  where  nothing  had  been  done  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  the  mode 
of  reaching  the  ground  was  investigated,  and  the  observed  facts  and 
information  obtainable  all  point  to  the  theory  that  the  grub  simply  al- 
lows itself  to  drop.  I  believe  this,  first,  because  though  I  saw  a  few 
specimens  on  the  outside  of  the  pears  near  the  opening  showing  the 
point  of  exit,  none  were  found  on  the  twigs  near  by,  and  nothing  was 
found  in  the  crevices  of  or  under  the  bark ;  second,  at  one  point  where 
a  basket  of  the  infested  fruit  picked  firom  the  orchard  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  over  night  the  larvse  were  found  next  morning  in  numbers, 
making  the  best  of  their  way  under  ground,. and  Mr.  Goe  says  that  in 
some  places,  where  the  earth  was  a  little  loosened,  he  found  large 
numbers.  I  dug  somewhat  at  this  point  and  found  rather  more  thw 
an  inch  under  ground  a  number  of  specimens  quite  unchanged ;  they 
had  been  in  the  ground  then  about  a  week.  Third,  Mr.  Goe  says  he 
has  several  times  carried  infested  pears  into  the  house  and  kept  them  in 
jars  or  boxes,  and  that  the  larvsB  after  leaving  the  pears  had  wandered 
round  for  some  time,  but  had  never  pupated  anywhere  in  or  among  the 
rubbish  or  crevices  of  the  boxes.  He  had  never  placed  earth  in  any  of 
the  boxes.  As  the  Idrvaa  found  had  been  under  ground  certainly  eight 
days,  and  were  totally  unchanged,  the  probability  is  that  they  remain  in 
this  £Drm  for  some  time  before  entering  the  pupa  state.  In  the  orchard 
it  was  imx>ossible  to  do  anything,  because  hogs,  sheep,  and  chickens 
had  everywhere  rooted  and  scratched,  so  that  even  had  not  the  infested 
fruit  been  removed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  anything  among 
the  confused  masses  of  sod  and  roots  and  grass. 

On  the  Goe  fium  the  insect  has  been  known  some  five  years,  becom- 
ing each  year  more  common,  until  last  year  it  destroyed  nearly  the  en- 
tiro  crop.  It  seems  unknown  except  on  the  Goe  farm  and  another 
orchard  close  by.  In  this  latter  place  a  few  trees  were  found  pretty 
badlx  infested,  but  no  one  had  noticed  it,  and  no  one  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  how  long  it  had  been  known.  "So  other  orchard 
in  the  vicinity  of  Meriden  seems  to  suffer  from  it,  and  it  is  probably  as 
yet  confined  to  these  two  orchards.  There  is  ho  other  large  orchard 
dose  by,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  species  has  not  be- 
come more  widely  spread  as  yet  According  to  Mr.  Goe,  last  year  was 
a  good  year  for  pears,  but  his  crop  was  largely  destroyed  j  this  year  is 
an  <^off  year"  and  there  was  not  much  bloom,  so  when  it  was  noticed 
tiiat  the  pears  were  generally  infested,  it  was  determined  to  strip  the 
trees  of  all  fruit  that  appeared  at  all  infested,  and  so  well  did  the  men 
employed  do  their  work  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  few  specimens  could 
be  secured  here.  Six  men  were  employed  at  the  work  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  during  that  time  stripi>ed  the  GOO  trees.  Not  all  varieties  of 
pear  are  equally  attacked.  The  ^^  Lawrence"  is  the  favorite,  and  is  a 
pear  which  though  blooming  later  than  others,  yet  sets  first. .  Next  is 
the  ^^Anjou,"  almost  equally  infested.  The  ^^  Battlett '^  is  not  so  much 
troubled,  though  by  no  means  exempt,  and  on  the  ^^  Seckel"  but  few  of 
the  insects  are  found. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  importation:  Mr.  Goe  says  that  some  seven 
years  since  he  imported  a  lai:ge  lot  of  pear  stocks  from  France,  upon 
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which  were  grafted  American  pears;  prior  to  that  time  he  had 
seen  the  insects.  A  year  or  two  afterward  they  were  first  notioed,  but  in 
small  nnmbei^  and  since  then  have  been  on  the  increase. '  Mr.  Coe  is 
the  only  one  in  this  section  of  the  State  who  has  imported  pear-stocks, 
and  his  isrm  was  first  and  for  some  time  the  only  one  infested.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  insect  proves  identical  with  the 
European  species  that  it  was  in  the  pupa  state  in  the  lot  of  stocks  re- 
ceived by  the  Messrs.  Coe,  seven  years  since.  The  eggs  are  prob^ly 
deposited  in  the  flower,  as  the  larvae  are  found  in  the  young  pear  im- 
mediatcdy  after  it  has  set.  I  could  gain  no  information  as  to  whether 
or  no  there  was  a  second  brood. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  gathered  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  re- 
main in  Meriden  to  await  the  pupation  of  the  insect,  as  it  seems  to  me 
this  can  be  better  observed  in  the  lot  of  larvse  sent  to  the  Department 

As  to  a  remedy,  the  simplest  and  most  complete  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Messrs.  Coe.  In  an  off  year,  strip  the  fruit  from  the  trees  and  de- 
Btroy  it  by  burning  after  covering  with  kerosene,  or  feed  to  hogs  imme- 
diately, before  the  insects  have  a  chance  to  leave  the  pears.  As  it  ap- 
p^irs  as  yet  to  be  local,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  year  or  two  of 
this  process  should  not  entirely  destroy  the  species,  but  of  course  there 
must  be  concerted  action  among  the  farmers,  else  the  pest  will  keep  on 
increasing,  and  not  unlikely  get  beyond  controL 


HOTES  FROM  VEBR/LSKA. 

By  Lawrkkcs  Bruner,  Special  JgmU 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

( Caloptenui  ^pretus.) 

During  the  present  year  the  Bocky  Mountain  Locust  (CaJopienus  ipre- 
tu$)  has  appeared  in  small  numbers  at  various  points  throughout  East- 
em  and  Central  Nebraska,  but  at  no  place  have  I  learned  of  its  being 
in  sufBcient  numbers  to  particularly  injure  crops,  or  even  to  cause,  on 
the  part  of  farmers,  an  apprehension  of  a  future  invasion.  On  the  18th 
of  Juno  quite  a  number  of  larv®  and  pupse  were  observed  at  a  point 
about  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Stanton,  Stanton  County.  These  were 
on  the  open  prairie  along  the  roadside,  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  tiiat  very  few,  if  any,  had  found  their  way  into  the  neigh- 
boring grain  fields. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  the  locality  was  again  visited,  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  young  had  attained  wings,  and  were  already  on  the 
move,  having  spread  over  the  surrounding  country  for  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  Specimens  were  now  observed  to  be  quite  plentifhl  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  Stanton.  Winged  individuals  were  also  numerous 
at  the  point  where  the  young  had  been  observed  previously,  and  where 
they  had  in  all  probability  hatched. 

Inquiries  have  since  been  made  regarding  these  locusts,  but  I  have 
thus  far"  been  unable  to  learn  of  their  further  movements.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  simply  spread  over  the  adjacent  count^,  and 
that  nothing  further  will  be  heard  of  them. 

I  have  kept  close  observation,  and  have  made  many  inquiries  during 
the  summer  in  reference  to  locust  flights,  but  have  seen  none  nor  have 
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I  heard  of  any  having  been  seen  in  the  air  at  any  point  in  this  or  other. 
States.    , 

Next  to  €.  ipretui^  C.  differentialisj  the  Common  Yellow  Meadow- 
locast,  has  attracted  some  attention  the  present  year  at  many  x>ointe  in 
Western  Iowa,  and  Eastern  and  Central  Nebraska,  where  it  seems  to  be 
largely  on  tbe  increase.  It  has  not  exhibited  any  decidedly  migratory 
habits  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware,  but  at  different  points  has  done 
considerable  injury  to  vegetables,  &c.  Notably  at  Lincoln,  on  the  cap- 
itol  groands,  numerous  large,  almost  black,  locusts  appeared^  and,  after 
partially  defoliating  the  shrubbery  and  foliage  plants,  suddenly  disap- 
peared (R.  W.  Furnas).  These  were  evidentty  the  dark  variety,  often 
met  with  in  Central  and  Eastern  Nebraska.  This  locust,  unlike  the 
true  migratory  species,  frequents  low  grounds  and  seems  to  multiply  most 
rapidly  during  wet  seasons.  It  also  frequents  such  localities  as  are 
clothed  with  Uie  rankest  vegetation.  I  believe^  however,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  its  ever  becoming  general  in  its  distribution,  at  least 
in  sufKoient  numbers  to  cause  trouble,  as  there  are  too  many  odds  against 
its  great  multiplication,  and  these  are  increasing  annually. 

The  common  Red  Legged  Locust  {Cfemur-rubrum)  and  one  or  two 
other  allied  species  have  also  occurred  in  numbers  a  trifle  above  the 
normal  condition  of  these  species.  These  likewise  need  never  be  feared, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

THE  SNOWY  TREE-CEICKET. 

((Ecanihua  niveua.) 

This  common  tree-cricket  has  been  quite  common,  and  will  evidently 
be  congregating  in  raspberry  and  blackberry  patches,  as  well  as  on 
white  willow  hedges,  where  it  often  causes  much  injury  by  filling  the 
stems  and  twigs  of  these  plants  with  its  eggs.  Other  plants  are  also 
deposited  into.  Several  species  of  Helianthus  and  one  Solidago  are, 
however,  its  chief  stand-by  in  this  State.  Scarcely  a  single  one  of  these 
weeds  escaj^  without  the  eggs  of  one  or  more  of  the  crickets  being 
thrust  into  ite  pithy  substance.  Aside  from  these  few  species  I  know 
of  no  other  Orthopterous  insect  that  has  done  or  does  special  iiyury  to 
crops  or  trees  in  the  State. 

THE  CHINCH-BUG. 
{Bli88U8  letmpterus.) 

About  ten  days  before  harvest  or  during  the  early  part  of  July  the 
Chinch-Bug  began  to  appear  in  grain  fields  in  great  numbers  through- 
out portions  of  Cuming,  Burt,  and  Washington  Counties,  and  much  ap- 
prehension was  felt  by  many  for  the  safety  of  the  crops. 

Shortly  afterwards  several  very  heavy  rains  visited  the  region,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  almost  exterminated  the  insect.  Upon  harvesting 
the  grain  it  was  found  to  be  as  ^ood  as  or  even  better  than  usual,  and  no 
traces  of  the  Chinch-Bug  and  its  work  could  be  found. 

Whether  the  disappearance  of  the  vast  armies  of  this  insect  can  b^ 
attributed  entirely  to  the  rains,  or  whether  other  agencies  combined  in 
the  good  work,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  state,  as  I  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  duties  at  this  juncture  to  spend  much  time  in  investi- 
gating the  matter.  In  conversing  with  several  flEurmers  regeurding  the 
sudden  and  wholesale  destruction  of  these  insects  at  a  time  when  they 
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were  supposed  to  be  injoriDg  crops  on  all  sides,  they  all  attributed  the 
disappearance  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  thought  that  no  other  agency 
had  assisted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  they  suddenly  did  disap- 
pear remains  unchanged. 

CUT-WORMS. 

.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June  several  species  of  cut- 
worms were  observed  to  be  quite  numerous  in  gardens  and  corn-fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  where  they  did  some  damage  by  cutting 
off  the  tender  plants  as  they  appeared  above  ground.  The  most  abun- 
dant of  these  was  the  larva  of  Agrotis  sauoia.  Some  climbing  cut- 
worms were  also  observed  to  work  on  the  Cottonwood  and  box-elder 
trees.    These  were,  however,  in  small  numbers. 

THE  IMPORTED  CABBAGE-WORM. 
(Pieris  rapce.) 

This  Cabbage  pest  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in  Nebraska  for 
the  tefm  of  eight  or  nine  years,  the  date  when  it  was  first  observed  by  me 
to  injure  cabbages  in  and  about  Omaha.  It  has  now  become  equally,  if 
not  more,  numerous  and  destructive  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions 
of  the  State  than  in  some  of  the  older  Eastern  States,  where  it  has  ex- 
isted in  injurious  numbers  for  many  years.  This  extraordinary  increase 
is  evidently  due  to  the  absence  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  its.  natural  ene- 
mies, and  also  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  special  efforts 
have  been  made  by  our  gardeners  and  farmers  towards  checking  its 
rapid  increase.  As  an  example  of  the  great  numbers  of  this  insect  that 
are  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  country,  I  will  mention  a  single  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  my  direct  notice  and  which  has  had  my 
personal  attention.  In  a  certain  kitchen  garden  acyoining  West  Poin^ 
in  which  were  planted  seventy-six  cabbages,  and  which  tiie  owner  has 
endeavored  to  keep  free  from  the  worms  by  hand-picking,  upwards  of 
six  tiiousand  of  tiiem  have  already  been  destroyed.  This  estimate  is 
not  by  guess,  but  by  actual  count  As  large  as  the  number  thus  de- 
stroyed may  appear,  there  are  still  many  worms  to  be  found  on  these 
cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  much  riddled  with  boles,  de- 
spite the  vigilance.  At  another  locality,  16  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
this,  the  butterflies  were  observed  in  myriads,  so  to  speak,  hovering 
over  a  large  field  of  beets,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  a  few  cabbages, 
and  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  attracted  from  all  directions.  Among 
the  few  insects  that  destroy  the  worms  in  this  State,  several  species  of 
burrowing  wasps*  are  quite  conspicuous. 

These  capture  the  larvte^of  all  sizes,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  about 
two-thirds  grown,  and  carry  them  away  to  their  burrows  where  they 
are  stored  for  food  for  the  young  wasps.  I  have  also  observed  recently 
that  during  the  Cool,  wet  weatiier  which  we  have  been  having,  num- 
bers of  the  worms  of  various  ages  have  died  from  what  appears  to  be  a 
disease.  When  thus  attacked  they  become  limp,  and  turn  a  yellowish 
color,  and  afterwards  mold.  I  have  observed  that  such  varieties  of 
i3abbage  as  have  very  solid  heads  and  few  base  leaves,  are  less  liable 
to  injury  than  those  in  which  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Tough-leaved 
varieties  are  also  less  injured  than  the  tender  ones. 

*  Spktx  apicaXiB  Sm.,  AmmophUa  vutgarU  Or.  and  F<mpilu$  orfMopt  Or. 
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I  bave  endcavoi'ed  to  find  parasites  that  destroy  these  worms,  but 
have  thus  far  been  loile<l  in  the  attempt. 

I  have,  however,  observed  three  species  of  Ichpeumon  flies  creeping 
about  upon  the  plants,  which  may  prove  to  be  parasitic  upon  it.  Two 
of  these  are  in  considerable  numbers,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
each  having  been  observed  in  a  single  morning,  while  but  two  or  tiiree 
of  the  third  have  been  seen. 

Besides  P.  roprc  there  are  occasionally  found  the  larvae  of  Mamestra 
pieta^  M.  clienopodUj  and  PluteUa  crw>iferarum.  These  do  not  occur  in 
hurtftil  numbers,  and  therefore  amount  to  but  a  trifle  as  compared  with 
P.  rapce. 

Hand-picking  is  not  an  unprofltabl.e  means  of  ridding  a  small  cab- 
bage patch  of  these  i>e8t8,  but  when  two  or  more  hundreds  of  the  plants 
are  to  be  gone  over,  some  other  mtens  of  destroying  the  wctnns  TriOQ 
necessarily  have  to  be  resorted  to^  as,  for  instance,  pyrethrum  or  petro- 
leum. The  substances,  of  course,  can  be  best  applied  as  described  in 
your  various  recent  reports. 

FALSE-CATERPILLAR  ON  GRASS  AND  SEDGE. 

{SelamlHa  sp.)  ♦ 

During  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  great  numbers  of  saw-fly 
larvui  were  observed  to  injure  the  grass  on  low,  wet  meadows  at 
various  points  in  the  Elkhom  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  the  Loups. 
These  were  of  two  species,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  genus  SeUmdria. 
In  Holt  County,  where  these  larvje  were  observed  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers, the  ground  was  entirely  stripped  of  grass  over  small  areas. 

Although  all  sorts  of  grasses  were  attacked  and  eaten  by  the  worms, 
they  i)referred  the  various  species  of  Cyperus  and  Juncus  to  other 
varieties. 

Whether  these  saw-fly  larvae  have  been  equally  numerous  heretofore, 
or  whether  they  have  become  so  recently,  I  am  unable  to  state.  In 
some  localities  where  these  worms  appeared  in  force,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  army  worm  {Leucania  unipuncta)  had  arrived,  and  therefore 
muqh  needless  apprehension  was  felt  among  the  settlers. 

No  insect  enemies  were  o\)served  to  attack  them,  neither  could  I 
learn  of  their  being  devoured  by  birds  or  reptiles.  I  have  supposed, 
though,  timt  the  American  bittern  fed  ux)on  them  at  times,  as  this  bird 
was  frequently  started  from  clumps  of  grass  where  the  worms  were  in 
force,  and  at  other  times  it  was  seen  picking  at  something  among  the 
grass  in  which  they  were. 

I  have  often  fonnd  these  larvae  in  moderate  numbers  during  other 
years  while  beating  for  insects  along  the  margins  of  ponds,  but  never 
heretofore  were  they  observed  in  such  great  numbers  as  they  have  been 
the  present  year. 

INJURY  TO  WILLOWS  AND  COTTONWOODS. 

For  some  years  the  large  saw-fly  {Oimhex  americana)  haa  attracted 
ray  attention  at  various  points  in  Nebraska,  by  its  habit  of  frequenting 
hedges  of  white  willow  in  preference  to  the  various  species  of  the  native 

•  The  larviB  forwarded  hy  Mr.  Bruner  were  unfortunately  in  alcohol,  and  the  imago, 
therefore,  not  reared,  and  for  the  present  undeterminable.— C.  V.  R. 
26  A— '84 
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willow.  During  the  summer  its  large,  greeu,  slug-like  larv®  would  be 
met  with  from  time  to  time,  but  not  until  the  present  summer  Jiave  I 
learned  that  it  api)eared  in  such  great  numbers  ius  to  completely  de- 
foliate the  trees? 

About  three  weeks  ago  (August  31)  I  visited  Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of 
Qleucoe,  Dodge  County,  and  while  driving  across  the  country  observed 
that  nearly  every  hedge  of  this  willow  had  been  more  or  less  injured 
by  some  insect  which  had  stripped  the  trees  of  most  of  their  leaves.  I 
at  once  attributed  the  work  to  the  striped  cottouwood  beetle  {Plagiodera 
8cHpta)j  which,  as  you  have  shown,  has  been  known  to  injure  various 
species  of  willow,  as  well  as  the  poplars  and  cottonwood  in  this  and 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Upon  speaking  to  Mr.  Dodge  in  reference 
to  thesul^ject,  hv  informed  me  that  the  work  was  that  of  the  above- 
named  saw-liy.  He  also  stated  that  the  larvre  had  been  so  numerous 
on  many  of  the  hedges  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  as  to  completely 
defoliate  the  trees  Wore  they  (the  larvce)  had  attained  ftill  growth,  and 
that  they  had  therefore  proved  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction. 

At  other  points,  however,  where  the  larvas  were  less  numerous,  they 
have  mntun'^K  smmI  will  evidently  make  their  appearance  in  force  next 
seiison,  piuN  idcd  no  unforeseen  providence  intervenes. 

Mr.  Dodge  also  informed  me  that  this  saw-fly  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  for  the  past  three  or  four  years — always  workin;^  on  the 
whito  willow  in  preference  to  the  native  species. 

Anoriirr  insect,  and  one  that  has  been  attracting  general  attention  in 
portions  oi'  this  and  other  Western  Suites  and  Territories  by  its  greaa 
abundance  and  general  destructiveness  to  the  cottonwood,  poplars,  and 
willows,  is  the  .Streaked  Cottonwood  Leaf-beetle  {Plagiodera  acripia). 

The  mature  insect  as  well  as  the  larvae  feed  alike  on  the  younger  and 
more  tender  leaves  and  twigs,  and  thereby  cause  the  tree  to  die  in  course 
of  time  if  the  attack  be  continued  several  years  in  succession.  When 
the  beetle  is  very  numerous,  all  the  leaves  are  eaten,  and  even  the  ten- 
der bark,  upon  the  new  growth,  devoured.  When  this  last  is  the  case 
the  trees  have  been  known  to  die  in  a  single  year.  This  latter  feature 
but  seldom  occurs,  even  when  the  season  is  very  dry  and  the  trees  have 
been  stripped. 

There  is  a  remedy  in  nature  by  which  it  is  kept  under  control,  viz., 
wet  seasons  following  dry  ones.  Natural  enemies  are  also  doing  much 
towards  chec^king  the  otherwise  enormous  increase  of  this  insect,  and  if 
left  alone  would  very  effectually  reduce  the  iiest  during  ordinary 
years.  These  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  attacking  the  Colo- 
rado i>otato  beetle.  Among  them  various  species  of  our  common  IsAiy- 
birds  (Coccinelliclw)  are  the  most  efficient.  Their  work  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  destruction  of  the  eggs,  and  i)erhaps  a  few  of  the  newly- 
hatched  larvte. 

As  for  birds,  I  have  never  known  of  their  capturing  and  eating  the 
beetle  in  any  of  its  stages  of  growth,  nor  have  I  conversed  with  any 
one  who  has  seen  them  do  so. 

The  beetle  is  more  highly  iavored  on  elevated,  somewhat  arid,  ground 
where  tl>e  tre(5  growth  is  small  and  the  temperature  is  lowj  than  on  low 
ground,  whem  the  conditions  are  the  reverse,  though  it  often  thrives  for 
a  tif»«»  <*veii  here.  Hank  growth  in  a  tree  thus  affected  is  an  advantage 
ngainst  the  insect,  and  trees  of  tliis  natui*e  nre  seldom,  if  ever,  killeil 
by  it. 

F  have  alwjivs  r^  ''tli'  to  he  nuue  iMunmon  near  the  mount- 

ains and  upon  t!  iis  ot  the  West  than  elsewhere. 
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THK  OOLOBADO  POTATO-BSBTLS. 

This  beetle  Las  al»o  beea  more  Dumerous  and  destructive  than  usual 
at  some  i)oiiits  iu  Nebraska  this  past  summer,  completely  stripping  the 
vines  of  leaves,  and  even  devouring  the  stems  and  potatoes  when  uiese 
latter  could  be  reached.  This  did  not  occur,  however,  until  late  in  the 
season,  alter  the  crop  was  far  advanced  and  the  tnbers  had  all  formed. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  no  considerable  insect  enemies  to 
small  grain  in  Nebraska  this  year.  As  requested,  I  have  kept  a  dose 
vigilance  for  insects  injuring  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  only  found 
one,  tbe  larvce  of  a  moth,  working  in  the  stems  of  lye.  This  was  met 
with  in  moderate  numbers  only  in  one  small  field  aqjoining  town,  and 
specimens  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr.  Howard,  who,  in  your  absence, 
pronounced  it  Oortyna  nitela. 

Aside  from  this,  I  have  heard  of  no  other  instance  of  .ii\jury  to  the 
smallgiaiu  crop  in  the  State  during  the  year.  There  may  have  been, 
and  undoubtedly  were,  a  few  Hessian  flies  in  the  grain  fields  of  tbe 
river  counties,  as  those  counties  which  lie  along  the  Missouri  Biver  are 
called,  where  it  has  been  reported  for  several  years.  If  so,  they  were 
in  numbers  so  insignificant  as  not  even  to  attract  attention. 


NOIJES  OF  THE  YEAR. 
CmHCE-BITG  NOTES. 

Since  tbe  publication  of  a  short  article  under  this  title  in  our  rep<^ 
for  ld81-'82,  the  occurrence  of  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  t^e 
Chinch-bug  has  been,  without  doubt,  its  so-called  "wvo^fon"  of  New 
York  State.  In  June,  1882,  the  work  of  the  insect  was  first  discovered 
upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  C.  King,  of  Hammond,  Saint  Lawrence  Coupty, 
some  3  acres  of  timothy  giass  being  destroyed.  In  June,  1883,  other 
fields  upon  the  same  farm  were  discovered  to  be  in  the  same  condition, 
and  a  search  revealed  the  swarming  destroyers  both  upon  this  and 
neighboring  farm^  Timothy,  ''June  grass,'^and  *'wire  grass ''were 
alike  destroyed,  and  great  alarm  was  occasioned  throughout  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Specimens  of  the  insect  were  sent  to  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  entomol- 
ogist, who  published  (October  10, 1882^  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Albany 
ArffUHj  lollowing  it  by  articles  in  the  Cfountry  Oentleman  and  in  Sdencey 
and  giving  iu  the  two  first-mentioned  papers  a  good  account  of  the 
habits  and  life-history  of  the  species  and  tne  best  remedies  proposed 
against  it.  Mr.  Lintner  also  issued  in  the  same  month  a  cinmlar  en- 
titled ''Directions  for  arresting  the  Ohinch-bug  invasion  of  Northern 
New  York,"  which  was  widely  distributed  and  in  which  he  predicted  a 
continued  increase  in  the  diflusion  and  destructiveness  of  the  bug  and 
urged  a  prompt  and  full  compliance  with  tiie  directions  which  followed, 
and  which  consisted  in  a  very  good  condensed  summtuy  of  the  best 
remedies  and  methods  of  prevention.  The  reasons  for  this  prediction 
an*  here  givon  in  his  own  words: 

It  liaR  planknl  itself,  nmiritainod  a  fbotiiijr,  ami  Hhowii  a  mpid  incrfanm  iBn<lcr  iin- 
favoriii^,  tiiipmpitioiia,  and  iiiiiiaturHrcofiditions  suob  aa  tlidto: 

I'iiKt.  It  \(^  regarded  an  a  SoiHlieni  iiiseot  (uztrading  farther  north. wardi,  as  do  most 
aiiiiual  forms,  in  the  MisHlssipiii  Valloy),  yet  it  hat  appeared  in  th»  tmmt  northtru 
county  of  the  State  and  upon  (if  the  report  be  reliable)  the  Saint  Irf^HfTCD  ce  River. 
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Second.  Its  attack  has  been  made  upon  timothy.  This  seems  to  be  its  moat  un- 
usual food-plant,  and,  therefore,  we  in&r,  the  least  suited  to  it.  All  preriQus  ac- 
I'onuts  concur  in  giving  it  a  preference  for  spring  wheat  above  all  things  <dse;  next 
iu  order,  oats  or  com,  and  last,  the  grasses.  Timothy  is  only  mentioned  as  occasion- 
ally  attacked  by  it. 

Third.  In  all  previous  accounts  great  prominence  has  been  nven  to  its  bein^  a  hot 
and  dry  weather  insect,  dependent  upon  these  conditions  not  omy  for  i  ts  multipbcation 
but  for  its  existence.  Heavy  rains  nave  been  claimed  to  be  invariably  fatal  to  it.  It 
could  not  abound,  it  is  stated,  in  a  wet  season.*  Dr.  Fitch  had  even  made  recom- 
mendation of  spriukliug  it  with  water  (an  artificial  shower)  as  the  best  means  for  its 
extermination.  In  thepresent  instance  the  bug  obstinately  persists  in  multiplying 
contrary  to  all  rule.  The  past  and  the  present  have  both  been  years  of  excessive 
rainfall  in  Saint  Lawrence  County.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  have  been  exoep- 
tionally.wet.    *    ♦    * 

It  is  shown  by  the  above  statements  that  the  insect  has  rapidly  increased  and 
largely  extended  its  area  during  the  present  ^ear,  under  conditions  which  should 
have  been  fatal  to  it.  Wh^  it  1ms  been  otherwise  may  perhaps  find  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  mtroduction  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  a^  that  it 
is  following  the  law  well  known  to  prevail  in  the  introdi^ction  from  abroadn(£urope 
lirincipally)  of  nearly  aU  of  our  ii^urious  insects.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  with 
their  importation  they  become  far  more  destructive,  causing  gVeator  ravages  and 
often  atuioking  new  food-plants. 

As  the  past  history  of  the  insect  has  shown  ih^t  parasites  and  other  enemies  have 
entirel;^'  milod  to  arrest  its  multiplication,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  from  present 
means  indication^,  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  will  do  so  unless  effectual  are 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  March  20, 1884,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  that  came  through  Dr.  Loring  from  Hon.  A.X.  Parker^M.  O., 
will  show  that  our  own  experience  with  the  insect  obliged  us  to  dissent 
from  Mr.  Lintner's  views,  and  especially  from  his  predictions : 

•  *  •  I  have  already  cx])res8ed  my  views  in  reference  to  the  exceptional  inju- 
ries of  the  Chinch-bug  in  Saint  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  as  reported  in  Uio 
]iewspa|)er  clippings  sent  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  as  reported  by  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  en- 
tomologist, in  various  publications  last  fall,  and  particularly  in  the  Albany  Argus  of 
October  10,  1883,  in  Sdenoe  of  October  18,  and  in  a  circular  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  State  entomologist  of  New  York,  October  18. 

In  the  SdentiJUi  American  of  the  latter  part  of  November,  1883,  and  in  Scienoe  (Vol. 
II,  p.  621)  my  views  will  be  found  expressed.  Mr.  Lintner  draws  attention  to  the 
rarity  of  the  Chinch-Bog  in  the  State  of  New  York  heretofore ;  to  its  i»ersistent  in- 
jury in  Saint  Lawrence  County,  notwithstuiding  the  past  wet  season,  and  finds  in 
these  facts  reason  for  the  greatest  alarm,  on  the  supposition  that  this  manifestation 
is  due  to  an  invasion,  and  that  the  insect  shows  exceptional  power  of  withstanding 
constant  rains,  which  are  well-known  t^  prove  disastrous  to  it  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. I  have  not  been  able  to  read  over  these  accounts  without  feeling  that  an  undue 
amount  of  alarm  is  felt.  Since  the  Chinch-bug  was  known  to  occur  in  New  York  in 
the  time  of  Harris  and  Fitch,  and  is  found  farther  north  both  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  in  the  Northwest,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  Saint  Lawrence  County 
has  been  invaded  from  other  parts,  but  should  rather  attribute  the  recent  injury  to 
undue  increase  of  a  species  always  there,  although  not  generally  noticed  and  even 
unrecorded  heretofore.  The  sudden  increase  m&y  be  due  to  tne  excessively  dry 
weather  which  characterized  1880  and  1881  and  previous  years,  the  reacting  wet 
weather  having  not  yet  exercised  an  iniurions  enect  upon  it.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  most  reasonable,  the  outlook  is  rather  encouraging  than 
alarming,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  this  view  corroborated  by  subsequent  events,  i. 
e,y  the  pest  will  sink  b^k  into  its  state  of  harmlessness,  and  has  probably  perished 
in  immense  numbers  during  the  past  winter. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  do  not  share  in  the  alarm  which  Mr.  Lintner  feels  in  reference 
to  l^is  exceptional  increase  and  injury  by  this  notorious  insect,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  farmers  of  Saint  Lawrence  County  have 
good  reason  for  expectinap  a  cessation  of  such  widespread  ii^nries.  These  views, 
originally  expressed  last  fidl,  have  been  further  confirmed  by  subsequent  report  of 
recent  ohinch-bug  injury  in  other  sections  of  the  East. 

*  A  year  before  this,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  ISSl-^'SS  (p.  88), 
we  fi»ve  an  instance  of  the  swarming  of  the  Chinch-bug  in  immense  numbers  in  parts 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  in  April  and  May,  1882,  iu  spite  of  frequent  ruins. 
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Mr.  Lintner's  recommendations,  with  whioli  the  fftnnen  of  the  affected  region  are 
nndonbtedly  fafniliar,  are  excellent,  and  I  wonld  itronsly  indorse  them  so  far  as  they 
can  be  practically  carried  ont,  thonsh  it  seems  to  me  tnat  they  mnst  necessarily  fall 
short  of  being  generally  adopted  wiUioat  some  obligatory  legislation  or  some  compen- 
sation from  tho  State.  At  tne  present  time  the  pnncipal  advice  I  wonld  give  wonld 
be  to  thoroughly  bum  all  possible  mbbish  tiiat  may  be  accnmnlated  about  the 
fiums  and  under  which  the  mature  insects  may  have  hibernated.  The  leaves  in 
a4joining  forests  should  also  be  burned.  The  old  ffnws  in  the  meadows  should  be 
burned  wherever  it  is  possible,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  scattering  of  straw  during  a 
favorable  spell  of  weather,  most  fields  can  be  burned  over.  In  addition  to  this,  deep 
plowing  and  heavy  rolling,  especially  in  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  fields  that  have 
already  been  infested,  wiU  prove  usefhl  auxiliaries. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  present  season  the  result  has  justified  our 
prediction  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Lintner.  Although  we  have  written 
repeatedly  to  Mr.  King,  the  gentleman  on  whose  farm  the  bugs  were 
first  noticed,  we  have  been  able  to  get  no  answer  fix)m  him ;  but  the  pa- 
pers have  contained  no  notice  of  injury,  while  last  year  they  sounded 
the  note  of  alarm  from  Maine  to  Illinois. 

From  Mr.  Wi  H.  Knox,  the  statistical  correspondent  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Saint  Lawrence  Oounty,  we  have  received  Uie  following  in  re- 
ply to  inquiries  addressed  to  him : 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  Augmt  7, 1884. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  regarding  depredations  of  the  Chinch-bug,  I  have 
bnt  little  to  report.  The  town  of  Hammond  haa  some  trouble  a  year  ago,  though  but 
a  small  area  was  affected.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  there  has  been  any  trouble  since. 
The  probability  is  that  no  damage  worthy  of  any  consideration  wiU  be  done  this  year 
in  this  locality. 

Respectfully, 

W.  H.  KNOX, 
StaHsUcal  corre$p<>ndent  Saint  Lawywce  Countjf,  New  York, 

C  V  Stlw 

United  States  Entomologiit, 


HOTES  OH  THE  OEAPE  PHYLLOXEKA. 

The  following  correspondence  is  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant publication,  as  setting  fortii  many  of  the  well-established  facts  not 
generally  understood  in  reference  to  Phylloxera  vastatrix  Pl^chon,  and 
as  indicating  the  limits  within  which  legislative  enactments  for  the  pre- 
vention of  its  introduction  from  one  country  to  another  should  be  con- 
fined: 

REGARDING  THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  RUSSU. 

BuRKAU  OF  Entomology,  Wa$hington,  D,  C,  January  22, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  re^ly  to  the  commnnication  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
21st  instant,  inclosing  one  from  Baron  Strnve,  the  Rnssian  minister,  asking  for  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  ydn  the  foUow- 
ing  reply:  ' 

In  reference  to  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  obtained  in  this  conntry  to  destroy 
the  Grape-vine  Phylloxera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  proper  statement  of  the  case  to 
briefly  give  an  account  of  the  insect.  The  literature  is  so  volnminons  that  it  is  use- 
less to  refer  to  particular  works.  Those  in  this  conntry  upon  the  subject  are  ohiefiy 
my  own  writings,  contained  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  bth  reports  on  the  insects  of 
Missouri,  published  during  the  years  1871-1676.  These  are,  unfortunately,  State  doc- 
ument, and  most  of  them  are  now  scarce  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  I  transmit 
lierewith,  however,  from  my  own  library,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  which  I  beg  Baron 
Struve  will  be  pleased  to  accept.  Some  briefer  articles  on  the  subject  will  he  found 
in  the  Department  Reports  for  1870, 1871, 1873, 1874,  and  1878,  which  I  would  also  sug- 
gest be  transmitted.  It  is  made  manifest  in  these  writings  and  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted in  Europe,  that  the  PhyUoxera  is  indigenous  to  North  America  east  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  having  always  occurred  on  our  Tines  fh>m  the  time  they  were  first 
cultivated.  It  does  more  or  less  damage  to  a  few  of  our  native  vines,  eq[>ecia]ly  to 
those  that  are  hybridised  with  the  European  vine  (  Vitie  vimfera)^  but  most  of  them 
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snceesafuUy  resist  its  attaoks.  The  EuropeAii  viue,  however,  Biiociimbe  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  inseot  exists.  In  all  other  countries  exo*^pt  the  Easteni  United 
States  the  insect  is  an  importation.  Hence,  while  diil'erent  foreign  Qovemmeuts  have 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws* and  regulations  to  prevent  its  importation  aod  spread, 
our  own  Government  has  felt  no  necessity  for  any  such  reinilHtions,  and  whatever  has 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  here  has  heen  accomplisliHtl  by  individual  eAbrt  or  by 
local  or  State  action,  as  in  some  parts  of  CaUfomia.  It  is  true  that  under  a  nii^ap- 
jirehension  of  the  real  flusta  some  onttiugs  sent  over  to  this  country  last  sprinji;  were 
held  by  the  New  York  anthor1ti#s,  and  as  it  is  eemiane  to  this  letter  I  qnot^*  a  portion 
of  my  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  this  eafco,  referred  to 
me  by  you : 

*^  The  life-history  of  this  interesting  insect  may  be  thns  briefly  ststed :  Starting 
from  a  stem-mother,  it  multiplies  aj^mioally  through  an  iudciinite  number  of  gener- 
ations, either  in  galls  oo  the  )eaf  or  m  cavities  or  on  swellings  on  the  roots.  Its  spread 
is  naturally  slow  in  the  nnwinged  condition,  whether  on  the  surface  or  beyeaUi  the 
ground.  But  winged  agamic  females  are  produced  during  the  lute  summer  and  au- 
tumn months,  and  these  are  the  true  migrants  of  the  species,  and  disperse  and  spread 
from  vineyard  to  viueyard  through  the  atmosphere.  They  lay  some  half-dozen  eggs 
only,  in  such  situations  as  afford  shade  and  moisture,  and  from  these  come  only  trne 
males  and  females,  which  are  mouthless,  feed  not,  and  are  born  simply  10  procreate, 
the  female  laying  either  below  or  above  ground  a  single  and  the  only  directly  im- 
pregnated tigf^f  which  has  been  termotl  the  winter-egg,  and  which  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing gives  birth  to  a  stem-mother  which  may  either  found  a  colony  in  a  gallon  the 
leaf  or  upon  the  root*  the  latter  being  the  more  common  habit. 

''The  prohibition  of  other  products  than  grape-vines  is  based  upon  the  supposed  pos- 
sibility of  winged  females  settling  thereon  and  depositing  the  few  eggs  wuioh  give 
birth  to  true  males  and  females,  which  produce  the  winter  egg.  Now,  the  experi- 
ments which  I  made  in  1875  (recorded  in  the  Transactiona  of  the  oaint  Louis  Acaclemy 
of  Sciences,  October,  1875),  and  which  were  the  first  recorded  of  their  kind,  show  that 
the  eggs  from  the  winged  females  are  most  often  laid  in  or  on  the  ground  near  the  base 
of  the  vine,  and  that  they  are  so  delicate  as  to  require  specially  favorable  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temi»erature  to  enable  them  to  hatch.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
conviction  that  when  deposited  on  anything  else  than  the  lower  tomentose  surface  of 
the  living  leaf  of  the  grape-vine,  where  they  can  receive  moistui*o  by  endosmosis,  or 
in  the  crevices  or  irregularities  of  earth  that  receive  from  dew  or  other  source  a  due 
amount  of  moisture,  they  will  infiEdlibly  perish.  But  even  supposing  that  these  eggs 
could  hatch,  and  the  resulting  female  should  lay  the  impregnated  e^g  on  any  other 
living  plant,  and  that  this  egg  should  in  due  time  give  birth  to  the  stem-mother,  she 
would  inevitably  perish  without  issue  for  want  of  suitable  food;  while  to  suppose  that 
all  these  operations  could  go  on  upon  any  other  product  or  substance  than  living 
plants  or  upon  the  dry  parts  of  planta  is  to  exhibit  crass  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  con- 
<litionB  necessary  to  tlie  perj^tnation  of  the  species  at  these  ])articular  stages.  With 
the  utmost  care. in  endeavoring  to  supply  the  natural  conditions,  I  have  failed  nine 
times  in  ten  to  obtain  the  sexual  individuals,  and  still  more  frequently  to  get  the  im- 
pregnated egg,  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  others  in  Europe.  The  danger  of 
introducing  tnis  inseot  upon  anything  else  than  the  grape-vine,  where  a  voyage  has  to 
be  made  in  the  tropics,  is  yet  more  remote,  as  even  supposing  the  winter  egg  ooold 
be  ])roduced,  it  would  prematurely  hat-ch  on  the  voyage. 

**  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  Phylloxera  can  be  conveyed  from  one  country  to 
another  widely  separated  therefrom,  is  npon  grajie-vines.  The  recommendation  to 
use  certain  resisting  American  vines  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  more  susceptible 
European  vines  has  resulted  in  an  immense  traffic  between  this  country  ami  Europe 
in  American  cuttings,  and  nurserymen  engaged  in  this  business,  however  unbiased 
they  may  desire  to  be,  naturally  lean  toward  that  side  of  the  question  which  furthers 
their  own  interests.  The  insect  may  be  carried  on  the  roots  of  the  vines  during  the 
winter  either  in  the  donmvnt  larva  state  or  in  the  '^winter-egg''  st^te,  and  while 
later  researches  here  by  myself  and  abroad  by  others  have  conMrmed  my  previous  ex- 
perience in  this  country,  published  iive  years  ago,  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  winter  egg  on 
the  canes  above  ground,  and  the  more  recent  observations  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  wherever  it  is  thus  found  above  ground  it  is  produced  rather  from  the  gall-in- 
habiting type  than  from  the  moce  dangerous  root-inhabiting  type,  yet  the  fact  that 
this  winter  egg  does  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  and  more 
particularly  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  two-year-old  cane,  renders  it  quite  pomible 
that  the  inseot  may  be  carried  upon  cuttings  in  this  winter-egg  state,  and  fully  justi- 
fies the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  such,  as  well  as  of  rooted  plants,  from  any 
country  where  the  insect  is  known  to  occur.  Indeed,  considering  the  rarity  of  ship- 
ment of  rooted  vines,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  insect  was  originally  introduoed  into 
Europe  from  America  in  the  winter-egg  st4ite  upon  cuttings.  I  would  aay,  therefore, 
to  those  countries  desirous  of  defending  themselves  from  the  scourge,  that  all  danger 
is  removed  whan  vines  and  all  parts  of  vines  from  iofeated  oountriea  are  kapi  out. 
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With  moh  prohibition  all  leqiiiruDients  are  met,  and  all  legitUation  that  goee  beyond 
this  most  neo6MaTUy  be  hnrtl'ol  to  general  industry,  while  the  prohibition  of  traffic 
in  American  'vines  in  conntries  where  the  grapo  Phylloxera  is  known  to  ooonr  can 
have  no  useful  end  imd  may  be  detrimental. 

**  That  the  rarity  with  which  the  impregnated  egg  is  found  above  ground  greatly 
reduces  the  chances  of  Phylloxera  introduction  by  cuttings  is  true;  butt  in  a  country 
desiring  protection  from  such  a  scourge  the  remotest  chance  should  not  be  risked. 

**  While,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  laws  cannot  be  too  stringent  in  prevetatinc 
the  introduction  and  the  use  of  grape-vines  in  any  Uving  condition  in  a  non- infested 
from  an  infected  country,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  mere 
passage  through  such  a  country  of  such  vines  or  cuttings.  These  are  necessarily 
boxed,  and  can  be  safely  and  properly  shipped  during  the  cold  or  non-fftowin^  sea- 
son, when  the  egg  is  dormant,  so  that  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  In  the  intro- 
duction of  the  insect  by  the  mere  passage,  whether  of  vines  or  cuttings.'^ 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  chief  interest  that  tl^  United  States 
has  in  the  Phylloxera  question  lies  in  two  directions,  fiitit,  the  furnishing  of  cuttings 
of  our  own  resisting  varieties ;  secondly,  the  best  moans  for  onr  grape- sro were  to 
adopt  to  protect  the  susceptible  vines  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect  which  univer- 
sally prevails  here.  Immense  quantities  of  these  cuttings  have  been  shipped  to 
Knrope  during  the  last  ten  years.  Outside  of  the  use  of  such  resisting  stocks,  which 
is  one  of  the  Best  measures  in  the  way  of  prevention,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  pro- 
longed submersion  have  hitherto  been  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  contending  with 
the  foe.  Some  recent  experiments  at  the  Denartmenty  however,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  kerosene  eranlsions  will  prove  more  valuable  than  anything  hitherto  tried  in 
any  country.  The  method  of  preparation  of  several  of  these  emulsions  is  given  in 
the  Annual  Kei>ort  of  this  Department  for  1881-^82,  pages  119-116,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  this  repOTt  be  also  sent  to  Baron  Struve,  as  well  as  Bulletin  1  of  this 
Division.  I  fUst  expressed  this  conviction  as  to  the  value  of  kerosene  emnlsions  as 
against  the  Phylloxera,  and  referred  to  my  experiments,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
ot  the  American  Pomological  Society;  but  I  have  not  yet  published  anything  ftt>m 
the  Department,  as  further  experiments  are  still  being  made. 

Respectfully,  C.  V.  RILEY, 

EntomologiBt, 

Hon.  Oborob  B.  Lorino, 

CammiBiionerof  Affriculturt. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  BERNE.  AND  THE  PROHIBITION  OP 
THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  BULBS  AND  CU'ITINGS  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INTO  GERMANY. 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Wa$hingtonf  February  9,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  b«g  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  comninnication  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent, minister  to  Berlin,  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  yon  have 
referred  to  me : 

Certain  American  exiwrters  of  grape-vines  (Messrs.  Boelker  <fe  Sons,  of  New  York) 
have  complained  to  the  Department  of  State  concerning  tbe  exclusion  of  American 
plan t«  from  Germany,  and  Mr.  Sargent  reports  upon  the  state  of  the  German  laws 
in  reference  to  such  importations. 

It  seems  that  Germany,  by  the  imperial  decree  of  July  4,  1883,  prohibits  absolutely 
the  imimrtution  of  grape-vines,  cuttings,  and  roots.  The  importation  of  grapes  and 
husks  and  of  all  other  plants  is  allow^  only  to  nations  which  took  port  in  the  Berne 
Congress  of  1881,  and  then  only  under  certain  reHtriotions  as  to  packing,  certificates 
from  official  exports,  &c.  Thus  Germany  has  gone  a  step  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  Berne  ('t>tigress,  and  the  stringency  of  the  decree  has  caused  great  excitement 
and  indigiitu  iim  among  nnrwrymen  in  this  country. 

While  n(»  one  cnu  appreciate  the  necessity  for  stringent  men snres against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phylloxera  into  uon-infested  conatries  more  thnn  I  do,  yet  certain  of 
the  provisions  of  this  last  decree  appear  to  me  utterly  nseh>MH,  and,  witliont  doubt, 
they  cause  much  Ions  and  nnnoynnco  to  nurserymen  in  this  and  other  countries  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Gerumny,  without  producing  an^v  correHimnding  benetit. 

The  ciausein  the  decree  pi'fihihiting  the  importation  of  all  **  nurslings,  shrubs,  anct 
othor  garden  pro<lucts  not  hclonging  to  the  category  of  the  grape-vino,  coming  from 
nurseries  and  hot-houses  into  the  Enipiri',"  is  based  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
winged  females  settling  upon  such  plants  and  depositing  the  few  eggs  which  give 
birth  to  the  true  males  and  feniales  wuich  pro<luo*^  tlie  winier  egg.  I  will  r«^i»eat  here, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  whit-h  1  have  i*epeatrdly  nrge<l  in  discussing  restrictive  leg- 
islation in  reference  to  the  Phylloxera,  and  which  the  habits  and  life-history  of  Ui« 
insect  Justify.  • 
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The  egf^  from  the  winged  females  are  most  often  laid  in  or  on  the  ground  near  the 
base  of  the  vine,  'and  they  are  so  delicate  as  to  require  especially  ilaT<u»bls  oondi- 
tions  of  temperature  and  moisture  to  enaljle  them  tohatch.  They  mustyin  my  Jad|^ 
menty  in&Uibly  perish  when  deposited  on  anything  else  than  the  lower  sncfaoo  of  the 
living  grape<>leaf  where  they  can  receive  moisture  by  endosmosis,  or  in  cceTioea  in 
earth  that  is  kept  moderately  moist  by  rain  or  dew.  But  even  supposing  that  Unse 
eggs  could  hatch,  and  the  resulting  female  should  lay  her  imprecated  esg  on  any 
other  living  plant  than  grape,  and  that  this  egg  should  give  birth  in  due  tune  to  tkb 
stem-mother,  she  would  inevitably  perish  without  issue  for  want  of  suitable  food. 
With  the  utmost  care  to  supply  the  natural  conditions,  I  have  failed  nine  times  oat 
of  ten  to  obtain  even  the  sexual  individuals,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  tho 
impregnated  egg.  European  observers  have  had  the  same  experience.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  introduction  of  Phylloxera  upon  any  other  plant  than  the  grape- 
vine, at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  impossible,  and  hence  the  folly  of  the  pxc^ibitian. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  its  introduction  upon  grape-vines  themselves,  howerer,  theie 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  insect  can  be  carried  on  the  roots  of  vines  in  the  winter  eitlMr 
in  the  dormant  larva  state  or  in  the  "winter-egg"  state,  and  in  this  latter  stele  it 
may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  more  particnlady  under 
the  loose  bark  of  the  two-year-old  canes,  although  recent  observaUons  have  pioven 
that  whenever  it  occurs  above  ground  it  is  produced  rather  from  the  nil-inhabiting 
type  than  from  the  more  dangerous  root  form.  Therefore  the  clause  uniioh  proMlntB 
the  introduction  of  cuttings  with  or  without  roots  into  districts  where  the  Phylloxeia 
absolutely  does  not  exist,  &  fhllyjnstified  by  the  facts.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  in  districts  where  the  Phylloxera  exists  no  better  preventive  can  be  adopted 
than  the  introduction  of  the  hardy  and  resisting  American  vines  as  stocks  upon  wnioh 
to  graft  the  more  susceptible  European  varieties. 

It  should  also  be  urged  in  this  connection  that,  while  the  decree  is  justified  in  aofisr 
as  it  prohibits  the  actual  introduction  of  vines  and  cuttings,  there  can  be  no  danger 
£rom  the  mere  passage  through  a  non-infested  counti;v  of  such  vines.  These  are  neoee- 
saril^  boxed,  and  can  only  1^  properly  and  safely  shipped  during  the  cold  <w  non- 
growing  season  when  the  egg  is  donnant ;  so  that  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  in 
the  introduction  of  the  insect  by  such  a  passage. 

While  I  am  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  t<he  nature  of  the  original  complaint  (as  no  copy 
accompanied  the  papers  received  from  the  State  Department),  the  United  Stetes  can 
safely  and  with  great  Justice  urge  upon  Germany  the  reversal  of  that  portion  of  the 
decree  which  does  not  apply  to  grape-vines  proper. 
Respectfully, 

C.  V.  RILEY, 

EnUmoloffiit 

Hon.  George  B.  Lorino, 

CommisBioner  of  Agrumlturc 

THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  GRAPERIES- LEGAL  QUESTIONS  ARISING. 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 

WaahingUm,  November  5, 1884. 

Dkak  Sir:  In  making  to  you  a  final  report  of  my  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  certain  European  snipe-vines  furnished  by  yon  last  spring  to 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Osbom,  of  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  as  to 
whether  the  Grape  Phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)  had  anything  to  do  with  sueh 
diseased  condition,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  summarize  the  points  mode  in  yoor 
various  inquiries  sent  to  this  Department  since  the  1st  of  July  Jast,  and  particu- 
larly those  made  since  my  return  from  Europe.  The  following  facts  become  maniiiBst 
from  a  review  of  this  correspondence : 

1st.  The  plants  were  obtained  by  yon  from  the  well-known  firms  of  Ellwang^  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  and  Hoopes  Bro.  &,  Thomas,  of  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  shipped  direct  to  where  they  were  planted.  They  were  grown  in 
pots  in  the  usual  way,  and  they  were  planted  in  the  borders  of  a  new  grapery  the 
latter  part  of  last  February.  They  were  strong  two-year-old  plants,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  splendid  condition,  made  up  of  leading  exotic  varieties,  Black  Hamburgs, 
&c.  The  borders,  from  all  reports,  were  carefully  prepared  last  autumn  and  winter, 
the  materials  nsetl  being  old  rotted  sod  made  into  compost,  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  bone-dust. 

2(1.  About  the  middle  of  June,  after  the  vines  hod  made  several  feet  of  healthy 
growth,  the  lower  leaf-stalks  becan  to  weaken,  allowing  the  two  or  three  basal  leaves 
from  the  main  shoot  to  droop.  From  the  time  that  the  vines  showed  a  failing  the 
cause  seems  to  have  been  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
Une  to  Phylloxera  injury  raised.    Finally,  during  July  and  August  all  parts  of  the 
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vine  began  to  tnm  yellow,  the  Pbylloxem  was  noticed  upon  the  roots,  aud  Mr.  Os- 
bom,  his  gardener,  and  jonrself  conolnded  that  the  insect  was  the  cause  of  the  nh- 
healthy  condition  of  the  vines. 

Assuming  such  io  be  the  case,  you  wish  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
insect  got  into  the  grapery  with  the  material  used  for  the  border,  or  whether  it  could 
have  entered  in  some  other  way  t 

On  the  snppositioti  that  tlie  insect  had  been  introduced  on  the  vines  you  sold,  you 
were  held  responsible  by  Mr.  Osbom  for  their  failure.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
case  when,  on  the  20th  of  September,  you  Visited  the  Department  and  conferred  with 
me  in  reference  to  the  matter.  I  told  you  then  that,  from  all  the  facts,  I  felt  assured 
that  ^on  had  arrived  at  a  wrong  conclusion  in  attributing  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  Vines  to  Phylloxera,  but  that^I  would  poBtx>one  making  you  an  official  report  un- 
til I  had  made  a  jtersonal  examination  of  the  ease.  My  conclusions  are  now  quite 
definite,  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  reporting  with  assurance,  from  the  examination 
made  of  the  vine  sent  early  in  July,  as  well- as  of  those  received  later,  both  from  the 
Chen^  Hill  Nurseries  and  from  Mr.  OHl>om's  grapery,  that  the  vines  were  healthy  and 
exceptionally  free  from  Phylloxera  when  they  came  from  the  nursery,  and  that  6ven 
up  to  the  time  of  their  being  uprooted  and  destroyed  the  Phylloxera  work  hod  at  no 
time  been  suffloient  to  do  them  material  harm.  A  root  received  October  2,  and  that 
had  already  been  thrown  away,  showed  no  rotting,  and  so  few  traces  of  Phylloxera 
that  I  considered  it  exceptionally  free.  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  tliis  in- 
sect occurs  very  generally  over  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  that  no 
vineyard,  unless  in  an  exceptional  situation^  is  free  from  it.  Ordinarily,  however,  on 
the  majority  of  our  indigenous  American  vines,  its  presence  results  in  little  or  no 
harm.  Even  in  graperiee  it  may  almost  invariably  be  foUnd,  but  rarely  in  suffloient 
numbers  to  seriously  injure  the  plants.  Moreover,  in  its  very  worst  manifestations, 
and  upon  those  foreign  vines  most  susceptible  to  its  attacks,  the  vine  does  not  suc- 
cumb until  the  third  year  after  the  intn>duction  of  the  insect.  The  disease  in  its 
acute  form  is  well  marked  by  a  peculiar  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  diminished  growth, 
and  absence  of  tendrils,  whife  the  root-system  is  generally  entirely  rotten.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  insect  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  uie  fibrous  roots  is  no  evidence  of  in- 
jury, but  rather  an  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  so  lon^p  as  there  are  fibrous  roots  in 
abundance  for  it  to  attack,  the  injurious  stage  of  the  disease,  namely,  the  rotting  or 
decay  of  the  larger  roots,  cannot  be  initiated. 

From  aU  these  facts,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Osbom's  vines  were  not  injured  by  the  Phylloxera,  and  I  feel  that  the  dig- 
ging of  them  up  and  casting  them  aside  was  the  result  of  false  and  unjustified  fears 
ina  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  insect.  As  to  whether  the  insect  was  introduced  from 
the  nursery,  or  got  into  the  grapery  from  surrounding  vineyards,  or  was  introduced 
in  the  sod,  the  probability  as  between  the  first  and  second  suppositions  is  that  it  was 
introduced  witn  the  plants ;  for  while  the  evidence  shows  that  the  plants  were  re- 
markably healthy,  yet,  as  J  have  already  stated,  the  insect  is  everywhere  found  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  from  which  the  vines  came.  A  few  of  the  insects  may  very 
probably  have  been  on  some  of  the  vines,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  on  such  as 
are  two  years  old.  That  they  were  in  the  new-made  soil  is  extremely  improbable,  as 
the  insect  is  confined  to  the  grape-vine,  and  could  only  have  been  thus  introduced 
from  soil  taken  from  a  vineyard. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  feel  justified  in  rendering  a  report  frx)m  the  standpoint  of  the  en- 
tomologist. What  the  real  cauHC  of  the  trouble  T^as  I  must  leave  to  others,  but  upon 
consultation  with  Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  horticulturist  of  the  Department.  I  find 
that  k  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  vines  planted  as  these  were,  in  very  rich,  deep 
1)orders,  to  wilt  and  show  evidence  of  disease  in  the  manner  in  which  the  vines  in 
(juestion  did,  especially  where  they  are  kept  too  moist:  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
they  languished  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  or  the  treatment,  This  view  is 
HupportM  by  a  sample  of  the  soil  that  I  brought  to  Washington  for  examination,  and 
iil»o  by  the  fact  that  I  saw  other  potted  vines  in  Mr.  Osbom^  grapery  that  had  shown 
similar  symptoms,  but  had  not  been  thrown  away,  and  weic*e  still  living  and  promising 
\v#*ll. 

Finally,  in  the  event  of  the  Phylloxera  becoming  numerous  enough  to  cause  any 
injury,  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  dig  the  vines  up  prematurely  where  the  jndi- 
(•IOU.H  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  would  readily  destroy  the  in- 
H'ots,  and  could  be  so  easily  employed  under  such  circumstances  as  those  surrounding 
Mr.  Oabom^s  vines. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

Mr.  Frkd.  W.  KjnjBRY, 

WS^roadway,  New  Tark  City. 
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MI8CSLLANE0U8  NOTES. 

The  Box  Psylla  found  in  the  United  States.— While  makin^j 
some  observations  for  the  Bureaa,  Mr.  Koebele  found  towaixl  the  end 
of  May,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Angus,  New  York  City,  large  num- 
bers of  a  Flea-louse  infesting  Box  {Buxtis  sempervitens).  The  insects  (at 
that  time  mostly  larvae  or  pupse  and  a  few  imagos)  thickJy  crowded  tlie 
young  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  whole  hedge  showed  at  the  first 
glance  a  sickly  appearance,  the  tender  shoots  being  more  or  less  yellow- 
ish in  color  and  evidently  dying.  In  our  breeding  cages  the  imagos 
continued  to  develop  throughout  the  month  of  June,  but  outdoors  no 
further  observation  on  the  life-history  of  the  insect  could  be  made.  The 
species  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  European  Box  Psylla  (Psiflla 
buwi  Linn.),  a  species  hitherto  not  known  to  occur  in  America.  It  is  of 
a  pale-green  color  with  hyaline  wings,  the  anterior  and  middle  portions 
of  the  thorax  (pronotum  and  dorsulum)  having  brownish,  longitadinal 
markings,  the  larva  and  pupa  being  of  still  paler,  uniform,  greenish 
color  and  not  deviating  in  form  from  the  larvse  of  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  winged  insect  bears  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  our 
native  Horn-beam  Psylla  (Psylla  carpini  Fitch),  and  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  this  upon  close  examination,  the  most  obvious  differeooe 
being  the  absence  of  a  distinct  pterostigma  in  the  Box  Psylla. 

Mr.  Angus  attempted  to  brush  the  Psylla  off  with  a  stiff  broom^  but 
this  is  a  remedy  of  very  questionable  value,  and  a  much  Bimpler  and 
doubtless  more  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  would  be  the 
applicatiou  of  diluted  kerosene  emulsion  in  a  very  fine  spr^iy. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  newly  imported  Psylla  will  infest  any 
other  plant  besides  the  Box,  but,  if  not  kept  in  check,  it  is  liable  to 
spread  and  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  plant  in  all  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  grown  and  esteemed  as  an  evergreen  ornament. 

The  DViTARFiNO  OP  Oaks  by  Mallodon  mblanopub  f Linn.).— This 
beetle  is  one  of  our  largest  insects,  being  about  two  incnes  long,  and 
very  broad  and  heavy.  Its  larva  is  a  cylindrical  grub,  or  sawyer,  about 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  over  three  inches  in  length. 

In  Texas  Mr.  Schwtos  found  the  larva  of  this  Mallodon  excavating 
its  galleries  in  the  heart-wood  of  the  Hackberry  {OeUis)^  a  tree  of  the 
largest  size.  In  Florida  and  elsewhere  it  feeds  upon  the  Live  oak^  and 
it  would  seem  that  so  large  and  XK)werful  a  borer  was  well  chosen  to  be 
the  destroyer  of  this  giant  among  trees. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  its  connection  with  this  tree  the  beetle 
shows  a  surprising  modification  of  its  recorded  habits.  Its  larva  is 
found,  not  in  the  stem  of  the  mature  tree,  so  justiy  celebrated  for  its 
strength  and  toughness,  but  always  in  the  root  of  infant  trees,  and 
nsnalTy  in  degenerate  highland  varieties  of  Quercu9  virenSj  or  of  its 
relatives,  Q.  aquatica  and  Q,  catesbwL 

The  motlicr  beetle  selects  small  saplings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  her 
eggs,  which  are  Inid  in  the  foot,  or  collar,  of  the  tree,  just  betow  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  How  long  a  larval  existence  the  insect  has  is 
not  known,  but  it  must  extend  over  several  years,  since  the  roots  occu- 
pied by  these  larvae  grow  to  a  large  size,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
show  an  entirely  abnormal  development  and  become  a  tangle  of  vege- 
table knots.  In  fact,  the  entire  root  in  its  growth  accomm^ates  it^lf 
to  the  requirements  of  the  borer  within.  Very  few  new  roots  are  formed, 
but  the  old  roots  excavated  by  the  larva  are' constantly  receiving  addi- 
tions  of  woody  layers,  which  are  in  turn  eaten  away  and  huge  flattened 
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jfnileriea  are  fonne^l,  wijich  are  for  the  most  part  tightly  packed  with 
sawdnst 

The  beetle  thus  becomes,  not  the  destoyer,  but  the  parasite  of  the 
tree,  and  lives  in  a  domicile,  which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  a 
idgantio  root-gall.  The  effect  ou  the  tree  is  to  kill  the  original  sapling, 
which  becomes  replaced  by  a  olnster  of  insignificant  and  straggling 
suckers,  forming  perhaps  a  small  clump  of  underbrush.  In  many  cases 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  materials 
for  sluggish  growth,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  plant  goes  toward 
the  formation  of  a  root  plexus,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
aboVe  ground,  and  plcdnly  designed  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  borer. 

Tlie  Hallodon  borers  are  very  abundant  in  South  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  attacks,  vast  tracts  which  might  otherwise  have 
become  forests,  enriching  the  ground  with  annual  deposits  of  leaves, 
are  reduced  to  comparatively  barren  scrub,  in  which  the  scattered  oak 
bushes  barely  snflQce  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  sand. 

Many  a  new  settler,  seeing  his  sandy  hillside  covered  only  by  insig- 
nificant oak  bushes,  and  anticipating  easy  work  in  converting  the  wil- 
derness into  a  blooming  garden  of  orange  trees,  has  been  grieviously 
disappointed  to  find  before  him  no  light  tadc  in  clearing  from  the  soil 
these  gnarled  and  tangled  roots.  In  fa^st  the  great  strength  and  weight 
of  the  southern  grubbing  hoe  appears  no  longer  a  mystery  when  one 
oontemplates  the  astonishing  pUeof  ^<  grub  roots  "which  in  vigorous 
hands  it  will  extract  from  a  few  square  yards  of  apparently  unoccupied 
soil. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  beetle  are  very  plainly  visible  around 
Savannah  and  especially  on  Tybee  Island  where  Mr.  George  Noble  first 
drew  our  attention  to  it  ^  while  Mr.  Hubbard  has  carefolTy  studied  its 
work,  as  here  recorded,  in  Florida. 

The  Clover  Seed  Midoe  (Oecidamifia  kguminicoln  Lintn.).— The 
first  complaint  of  this  insect  whicn  we  have  heard  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons was  received  early  in  September  from  Mr.  0.  Wakefield,  of  Allen- 
ville,  Mifflin  Ck>unty,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  new  locality  for  the  midge, 
but  its  abundance  in  Virginia  and  New  York  makes  it  altogether  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  found  in  all  of  the  intervening  region.  Mr.  Wake- 
field states  that  the  seed-crop  in  his  section  is  being  entirely  destroyed; 
that  the  midges  were  bad  last  season,  but  much  worse  this  fall.  We 
gave  an  account  of  this  insect,  with  figures^  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  for  1878,  pp.  250-252,  and  additional  notes  will  be  found  in 
the  Annual  for  1879,  pp.  193-197. 

Thb  Potato  Stalk-weevil  (THckobaris  irinoiaiw^  Say).— Vines 
containing  this  borer  were  received  August  1  from  Mr.  Richard  B.  Tay- 
lor, of  West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Taylor  state<l 
tliat  two-thirds  of  his  potato  crop  had  been  destroyed  by  the  weevil, 
although  he  had  seen  no  notice  of  loss  by  others.  This  insect  was 
treated  in  our  first  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Missouri,  and  was 
there  figured  in  all  stages.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy  consists  in 
pulling  up  and  burning  all  infested  stalks  as  soon  as,  by  wilting,  they 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  weevil. 

The  Red-humped  Peomikent  ((Edemasia  condnnay  Smith  and  Ab- 
bot). — ^This  curious  and  well-known  caterpillar  was  received  in  August 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  F.  8.  Matteson,  of  Aumsville,  states  that  he  found  it 
in  large  numl>ers  on  a  young  apple  tree,  entirely  denuding  the  branches 
of  leaves.  This  mention  is  made  as  bearing  upon  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species.  The  gregarious  habits  of  these  larvie  when 
first  batched  admit  of  an  easyrem^y  in  hand-picking. 
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The  VARYma  Anomaia  (Anamala  varians  Fabr.).— In  July  Mr. 
Eagene  F.  Barnes,  of  Marion,  Marion  County,  Kansas,  sent  specimens 
of  Paria  nigrocyanea  and  Anomala  varians.  with  a  letter  referring  to 
them  as  a  sample  of  a  class  of  insects  that  nad  been  causing  great  de- 
struction among  the  wheat-fields  on  the  highlands  this  year.  The  Flaria 
was  probably  found  feeding  upon  the  leaves  and  inclosed  by  mistake 
with  the  Anamala,  to  which  Mr,  Barnes's  remarks  refer.  This  insect 
first  appeared  in  his  wheat-field  about  June  15, 1884,  but  on  inquiry 
Mr.  Barnes  found  that  it  had  been  at  work  [in  the  neighborhood]  fbr 
nearly  two  weeks  previously,  destroying  some  heads  of  wheat  and  leav- 
ing others  amongst  them  uninjured.  They  began  work  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  was  in  the  dough.  The  wheat  of  one  farmer  (Mr.  Harrison)  was 
said  to  have  been  damaged  1,000  bushels.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  this  beetle  and  that  a  closely  related  species  [Anisoplia  au$- 
triaca)  does  great  daimage  to  wheat  in  a  similar  manner  in  Bussia,  Mr. 
Barnes  replied  that  in  his  locality  the  beetles  worked  generally  in  wheat 
bronght  from  Bussia,  as  that  section  was  peopled  considerably  by  Bus- 
sians. 

WniTE-LiNBD  Morning-sphinx  {Deilq^hila  lineata  Fabr.). — Speci- 
mens of  larvaB  of  this  hawk-moth  were  sent  us  from  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  on  July  11,  1884,  by  E.  B.  McMorris,  with  the  statement  that 
these  worms  had  appeared  in  immense  numbers  everywhere  on  tiie  town 
site  about  two  weeks  previously,  eating  every  kind  of  leaves  on  low 
plants,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  and  plums,  but  not  ascending 
large  trees.  In  confinement  they  ate  each  other.  Chickweed  {Stellaria) 
seemed  to  be  a  &vorite  fbod  with  them. 

The  Apple-tree  Tent-caterphxar  {Olisiocampa  amerioana{1) 
Harr.). — ^In  July  Mr.  0.  Et.  Bliss  sent  specimens  of  caterpillars  which  had 
seriously  injured  fruit  trees  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Counties  this  year. 
These  were  so  badly  packed  as  to  arrive  in  very  poor  condition,  but 
appeared  to  be  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  common 
Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  {Olisiocampa  americana)  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  habits,  which  Mr.  Bliss  carefully  described  in  detail,  were 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  species  mentioned.  However,  those 
worms  were  said  to  begin  their  ravages  by  devouring  the  terminal 
leaf  of  a  twig,  and  then  to  spin  a  web  which  they  lengthened  down  the 
limb  as  the  leaves  were  devoured.  When  they  got  to  be  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  they  ceased  to  spin  a  web,  but  gathered  in  bunches  on 
large  limbs  or  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  remained  in  bunches  at 
night,  in  rain,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  leaves  on  one  tr^ 
were  devoured  they  went  to  another.  When  they  had  attained  the 
length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  they  scattered  everywhere,  devouring 
grass^  clover,  lucerne,  garden  vegetables,  shade  trees,  rose  bushes,  &c., 
and  infested  the  houses  and  streets.  They  were  choice  in  their  food. 
They  preferred  apple,  apricot,  plum,  and  currant  leaves ;  then  next 
came  the  ch^ry,  willow,  and  gooseberry.  It  was  on  these  that  the 
eggs  were  laid.  The  pear  and  peach  suffered  no  damage.  If  the 
worms  were  disturbed  when  small  tiiey  would  loosen  their  hold  of  the 
twig  and  hang  by  a  web.  When  larger  they  would  throw  their  heads 
from  side  to  side,  let  go  of  the  twig,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  were 
hatched  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and  dispersed  aTOut  the  1st  of  Juna 
About  the  8th  of  June  they  began  to  spin  their  cocoons  in  the  grass, 
clover,  weed*-  —  "  "— -^^  but  genc^ly  on  the  fences  and  about  buildings 
whero  the'  elter.    The  first  of  them  developed  into  moths 

in  ninete<^  ^  Bliss  saw  some  flying  around  the 
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trees  early  in  the  momiDg.  Eggs  were  found  abundautlv  on  the  trees 
on  June  29.  By  cutting  off  the  infested  twigs  while  the  brood  was 
young,  Mr.  Bliss  and  other  persons  saved  their  fruit  and  trees,  while 
persons  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  had  their  orchards  looking 
as  if  they  were  stripped  by  fire.  The  eggs  can  also  be  mashed  or  pulled 
off  before  they  hatch. 

OoBN  Bill-bugs  (Sphenophorus  robustus  Horn,  and  8*  sculptilis 
Uhler).— On  May  27, 1884,  Prof.  Jos.  A.  Holmes,  of  Chapel  Hill,  K.  C, 
sent  specimens  of  Sphenophorus  roiustusj  known  as  ^^Kaloo  bug?. near 
Bayborou^h,  JS.  C,  stating  that  it  is  believed  in  the  region  from  which 
these  specimens  came  that  the  ^^  insect  winters  in  the  rice  stubble." 
^<They  were  common  in  that  region  last  year"  and  are  said  to  be  ''often 
found  about  fallen  ^een  pine  timber."  A  full  discussion  of  the  known 
facts  concerning  this  species  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1881-1882,  pp.  138-142,  Plate  8,  Fig.  2. 

On  May  22,  1884,  Mr.  M.  T.  [or  M.  G.]  Stone,  of  KelloM,  Jasper 
County,  Iowa,  sent  a  specimen  of  Sphenophorus  sculptiliSj'mMi  a  state- 
ment that  this  species  of  beetle  had  totally  destroyed  60  acres  of  com, 
planted  on  timothy  sod,  not  leaving  one  hill  in  a  hundred.  Mr.  Stone 
states  that  he  has  been  farming  600  acres  for  sixteen  years  in  Jasper 
County,  and  never  saw  anything  like  this  insect  before. 

A  SwAKMiNG  Mite  {Bryobia  sp.). — ^In  May,  specimens  of  one  of  the 
almost  omnivorous  species  of  the  mite-genus  Bryobia  were  sent  by  Mrs*. 
I.  H.  Easterbrook,  of  Diamond  Hill,  Providence  County,  Ehode  Island, 
with  the  statement  that  these  insects  were  all  over  Mrs.  Easterbrook's 
house,  inside  and  out,  where  they  were  first  discovered  about  the  8th 
of  May.  Mrs.  Easterbrook  found  under  the  window-sills  on  the  outside, 
webs  where  they  seemed  to  be  hatching.  These  mites  are  known  to  feed 
upon  other  insects  and  also  upon  many  kinds  of  vegetation.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  immense  numbers  in  houses  has  as  yet  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  and  such  instances  are  rare.  They  can  be  readily  killed 
with  pyrethrum  powder  or  with  kerosene  or  benzine. 

Specimens  of  the  same  were  also  sent  in  May  by  Mr.  George  N.  Kim- 
ball, of  Waltham,  Mass.^  with  a  similar  account  of  their  habits.  They 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  see  whence  they  originate  and  ux>on  what 
they  feed  in  such  instances  as  these. 

New  enemy  to  White  Koses  (Euphoria  Jcemii  Hald.). — On  May 
19, 1884,  Dr.  E.  P.  Talley,  of  Belton,  Tex.,  sent  specimens  of  Euplioria 
kemii^  with  the  statement  that  these  beetles  are  veiy  destructive  only 
to  white  or  nearly  white  roses,  but  seem  to  originate,  or  at  least  to  live, 
in  the  blossoms  of  a  wild  thistle  which  grows  abundantly  everywhere, 
especially  on  poor,  rocky  prairie  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  white 
rose  mature  after  this  wild  flower  makes  its  appearance. 

A  Beetle  eating  Peach  Leaves  (Pristoscelis  ater  Bland).— On 
May  17, 1884,  Mr.  Matthew  Cooke,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  sent  specimens 
of  Pristoscelis  ater^  with  a  statement  that  these  beetles  were  found  eat- 
ing leaves  of  the  peach  in  Fresno  County,  California.  None  of  the  nu- 
merous species  of  this  genus  occur  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
nothing  is  recorded  of  their  habits  and  earlier  stages  beyond  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  species  are  frequently  met  with  on  various  plants.  Wo 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Effect  of  cold  on  eggs  of  babk-lioe.— Mr.  Joseph  Voyle,  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  wrote  as  follows  on  March  4, 1884 : 

The  young  growth  of  the  orange  trees  now  shows  the  fall  extent  of 
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damage  done  to  it  by  ftost  during  the  past  winter,  the  dead  branches 
being  coDspicuous. 

Examinations  for  effects  of  the  cold  temperatqre  on  Ooocid  eggs,  on 
tbe  trees,  show  that  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  that  of  the  eggs  of 
these  insects  yield  to  nearly  tbe  same  temperature  in  a  still  atmosphere* 

On  brauches  where  the  outer  ends  are  quite  dead,  and  the  part  next 
the  tree  liviog,  I  find  on  the  living  part  living  coccid  eegs. 

One  thing  of  importance  I  have  noticed  to  oe  invariable — ^where  the 
effect  of  the  cold  was  enough  to  nearly  kill  the  branches,  if  any  one  of 
them  was  infested  by  Ooocids  it  was  killed  completely.  Several  In- 
Htances  in  which  on  the  same  trees  nninfested  branches  of  large  size  are 
quite  dead,  examination  shows  that  the  Ooccids  had  done,  apparently, 
but  little  damage  to  some  of  these  dead  branches.  In  numeroos  oases 
where  the  trees  were  badly  infested  the  branches  are  killed  back  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

liAVAGES  OF  Grain  Weevils  in  Florida  (probably  Culandra 
aryzwL.). — On  April  18, 1884,  Mr.  Joseph  Voyle,  of  Gainesville,  Fla., 
sent  notes  of  observations  made  in  a  part  of  Alachua  County^  Florida,  not 
accessible  by  railroads,  where  the  old  methods  of  farming  prevail,  on 
the  variations  of  weevil  damage  in  different  corn-cribs,  and  the  results 
of  experiments  made  for  reducing  the  damage  done  to  com  by  weevils. 
In  this  climate  the  work  of  the  weevils  is  very  rapidly  done.  Mr. 
Voyle's  conclusions  f^om  his  observations  and  experiments  are  that  the 
corn  should  be  sorted,  the  ears  with  long  shucks  for  keeping,  those 
with  exposed  or  but  thinl>  covered  tips  to  be  placed  for  first  use;  that, 
to  keep  well,  the  whole  shuck  should  be  gathered,  not  slip-shucked ; 
that  it  should  be  packed  away  when  the  shucks  are  pliable-*on  a  wet 
day,  for  instance ;  and  that  the  doubling  of  the  shuck  back  over  the  tip 
of  tlie  ear  and  placing  each  ear  tip  downwards  is  an  important  surety 
of  success. 

Fuller's  EosB-BEETLB  (4 rawii^tw/K^ter*  Horn).— On  November  30, 
1883.  Mr.  C.  W.  Minot,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  sent  specimens  of  Arami- 
gusfulleri  found  in  his  green-house.  The  favorite  plant  of  this  beetle 
was  the  Azalea,  but  it  was  also  found  on  the  Gissus.  During  the  mid- 
dle of  the  jday  the  beetles  perched  as  high  as  they  could  get,  and  hid  as 
soon  as  they  were  disturbed  in  the  least.  They  fed  on  the  new  shoots 
and  tender  leaves,  and  when  a  plant  was  allowed  to  stand  alone  they 
trimmed  off  the  new  shoots  as  fast  as  these  shoots  appeared.  They  dis- 
appeared about  the  first  of  January,  and  a  new  brood  came  out  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Minot  fed  them  on  leaves  of  the  "  inch  plant,^  in  confine- 
ment, and  they  seemed  to  like  these  leaves.  This  insect  was  treated 
at  length  in  our  report  as  Entomologist  to  this  Department  for  the  year 
1878. 

The  Blood-suckino  Conorhinus  {Conorhinus  sanauisuga  Lee.).— 
The  following  letter  from  Prof.  J.  G.  licmmon,  of  Oakland,  Gal.,  is  so 
interesting  that  we  give  it  entire.  The  species  proved  to  be  that  hei^ 
indicated: 

Herewith  I  Bend  you  a  specimen— the  only  one  now  in  my  noeaession— of  a  monster 
blood-drawer,  of  the  bug  family  of  Hemiptera.  Wo  met  with  nim,  or  rather  he  forced 
himself  upon  onr  acquaintance,  with  u  <fozen  other  insect  annoyances,  while  we  were 
botanizing  the  Banta  Cat>a]ina  Mountains  of  Ari^iOna,  in  Angnst  last,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  few  niffhts  in  a  small  rock-lined  cave  on  the  sontJiom  slope. 

We  had  accomplished  a  perilous  exploration  of  a  wonderful  ravine,  under  a  burn 
ing  tropical  sun,  mcnacwl  on  tlie  way  by  eig[ht  large  rattlesnakes  of  five  different 
Nfiecics;  bad  killed  several  large^  yellow,  swift-rnnuing  centipedes,  had  uncovere«t 
Ixom  the  loose  iDcks  a  dozen  scorpions,  in  the  mean  time  lighting  swarms  of  gnaU  that 
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insinnaied  themMlves  into  oarmoutha^  nosM,  ^yw.  and  ears  decpite  veils  and  wet  tow« 
els,  and  now,  at  sundown,  we  sought  the  shelter  or  this  cave,  the  locality  of  which  we 
had  discovered  on  a  previons  exploration,  spread  its  rongh  floor  with  grama,  pre- 
pared fuxd  ate  our  supper  with  keen  relish,  and  lay  down  m  our  hlankets  for  much 
needed  rest  and  sleep. 

Suddenly,  ahout  10  o'clock,  Mrs.  Lemmon  screamed,  and  rose  up  in  bed,  shaking 
her  arm  and  exclaiming.  Rousing  up,  lighting  a  match  and  searcning  the  grass  of 
our  couch,- a  large,  flat,  black,  nimble-footed  bug  was  seen  hurrying  away  into  a 
rock-crevice. 

The  first  bite  was  upon  the  arm  of  my  wife,  aud  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks  as  she  swung  her  arm  about,  while  applying  ammonia  to  allay 
the  pain  of  the  wound,  which  immediately  reddened  and  swelled,  forming  a  convex 
surface  one  inch  or  more  across. 

.  After.one  hour  or  so,  overcome  by  weariness  we  fell  off  to  sleep,  out  of  which  I  was 
aroused  by  a  sting  on  my  leg.  Furies  of  Dante !  How  it  hurt !  Every  ganglion  of 
the  nervous  system  »«et>iiifMt  to  be  at  once  attacked.  There  was  as  much  pain  in  the 
head  as  in  the'woundetl  i«»^.  1  caught  the  stealthy  assassin  and  preserved  him  for  our 
California  Academy  of  Sciences.  Other  attacks  during  the  nisht  kept  us  awake  for 
most  of  the  long  hours,  but  tbe  next  and  succeeding  uitrhts,  ueing  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  towards  morning  tbe  bu^  had  their  way  and  gorged  them- 
selves with  our  blood  while  we  were  unable  to  coinbat  them  . 

The  swellings  made  by  these  monster  bugs  soon  foster,  with  great  itching  and  pain, 
then  discharj^e  pus  from  the  wound  for  several  days  afterwar£ 

From  the  nl/.e  of  this  specimen,  which  is  about  medium,  you  see,  when  filled  they  are 
about  the  bigness  aud  bhnt»e  of  a  common  hazel-nut.  The  specimen  sent  is  about 
half  filled  with  blood.  Unlike  the  familiar  fleas  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
that  first  gallop  along  your  spine  and  hold  a  picnic  under  your  shoulder  blades  be- 
fore proceeding  to  luuch  off  your  shrinking  veins,  the  presence  of  these  terrible  bugs 
is  not  felt  until  the  keen  thrust  comes  through  your  garments  f)rom  their  hard  beak 
over  f^  of  an  inch  long.  It  needs  not,  therefore,  to  crawl  within  your  clothing  or 
even  your  blanli;^  in  onier  to  draw  your  blood. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Tucson  and  owning  a  ranch  near  the  foot-hills  ofcthe  Santa 
Oatiuina  recognizes  this  bug  as  an  old  offender,  aud  states  that  some  of  the  insects 
have  wings  with  which  they  fly  about  his  cabin,  with  a  loud  fluttering  noise.  Wesaw 
no  winged  specimens,  however,  aud  the  gentleman  may  have  referred  to  another  insect 
nearly  allied  to  this  most  dreadful  enemy  we  met  with  in  all  our  four,  years'  explora- 
tion of  Arizona. 

The  Catalpa  Sphinx  {Sphinx  catalpw), — Judge  Lawrence  C.  John- 
son wrote  from  Selma,  Ala.,  under  date  of  November  11, 1883,  concern- 
ing the  fondness  of  the  American  cuckoos  for  the  larvse  of  this  insect : 

Last  summer,  speaking  of  the  Catalpa  Sphinx,  it  was  mentioned  how  fond  of  them 
are  the  American  cuckoos.  Aftorthat,  in  July,  lying  ill  a  few  days  at  a  hotelin  Eutaw, 
Ala.,  I  could  hear  the  well-known  notes  of  these  biras  as  if  in  uncommon  numbers.  A 
large  water-oak  (Q.  pMlos)  shut  out  the  prospect  from  my  window ;  but  the  cuckoos 
frequently  lit  in  it,  giving  ;ne  a  good  view  of  them.*  There  they  were,  both  species — 
Coocyffua  erythrophthalmuSf  and  C,  americanus.  The  latter  is  more  numerous  in  tbe 
Itottoms,  but  tbe  river  is  only  3  miles  away.  Tbe  question  with  the  sick  man  was, 
What  ooald  be  drawing  these  shy  birds  into  the  midst  of  a  city  f  As  soon  as  I  could 
walk  out,  the  mystery  was  explained.  Across  the  street  stood  a  line  of  Catalpa  (big- 
nonioides).  Every  caterpillar  was  cleaned  off  of  the  upper  branches.  Not  one  to  bo 
found  much  defoliated,  except  very  near  the  ground.  In  the  river-bottoms,  where  in 
places  the  trees  are  plentiful,  and  hawks  numerous,  I  have  seen  hundreds  entirely 
stripped  of  leaves.  A  grove  of  this  kind  occupies  a  part  of  Gardiner's  Island  (Dallas 
County,  Alabama),  resorted  to  by  fishermen  to  get  the  worms  for  bait. 

Notes  on  Cotton- Worms.— In  November,  1883,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent,  of 
Meadville,  Franklin  County,  Mississippi,  wrote  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  Cotton  and  Boll  worms :  The  large,  pale-green  spider  Oxyopes  viri- 
dans  J  as  well  as  Olubiona  pallenSj  were  destroying  a  vast  number  of 
worms  and  moths.  A  good  mai^  Aphis  lions  (Ghrysojya)^  Mosquito- 
hawks  and  Soldier-bngs  were  observed  searching  among  the  cotton- 
plants  for  them  also.  Tlie  ThiCk-thiglunl  Metapodins  was  found  to  be 
the  most  abundant  insect  in  the  cottou-fields,  and  Mr.  Kent  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  destroying  a  great  number  of  Aletias  during 
the  season.    The  Devil's  Biding  Horse  (Mantis  Carolina)  was  also  very 
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conspicuous  among  the  destroyers  of  tl^e  caterpillars  and  other  insects. 
"This  past  summer,  after  the  15th  of  June,  being  very  dry,  Aletias  have 
been  very  scarce  throughout  our  portion  of  the  State." 

Mr,  Kent  adopted  the  following  plan  as  the  best  remedy  to  check  the 
increase  of  Heliothis  in  the  cotton-fields : 

I  commence  plantiDZ  about  the  10th  of  April  and  chop  the  same  to  a  stand  by  the 
first  week  in  May,  doruig  which  working  I  nave  e^rly  corn  planted  about  five  yards 
apf^  three  and  fonr  grains  ina  hill^  which  will  be  in  roasting  ears  about  the  latter  part 
of  June.  As  soon  as  the  ears  were  i  n  that  state  I  coUeoted  them  and  found  from  one  to 
five  wopns,  of  different  ages,  on  every  ear.  I  gave  the  worms  U>  my  poultry  and  fed 
the  com  to  my  stock.  I  planted  a  second  time  com,  as  soon  as  the  noes  went  over 
the  cotton  again,  and  observed  very  little  damaged  com  amongst  it. 

Amongst  other  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  Mr.  Kent  captured  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  mole-cricket  (OtyUotalpa).  ^^T^ese  are  very 
scarce  in  our  part  of  the  State,  and  are  generally  found  in  damp  places, 
destroying  potatoes  and  peanuts." 

PYftETHRUM.— On  June  8, 1884,  Dr.  F.  H.  Sims,  of  Thompson  Gross 
Boads,  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  reported  success  in  his  efi[brt8  to  obtain 
pyrethrum  flowers  from  seed  sent  to  him  by  this  Department  in  May, 
1883.  About  forty  plants  were  obtained  from  the  seed.  These  stoocl 
well  the  severe  winter  of  1883-'84,  and  came  out  in  the  spring  green  and 
vigorous. 

On  June  12,  1884,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  McDonough  P.  O.,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  reported  success  in  the  raising  of  pyrethrum  from 
seed  obtained  two  years  since  irom  this  Department.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  specimens  of  Macrodactylus  subspinosm  and  Chauliognathus 
marginatusj  the  former  of  which  was  found  on  these  plants  in  large  num- 
bers, and  was  apparently  eating  both  leaves  and  flowers ;  the  latter 
was  not  so  numerous,  and  seem^  to  be  more  attracted  by  the  flowers. 
A  number  of  insects  are  known  to  feed  on  pyrethrum  while  it  is  grow- 
ing. 

NOTES  FUOM  MISSOURI. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  sends  the  following  sea- 
sonal notes : 

Taking  one  locality  with  another  the  Mississippi  Yalley  suffered  but 
little  this  year  from  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.  The  familiar  farm 
and  garden  pests  made  their  appearance  as  usual,  but  seldom  in  such 
numbers  as  to  excit'C  apprehension.  A  few  of  the  insects  that  were 
very  destructive  last  year,  such  as  the  Striped  Flea-beetle,  did  scarcely 
any  damage  here  this  season.  On  the  other  hand,  several  destructive 
species  not  heretofore  observed  in  this  locality  occusred  inconsiderable 
numbers. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  (Doryphora  lOlineata  Say),  appeared  in 
greater  numbers  than  it  has  done  since  1881,  attacking  the  "  Peach- 
blows^  chiefly.  The  second  brood  of  larv»  was  much  less  than  the 
first,  however,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies,  and  the  potato 
crop  was  not  perceptibly  diminished. 

The  Striped  riea-l>eetle  {HalHca  striolata),  which  has  been  for  several 
years  excessively  numerous  and  destructive  to  cruciferous  vegetation, 
was  seldom  observed  in  the  spring  and  did  no  ai)pi*eciable  injury. 
Cauliflower  and  oiulyciibbagc  wore  consequently  moi*e  abundant  in  our 
markets  and  of  better  quality  tlian  ibr  some  years. 

The  European  Cabbage  IJutterfly  {Fieris  rapw  Koch)  did  not  make  its 
appearance  early  in  the  sciwon,  but  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  tiic 
late  varieties,  both  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower.    It  was  also  ruinous  to 
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Whwe  figures  ars  0nlarff€d  the  natural  sitea  are  indicated  in  hair-line  at  tide,  unletf  aireadif  JnAJe^ttd  in 

eome  other  way  on  the  plate. 


EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  I. 

Butty  OnngM,  ihoirinf  th«  marked  results  of 
th«  work  of  tk«  Bnttmite. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  II. 
CABBAGE  CUTWOBMS. 


Tio.  J.-n4|^oCif  myntoMi  a,  larva  feeding;  /, 
papa;  A,  cf  moth— all  oataral  size;  d, 
head  of  larra  from  front;  e.tf, dorsal 
and  lateral  viewa  of  a  middle  joint— all 
enlarged}  ^  a  portion  of  akin  atUl  mere 
enlarged  to  show  spinoas  enrfkee ;  §, 
enlarged  tip  af  abdomen  in  the  pupa, 
fhun  beneath.    (Original.) 

Fio.  2.^Agroiie  yptiUmx  tt,  larra,  aide  Tiew ;  «,  cf 
metli*-nat«na  alzei  ft,  head  of  larra 
from  Ihmt,  enlarged.    (After  Bilcj. ) 

Fig.  Z.—AgroHe  malejlda  t  a,  larva ;  /,  moth— botli 
natnral  sise;  ft,  head  of  larra  from 
fhmt;  «,4,doiaal  and  lateral -views  of 
a  middle  Joint— all  enlarged;  «,  more 
highly  magniied  aorfhoe  of  akin  to 
ahow  ita  minutely  ahagreened  oharao- 
tar.    (Original.) 

Fio.  4.— Aprotif^lafulMfJna;  a,  larva:  b,  moth— 
both  natnral  sise.    (After  Kile j.) 

Ite.  0.— AMlena  mt^juneta :  a,  head  and  cervical 
shield  of  larva;  e,  anal  extremity  of 
same  frxMn  above— both  enlarged;  ft, 
dorsal  view  of  one  of  the  middle  joints 
of  same,  still  more  enlarged;  d,  </ 
moth,  natoial  sise.    (After  lUley.) 

Fig.  ^^'^AgreHi  meetoria :  a,  larva ;  ft,  moth— both 
eUghtly  enlarged.    (After  BUey.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  ni. 

MI8GELLANR0I7S  CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

Fia.i.—Agrotie  eaucia:  a,  larvu;  d,  moth— botli 
natnral  size;  b,  dorsal  view  of  larval 
head;  «, dorsal  view  of  a  middle  joint 
of  larva— both  enlarged.  (After  Kiley.) 

Fio.  2.— A^roCts  tauda :  a,  single  egg  greatly  en- 
larged ;  ft,  egg  mass  as  deposited  on  a 
twig,  natnral  Biae.    (After  BUey.) 


Fig.  2.—Agrotis  devaettOor:  larva,  natnral  aiia, 

and  lateral  view  of  mld^  joint  of 

same.    (After  BUey.) 
Fio.  i,-~Agrotis  devaetator :  cf  moth,  aatoral  alia. 

(Original.) 
Fio.  5.— J^jHecenif  imbriealuit  adnlt,  4oiial  and 

lateral   views,    aomewhal    anlarged. 

(After  BUey.) 
Fig.  e.^PhyUoireta  viuata:  a,  larvai  ft,  adnlt— 

both  greatly  enlarged.   (Origbial.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS  CABBAGE  IVSECTS. 

Fio.  1.— PfcyOofreto  timmemumnii:  a,  larva;  e, 
pnpai  d,  adnlt  9;  «,  aateaaa  of  adnlt 
cf— aU'  greatly  enlarged;  ft,  month- 
parta  of  larva,  stiU  more  hlghiymag- 
nifled.    (Original) 

Fig.  2.— ifuryoneia  higtrianiea:  a,  larva;  ft,  pnpa; 
«•  «ES«  •  fff  ftdnlt  with  eloeed  winga ;  K 
adnlt  with  wings  extended— all  natural 
*i>« ;  <<•  «SS>  'Mn  from  the  aide ; «,  eggs 
seen  from  abova— enlarged.  (After  Bi- 
ley.) 

Fig.  S.-^Oapeue  Uneolarie:  adnlt— enlarged.  (Af- 
ter BUey.) 

Fig.  i.^Captustineolarie:  a,  first  larra  stage;  ft, 
second  do. ;  e,  first  pnpa  atage;  d,  pn* 
pa— aU  enlarged.  (Bedrawn  fhun 
Forbes.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  V. 

Fio.  1 — Ci'mftfsaiiMrleana;  a,  wiUow  leaves  show, 
^ff  egg-blisters  tnrn  above  and  below; 
ft,  twig  showing  girdllngs;  «,  egg;  d, 
newly-hatohed  larva;  e,  «,  fnU-grown 
larva;  /,  oocoon;  g,  do.  ont  open,  with 
pnpa;  ft,  pnpa,  side  view;  i,  female  fiy; 
j,  her  saw  detached,  side  view;  ft,  tip 
of  do.— e,  d,  j,  k^  enlargetl,  the  rest  nat- 
nral sice.    (Original.) 

Fio.  2.^Nywudeetruetor:  a,  leaf,  showing  piiuct- 
nres,  natural  sise;  ft,  pupa;  c,  adnlt— 
both  enlarged.    (After  BUey.) 

Fig.  3.— If onoAammttfooVufor;  a, egg;  ft,  newly- 
hatched  larva— both  enlarged.  (Orig. 
Inal). 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VL 

YiQ.  l.'^Ovipotition  of  MonohammuM  eonfuMor:  a, 

a,  Oy  Jaw  punctarM ;  b^  one  of  tbem  laid 
open  to  ^ow  poaition  of  ecg— natnnl 
•lae.    (Original.) 

rxo.  2,-~Od0ekia  eenaleUa:  a,  faU-gTOTni  larra; 

b,  pupa;  0,  $  moth;  d,  wings  of  a  paler 
▼aiiety— all  enlarged;  /,  grain  of  corn 
cat  open  to  show  larva  at  work— nat- 
ural siie;  g,  labial  palptia  of  cf  moth; 
^f  ^KS;  ^«  *°*^  eegmeot^f  pupa—all 
greatly  enlarged.    (Original.) 

Fig.  3.— Jtar  i^fpop-eom  §kawing  ^oork  cf  Oeleehia 
eeretO^a,    (Original.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  Vn. 

Fio.  l^-^Mwuohanmut  c&f^futor,  bark  showing 

exit  perforations  of  matore  beetles., 

(Original.) 
Fio.  2.— ifotomn  grande^  section  of  straw  showing 

(e)  oriposition  of  the  female— enlarged. 

(Original.) 
Fio.  8.— ifotoma  grands^  female  (d)  in  the  act  of 

OTipositing  in  wheat  stalk— enlarged. 

(Original.) 
YlQ.\.—ApkU  brastica;:  a,  so-called  "male";  b, 

wingless     viviparous     female — both 

greatly  enlarged,  natoral  size  Indicated 

by  the  small  outlines.    (ICedrnwa  from 

Curtis.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VIIL 

VXO.  l,-^P1agiod0ra$er^ta :  <^  egg  mass ;  e,  nowly. 
hatched  larvsD ;  <2,  d,  d,  larra)  of  ditfer- 
ent  sixes;  e,  pupa-natural  size;  b,  single 
CSS  {  /•  <>o®  <*'  ^^*  middle  Joints  of  body 
of  larva  from  above,  showing  tubercles 
—enlarged.    (After  Biley.) 

Fig.  2. -PlagMliHrtneripta :  <a,  beetle,  normal  form;  | 
b,  e,dt  e,  showing  variations— natural 
aice.    (After  BU^.) 

Fio.  8.— JfOfoma  grtrndes  d,  larva;  g,  pupa— 
greatly  enlarged ;  /,  mandible  of  larva ; 
Cf  two-Jointed  feelei^— still  more  on- 
laiged.    (OrigiliaL) 

Fio.  A.—Jtonma  grande  .*  adult  femule— enlarged. 
(Orighial.) 

Jtio,  ^.'-AnthomyUt  broitiea; :  a,  larva;  b,  pupa, 
dorsal  viei^ :  e,  femule  ily ;  d,  head  of 
male  dy;  c,  antenna,  showing  its 
appearance  iu  both  sexes— enlarged. 
(OriglnaL) 


Flu.  G.— Otetnis  brtugica:  a,  larva;  b,  pup*;  e, 
female  fly;  d,  antenna  of  do.;  «,  pro- 
t  horacic  spiracle  of  larva ;  /.  mandible 
or  "  breaat-bone  "  of  do.;  <7,  anal  spiracle 
o  f  do.— enlarged.    (OriginaL ) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IX. 

Fio.  1.— JBaWy  ttages  of  SlmuUui^  pi»cieidimn :  ^ 
larva,  dorsai  view,  with  fan-shape^  ap- 
pendages spread ;  fr,pupa,  dorsal  view ; 
,  c,  same,  lateral  view ;  d,  same,  ventral 
view;  0,  thoracic  prolog  of  larva;  /,  ar- 
rangement of  bristles  at  anal  extremity 
—enlarged.    (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  2.—SifMilium  moUttum:  adult— enlaifed. 
(After  Packard.) 

FJG.d.^M<nUh-parUqf  larva  of  Sitmdium:  a,por- 
tion  of  a  ray  of  the  fim ;  5,  maqdible ; 
c,  maxilla ;  d,  under  Up ;  s,  upper  Up^ 
enlarged.    (After  Osten  Saoken. ) 

Fig.  i.—Aerobatit  vaoeimU ':  a,  immature  cran- 
berry, showing  egg ;  g,  cocoon— natural 
size;  d,  larva;  e,  pupa;  /,  anal  Joint, 
dorsal  view,  of  same ;  h,  moth ;  6,  egg, 
side  view ;  e,  do.,  viewed  more  from 
above.    (OriginaL) 

Fio.  6.— jTAc  Orange  J!iist-mite:  a,  dorsal  view;  d 
lateral  vie  w— enlarged,  the  dot  in  cirrlo 
indicating  natural  size;  e,  leg;  d,  eg^, 
wiUi  embryo  Just  about  to  hatch— more 
enlarged.    (OriginaL) 

FIO.  6.— TIM  Pear  OSMid^myta ;  a,  larva,  dorsal 
view ;  6,  do.,  lateral  view— enlarged ;  c, 
head  and  anterior  Joints;  d,  anal  joints; 
e,  ••breast-bone"— still  more  enlarged. 
(Original.) 

Fio.  7.— PftyBotreto  atbUmiea:  beetle  enUiri^L 
(OriginaL) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  X. 

PULVINAMA  INXUMEBABILIS. 

Fio.  1  .—a,  egg  btforehatohing ;  b,  egg  after  hatch, 
ing;  c,  newly-hatcheil  larva,  ventnl 
view— greatly  enlarged,  natural  size  in. 
dicated  in  circles.    (Original.) 

Fig.  2.— «,  leaf  with  male  scales— natural 'tize:  6, 
single  male  scale ;  c,  male  dorsal  view — 
enlarged.    (Original.) 

Fig.  3.-0,  female  scales  in  Fall— natural  size;  fr, 
do.,  dorsal  view ;  e,  do.,  ventral  view- 
enlarged.    (Ai'iei*  Forbes.) 

FlG.4.— a,  b,  femalcH  with  egg-iuassesiuIateSprin;; 
on  maple  leaf  and  stem  of  Hachtra^ 
natural  size.    (Alter  Kikgr«> 
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beds  of  miguonette.  and  fed  with  almost  equal  voracity  on  the  peppery 
leaves  and  stems  of  Nastortiums  {Tropmolum).  I  reared  a  large  num- 
ber of  larvsB  collected  from  various  localities  aud  at  all  ages,  in  the  hope 
that  some  would  prove  to  be  parasited,  but  did  not  find  any  that  were. 
On  several  occasions  I  found  small  larvsB  impaled  on  the  beaks  of  the 
^pined  Soldier-bug  {Arma  ^pinosa). 

The  remedy  used  with  entire  success  was  hot  water.  This  was  taken 
from  the  firo  at  the  boiling  point,  but  by  the  time  it  had  been  x>oured 
into  the  watering-can  and  carried  to  the  garden  the  temperature  was  so 
reduced  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  injure  the  plants,  while  it  killed 
every  worm  that  it  touched* 

The  Oottony  Maple  Scale  {Pulvinaria  innumerabilia  Eath.)  was 
reported  during  the  month  of  June  firom  many  localities  in  Missouri, 
IlUnois,  and  Kansas.  Its  attacks  were  not  confined  to  the  maples;  but 
it  occurred  in  great  numbers  on  the  elms  and  sycamores,  and  as  the 
infested  trees  soon  began  to  show  its  effects  in  sickly  foliage  and  inter- 
rupted growth,  much  iK>pular  apprehension  was  excited.  The  insect 
did  not  appear  in  Kirkwood,  but  the  white  cottony  masses  were  very 
abundant  on  the  trees  that  shade  the  city  sidewalks  and  ornament  the 
parks.  The  smaller  branches  and  twigs  of  some  of  the  trees  were  com- 
pletely covered.  Large  clusters  of  this  Coccid  would  also  be  found  on 
any  new  wood  that  was  forming  over  wounds  on  the  trunk. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  could  suggest,  in  resx>onse  to  numerous 
inquiries,  was  the  saponaceous  kerosene  emulsion,  to  be  applied  with  a 
syringe  or  fountain  pump.  On  examining  some  of  the  scales  collected 
in  Lafayette  Park  in  July,  I  found  a  small  red  mite  (Eupodes  sp.t) 
in  large  numbers  evidently  feeding  on  the  eggs.  Subsequently  I  found 
a  sms£  brown  PsoouSj  apparently  engaged  in  the  same  good  work.  The 
English  sparrow  will  have  an  opportunity  during  the  winter  of  redeem- 
ing its  character  in  a  measure  by  feeding  on  the  egg-masses  of  this  de- 
structive Coccid.    Whether  it  will  do  so  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Stalk-borer  {Oortynanitela  Guen.)  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  during  the  past  summer.  In  and  around  Kirkwood  it  was 
quite  destructive  to  young  shoots  of  blackberry,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  season  I  found  it  in  almost  all  kinds  of  stems,  including  sprouts  of 
maple  and  apple.  The  following  item  shows  its  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion in  the  nm*sery : 

Enemy  to  peach  buds. — In  working  among  my  young  peach  buds  which  have  grown 
about  one  foot  I  observed  some  of  them  drooping,  and  on  investigating  the  matter 
found  a  little,  gray  worm  about  one-half  inch  long  and  the  thickness  of  a  thin  knit- 
ting needle.  Ae  place  where  the  insect  stung  the  shoot  I  could  not  discover,  as  it 
must  have  healed  over  where  the  puncture  was  made. 

In  cutting  off  the  shoots  thus  affected  they  were  found  to  contain  a  worm,  without 
exception. 

Had  usnatly  gone  about  2  inches,  leaving  the  stem  hollow  behind  them.  All  the 
trees  thus  affected  die  above  where  the  insect  works;  and  must  start  out  from  below 
again,  which  retards  their  growth  and  disfigures  the  yonng  trees  somewhat. 

I  would  advise  those  who  have  young  peach  buds  to  look  after  them  and  destroy 
those  little  pests. 

Although  some  of  the  natural  shoots  were  stung,  they  soom  to  prefer  the  buds. 

All  I  could  find  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  keep  tuem  from  increasing  if  possible. — 
S.  MiLLBB.    (Rural  Warldy  June  13, 1884.) 

The  worm  referred  to  was  the  species  named  above,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  Mr.  Miller  informed  me  that  the  loss  he  had  sustained  from 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  was  &r  greater  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 
Last  year  I  reared  a  single  specimen  of  the  large,  white-marked  nd^ria 
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variety  from  a  Htalk  of  Caealia  auaveolens.  This  year^  from  the  6tem  of 
some  weed,  of  which  I  tnade  no  especial  note,  I  obtained  a  smail^  »lmo«t 
golden  variety. 

Qrapltoliihaprunitora  Walsh. — The  larvje  of  this  pretty  Tortrilt  were 
fonnd  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Early  Bichmond  and  Morello  (diet- 
ries  that  dropped  from  the  trees  early  in  May,  When  abcmt  th6  n\t%  qC 
large  peas.  In  this  case  there  was  some  defect  in  the  infttinot  of  th^ 
parent  moths,  Jis  the  stung  cherries  invariably  dropped  before  suffi- 
ciently swollen  to  fhrnish  the  amount  of  nutriment  required  for  the  dO' 
veldptnent  of  ttie  larvae,  which  aocordingly  perished  when  about  half 
grown.  1  also  found  these  larvaj,  as  in  previous  seasohs,  in  the  cocks- 
comb elm^galls,  feeding  on  the  aphides  and  their  sweet  secreticyns* 

SelandHa  vitU  Harr.— This  Tenthredinid  made  its  appe^U^aue^  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  in  the  vineyards  of  Kirkwood  and  vicinity.  It 
was  not  destructively  abundant,  but  may  become  so  in  tbe  course  of  a 
few  years.  Its  gregarious  habit,  however,  betrays  its  preseuce  ahd 
renders  it  comparatively  easy  to  keep  in  check.  The  Irttv©  succumb 
quickly  to  the  effects  of  pyrethrum  powdet  as  well  as  of  hellebore. 

Selandria  sp.,  on  plum.  This  gelatinous  slug  occurred  very  abtindantly 
in  May  on  all  the  cultivated  plums,  atid  did  considerable  injury  to  the 
foliage.  I  did  not  find  it  on  any  Qther  tree,  nor  would  it  feed  ou  the 
leaves  of  any  other  variety  of  Pmnusj  even  the  most  closely  allied.  The 
second  brood  of  the  larvce  was,  from  some  caus^,  less  than  the  first  in 
numbers,  rtnd  the  Sej>tember  brood,  which  hibernates,  did  scarcely  any 
damage. 

Early  in  tlie  summer  the  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  (Fraj^nus  americdna) 
was  much  eaten  by  a  Tenthredinid  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  rear, 
although  I  have  observed  it  for  several  successive  years.  The  slug  is 
about  the  size  of  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  Selandria  viiis^  being 
pale  green,  with  small,  immaculate  black  head  and  a  double  transverse 
row  of  ^hort  black  spines  on  each  segment.  It  inhabits  the  under  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves,  and  in  feeding  perforates  them  with  round  holes,  of 
HiKes  correspcniding  with  its  stage  of  growth.  It  enters  the  ground 
about  the  last  of  May  and  incloses  itself  in  a  frail  earthen  cell.  It  seems 
to  be  hut  Kingle-ln'ooded,  and  in  the  i-eUring-cage  either  dries  up  or 
nioldd,  without  changing  to  pupa^  in  the  ooutsd  of  the  summer. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty -first  report  of  the  oi>era- 
tious  of  the  Bureau  of  StAtistica  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it 
beiug  my  sixteenth  annual  report  as  Statistician. 

The  collection  of  statistics  is  made  an  important  part  of  Department 
work  by  the  organic  act  of  1862,  but  the  organization  for  statistical 
work  did  not  occur  till  1863,  when  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
salary  of  a  Statistician,  and  $20,000  appropriated  fbr  the  expenses  of 
collection  and  compilation. 

The  duties  of  the  Statistician  are,  the  collection  of  the  current  fJtcts 
of  American  agticulture  and  the  compilation  of  such  foreign  statistics 
as  may  seem,  by  comparison  and  suggestion,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  rural  economy  in  this  country.  The  facts  of  production,  of  distribu- 
tion, of  experiment,  of  values,  wherever  recorded,  official  or  otherwise, 
foreign  or  domestic,  are  laid  under  contribution,  are  co-ordinated  and 
marshaled  for  suctx  natural  and  logical  deductions  as  may  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  scientific  and  productive  agriculture.  The 
official  statistics  of  boards  of  trade,  of  industrial  associations,  of  rail- 
roads, and  all  other  available  data  are  used. 

The  crop  reporting  system  involves  an  organization  of  a  corps  of  cor- 
resnondeilts,  one  chief  observer  in  each  county,  with  three  assistants 
in  tliflerent  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  charged  with  reporting,  upon 
blanks  famished,  the  stattis  of  crops  on  the  first  day  of  ea<^h  month, 
showing,  as  the  season  progresses,  the  comparative  area  planted,  condi- 
tion of  growing  crops,  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  the  comparative 
product  at  the  end  of  the  season,  with  the  average  farm  prices  in  De- 
cember, upon  which  are  based  the  values  of  the  several  crops.  These 
reporters  are  selected  for  their  known  intelligence  atid  judgment,  and 
the  aid  of  agricultural  societies,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  the  Kepresenta- 
tive  ih  Congress,  is  invoked  in  their  selection,  if  suitable  persons  are 
not  known  to  the  officers  of  the  Department.  Thev  are  selected  with 
reference  to  fitnessj  and  their  political  views  are  usually  unktiown.  Their 
duties  are  performed  gratuitously,  in  a  spirit  of  s6lf-sacdfice  for  the 
public  good,  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  general  as  well  as  local  progress  in  agriculture.  They  are  un- 
ddubt43dly  more  efficient  than  ;i  force  of  mere  stipendiailes,  and  are  en- 
titled to  gi-ateful  recognition  of  their  valuable  services.  It  is  a  subject 
of  regret  that  the  Department  has  been  unable  W  supply  its  statistical 
corps  promptly  with  the  annual  reports  which  thcy  help  to  make  and 
on  which  many  of  their  comparisons  are  based. 

In  1882,  in  the  development  of  this  system,  a  further  test  of  acouracv 
was  provided.  State  statistical  agents  were  appointed,  one  for  each 
State  and  Territory.  They  were  paid  a  salary,  small,  but  proportioned 
to  the  work  demanded,  and  they  were  required  to  organize  investiga- 
tions parallel  with  those  of  the  original  corps  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment.  As  far  as  possible  the  heads  of  the  State  statistical  system  were 
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selected  for  this  work,  that  national  and  local  effort  should  be  on  the 
same  line,  and  that  any  discrepancies  appearing  might  be  harmonized 
and  verified.  The  State  agent,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Statistician, 
could  examine  in  detail  the  local  peculiarities  which  explain  the  changes 
of  area  or  product  tiiat  constantly  occur,  and  give  greater  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  to  the  published  reports. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  is  various  and  extensive,  including 
compilation  from  records  and  original  research,  for  Congressional  com- 
mittees, members  of  Congress,  editors,  authors,  and  others.  There  is 
necessarily  a  limit  to  this  work,  but  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  demand  in 
this  direction. 

METHOD  OP  OEOP  EBPOETS. 

Crop  reporting  has  always  held  important  relations  to  prices,  but  its 
methods  were  formerly  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Neighborhood 
gossip  of  rural  regions  formed  and  expressed  locsd  public  opinion  on 
production,  without  much  of  system  or  calculation.  The  newspaper  of 
days  not  very  remote  gathered  up  these  opinions,  loosely  expressed,  of 
uncertain  meaning,  and  presented  them  without  much  analysis  or  inter- 
pretation, mainly  because  they  were  susceptible  of  neither.  In  recent 
days,  with  development  of  official  systems,  crop  reporting  has  become 
popmar  and  more  practical,  and  much  improvement  in  method  has  re- 
sulted. 

There  are  a  few  points  essential  to  the  value  of  a  crop  report : 

1.  Its  estimates  must  have  a  common  measure  of  value,  meaning  the 
same  to  every  reader,  and  susceptible  of  tabulation  with  similar  state- 
ments. 

2.  They  must  each  cover  a  definite  territory.  Thousands  of  indi- 
vidual reports,  however  accurate,  are  worthless  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  precise  area  covered  by  each.  One  rex)ort  which  covers  the  corn 
acreage  of  McLean  County,  Illinois,  may  refer  to  a  production  of  twelve 
ndllion  bushels,  while  a  dozen  others,  reporting  detached  areas  of  other 
counties  in  the  same  Statue,  would  not  together  represent  a  million 
bushels.  In  this  fact  lies  the  worthlessness  of  many  a  pretentious  effort 
in  crop  reporting. 

In  the  Department  system,  rex>orts  are  made  by  counties,  making  it 
possible  to  perfect  an  average.  If  an  increase  of  area  of  5  per  cent,  is 
reported,  it  is  necessary  to  Imow  whether  the  report  represents  1.000  or 
10,000  acres.  The  foUowing  explanation  of  "the  meaning  or  crop- 
reporting  figures"  is  given  for  the^benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  our  methods : 

There  is  occasional  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  figures  used  in  crop 
reporting.  The  standard  of  comparison,  100,  in  reports  of  condition  of 
growing  crops,  means  that  the  plants  occupy  the  ground  fully,  exhibit- 
ing a  complete  '^ stand'';  that  they  appear  in  fhU  healthfolness,  unin- 
jnrod  by  disease  or  insects ;  and  that  they  have  a  medium  growth  for 
the  date  at  which  the  report  is  made.  It  means  a  condition  of  full  de- 
velopment that  can  only  be  exceeded  by  some  luxuriance  of  growth. 
Hence  it  is  absurd  to  report  150  for  condition  for  most  crops.  It 
would  misrepresent  the  comparative  capacity  for  production.  Cotton, 
for  instance,  with  medium  growth  and  a  full  healthy  stand,  promises 
better  results  than  with  great  luxuriance  or  excess  of  "  weed,''  which 
postpones  fruiting  and  gives  smaller  results,  unless  the  date  of  killing 
firost  should  be  unusually  late,  in  which  case  a  larger  yield  might  ac- 
crue. But  great  growth  of  stalk  in  a  short  season  is  dreaded  by  cot- 
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tou-growers.  So  with  wheat  and  other  cereals ;  excessive  growth  is  not 
to  be  desired,  as  a  large  yield  of  grain  is  more  valaable  than  abundance 
of  straw,  which  is  still  burned  by  many  wheat-growers.  In  the  matter 
of  hay,  luxuriance  of  growth  is  an  element  of  importance,  and  some 
enlargement  of  the  standard,  some  increase  above  100,  is  admissible. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  "conditiou"caunot  be  expressed  in  bushels 
or  pounds.  There  ai*e  no  bushels  of  corn  in  a  field  just  sprouting,  and 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  first  growth  a  final  product.  It  is  the  result  of 
characteristic  American  haste  thus  to  discount  the  experiences  and 
accidents  of  the  whole  season,  and  say  that  three  inches  of  potato- vine 
above  the  surface  means  90  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  Absurd 
blunders  in  crop-report  reading  have  often  been  made  in  that  way. 
Some  of  the  most  positive  failures  in  the  x)otato  crop  have  followed  a 
condition  of  average  healthfulness  and  good  growth  on  the  1st  of 
August.  The  montiis  of  August  and  September  determine  the  potato 
harvest.  Yet  the  report  of  condition  on  the  1st  of  August,  if  favor- 
able, will  be  sure  to  be  quoted  in  September  or  later,  when  the  CEop 
has  been  destroyed,  as  an  evidence  of  inacxjuracy  of  the  report,  when 
it  only  evidences  the  thoughtlessness  or  unfairness  of  the  critic. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  want  to  know  what  these  reports  of  early 
growth  indicate.  It  may  be  proper  to  gratify  this  public  anxiety,  if  it 
is  understood  that  the  expected  result  is  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
contingencies  of  the  future. 

Any  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  from  the  above  that,  so  far  as 
growth  may  indicate  a  harvest,  100  must  point  to  different  results  in 
different  districts.  It  may  promise  35  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, or  15  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Each  State  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, and  all  returns  consolidated  for  an  average  of  the  whole  field. 
This  average,  -which  has  in  some  years  been  reported  at  28  bushels  for 
com,  would  be  less  with  a  larger  proportionate  area  in  low-yielding  dis- 
tricts, and  larger  with  an  increased  proportion  in  the  great  corn-grow- 
ing States.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  definite  figure  to  represent 
100  for  corn,  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  made 
exact  and  unchangeable,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  territory 
represented  and  other  circumstances  producing  variations  in  average 
yield.  Yet  there  is  no  diflSculty,  if  all  these  changing  circumstances 
are  considei'ed,  in  finding  the  closely  approximate  indications  of  these 
figures  of  condition. 

Another  fact  is  obvious  from  the  abjove,  that  100  indicates  more  than 
an  "  average  ^  crop.  Com  in  this  country,  in  ten  years  past,  has  ranged 
from  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre  in  difttoent  years,  with  an  average  of  2(i. 
Wheat  has  averaged  about  10  bushels  in  the  worst  season,  and  nearly 
14  in  the  best,  with  an  average  for  ten  years  a  little  above  12. 

An  average  crop  is  the  actual  mean  rate  of  yield  in  a  series  of  years, 
which  include  some  marked  by  100  or  more,  and  others  by  a  much  lower 
figure.    Then,  100  means  a  full  crop,  not  an  average  one. 

Perhaps  another  diflttculty  may  puzzle  the  brains  of  a  reader  of  crop 
returns.  He  may  wonder  why  Jujy  figures  are  so  often  higher  than 
those  of  August,  September,  and  October;  sometimes  higher  than  those 
of  June.  Then  he  may  be  surprised  because  some  crops  appear  so  gen- 
erally to  decline.  This  is  apt  to  occur  in  cotton  retums.  It  is  simply 
because  June  and  July  are  usually  fiavorable  to  growth,  while  April  and 
May,  from  frost  or  rain,  may  be  unpropitious  for  planting  and  germi- 
nation, and  August  and  September  are  more  liable  to  drought,  subject 
to  insect  invasion,  rast,  and  blight.  The  critical  time,  in  which  insects 
and  disease  make  havoc,  is  just  before  maturity  and  fruitage.    There 
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aro  otber  cro])M  that  havo  Hhorter  seoeous  aud  fewer  ehauges.  Hay  is 
80on  mmlo.  It'  eouditioii8  are  favorable  ou  tbe  first  of  June  a  droaght 
must  come  speedily  to  att'eet  tbe  expected  result.  Corn  tbat  is  well  re- 
ported iu  July  and  August  may  be  represented  by  100  in  October,  or  a 
long  drought  or  a  September  frost  may  cut  it  down  to  50.  These  ex- 
planations are  so  obvious  as  to  seem  unnecessary,  yet  there  are  repeated 
inquiries  showing  the  necessity;  and  they  are  given  here  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  fail  to  understand  the  purport  of  the  figures. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  "condition."  As  the  harvest  approaches 
the  result  is  asked  by  counties  in  plain  figures — ^the  yield  per  acre  in 
bushels  or  pounds,  the  aggregate  county  product  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  &c.  At  the  time  of  seeding  the  area  in  each  county  is 
asked,  100  representing  the  number  of  acres  harvested  the  previous 
year.  Our  system  in  its  essential  features  is  the  one  iised  by  the  most 
advanced  nations  in  the  world;  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  ba- 
reans,  and  by  a  few  newspapers  that  attempt  to  give  really  s^stepatic 
csop  returns.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  decimal  system,  which  is  be- 
coming the  cosmopolitan  plan  in  weights  and  measures.  It  waa  first 
used  by  this  Department  in  crop  returns  in  1864,  upon  the  organisation 
of  its  statistical  work.  It  had  previously  been  usied  in  crop  reporting 
by  Mr.  Orange  Judd  in  the  Ameriewn  Agriculturhty  who  was  i)eriiaps 
the  first  to  use  it  in  this  country.  It  furnishes  simply  an  opportunity 
for  nicer  discriminations  than  the  old  unsystematic  and  indefinite  report 
of  ^^half  a  crop,"  ^^a  failure,"  or  '<  serious  damage,"  the  intended  mean- 
ing of  which  no  one  can  put  in  positive  figures.  A  reporter's  deliberate 
judgment  can  certainly  be  presented  far  more  accurately  in  decimals  of 
a  ftll  crop. 

Tbe  popularity  of  the  crop  reports  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  newspaper,  grain  dealer,  or  speculator  assumes  to  have  original 
sources  of  crop  information,  in  some  cases  with  the  least  modicum  of 
ground  for  the  assumption.  Pretentious  estimates,  detailed  and  specific, 
have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  metropolitan  and  couutry  press  unchal- 
lenged and  apparently  accepted,  which  have  been  copied  fiom  the  De- 
partment estimates  of  the  previous  year^  and  made  to  do  duty  for  the  new 
crop  as  original  information  from  trustworthy  private  sources.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  press  were  more  discriminating,  making  distinction  at 
least  between  welLdigested  and  systematic  efforts  of  legitimate  news- 
papers in  statistical  collection  and  the  multitude  of  chariatans  and  ad- 
venture's and  tools  of  speculators.  There  is  room  for  all  legitimate 
work  in  crop  statistics;  and  the  best  will  be  done  with  modesty  and  in 
the  spirit  of  fairness  and  honesty. 

CROP   ESTIMATES  OP   1883. 

The  principal  products  of  last  year  were  indicated  with  approximate 
neamesB  early  in  the  season,  and  some  of  tbe  principal  were  given  in 
detail  by  States  in  the  last  report.  At  the  close  of  each  year  the  re- 
sults of  each  month's  returns  are  compared,  and  discrepancies  iuvolvtnl 
in  them  duly  OKamined  and  corrected,  for  publication  as  a  permanent 
record  of  the  yearns  harvesti^,  with  values,  as  weU  as  prices  and  rates  oi 
yield.    Their  tabulations  by  states  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 

The  area  of  this  cereal  was  increased  in  1883  over  3  per  cent.,  from 
65,650,540  to  68,301,889.    This  is  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  four  years 
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froin  tjie  census  eimuieratioii.  The  largest  exteusioii  of  area  is  in  the 
Mlssoniri  Valley,  which  is  becoming  a  preferrcil  region  for  corn  culture. 

The  rainfall  in  the  spring  and  early  suunner  was  uniuvorable  for 
planting  and  for  germination  of  the  seed,  which  was  immature  in  many 
caseS;  l^ing  taken  with  too  little <iare  from  fields  that  had  been  planted 
late.  '  There  were  considerable  areas  in  which  early-planted  fields  had 
been  invaded  by  frosts,  making  replanting  necessarj\ 

Tbe  {^yei^ge  condition  of  corn  in  July  was  88,  or  12  per  c^nt^  below 
t!ie  uorip^l  stftndaix],  indicating  a  probable  crop  below  the  s^verage. 
There  was  excels  of  rq^infall  in  May  in  New  England,  on  the  Quit  coast, 
and  intbo  Oh  jo  Valley  ftnd  Lower  Lake  regions,  whicli  interfered  greatjy 
with  planting  and  growth.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  improvement  be- 
gan to  be  noticeable,  which  was  continued  in  July  in  New  England,  the 
Mi441e  States,  and  0|uq  Valley,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
Sontb  drought  began  to  affect  condition  seriously.  In  Michigan  there 
W4^  f^n  ei^oess  of  moistu^  in  August,  which  caused  some  retrograde  in 
avep^ige  condition, 

The  temperature  of  the  season  was  too  low  for  the  best  resulU.  In 
the  month  of  M^y^  everywhere  ci^cept  in  the  Middle  States  and  the 
northern  platean  and  North  r0cific  Coast,  temperature  was  lower  th(in 
the  average.  In  tbe  Missouri  Valley  the  deficiency  was  6o.9.  In  June 
tlie  interior  regions,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  continued  low,  the  de- 
fieiency  being  from  1^  to  3^.  In  July  temperature  was  low  in  all  corn- 
growing  regions,  deficient  from  1^  to  6o.  The  deficiency  was  4^  in  the 
lake  region,  and2Jo  in  the  Missouri  Valley  in  August,  and  nearly  three 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  want  of  seasonable  rains  began  to  be  felt  in  midsummer,  and  be- 
came more  serious  later,  reducing  condition  in  most  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Southwest,  even  more  than  the  low  tem- 
perQture. 

The  pft'ect  of  early  frosts,  in  this  state  of  the  crop,  were  greatly  feared. 
On  the  8th  and  9th  of  September  the  fields  were  stricken  severely  in 
the  northern  belt,  the  effects  of  which  were  thus  described  in  the  Sep- 
tember report : 

The  injnry  caused  by  the  frosts  of  the  past  week  has  been  reported  by  tolegraph 
from  most  of  the  territory  afleoted.  The  injury  is  maiuly  iu  Northern  Ohio,  the 
northern  portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  a 
belt  of  adjacent  territory  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  Mississippi  and  Lalce  region 
mm  »ff(Bot£d  muoh  more  eerionsly  thau  the  Missouri  Valley. 

Ag^^|  Chftniberlain  roporfes  for  Ohio  that  "three  froste  have  killed  nearly  ftU  corn 
ffdiage  \\\  Ohio;  damage  iu  north  half  very  heavy,  iu  south  half  light,  except  as  to 
fodder.    The  per  cent,  of  dj^maffe  for  the  State  is  at  least  80.'' 

Agent  Kinard  rej^orts  for  Indiana:  "Some  serious  damage  is  reported  from  Ihe 
northern  division,  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  iu  some  counties.  Yrost  is  not 
general  in  central  division,  damage  abon^  5  per  cent,  in  a  few  counties.  There  are 
no  serious  reports  from  the  southern  division.'' 

Affopt  Fisher  s^ys  thQ  injury  to  corn  in  Illinois  is  confined  to  low  grounds  in  the 
north  tbfrd  of  the  state,  and  that  the  damage  in  that  section  is  about  15  per  cent,  of 
tlie  promise  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  Minnesota  agent,  Mr.  Young,  reports  that 
50  Ber  cent.  t)f  th0  corn  of  Minuesota  is  damaged. 

Agent  Bayi^M  reimrts  for  pakota  that  ^'  the  frost  of  the  8th  appears  to  have  fallen 
in  spots,  and  in  some  localities  corn  is  badly  injured.  The  damage  is  slighi;  proba- 
bly 20  per  cent,  of  the  com  in  the  Territory  is  injured." 

The  damage  is  great  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  especiaUy  serious  on  low  lands 
where  the  plant  was  very  immature.  In  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  com 
has  been  iujnred  by  frosts.  The  extent  of  hyury  to  the  general  crop  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  at  present,  but  may  reduce  the  general  average  four  points,  which 
will  mean  four-fifths  of  a  full  crop,  or  about  23.2  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  future 
should  verify  this  estimate,  the  crop  will  aggregate  1,600,000,000  bushels  in  round 
numbere,  or  substantially  the  same  as  that  or  last  vear,  though  the  soft  com,  wliich 
was  abundant  last  year,  would  be  in  larger  proportion  this  year,  and  therefore  of  l^ss 
intrinsic  value.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  VjUU^IC 
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Tliis  predictiou  was  fuUy  verilied  in  the  final  record  of  the  cropy 
5vhich  showed  1,551,066,895  bushels,  and  the  rate  of  yield  22.7  boshels 
per  acre,  about  3  per  cent.  less  than  the  indications  reported  by  the 
Press  Association  within  two  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  destruc- 
tive frostB  of  September. 

WHEAT. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  the  wheat  area  harvested  in  1883  of  over 
6(K),000  acres,  though  the  April  returns  indicate<l  a  small  enlargement 
of  the  breadth  of  winter  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall.  More  ^an  a  million 
acres  were  either  plowed  up  or  abandoned  as  the  returning  spring  re- 
vealed the  injury  done  by  frost. 

Condition  of  winter  wheat  was  loWer  than  in  1881,  and  in  May  indi- 
cated a  reduction  in  product  of  77,000,000  bushels.  The  expectation 
was  fully  realized,  The  recorded  estimates  of  the  harvest  of  the  two 
years  were  504,185,470  and  421,086,160  bushels,  respectively,  though 
the  yield  of  spring  wheat  was  good  and  the  area  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  tendency  in  the  spring-wheat  region  is  towards  decrease  of  bres^th 
in  the  older  settlements,  and  increase  in  the  new  lands.  A  decline  in 
yiehl  soon  follows  the  imperfect  cultivation  and  weeds  of  the  pioneer 
wheat-fields.  The  production  of  wheat,  winter  and  spring,  was  below 
an  average,  the  rate  of  yield  being  11.6  oushels  per  acre,  on  a  reduced 
breadth.  With  ajoss  of  83,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious crop,  there  was  still  nearly  enough  for  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, leaving  a  large  surplus  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  old  wheat  of 
1882  carried  over. 

OATS. 

The  substitution  of  spring  oats  for  winter  wheat  helped  to  increase 
the  area  in  this  cereal,  which  is  estimated  at  20,324,962  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  two  million  acres.  The  season  was  much  more  fiAVor- 
able  for  o^ts  than  for  wheat,  and  the  ^aeld  per  acre  was  fully  as  large 
as  in  1882,  while  the  product  was  larger  by  83,000,000  bushels.  The 
abundance  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  average  price  from  37.5  cents 
to  33  cents  per  bushel. 

BARLEY. 

This  cereal,  of  which  a  supply  is  never  grown  in  the  States,  was 
increased  slightly  in  area,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  21.1  bushels  per 
acre,  an  aggregate  as  estimated  of  50,136,097  bushels.  The  crop  main- 
tained a  comparative  high  condition  through  the  season. 

RTE. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  area  of  rye,  from  2,227,880  to 
2,314,754.  The  season  was  less  favorable,  and  the  rate  of  yield  was 
reduced  from  13.4  bushels  to  12.1  per  acre,  and  the  product  ftt)m 
29,960,037  to  28,058,583  bushels.  It  was  affected  by  conditions  unfk- 
vorable  for  wheat,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

This  crop,  which  is  grown  mainly  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  late  in 
the  season,  was  affecte<l  disastrously  by  the  irosts  of  September.  The 
reduction  in  the  product  liarvest4^d  was  from  11,019,353  bushels  in  1882 
to  7,668,954  in  1883. 
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POTATOES. 

The  largest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  growu  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  in  1883.  With  a  small  enlargement  of  area  the  yield  ad- 
vanced from  78  to  91  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  product  of  208,164,425 
bushels,  or  thirty-eight  millions  in  excess  of  the  previous  crop.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  a  series  of  years,  as  estimated  and  recorded, 
is  84  bushels. 

The  effect  of  last  year's  abundance  was  to  reduce  the  price  from  57 
cents  for  the  previous  crop  to  42  cents. 

HAY. 

A  marked  increase  of  area  in  meadows  was  reported  of  over  three 
millions  of  acres,  and  the  conditions  so  unfavorable  to  wheat  were  es- 
pecially advantageous  to  grass.  The  yield  was  therefore  increased  fh)m 
1.18  to  1.32  tons  per  acre  and  the  product  was  the  largest  ever  reported^ 
40,864,009  tons. 

METEOROLOGICAL  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  j:here  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  for  early 
maturity  of  maize  in  the  belt  of  principal  production,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  summer  crops,  and  in  some  districts  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  planting  season.  The  study  of  the  inflcfence  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  on  production  is  important  in  explanation  of  the 
causes  producing  obvious  results,  and  the  following  tables,  compiled 
from  Signal  Service  records,  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
such  investigation. 

Average  rak^dH,  1883. 
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liower Ijalces  ............ 

3.08 

TJppeTl«akes  .,**■<■*,,,■,■,- 

a98 

Ex^meKorthwest 

a24 
a4r» 

2.  CO 

Northern  Slone .......... 

L20 

Middle  Slope:. 

L50 

Sontliem Alone    ......... 

Northern  Platean 

aoo 

0.78 

Middle  Platean 

Southern  Platean 

North  Padflo 

0.08 

ao4 

*0.'04* 

iLao 

1.76 

ass 

a4o 

L50 

a  18 
ao2 
asB 

1.94 

a  75 

aso 
aoo 
aoo 
a  15 

11.14 

a87 
a  10 

a58 
a  01 
ao8 
7.a 

4.88 

a68 

iii" 
a  08 
aoo 
ao7 
aoo 
a22 
a62 

a  16 
a78 
ao2 
a22 

7.67 
4.81 

a88 

a57 

L18 

a48 
ao4 
aoo 

L76 

a  18 

L22 

a  13 

Middle  Padfio 

0.21 

South  Pacific 

Mount  WaAbington,  N.  H 

Pike's  Pealc,  Colo 

Salt  I«ake  City,  Utah* 

aos 
aoo 
ail 
a  81 
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Avenuje  iemperatHre^  IBKt. 


I)i>trU'.t«. 


New  Eiicland 

Mitltlle  Atlaotio  Statue. . . 

South  Atlantic  Staton 

Florida  Peninsula 

KasternGnlf 

Western  Gulf 

Rio  Qrande  Valley 

Tenneasee 

Ohio  Valley 

Lower  XakM 

TTm>er  Lakes 

Extreme  North weat 

Upper  Miaaissippi  Valley 
Missouri  Valley 

Sorthem  Slope 
iddle  Slope 

Southern  itope 

Northern  riateaa 

Middle  Plateau 

Southern  PUteaa 

North  Pacific 

Middle  Paclflo 

Boutin  P8£iflo 

Mount  Wasliington,  N.  H 

Plke>Pert,0i5o,.. 

Saftl#)[eCity,TJtoh 


43.5 
50.1 
61.7 
74.2 
66.3 
67.4 
73.1 
6P.9 
54.4 
41.6 
40.1 
3S.5 
52.3 
50.8 
43.4 
60.7 
62.2 
45.5 
43.9 
6fi.3 
48.2 
54.9 

sao 

20.0 
12.1 


4.3.2 
50.6 
62.0 
72.4 
65.5 
66.9 
72.8 
69.6 
63.7 
48.9 
89.5 
37.3 
50.9 
48.2 
43.5 
51.6 
64.8 
48.3 
4a  5 
59.4 
50.2 
57.7 
61. 7 
20.6 
13.1 


54.8 
61.5 
G8.9 
70.0 
70.6 
72.3 
78.8 
6&2 
62.1 
5L6 
47.6 
47.6 
67.8 
65.5 
49.2 
68.5 
78.0 
56.0 
55.0 
66.2 
55.8 
61.2 
65.5 
34.0 
19.6 


55.1 
,«1.4 
70.0 
77.0 
73.3 
74.4 
77.7 
69.6 
65.9 
56.2 
52.6 
54.1 
63.9 
62.4 
63.9 
66.6 
73.4 
54.9 
57.0 
6a6 
54.9 
62.6 
67.2 
33.5 
22.6 


June. 

J 

c    . 

fi  c 

gj- 

9  >» 

"^ 

o 

o 

66.7 

64.4 

71.7 

70.5 

CROP  B8TIMATB8  FOR  1883. 

Table  shomng  the  product  qf  each  principal  crop  cf  the  aeveral  States  named,  the  yield  per 
acre,  the  total  acreage^  the  average  price  in  each  State,  and  the  value  of  each  crop  for  IS&, 


Products. 


Indian  com hnshels. 

Wheat do... 

do... 


Bye . 

0»t8 do. 

Barley ,... ...do... 

Bookwhet^t do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacoo pounds. 

Hjyr toua- 


Quantity 

produced 

in  1883. 


1,062.800 

614.800 

30,712 

2.665.000 
249.856 
346, 080 

8,219,296 


ToUl. 


KBW  HAMPBUIBB. 

Indian  corn bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwhoat do... 

Potatoes ^ do  .. 

Tohacoo poiaids. 

Hny • tins. 


Total, 


1, 214. 083 


Average 

yield  per 

i^^re. 


85.0 
14.2 
Its 
81.5 
23.0 
16.7 
116.0 


1.12 


1,368,500 

181, 700 

29,767 

1,033,000 

74,800 

74,290 

3, 489.  285 

14.-..  078 

697,400 


36.0 
15.8 
9.1 
34.8 
20.4 
16.3 
111.0 
1. 304. 0 


Number  of 

acres  in 

each  crop. 


Value  per 
bushel, 
pound,  or 


80,887 
43,268 
2.468 
84.^78 
10,675 
20.770 
70,866 


],  083, 958 


1, 347, 126 


4, 
31, 

608. 


725,792 


Digitized  by 


$0  83 
140 
96 
45 
80 
Si 
48 


10  56 


Total 
TalnatioiL 


1  38 
«8 
47 

81 
42 
43 

18 
10  75 


$ni,4m 


t8^IT8 

lBl65 

S.94l^iS 


lt.?4f.M7 


30,90,780 


List.  170 
aiQ.746 
17,183 
4i6^il0 
00^888 
4t,«00 
l,fiflSl93 

t^m 

«,4a^U4 


Goo 


•8 


a.aM.a4i 


ic 
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7V6/(?  shotcimj  ihc pro(fmt  ({f  each  jtyiucipal  trop,  iScJor  I8ri;i— Coutiiuiorl. 


I'rotlucta. 


JiMjian  eorn biialiols. 

Wheat a«  .. 

By© a\o... 

OkX^ tlj>. 


Barley do 

Buckwheat ilo 

PotatofiA tliJ 

Tobacco ponudn 

Hay ioD8.. 


ToUl. 


HABfUCHUSBTTS. 

JnAiaBCOTn buahels.. 

Wbeat do.... 

Bje ac... 

Oata do.... 

Barlay do.... 

Buckwheat ...do...*. 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco poiuid« 

Hay toua 


Total. 


BIIODK  IBI^SD. 

Indian  corn buahels. 

Wheat *\o... 

Bve do... 


dito do... 

B#rl^ do... 

Bnokwheat.... do  .. 

Potatoes , do... 

Tobacco ponnds. 

Hay tons. 


Total. 


Quantity 

IilU^lilttMl 

ill  IjSH'J. 


1,817,300 
a53,700 
«7,  h\% 

3.  U^,  600 
279,  214 
310,563 

4, 708,  060 


yh'lil  pol- 
ar ro. 


e2;;hcr«;,.    l^Tn'"'     ^«'"«^^«°- 


1, 148. 100 


2,039. 

19, 

422, 

724, 

77, 

62, 

4, 522, 

4, 038, 

766, 


31.0 
16.4 
13.8 
3i.C. 
24. 8 
17.6 
110.0 


58.023 
21.573 
6.322 
102.  aU> 
11,256 
17.685 
42.  c05 


1. 19  ;        904,  700 


1,225,:.59 


100 
700  , 
419 
000 
572  I 
415 
080  I 
278  ! 
885 


35.0 

16.7 

15.  0 

31.3 

23.9 

11.2 

120.  0 

1, 435. 0 

1.23 


414,800 

460 

15,  837 

179, 100 

21,206 

1,204 

845,18a 


81,708 


82.0 
15.3 
11.5 
30.4 
26.8 
9.6 
121.0 


1.15 


CONNECTICUT. 

Indian  com buahelM . 

WhsM» do... 

Bye do... 

Oats. 


ton. 


$0  75 
1  24 
00 
44 
77 
02 
42 


$1,43.5.667 

438.588 

78,764 

1.561.384 

214.  005 

I9i.  5fil 

1, 877.  mx 


9  60  I    11,021,700 


58.262 

1.180 

26,638 

aS.O'tS  ' 

.S,248  I 

5.  555 

37,084  i 

2.814  ' 

623. 484 


781, 063 


12,947 

:{0 

1,372 

6,8?<2 

808 

120 

0,985 


1  45 
82 
49 
82 
80 
.56 
1H.2 
16  40 


85 
1  40 
83 
48 
83 

a'> 

60 


71.  050 


16  50 


16,921,310 


1,031,280 
28,565 
340,  S84 

49.932 

2,532,36,5 

5:13.  053 

12.  576.  914 


18, 116, 862 


852, 165 

13,146 
8^608 
17,651 
1.023 
50T,1U 


1,348,182 


2, 325, 879 


Barley do — 

Bnokwheat do  — 

Potatoes do  — 

Tobacco ponnds.. 

Hay tons.. 


1.710,000 

32,  300 

441.  3U3  i 

1, 100,  700 

14.344 

89,206 

3, 625,  700 

»,  576,  824 

625,856 


Total. 


KBW  TOUK. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Bye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pouiidfl. 

Hay , tons. 


Total. 


KKW  .TEHPHV. 

Indian  com bnshels. 

Wheat ^ do... 

Uvo do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do  .. 

Tobacco lionmls. 

Hay f tons. 


Total. 


30.0 

15.8 

14.6 

20  0 

22.  U 

8.1 

100.0 

1, 176. 0 

1.10 


57. 101 

81 

2. 171 

1  25 

30,  3o2 

8i 

87.141 

48 

028 

75 

10,  977 

82 

86, 257 

53 

8,145 

13.5 

568,960 

16  80  1 

1,  sas,  100 

42,875 

361,868 

528, 336 

10,758 

73, 149 

1, 921, 621 

1,292,871 

9, 575, 597 


.]        751,580 


17,512, 
8,036, 
2,703. 

42, 071, 
8,649, 
2,360, 

38, 472. 
9.068. 
6,053, 


23.0 

10.3 

11.2 

31.  3 

24.2 

8,1 

1    96.0 

1,  667. 
1 


0 

22  I 


761,423 
7H0,  124 
241,085 

1,344.037 

357.662 

290,896 

400.768 

5. 440 

4, 962, 158 


73 
1  11 
72 
40 
75 
86 
89  I 
13  I 
10  50  I 


15, 102. 175 


12. 784. 

8,  eiB, 

1.946. 
16,828, 

0,486, 

2, 0.30, 
15,004, 

1. 178, 
63,  565, 


748 
560 
911 
145 
380 
943 
247 


9,144.783    1128,744,279 


9,715,100 
2,  OPS,  600 
l,02ri,976 
4,  265,  800 
4,198 
244,008 
4, 275,  857 


610, 751 


28.0 
13.4 
10.1 
32.6 
16.9 
7.0 
97.0 


1.20 


846.971 
154,000 
101,488 
130.873 
249 
85, 026 
44,U81 


508.959 


W  75 


821,647  22.086,71 


6.314,815 
2, 269. 900 

771.732 

1.706.820 

3,190 

220^147 
8, 351  7?1 


8, 897, 826 
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Table  skomng'  the  product  of  eadi  principal  crop,  fc,  for  1883 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity 
prodnced 
in  1883. 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Xamberof 

acres  in 
each  crop. 


Value  per 

bnsbel, 

pound,  or 

ton. 


Totel 
TaluatioB. 


PKIiNBYLVANIA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Kye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


37,857,400 
20,043,800 

4,049,695 

38,193,200 

578,496 

2,467,288 
16,185,440 
36,322,009 

3,286,286 


27.0 
13.2 
10.1 
30.6 
21.0 

9.8 

80.0 

,258.0 

1.20 


1,402,127 

1,518.474 

402, 219 

1,247,868 

27,556 

251,369 

202,318 

28,879 

2,738,572 


$0  67 
108 
70 
40 
73 
85 
45 
12 

10  45 


«2S.364,456 

21,647.304 

2,834.n« 

15.277.280 

422,802 

2.007,146 

7,288,448 

4,858,653 

34,842,689 


Total. 


7, 819, 882 


113,628,997 


DKLAWARR. 

Indian  com bushels. 

ATheat do... 

Kye do... 

Oats, do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay ., tons. 


8,822,200 

066,700 

6.669 

517,000 


18.0 
10.3 
7.9 
23.9 


212,346 

93,860 

840 

21,664 


50 

1  11 

60 

40 


1,911,100 

1,073,087 

4.001 

207,040 


6,515 
292,810 


16.2 
70.0 


428 
4,183 


4,888 

137,821 


56,513 


1.15 


49.14S 


13  00 


734,4 


Total. 


382,463 


4.072,354 


MARYLAND. 

Indian  com bnshela. 

Wheat  ..>•••.*<>.  ••■.......•..•■..••...  do. .. 

Rye do... 

Oato do... 

l^rley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes..... do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


16, 251, 200 

7, 677, 000 

314, 640 

2,028,800 

6,514 

117,800 

1, 656, 564 

31,570,793 

343,626 


23.5 
12.1 
11.3 
20.2 
20.4 
11.1 
7a  0 
778.0 
L20 


691,542 

626.200 
27,899 

100,  .123 
247 
10, 573 
21,288 
40,503 

286,355 


61 
1  06 
62 
39 
75 
80 
45 
06.5 
18  20 


8,288.112 

8,031,820 

196^077 

789,282 

4,885 

94,240 

745,454 

2.052.103 

4,535,868 


Total. 


1,804,970 


24,736^835 


VIBQINIA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oatii do... 

Biffley... do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton... bales. 


26,868,700 

8.352,800 

324.368 

6, 275, 600 

18,600 

169,065 

2, 443, 428 

67, 865, 972 

335,804 

17,300 


14. 

9. 

6. 
10. 
15. 
10. 
60. 
522. 

1. 


0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

31 


Total. 


NOBTB  CABOUNA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oata do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 

Total 


28,692,200 

4. 230, 800 

394,274 

5,142,000 

2,677 

49,036 

1, 312, 935 

29, 048, 213 

90,434 

398,200 


U.5 
5.9 
6.1 

a7 

10.1 

8.2 

65.0 

4iH.O 

1.15 

.38 


SOUTH  CABOLIM A. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do. 


Oats  ••..••....•••...*•*•■..* ......... .oo. . . 

Barley  .••••..•.•••..■•••...•.......•  ..do... 

Bue^heat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco..... pounds. 

Hay ...» tons. 

Cotton ., bale». 

Total.., 


11. 107, 800 

1,136,200 

32,832 

3,544,000 

•       18,223 


8.0 
5.2 
4.1 
9.8 
14.9 


179, 100 


50.0 


3,050 
469,600 


1.00 
.29 


1, 919, 190 
928,089 

50,335 

628,434 

1,211 

16.925 

35,412 
129,996 
284.656 

55,786 


1  05 
75 
47 
80 
78 
60 
08 
11  70 
42  50 


16,121.220 
8.770,440 

243,276 

2,949,532 

14,880 

131,871 
1,466,057 
5,429.278 
3,929,960 

735,250 


4, 050, 043 


39,791.764 


2.494, 
717, 
64. 
593, 


60, 

83, 

1,050, 


65 
1  17 

82 

51 

80 

75 

68 

12.5 
10  77 
43  50 


18,649,980 

4,950,038 

323,305 

2,622,420 

2,142 

36,777 

892,796 

8,631,027 

1,038,594 

17.321.700 


5, 091. 049 


49,488,727 


1,388,481 
218,500 

8,0U 
362,805 

1,224 


73 

1  30 

1  25 

63 

90 


8,108,694 
1,477,000 

41,040 
2;  282. 720 

16,401 


3,682 


85 


152.235 


3,050 
1,618,989 


13  00 
44  00 


39,650 
20.002,400 


3,004.675] !    ai,:30,20t 
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Table  akotoing  ike  produoU  of  each  principal  crop,  ^c,  for  1883— Continued. 


Piodnctf. 

QuMitity 
produced 
in  1888. 

Averaire 

yield  per 

acre. 

Number  of 
acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

bushel, 

pound,  or 

ton. 

Total 
valuation. 

GKOROIA. 
TndianooTD ■, hnahelii.. 

24.615.000 

2.574,900 

142,500 

7,018,700 

28.023 

a7 

5.1 
5.4 
9.0 
18.8 

3.829,415 

604,900 

20,654 

780,682 

1.666 

$0  67 

1  20 

1  16 

56 

100 

$16,492,653 

Wheat do.... 

Kve. ......do 

3,069,890 
105,370 

oate ::;:;;.:;;..;:::::. 

...............do.... 

3,930,472 

3^]ey 

...............do.... 

23,023 

RnAlcwhMkt 

Petatoea 

do.... 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

560^848 

61.0 

9.268 

86 

486.199 

Hay 

18.700 
752,600 

1.20 
.26 

15.583 
2,872,748 

13  50 
44  00 

252  450 

Cotton 

bales.. 

88.U0;000 

Total 

7,040.816 

67. 550. 047 

a)A. 

... bushels.. 

do.... 

FLOBJ 

Indian  corn 

-Wlieat       

3,390.200 

&5 

800,914 

83 

2,787,344 

Rye 

Oat« 

do.... 

3,505 
504,500 

4.9 

9.8 

737 
61.528 

'*"  iso 

79 

4.*e78 
398,555 

Barley                 

do.... 

Buckwheat  •......•.•.. 

.............. .do.... 

Potatoes 

do.... 

159.808 

88.0 

i,8ie 

90 

143,827 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

...bales.. 

CottonV.'.'.'""*V.ll*.^- 

283 
58,900 

L23 
.23 

230 
287.799 

18  00 
45  00 

3.679 
2,660,500 

Total 

712,024 

6,988,578 

iMA. 

bushels.. 

▲LABi 
Tndian  com. . .......... 

26.189,300 

1,487,500 

82,203 

4,517,300 

6,739 

11.6 
5.2 
5.4 
10.6 
10.6 

8;  277, 888 

276.460 

5.990 

427,109 

636 

64 

116 

130 

57 

100 

16,761,152 

-Wheat 

do.... 

1, 663, 125 

Hvft                       — . 

do 

38,044 

B»rl«y 

do.... 

do — 

do.... 

3.574,861 
6,739 

Potatoes  ■..•.■•■..••• 

do.... 

587,598 

66.0 

8.908 

90 

528,938 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

Hay 

14.712 
680.400 

1.30 
.24 

11,317 
2,610,420 

14  25 
44  60 

209,656 

Cotton      ...••••.....• 

bales.. 

28,082,800 

Total    

5, 618. 202 

49,825,805 

iipn. 

bushels.. 

MI88ISI 
Tndian  com...... ...... 

25.257,100 

247,500 

5.347 

8,142.400 

13.5 
5.0 
&0 

11.6 

1.870.002 

49,500 

884 

874.236 

63 
120 
1  30 

60 

15,911,973 

Wheat 

Kye 

OaU 

Barley 

Rnckwheat    — — -. 

••■.■•......•...do. ... 

do.... 

.......•••a..  ..CIO. .. . 

.............. ..do.... 

297,000 

6,951 

1,885,440 

P0tat<M*M           ,,T,,r-,--r-- 

................ do.. •• 

518.049 

63.0 

8.223 

85 

440,342 

pounds.. 

................ tons.. 

Hav          ............. 

18.643 
001,300 

135 
.40 

10.106 
2,278.821 

14  00 
44  00 

191,002 

Cotton 

bales.. 

39, 657, 200 

Total 

4.592,872 

68,889,908 

AlfA. 

bushels.. 

do..-. 



■* 

LOUIBl 

Indian  corn 

Wheat.. - 

13,130,600 

14.2 

924.698 

066 

8,666,196 

Kye 

do.... 

7,680 
475,000 

6.3 
13.9 

1.224 
84.006 

1  35 
65 

10.36H 

OttU 

Barley 

Rnck'whfiftt  «....   ..... 

do.... 

do.... 

308,750 

do.,.. 

Potatoes 

do.... 

449,625 

75.0 

6,905 

80 

350,700 

Tobacco  ............... 

pounds.. 

>•.......... ....tons.. 

Hay            

41,209 
490,200 

1.35 
.53 

80.526 
9B1.000 

18  25 
44  00 

546,019 

bales.. 

31,568,800 

Total 

1.928,483 

81, 458, 883 

A8. 

bushels.. 

TBX 

Tndian  oom  ......•.>.. 

68.146,300 

4,301.000 

57.855 

9,480,800 

127,030 

17.6 
&5 
11.5 
22.8 
17.0 

8,608,862 

5,040 
416.096 

60 
100 
106 

51 

edbyV3< 

87,887.780 

Wheat 

Rve 

do.... 

4,801,000 
60,748 

o^::::::;;:;;::.:.::. 

Barley 

..I..: do.-.. 

4,889,543 

430 
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Table  nhoHing  the prothut  of  eoch  principal  crop,  ^c.,/or  18d3>-<Jon tinned. 


Pjodact*. 

Quantity 

pltHltH'Ctl 

iul88X 

Average 

yield  ]>er 

acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

bushel. 

tM)und,or 

ton. 

ToUl 
Taloatios. 

Tex  A8— Continued. 
Buck  wbpat 

. .  bushels . . 

Poljitoep 

Tobacco 

do  ... 

..pounds.. 

492.900 

60.0 

8,215 

$0  90 

$443,  «10 

May 

Cotton 

. tons.. 

....bales.. 

107,249 
1, 118, 000 

1.38 
.37 

77.717 
3,034,022 

10  60 
44  00 

•'•i:iM:m 

40. 10^  000 

Total * 

7,663,815 

97.9S6^7t* 

..buiihels.. 
do 



AUKAX«A8. 

Indian  com 

Wheat 

30, 456, 500 

1, 416,  400 

27,027 

3, 225,  400 

17.5 
6.1 
6.1 

14.4 

1,740,872 

232.200 

4.419 

223,961 

53 

1  03 

95 

50 

16.141.945 

1,458,892 

25,676 

1,612,700 

Hye 

Uata 

Barley 

Buckwbcat 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Potatoea 

Totmcco 

Hav * 

do... 

..pounds.. 
.... .tons 

717,278 

1, 100, 000 

36, 385 

518,500 

62.0 
478.0 
1.40 
.44 

11,569 

2,300 

25.989 

1.188,545 

72 
8.7 
10  75 
44  00 

516,440 
95.760 
301  I3i> 

Cotton 

...balea.. 

22,814,000 

Total 

3,429,355 

43,056;48» 

..bnghels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

TENNR88BK. 

Indian  com 

64. 259, 000 

7, 408, 800 

190,190 

6, 997,  700 

45. 490 

29.674 

2,404,047 

28.688.602 

244,843 

810, 700 

20.0  • 

5.6 

i».3 
11.9 
14.6 

5.5 

63.0 

710.0 

L30 
.38 

3, 212, 952 

1, 323, 000 

35,779 

586,490 

3,112 

5,357 

38,169 

40  221 

188,341 

80^,602 

44 

92 
73 
38 
71 

ii 

06 
10  00 
43  00 

M,  273. 060 

•,816,096 

138,889 

2,650.126 

32,208 

13,860,100 

Wheal 

Hye 

Oats 

Barlev. 

do.... 

BacltWbcat    .     ......*.d......... 

..  .  do 

Potatoes .     ............>■•.■••■.. 

do  . 

Tobacco 

Ifny      ,4           ,         

..pounds.. 
.        ton's 

Cotton 

.-..bales.. 

Total * 

6,^,023 

56.406.528 

..bushels.. 
...  .do..-. 

.  . 

-  ..1 

WK8T  VIBOINUL 

Indian  corn 

-Wriieat  

14,294.000 

4, 257. 000 

149, 985 

2,020,300 

11, 731 

226,200 

2,264.958 

1, 952. 872 

279, 124 

24.3 
10.0 

8.6 
15.6 
20.9 

7.0 
87.0 
475.0 

1.20 

588,233 

425,700 

17;4lO 

129, 829 

561 

32.451 

26.034 

4,108 

232.603 

53 

1  08 
75 
40 

10.5 
8  40. 

7.575.820 

4,697,560 

112,489 

Kve 

do.... 

Oat<H -•• 

.;.;:ao.::. 

808.120 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

PoUtoes 

Tobacco 

Hay 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..pounds.. 
tons.. 

9,385 
180.060 

1,064,530 
205,052 

2.344,643 

Total 

1,456,929 

16,898,558 

..bushels.. 
do 



KE2m;CKT. 

Indian  com. 

Wheat.. •--. 

78,201,800 

9, 612, 600 

705, 104 

0,899,900 

4.-.O.  468 

11,353 

4, 256. 600 

171, 059, 155 

270,738 

24.0 

16.3 
22. 1 

9.4 
80.0 
743.0 

1.30 

3, 258, 410 

1,248,390 

90,787 

422,  628 

20.  .190 

1.213 

53, 195 

230.116 

208, 260 

42 
95 
68 
37 
69 
90 
43 

ao 

9  75 

32,844.750 
9, 131, 070 

Kye 

.....do.... 

•     479, 471 

Oats     ••.•••••...•■•.«•■.•......• 

do.... 

2.652,063 
310, 82:» 

Barley 

do-... 

Buckwheat 

do.... 

....do 

10.218 
1.820,90M 

Tobacco 

Hav                4 

..pounds.. 
tubs.. 

14,711.087 
2,639,696 

Total                  

1 

5,633.389 

64, 510, 892 

..bu!«hel8.. 
do.... 

1 

OHIO. 

73. 560, 000 

25, 884, 000 
282,240 

29,560,000 
938. 441 
180,  H)4 

16.452.31.-. 

29.  017,  i>3G 
3,  220.  342 

26.1 

lao 

9.0 
.TJ.9 
1B.0 

8.3 
99.0 
932.0 

1.40 

2,818,480 

2,588,400 

31,245 

871,250 

58,562 

21,891 

166,185 

32,128 

2, 300, 244 

47 
99 
60 
35 
75 

no 

40 

08 

950 

34.573,200 

-Wheat         • 

26,625.160 

Ilv«    ....  ................••••••■ 

do.... 

100.344 

oiSr::::::::::;;:;i":™'!"::: 

do.... 

10,346.000 

Barley 

Buckwheat  ......•...•...•.-••••• 

do.... 

do.... 

703,831 

M2,724 

6,580.026 

3,395.803 

30.593,240 

PotatoeH 

Tobacco 

llay 

do.... 

..pounds.. 
tons.. 

Tptal 



8.888,885 

111.150,337 

Digitized  by  VjOiJV  IC 
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Tabte  9howin(f  ih4  prothui  of  each  priinipnl  inip^  ifc, /or  li^'^iJ— rnntiniteil. 


Prwlui  tH. 


IiKliAfi  ooro . 

WbMt 

By© 

OaU 

BAriiT 

BuekwboAt. 
PoUtees . 


do. 
Uo.... 

.flO... 

rt».... 

Ho... 

Tob«oco iwmnil«..| 

Hay Ions..' 


.bui«hrlH..'  21.  Hi.  300 

.«|ii t  'A«ll,OW 

221,705 

30, 001, 300 

1,079,136 

244,  858 

11,811,970 


at  If. 

23.5 
14.0 
9.9 
34.6 
21.0 

I.  o 

83.0 


I'rtfb  crop. 


Pll,  IfiS 

1,  im,  :h)0 
51,  .in 

32,  Kii 
142.  313 


Total 
I'oxinl.  or   valurftiou. 


1,767,041 


1.38  :    1,280,890 


$0  52 
06 
02 

;{.'» 

G5 
86 
41 


$11,134,396 

24, 010, 500 

l:t7, 457 

7,021.456 

701,438 

210. 678 

4,  »4t,  Oil 


d30    I    16. 43%  061 


Total . 


4,807,888    64,407.856 


IndlAiiooiii..* bnsbvla...  05,020,000 

WbMt do....,  28,447,800 

ft^# do...  '        **""  "••' 

Otttii do... 

Barley do  .. 

Buokwboat do... 

PoUtOM * do. 


Tobacco jiounds., 

Hay tons. 


Total 


ILLI.^OIB. 

Indian  eom bn«bcl«. 

Wheat do  .. 

By© do  - 

Uata Uo... 

Barley. do... 

Bookirheat •• do... 

PotatOTM do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay 4...* tons- 


230,  743 

21, 3<M.  100 

340,050 

70,784 

*,  in,  010 

8,  471, 240 
1. 876, 395 


27.0 

ia4 

P.  9 
20.7 
21.6 

&7 

90.0 

714.0 

1.46 


3,  .Ml,  482 

41 

2,  735, 370 

95  1 

2.5.  2.58 

65 

717.560 

■.f> 

15.792 

55 

8,158 

90 

94.180 

33 

11.863 

7.5 

1. 285, 339 

850  1 

39.204,2M 
27, 0^,  410 

6,817.312 

187,536 

63,706 

2,79^,413 

63^343 

15.951.058 


Total 


wi8cox«nf. 

ladiaaeorn bnsbels. 

VThmi «lo... 

Ky© do... 

()atf do... 

Barley. do... 

Hiickwheat do.... 

]*otat«e« do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay..... tons.. 


203,  786.  .500 

22. 150.000 

5, 000, 040 

102,  7^0,  iKM» 

876. 525 

114.010 

12,978,440 

3.155,462 

4.270,062 


25.0 
10.0 
15.7 

3(11 
20.1 

ae 

92.0 

656.0 

1.45 


570, 
604. 
396. 
502, 
061. 
177. 
127, 
743, 
354 


100 
900 
.IW 
700 
272 
702 
012 
828 

8a5 


21.0 
12.3 
14.0 
30.4 
24.1 
5.5 
02.0 
450.0 
1.40 


8, 435,  Oil 


8, 151,  463 

2,215,000 

324,  870 

2, 848,  555 

43.  520 

16.072 

141.070 

5,670 

2. 944. 870 


40 
02 
.54 
27 
55 
89 
36 
06 
7  25 


16,691,600 


1. 122, 826 
1.593,900 

170,  908 

1,331,  .192  , 

r.l.088 

32,171 

110,M86 

U%7.50 

1. 682, 025 


48 
88 
TiO 
31 
55 
75 
33 
11 
7  00 


92,844,951 


81. 514. 890 

20.378,060 

2, 753, 806 

27, 750, 60O 

483.089 

101.477 

4,672,238 

252,437 

30. 957, 050 


168, 863, 197 


Total 6,.307,830 


11,3181,004 

17,2S2.812 

1.1M!2«5 

12,555.837 

3, 3;{3. 700 

133  344 

3, 342, 21 1 

6:;t,82l 

16, 483, 845 


06, 249, 390 


lodiaiicorn basbels..    15, 124,H)0  20.8    ' 

Wbeat do..     33,7:3.imh)  13.0 

Rje do. ...I        466.867  14.8 

Oiits do...     31.447..*rtH»  .U.  I 

Barley do...  >    7.27j;,04o  22.0 

BuckWbeat do  ..  i         :hi,;u^  .5.3 

Pnlato©* do  ..  I     5,839,00»J  KM.O 

Tobacco pounds 1. 

Hay Ions..     2,054.888  l.:i5 


727. 1.55 

2,  597.  040 

3!.  440 

M!».  JOO 

3lM,  270 

.•.8i3ud 


43 

SO 
50 
28 
47 
":: 
27 


6.  .503, 664 

27.018,560 

233,431 

8.805,300 

3.4I9.rJl» 

22.  Hi;j 

1,  57«;  5J0 


1..''22. 13 


4  *«> 


Total. 


IOWA. 

IiHllan  com bushels. 

Wb««t do... 

Rye do... 

OaU do... 

Barley do  .. 

Buckwheat do... 

Potato©© do  .. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay  Ions 




_^^=_ 

160,629,000 

24.3 

27.  518,  800 

11.3 

1,  4n3.  078 

11.9 

68.  403,  60O 

34.1 

4.  ••IK.  348 

21.9 

I:r./J7» 

ao 

I.3,216,^68 

08.0 

fi.21iV.H>C 


6,  0W>.621 
2,  4,'!5,  300 

12.^  .-.22 
2,  <H)5.  569 

211,  42H 
17.014 

134.866 


32 
28  I 


0.  216.  99G 


5H.  82<>,  3Mi 


51.  2S  1.280 
22.01.5,04»i 

020.  ir.'. 

17.78|.y;jr, 

2. 0*?7. 2.-.7 

108.216 

3,700.723 


4.  372,  mo 


1.30       3.30.1,730 


Total ' 15,271,0.50 


I- 


4  W       10.  on.  821 
120,284,3011 
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Table  showing  the  product  of  eachprinoipdl  crop,  ^o*,Jor  1883— Con  tin  aed. 


Prodaots. 

QuMtity 

produced 

in  1683. 

Arenige 

yield  per 

acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 

each  crop. 

Value  per 

boshel. 

poond,  or 

ton. 

Total 
raloation. 

MIB80UBX. 

....boshels.. 

161.655^000 

23,819,300 

570,851 

aO,  874. 200 

179.982 

63,756 

6,585,570 

10,540,000 

1,400,021 

27.6 
10.1 
1L2 
28.7 
22.8 
11.1 
86.0 
684.0 
1.26 

5.878,364 

1^358.350 

51,076 

1,057.422 

8.080 

5,728 

75,995 

15,400 

1.120,017 

$0  35 

88 

55 
•    25 

50 

75 

40 

08w5 
650 

$56. 679, 2^0 

20.960.964 

313.  MK 

7,508.530 

89.99t 

47,817 

2,614,228 

895,900 

9. 100. 137 

Wheat 

Bye., 

Oats 

Barley , 

Buckwheat 

Potatoeo    ...       ..  u  ....... 

do.... 

do — 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Tobaooo 

Hay 

poands.. 

torn.. 

Total 

10,670,432 

98,195.823 

....bnehela.. 

KAHBAB. 

Indian  conir---T.rrTTT-.T.--TT-. 

172,800,900 
26.851,100 
4,583,500 
27.560.000 
347.490 
27,720 
6,861.520 

86L7 
17.5 
17.0 
Sft4 
1&5 
9.2 
80.0 

4.708.473 

1,584,350 

269,280 

699,476 

18,794 

2.999 

79,519 

26 
78 
37 
21 
40 
84 
62 

44.988.234 

20.943,858 

1.696,895 

5^787.600 

138;  996 

28,285 

8, 807, 890 

Wheat  ...«.•.■..••... -• 

do.... 

Ky© 

Oats 

Barley 

Baokwheat 

Potatoee 

Tobaooo.............. 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

.....poanda.. 

Hay 

tons.. 

5,075,000 

1.45 

3,500,000 

8  75 

19,081.250 

Total ^ 

10.812,891 

95.867.108 

....boBhels.. 
...••..do.... 
..••••..do.... 
...•••••do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.......do.... 

Indian  com — 

Wheat — 

Rye .• 

o£t» - 

Barley 

Baokwheat 

Potatoee.. i.. 

101.278,900 

27,481,800 

1.026,080 

21.680.000 

8.628.880 

20.808 

8.467,124 

86.0 
15.5 
16.0 
40.0 
22.1 
30.3 
82.0 

2,813,803 

1,772,990 

64,176 

640,161 

168,800 

2,029 

42,282 

24 
76 
36 
20 
87 
80 
30 

24.306.966 
1%  236. 916 
859.128 
4.82<;0M 
1,840.886 
16.646 
1,040,137 

Tobaooo - wi 

■■■■.poands.. 

Hay 

tons.. 

1.128.601 

1.50 

749,067 

860 

3,9S2.6W 

Total •« 

6,147,808 

64,55».W7 

....bashels.. 

.....••.. 

CALIFORinA. 

Indian  com »,..,, t»»,,»t-,-,--tt 

2.464.800 
86,822,000 
209,587 
1,826,600 
10,135,854 
25,806 
4.440,906 

24.5 
13.0 
7.0 
25.8 
16.2 
22.2 
8L0 

100,607 

2.794,000 

29.813 

70,858 

625,496 

1.161 

54,ffl6 

86 

1  00 

96 

68 

63 
90 
60 

3,o96,oeo 

86.323,000 

190.108 

1.060^428 

2.664.644 

Wheat 

Bye 

Oat» 

Barley 

Baokwheat 

Potatoee... 

do.... 

do.... 

.......do.... 

........do — 

do.... 

Tobacco 

.....poaods.. 

Hay : 

tons.. 

1,307,045 

1.G0 

871,368 

12  60 

16,388.063 

Total 

4.548,126 

65,087.036 

....bushels.. 
do.... 

I_ll!_!.^^ 

OUEOON. 

Indian  corn 

Wheat 

129,300 

13.122.400 

19.026 

4,211,800 

885,060 

8,150 

94L120 

23.5 
16.5 
14.5 
24.6 
26.9 
16.0 
80.0 

5.504 

705.300 

1,812 

170.993 

32.857 

610 

11,764 

75 
90 
85 
53 
65 
90 
70 

96,976 

11,810,160 

16,173 

2,232,254 

675.280 

7.335 

658,784 

Rye. ...... ••...•••.••.. 

do.... 

UftU 

Bariey 

Baokwheat 

Potatoee 

Tobacco  .- 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

Hay 

315,210 

1.55 

208,361 

12  75 

4.018,928 

Total 

1.221.601 

19.415,897 

V 

....bushels.. 

' 

■-I- 

HKVADA. 
TntliAn  <vtm . 

21,100 
89,200 

S4.9 
1&3 

847 
6,424 

40 
1  10 

8  440 

Wheat 

.■••....do.... 

100.120 

Bye 

Oata 

Barley 

do.... 

.......do.... 

212.100 
458.640 

28.9 
20.6 

7,344 
22,270 

60 
80 

127,26«» 
866.912 

Buckwheat 

........do.... 

Potatoee... 

do.... 

415,815 

95.0 

4,377 

75 

311. 861 

Tobacco         .    ....           .... 

> . . .  pounds 

Hay 

tons.. 

129,487 

1.55 

83,540 

13  25 



1.715,703 

Total 

123,802 

2.639,296 

= 
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TdbU  $hawin0  ike  product  of  each  principdl  orop,  4^yfoT  1883— Continued. 


Prodncti. 

prodnoei 
In  1888. 

Average 

yield  per 

aora. 

17nmberof 
each  crop. 

ponnd,  or 
ton. 

Total 
Talni^ioB. 

TiMlian  forn . . 

COLOBADO. 

...., initKU 

582,100 

2,894.000 

81.046 

1,209,000 

157,060 

2&0 
21.0 
17.4 
29l8 
2&9 

21,287 

114,000 

1.788 

41,250 

61064 

10  85 
06 
80 
60 
75 

$462,286 

2,296,240 

24,887 

725.400 

117,810 

Wh©»t 

Rye 

Oite 

B^w  

•  •s ••••••••  ...•••■••..•a.llW.  ••. 

•■••«•••• ■■••■>.•«••• ••••uO... • 

. a.  a«aaaa a ■•••*•■••••••  a. uO.  ... 

Buckwheat .. 

...do 

PotalOM 

Tobaooo.a-a.a 

•  a^^Bawaaa  avaaaa  aaaaa*  .  .CIO.  a*  . 

,.7?. ponnda.. 

506,615 

86.0 

6,.969 

66 

829;  286 

Haw 

^ tone.. 

114,506 

1.40 

81,789 

18  60 

1.54^818 

Total... 

272,182 

6^486. 626 

bnahela.. 

aa.aaa.a 

'*""*•■" 

54,700 
222,200 

6,'000' 

880.775 

20.0 
14.0 

""ii'o" 

18.7 

2.786 
15.810 

240* 

17,718 

86 
105 

6' 

78 

47.042 
288,810 

8.'730 

241,466 

WlMaft 

:;a..a.a.a.V.a.a.aaa..??So!.;: 

Rya — 

Oata • 

do.... 

Barley 

Bnekirheal .. 

aaaaaaaa.aaa.  •>••••....  ..do.... 

Potatoeax<.«.a 

52,986 

62.0 

1.016 

80 

42,840 

Tobaooo...... 

ponnda.. 

a tone.. 

Hay 

10,710 

.85 

12.000 

IB  00 

189.280 

Total... 

50.117 

• 

707.  U7 

DAK0X4. 

..-.buehela.. 

...aaa      .a. 

Indian  oorn.. 
Wlieat..*...* 

4,915,056 

16,128,000 

17?  167 

9^000,000 

781.018 

2.931 

1,265,856 

18.2 
16.0 
21.7 
42.9 
28.5 
5.8 
108.0 

270.058 

1,008.000 

8.014 

210.000 

81,100 

668 

12.285 

46 
72 
55 

28 
40 
90 
30 

2,211,776 

95^792 

21820.000 

292.406 

2.688 

879;  607 

By* 

Oata 

.8a....aaaaaaaaaaaa  aaa  a  a. QO.  aa. 

Bariey 

Baokwheat.. 
Potatoea 

•  aaaaaaaaaaaa  aaaa  aa  aaaaaaUO.a  .. 
aa.aaa.aa.aa.aaa.aaa.aaa  .UW.  a  a. 

do.... 

Tobacco 

a« ponnda.. 

tone.. 

Hay 

585.200 

1.40 

418,000 

875 

2.194,500 

Total... 

1,958,010 

19, 80^  on 

IDAHO. 

bnahela.. 

Indian  com.. 

82.500 
682.500 

18.204 

1,140,000 

889,591 

20.0 
1&3 
18.1 
87.4 
28.4 

1,627 
44,687 

1,018 
80.450 
11,977 

90 
90 
90 
67 
75 

29^250 
614.250 

11,086 
649.800 
254.098 

Wheat .. 

Rye 

Oata 

a dO.aa. 

Bariey 

Backwheat .. 

do." 

Potatoea 

Tobaeoo 

ponnda.. 

269,280 

102.0 

2;  640 

72 

198.882 

Hay 

r-tona.. 

65.620 

1.80 

50.400 

800 

524.160 

Total... 

142,794 

2,278,000 

MONTAKA. 

......bnahela.. 

******"** 

Indian  corn.. 

10,040 
942,000 

'"i'2io,'ooo' 

50,182 

20.0 
16.8 

*"*37.'6  * 
25.8 

602 
67.796 

82.*206' 

1,945 

90 
92 

68* 

78 

9;  086 
866,640 

70i.'806 

36.688 

Wheat 

Rye.- 

Oata 

Barley 

Backwheat .. 

a*";.".'.'ii!"a;!";™;'."dS:::! 

Potatoea  .••.. 

do.  .. 

270,876 

106.0 

2,575 

70 

189,268 

Tobacco 

Hay 

tone.. 

110,664 

1.20 

92.220 

10  50 

1.161,972 

Total.. 

187.288 

2.965,844 

HBWIOXICO. 
bnahela 

Indian  com. . 

980,100 
977.900 

""i9i,'800* 
58,913 

20.0 
16.0 

"*'i7.'o"" 

20.4 

46.506 
66.193 

ii,'760* 

2.887 

83 
105 

" oo" 

•60 

771.988 
1.028k  796 

ii9."880 
47.180 

w  neas  •.••••• 

Rye 

Oata 

«aaa^aaa.a.aaaa..aa..aa..ClO*... 
aaaaaaaa...a.a..aaa  aaaaaaUO.  ... 

Barley 

Backwheat .. 

PotAtoee 

do.,  a. 

82,180 

70.0 

459 

100 

82,130 

Tobacco 

ponnda.. 

tona.. 

Hay 

18,860 

L20 

11.550 

1100 

152,460 

Total... 

138.855 

2.150.878 

28  A— '84 
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Table  ihowing  fhi^  products  ^  each  prindpat  eropf  i^c^for  iSS^-^ootinued. 


Pfoduetft. 


UTAH. 

Indian  corn bnahela. 

Wheat * do  .. 

RSre.,« ri«., , ^....do... 


Rye 


it* - ^ .do. 

BiitUy .« ^ do... 

Bnokwheal 4.. do... 

PoUtOea  .«.<«••• .4 do... 

Tobao«o.«.«..*......*b poiinda. 

Buy « ..4 tonB. 


TotaJ. 


WAiuraoTOM. 

Indian  oorn «...« bnabals. 

Wbtet do... 

Rya ..do... 

Oat«» do... 

Rarlay..... do... 

Bnokwhaat d«t... 

PoUMea do... 

Tobaooo pounda. 

Hay i tons. 


Total. 


WTOMnro. 

Indian  oorn...^ « bnabelt. 

Wheat....* do... 


Rye.  4 4. do 

Oati .-.do. 

Btrby do... 

Bookwheat..* do... 

Potatoas ...«. do... 

Tobacco 4 ponndt. 

Bay tons. 


Total. 


Quantity 

pradticad 

in  1688. 


280,100 

1.579,400 

211,821 

640,000 

K06.300 


M»,416 


174,720 


61,400 
3,182,700 

28,1»» 

S)480<400 

071,064 


1, 008, 530 


2M,450 


26,500 


ArerRjfe  ,  Namberof 
yield  per      acre«  in 
acre.       each  crop. 


21.0 
19.0 
10.8 
22.7 
84.5 


104.0 


1.40 


110.0 


1.60 


15.2 


03, 000  I        30. 0 


104,500 


21,450 


loao 


1.30 


Yaliieper 

bnshel. 

pound,  or 

ion. 


1.3,340 
83.130 
2.290 
24,060 
12. 114 


0,129 

m.'eoo' 


268,763 


23.0 

2,672 

18.7 

170,200 

16.6 

1,896 

89.7 

(^540 

32.7 

20,662 

#0  88 
02 
80 
57 
67 


72 


9.128 
'i68,'800' 


434,785 


1,74T 


2,100 


1,046 


16,600 


21,393 


56 


13  00 


98 


13  00 


Total 
▼alaatioa. 


f246.488 

1,453.048 

18,857 

311,220 

106,565 


663,560 


638,992 


8,540,170 


55^200 
2,706.295 

90,886 

1.861,280 

422, 776 


S6l.t48 
'6,'26i,*i50 


8^408^168 


25,970 
'37,' 600 


71.060 

'tri'ioo 


413,1 


SHmmwyfor  took  State,  ihowing  the  prodMt,  the  area,  and  ike  value  of  each  crop  namedj 

for  1883. 


Atatoa  and  Tenitoriea. 


falfip -- 
6W  UjimpAljlre 
rmioiit  . .  .  -  - . 
MAAiiitdmni^t  tJ< ........... 

Rliodfl  lAliiiid  -  - 

DonawiUciit .... 

lft*TorlE.. 

MawJaney.. ........ 

FRntitylTante........ 

DtlAVat^..* *^.* 

Hsryland,.... 

VlTSlnin..,., 

Korrb  (?aniUiia...... 

IktuibCjirultDa....... 

Oforrta  .....,-,„.,. 

flartdft ...^.^.... 

iltiilmntA  ............ 

|li»UNJpp1^-... 

gptiltlAoa 

Tasta ............... 

Arkwiiias.. .....>...* 

T|aiiMi(M«i«        .—.... 

WMt  V I  rjeJnta  *, , . ,  „ 

Obifl......,., 

tiidiaiiM  .... 

|i|»mif»    .,  . 

\\  i*cvmr*'m  ., 
UitLBctoti.. 


Cofn. 


Basbels. 


17. 

l<t, 

u, 
3. 

m, 


3m,ri«o 

4U,90i> 

710, 000 

MZ  700 
7lft.  TOO 
^■7. 100 
822.300 
25).  200 

!BKr,200 
1*17,  l»00 

lMt,*»0 

ii^7,  urn 
150,000 

iio,:ioo 
«:«.  t4Hy 


Acres.         Value. 


^.ft67 
34,  Oil 

i%m7 
s7, 001 

7^1,435 
HO,  »7l 
U402,]aT 
312,846 
flOUMS 

2.404.07- 

em,  DJ4 

021,008 
1,7*0,  riT^ 

.1,^ft\41fl 

rill,  16.1 
:,  Ml,  492 


Wbaat. 


6s:i.4iw 

1,122.1711 
1,435, 667 

3SS.  1/ir. 

1,  m:\  im 

IS.  784. 27 1 
C.3l4,lijr> 

1.  mi.  100 

ifl,m»22fi 
iSi04P,oao 

S,  787,3^1 
76,761,1^ 

i.%oii,»;ti 

6,«6ai90 
S7.  m,  T80 
16, 141,  945 

2a  :rTS.  WOO 

7,  ,\7\,  m^ 

.T4,.'*73»!W*  I 

11,134.^^1 
;e*,l!04,»0ii  ' 


Buabela. 

Aoraa. 

Value. 

614,806 

43,263 

860.690 

1«1,700 

11,500 

250,746 

3;VJ,  700 

21,573 

486,568 

19,700 

1.180 

'28,565 

460 

30 

644 

34.300 

2,171 

48.875 

8, 03.5, 200 

780.124 

8. 919^072 

2,063.000 

154,000 

2.268.960 

20,043,800 
906,700 

1,518,474 
93,860 

21,647.304 
1.07i097 

7,577.000 

626,200 

8, 031. 620 

8,352.800 

928;  089 

8.770.440 

4,230.800 

717.100 

4,950.086 

1.136.200 

218.500 

1.477.060 

2, 574, 900 

504,900 

3.069,860 

1,437,500 

276,450 

1,653.126 

247,600 

49.500 

•297.000 

4, 301. 000 

8<'-  r^'Jii 

4.301,000 

1,410.400 

23 -\  :^o/j 

1.458.892 

7. 408,  800 

1.32-1. 'NXi 

6,616.006 
4.597.560 

4.  ?.'i7.  000 

42-'  Ti'i' 

9,  €12, 000 

1,24- :^'"i 

9^131.970 

r*.  884.  000 

2.5{^  ■Jj'ii 

26.62S,1C0 

A  on.  000 

1.78^1.  '-'1 

S4. 010. 680 

!».  447. 800 

2.73-  ;:i? 

27,025.410 

rj.150.000 

2,21  .    - 

90,378.000 

10. 604. 900 

l.fl8:."rpn 

17.252,312 

33,773.200 

2,56:, U40 

37,618,660 
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SHmm^trffJhr  ench  Sfaiey  thouing  the  prpdnct,  the  «re«,  Mnd  the  r«fw,  <f-o.— Continued. 


Staton  auU  Ten  itui  ien. 


Iowa 

MiMoori 

Kadmm.... *.*••. 

Kebmska 

California 

Orogon  

KoTada 

(;oloni<lo 

AfiMfta , 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

Now  Mexico 

ruh 

Washington 

Wvoming , 

Indian  Tarritorj. 


I 


Corn. 


Basbels.     '     AcrcA.  Value. 


Wheat 


Biithels.    I     AcfM.     !     Value. 


Total. 


im,  629, 000 

161,655.000 

172,800.DC0 

101,278,000 

2,464,800 

129,300 

21,100 

532,100 

54,700 

i  915, 055 

32,500 

10,040 

980,100 

280,100 

61,400 


1.551,066,896 


6,960,621 

5,878,364 

4,708,47n 

2,813.309 

100.607 

5..'i04 

847 

21,287 

2,736 

270.058 

1,627 

502 

46,506 

13,340 

2,672 


$J4, 281, 280 

I  r«,  379. 250 

44.928,284 

24.306,936 

2,095,060 

96,976 

8.440 

452,285 

47,042 

2.211,775 

29,250 

9,086 

771,968 

246,488 

55,200 


68,301,889 


658,051,485 


27, 518, 800 

23, 819. 300 

20. 851, 100 

27,481,300 

36,322,000 

18,122,400 

99,200 

2,894,000 

222,200 

16,128,000 

682,500 

942,000 

9n,900 

1,579,400 

3,182,700 

26,500 


421,086,160 


2, 435, 300 

2,  35R,  350 

1,  534, 350 

1,772,960 

2,794,000 

795,300 

5,424 

114,000 

15.810 

1,006,000 

44,667 

57.796 

65.195 

63,130 

170,200 

1.747 


$22,015,040 

20, 960, 984 

20,  943, 8:»8 

19, 286, 910 

36,322,000 

11, 810. 160 

109,120 

2,298,240 

333,310 

U.  612. 160 

614.250 

866^610 

1,626,795 

1.453,048 

2,706,205 

26,970 


36.4»,508    888,648^272 


SumfMrjffor  ewih  State^  thtfwing  iheproduttf  the  arM,  und  the  vahi$,  ^.— Continiied. 


Btatea  and  Tenitoriea. 


Rya. 


BnaheU. 


Aoroa. 


Valoa. 


Bnaheli. 


Aeno. 


▼illM. 


Maine 

Newfiampahire.. 

Vermont 

Maaaacbn8«tt« 

Rhode  IsUnd....: 

Connecticut  » 

Hew  York 

New  JecMy 

PennayWania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Cftrolinft. .. 
8onthCftroiin* ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MisalMippi 

LottlaimBa 

Texas  

ArkanBM 

Teoneaaea 

West  Virginia.... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan .m. 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Wiaoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiteonH 

Kanaaa 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arisoaa. 

Dakeu 

Idaho 


Montana..... 
NewMexioo. 


ITUh  . 

Washington 

Wroming....^... 
Indisn  TsTTitory . 


Total. 


2,665,000 

1,033,000 

3,  548, 000 

724,000 

179, 100 

1, 100, 700 

42, 071, 400 

4,265.8d0 

88.193,300 

517,600 

2.028,800 

6^275,000 

M42,000 

3,544,000 

7,018.700 

504,500 

4,517.300 

3,142,400 

475,000 

9,488.300 

8,225,400 

6,997,700 

2,020,300 

6,899,900 

29. 560, 000 

20, 061, 300 

21,304,100 

102,780.000 

40,502,700 

81,447,600 

68.408,000 

80.374,200 

27,660,000 

21,630.000 

1.826,000 

4,211.800 

212,100 

1,209,000 

6.000 

9.000.000 

1. 140. 000 

1,210,000 

190.800 

MO.  000 

2,480.400 

63,000 


84,679 

29.697 

102,506 

23.098 

6,883 

37. 141 

1,344.637 

130,873 

1,247,868 

•       ^n   r|64 

'■'.'■'.  -90 

T.-'.f«2 

'0.  •i28 

^::.  199 

■-■:i,  L36 

■*    96 

223,961 

586,490 

129,829 

422,628 

871.250 

580.451 

717,560 

2,848.565 

1,881.392 

919.200 

2,005,569 

1,057,422 

699,476 

540,161 

70.858 

170,993 

7,344 

41.230 

240 

210,000 

30.480 

32,200 

11.700 

24.0SO 

62.540 

2,100 


11,190^256 

485,510 

1,561,384 

344,760 

85,968 

528,836 

16,828,560 

1.706,820 

15,277,280 

207,040 

789, 2n 

2,949,532 

2,622,420 

2,232,720 

3,030  472 

886.655 

2,574,861 

1,885,440 

308.750 

4,839,543 

1,612,700 

2;  650, 126 

808,120 

2,552,963 

10,346,000 

7,021,455 

6^817,312 

27,750,600 

18,568.837 

8,805,300 

17,784,936 

7,598,550 

6,787,600 

4,326,000 

1.059,428 

2,232,264 

127,280 

726,400 

3,730 

2;  620. 000 

649,800 

701,800 

119.880 

311,220 

1,364.220 

37.800 


80.712 

29,767 

87,616 

422,419 

15.887 

441,308 

2,703,816 

1,028,976 

4,049,598 

6,609 

314,640 

824,368 

394,274 

82.882 

142,360 

8,696 

82,208 

5.347 

7,680 

57.856 

27.027 

190.190 

149,985 

705,104 

282,240 

221,705 

280,748 

6,009,640 

2.806.689 

466.867 

1,463,078 

670, 851 

4,588,500 

1,026.060 

209.687 

19,026 


81,046 


174.167 
13.294 


22.821  I 
Zi,  139  ' 


2,468 

8.280 

6,832 

26,688 

1.872 

30,802 

241,686 

101,488 

402,219 

840 

27,899 

50,335 

64.266 

8,044 

26.654 

737 

ft.  999 

881 

1.224 

5,040 

4,419 

35,779 

17,410 

90,787  1 

31.245  I 

22.355  1 

25.258 

324, 870 

170,996 

31,440 

122.532 

51,076 

269,280 

64.176 

29.813 

1.312 


1.783 


«,0]4 
1,013 


1.39n 


671.802,400 


20,824.962 


187.040,264 


28.058.968      2.314,754 


87.683 

78L764 

846,364 

13,14o 

861,868 

1,946,748 

771,782 

a;  684, 716 

41001 

186.  on 

248,276 

328.805 

41,040 

166,870 

4,673 

38,644 

6^951 

10,368 

60,748 

25.676 

188,839 

112,489 

479, 471 

1G9,344 

137.457 

162,983 

2,753,806 

1,198.265 

233,434 

629,123 

313,968 

1,696.895 

399,128 

199,108 

16,172 


24,837 


95,792 
11,965 


18.2r.7 
2U,K2:> 


16.900.003 
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Suinmaryfor  each  State,  shotcing  iheproduetf  the  area,  and  ikevdhie,  ^.— Continued* 


States  and  Territories. 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


Aoies. 


Yslae^ 


Bnokwlieat 


Bushels. 


Aeres. 


Talm. 


Iklaine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Maseachnsetts. . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
Connecticut ..... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware  

HaryLsnd 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  .. 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

florida 

Ali^bamir 

Ifississippi ...... 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Mlohigsn 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


249,856 

74.800 

270.214 

77,672 

21.266 

14.844 

8,649,218 

4,198 

578,490 


10,875 

3,672 

11,256 

3,248 

808 

626 

367,662 

249 

27,556 


$199,886 

60,688 

214,996 

63,609 

17,661 

10,758 

6,486,918 

8,190 

422,302 


6,614 
18,600 

2,677 
18,228 
23,023 


247 
1,211 

266 
1,224 
1,666 


4,885 
14,880 

2,142 
10.401 
23.023 


846,080 

74,290 

310,683 

62,415 

1,204 

89,206 

2,860,684 

244.606 

2,467,233 

6,616 

117,800 

169,066 

49,036 


20,776 
4,568 

17,685 

5,666 

126 

10,977 

290,806 

85^026 

251.809 

428 

10, 673 

16,92& 

5,953 


$liO.M4 

48^060 

192,561 

49.988 

1,028 

79,149 

2,689.146 

290^147 

1^097,148 

4,886 

04.246 

131,671 

96,777 


6^739 


636 


6,788 


127,030 


7,463 


95,272 


Nehraska..... 
California  .... 

Oregon 

Nerada 

Colorado 

Arisona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montsaa. — .. 
New  Mexico.. 

UUh 

Wsahington. 


Wyoming. 
Indian  Territory.. 


45,490 

11,731 

450,468 

938,441 

1,079.136 

340,956 

876,525 

6, 061, 272 

7, 276, 040 

4,638,348 

179,082 

847,490 

8,623,880 

10. 135, 854 

886,060 

458,640 

157, 080 

330,776 

731.018 

839,591 

50.182 

58.913 

206,306 

671,064 


8,112 

561 

20.390 

68,662 

51,371 

15,792 

48,520 

251,688 

818,270 

211.428 

8,080 

18,794 

163,800 

625^406 

82,857 

22,270 

6^064 

17,718 

81,100 

11,977 

•     1,945 

2,887 

12,114 

20.552 


32,298 

9.886 

310,823 

703,831 

701.438 

187,526 

483,089 

8,333,700 

3,410,739 

2,087,257 

89.991 

138,996 

1. 340, 836 

6,385,588 

575,289 

360,912 

117, 810 

241,466 

292, 405 

254.693 

36,633 

47, 130 

108.585 

422,770 


29,674 
226,200 
11,368 
180,  dC4 
244,858 
70,784 
114,019 
177, 792 
80,360 
135,270 
63,756 
27,720 
20,808 
25,806 
8^160 


6,857 

82,451 

1,213 

21,891 

32,884 

8,158 

16.672 

82,171 

6,772 

17, 014 

5,728 

2.909 

2,029 

1.161 

610 


21,396 

180,960 

10,218 

162,724 

210,678 

63,706 

101,477 

133,344 

22,163 

198.216 

47.817 

23,285 

16,646 

23;22.> 

7.335 


2,081 


558 


%tS8 


Total. 


60,136,097      2,379,009 


29,420,123 


7,668,954         857,849 


States  and  Territories. 


Potatoes. 


Bushels.         Acres. 


Value. 


Hay. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Khodelshind... 
Connecticut.... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penosylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland....... 

Viripnia 

North  Carolina . 
Kouth  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I«ouisiana. .  •  •  • .  • 


8,219,296 

3, 4^9. 285 

4. 708, 550 

4,522,080 

845. 185 

3, 625, 700 

38, 472, 768 

4, 275, 857 

16,185,440 

292,810 

1,656,564 

2,443,428 

1, 312, 035 

179, 100 

666,348 

159,808 

687,508 

518,049 

449.626 


70,856 

31.435 

42.805 

37.684 

6.985 

36. 257 

400.758 

44,081 

202,318 

4,188 

21,238 

85,412 

20,199 

8,582 

9,268 

1,816 

8,908 

8,228 

5,995 


$3, 045, 202 

1, 500, 393 

1, 977, 591 

2,532,365 

507,111 

1, 921, 621 

16, 004, 880 

2,351.721 

7,283,448 

187,621* 

745,464 

1,466.057 

892,796 

162,235 

486,199 

143,827 

628,838 

440,342 

350,700 


1, 214, 033 

597,400 

1, 148. 100 

766,885 

81,708 

625,856 

6,053,838 

610,751 

8,286,286 

56,618 

843,626 

886,894 

96,484 

3,050 

18,700 

283 

14,712 

13,648 

41,209 


1, 083, 058 
ffft**  «84 

!)'<;     90 
fn^    ^84 

:^^  ii60 
4.0&-,  158 

-r^,  349 

:;--s,  ^56 

>^a,ii66 
a,  050 

15,  rsi 

280 
11,817 
10,106 
30,586 


$12, 747, 847 
6^428,114 
11,081,760 
'•  '76,914 
:  ^18,182 
i*.:^76.507 
ft.  ".85, 247 

o^    ill, 689 
7M,690 

4.  f^t6, 863 

:^.  1^29,960 

1.038,594 

19,650 

153,450 

8,679 

?09.646 

191,003 

^I6k019 
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Bfa+Afl  u-nA  TjkWvitjv— *'» 

PoUtoes. 

Hay. 

Bnahels. 

Aoiea. 

Tahw. 

Tons. 

Acns. 

Yalne. 

402,  900 

717,  278 
2,4iJ4,fl^7 

2, 2W,  ssa 

4,  2,'»^^  fioo 
uv4^2,:n5 

11,811,079 
^,  477,  PIO 
32,  P7fl.  440 
10. 127.  tfI3 

5,  A-iii.  (t&O 
lH.2l<^Hia 

iJ.  ^:i\  :v70 
b,a6i.ii20 

3.  467, 124 

4.  440,  tWfl 
ft4l,  120 

4U,H15 

506,  r.is 

1, 2rA  :i^ 

2(10,  2fl0 

27i>.  ;n5 

\,  m:\jm 
itii,  -m 

8,215 

11,509 

38.169 

26.084 

53,195 

166,185 

142, 318 

94,189 

141,070 

110.086 

58,390 

134.866 

75.995 

79. 519 

42,282 

54.82B 

11,764 

4,377 

5,959 

1,018 

12.285 

2,640 

2,575 

450 

9,129 

9,128 

1,045 

1443,610 

616,440 

1,083,996 

1,064.530 

1,829.908 

6,580,926 

4,842.9U 

2,797.413 

4,672,238 

3,842,2U 

1,576,530 

8,700,723 

2,614,228 

8,807,990 

1,040,137 

2.664,544 

658;  784 

811.861 

829,235 

42,349 

379,007 

193,882 

189,268 

82,130 

688,580 

651,942 

71,060 

}07.2l9 

36,385 

244,843 

279,124 

270,788 

3.220,342 

1.787,641 

l.*;76.596 

4,270,062 

2,1154, 886 

:^,  054, 888 

4,372,849 

l.400,02U 

f>.  ij76i  000 

1,123,601 

1,;l07,045 

;:15,210 

129,487 

114,506 

10.710 

'85,200 

65,520 

110,664 

18,860 

174,720 

252,450 

21,450 

77,  717 
2.%,  ^^89 
1>'^-,  :41 
2.52.  '.i03 
2i)K,  -80 

2.  ;.^m>.  -J44 

1,  2n\  ^i39 

}    (5^2.  l;-26 
1,  -^22.  139 

:i,  -Ml.  730 
1,1211,017 

3.  :^>ii.  ifOO 
7-f'-J,  ii9I 
^.7l,ri63 
2m^i,  ;t6l 

H.i,  .-40 

^i,780 

12,  fOO 

4\K  ..lOO 

92,220 
ll,r*50 
124.  -^ 

u>:.  :m 

ID,  500 

»],i3*j.«a9 

2,i4ti  430 

ArkauMs ^... 

TmnosMo ■■■•■•■•• 

"^fwt  Virginift  .^ ......... . 

3.  S44,  C42 

2s  (Cii>  epo 

Kcntaok^F......  •••••••••• 

Ohio 

3U,  593,  24tt 

Kiohijnn 

ie<.  499.001 

ladlMft ., 

llUiiois 

m  051,  tt^ 
30,  OeT,  OfiO 

Wiaoon^ 

16,  4^,  1^5 

Op  240,  9m. 

Iowa 

19,677.  t^li  I 

^TiiMHnirl... 

fl,  lOO^iarT 
19,  031,  350 

KlUlBM 

NebrMkA 

:i.  032.  eo4 

CalifomUi 

imA^,  003 

Oregon  ..••......••••••... 

4,  01^,  irjB 

Colorado 

l,71fi,7*3 
1,  546,  »IH 

Ariaona 

13I»,  230 

Dakota 

2. 104.  MO 

Idaho 

ri2'4,  180 

Montana 

5,101,072 

New  Mexico. ...... ••.•••. 

152,460 

TJtah 

e2S,f)0(2 

'Washington  ....••.^.^.... 

3,  2S1,850 

Wyomiwf - 

27fi,  s:.o 

Inilian  T^enitory . ......... 

Total 

208,164,425 

2,280,275 

87.849.991 

46.864.009 

35.516,948 

888,834.451 

StatM  and  Territories. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Poonds. 

Acres. 

Tslne. 

Bales. 

Acres. 

Yslne. 

IM'aIiui -  J-    - 

"Ntiw  HampBhire .«• 

YenBont  f7. 

i45.978 

107 

$18,977 

4.088,278 

2,814 

583,053 

1^ 

Bhode  Inland 

""9."676.*824 
9,068,789 

8,145 
5,440 

1,292,871 
1, 178, 943 

******* 

Uaw  Jersey. ....... ^...•.. 

PtnpfvWania 

36,822,d69 

28,879 

4.358,652 

Delaware  ................. 

MfLTTi^nd 

31,570,793 
67,865,972 
29,048,213 

40.593 
129,900 
60,000 

2,052,102 
6,429,278 
3.631,027 

Vinrinla ,^..V. 

17,300 
898,200 
469,600 
752,500 

68,900 
630,400 
901,300 
490.200 
1,118,000 
518.500 
310.700 

65^786 
1.050,643 
1,618.989 
2.872,748 

257.799 
2.610,420 
2,278,621 

931^900 
3,034,922 
1,188, 646 

807,602 

f786.2S0 
17. 321, 700 

Korth  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina 

20,662,400 
33.110.000 
^680;500 
8.062,800 
39,657.200 
21,568,800 
49. 192, 000 
22,814,000 
18.860.100 

Geonria.... ...... ......... 

pSrSa.ii;;r.""!!";.i! 

Alabana 

MissUfiippi , . 

Lonitiana 

4 

Toiss.. ...... ...-,.. 

Arkansas....... •••...... 

1. 100. 000 
28,538,602 

l,9.yj.872 
17],059,l.'i5 
29,947,536 

2,300 

40,221 

4,108 

230, 116 

32.128 

95,700 

1,712,316 

205,052 

14,711,087 

2, 395, 803 

Tamnegye 

"Weai  Virginia 

Xentneky 

^ 

. 

ohto ...:..;::;.:;;:::;;:: 

Michigan 

IlHIfLUft  . . . . . ,      '      ,, 

8,471,240 
8,165,462 
6,743,828 

11.863 
5.679 
12,750 

635,343 
252, 437 
631,821 

niinois V.IV,. 

Wisconsin ......  - 

Minnesota ...... ..I... I'** 

Iowa -I....iri! 

Missonii 

10,540,000 

15^400 

895,900 

85,000 

70,218 

1.470,000 

Kansas  .^    ^ 

Kebraska,  California,  and 
other  States 

3,400,000 

8,200 

422^000 

" 

Total 

451, 545,  Oil 

638,730 

40.456,862 

0^700,600 

16,777.998 

250.604,756 
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Tah}€  Hhinciu^  Ike  urn'u^e  jfiM  /«♦»•  mre  uud  Ike  price  per  l»ii«Af/,  itOHndt  or  H^m,  ^  /» 

products  for  the  year  1883. 


t'c 

Bash- 
els. 

m. 

Wheat. 

OaU. 

Uy». 

Buah. 
eb. 

33.0 
9H.4 
K8 
^9 
^Z 
R.$ 
94, ;( 
16.9 
21.0 

rl.y. 

State*  and  Territorie*. 

'  Prie^ 
per 
buHhel. 

Bush, 
els. 

Price 

pfr 

bushel. 

Baab. 
els. 

31.5 
34.8 
.34.6 
31.3 
30.4 
29.6 
31.3 
32.0 
30.6 
23.0 
20.2 
10.0 
8.7 
9.8 
9.0 
9.8 
10.6 
11.5 
13.9 
22.8 
14.4 
1L9 
15.6 
16.8 
3.1.9 
34.6 
29.7 
30.1 
80.4 
S3.1 
34.1 
28.7 
39.4 
40.0 
25.8 
24.6 
28.9 
29.8 
25.0 
42.0 
37.4 
.37.6 
17.0 
22. 7 
39.7 
.10.0 

28.1 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Bnah- 
eU. 

12.5 
9.1 
13.8 
15.9 
11.5 
14.6 
11,8 
10.1 
10.1 
7.9 
11.3 
6.4 
6.1 
4.1 
5.4 
4.p 
5.4 
6.0 
6.8 
11.5 
6.1 
5,3 

ao 

7.8- 
9,0 
9.9 
9.9 
15.7 
14.0 
14.8 
11.9 
11.2 
17.0 
16.0 
7.0 
14.5 

Price 

per 

boabel. 

$0  85 
•3 
90 
82 
b3 

?i 

75 
70 
60 

n 

82 
135 
110 
130 

\U 

135 

1  05 

96 

n 

60 
62 
65 
54 
.10 
56 
43 

37 
35 
95 
85 

Priee 

per 

lm.h«L 

Maine 

35.0 
86.0 

ai.o 

85.0 
3«.0 
80.0 
^.0 

aao 

27.0 
18.0 
98.5 
14.0 

1L8 
&0 
&7 

as 
11.  ft 

18.5 
14.2 
17.5 
17.6 
20.0 
24.3 
84.0 
26.1 
23.5 
27.0 
tSiO 
21.0 
80.8 
24.3 
27.5 
36.7 
86.0 
24.8 
23.5 
24.9 
26.0 
20.0 
18.2 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
21.0 
23.0 

$0  83 
82 
79 
80 
85 
81 
73 
65 
67 
50 
51 
60 
65 
73 
67 
82 
64 
68 
66 
00 
53 
44 
53 
42 
47 
52 
41 
40 
48 
43 
.S2 
35 
26 
24 
85 
75 
40 
85 
86 
45 
90 
90 
83 
S8 
90 

14.2 
16.8 

ia4 

147 

9.3 

5  8 

as 

18.4 
18w2 
10.3 
12.1 
9.0 
5.0 
5.8 
6.1 

$140 
188 
184 
145 
1  40 
1  25 
1  11 
1  10 
1  06 
111 
1  06 
I  05 
1  17 
180 
120 

$0  45 
47 
44 

49 

48 

a 

40 
40 
40 
40 
39 
47 
51 
60 
50 
79 
5T 
60 
65 
51 
50 
88 
40 
87 
35 
35 
32 
27 
31 
28 
26 
25 
21 
20 
58 
53 

62 
28 
57 

.'i8 
60 
57 

•       60 

New  Hannpabire 

VfMini»qt 

M«Mfkchii«ette., 

Rbodd  faland  ..1, 

S3 

ConiM0tioat  ....,..,*.. 

7S 

KewTorlc 

7> 

Kew^eraey  ..•., 

7g 

PesB^ylvaniA *--•• 

73 

PelawiiM...., 

24^4 
15.4 
10.1 
14.8 
13,8 

"io'i' 

7$ 

VirEiiiift 

$$ 

a$ 

$0 
1  $0 

North  Oa^^Aiiui :.. 

f^  ill  Carollnii. ....... . 

G«onriA 

FtoriOA 

>SlnbAro»   ............. 

5.2 
5.0 

115 

lao 

1  00 

litnUiiuia , 

trrr 

Tata* 

8.5 
6.1 
5.6 
10.0 
7.7 
10.0 
14.0 
10.4 
10.0 
12.3 
18.0 
11.8 
10.1 
17,5 
15.5 
11.0 
16.5 
18.3 
21.0 
14.0 
10.0 
15.3 
16.3 
15u0 
19.0 
18.7 
15.2 

ioo 

103 

>S 

95 
99 
96 
95 
92 
88 

88 
78 
70 

1  00 
90 

1  10 
96 

1  05 
72 
90 
92 

I  05 
92 
85 
98 

n.'o 

Ti 

ArkMMie....    .... 

Toiimiiiiio 

16.0 
$1.0 
21.6 

U:} 

22.3 
18.5 
2il 
16.2 
26.9 
20.6 
25.9 

2a4 

24.5 
S2.7 

"7i" 

W«iitVirgiBi»l... 

m 

5 

KwUkckf 

obio;-..:.i......;;;;» 

Mlehi£an 

ii 

iDdlMUk........ ........ 

55 

jlllBoia , 

55 

Wieoondn 

55 

Ifl^TMyiotft , 

47 

Iowa 

4a 

Miasoari 

so 

Kanaaa  .*. 

4$ 

KeSraaka...! 

37 

r^M^Wi^iA. 

63 

Oregon 

«S 

NeTada 

80 

Colorado 

Arizona. ..••.••••• 

17.4 

80 

73 

Dakota 

Idaho ,.,.. 

MoBtana. ,...., •,«..... 

21.7 
13.1 

55 
90 

7J 

Xew  Mexico 

AO 

UUh , 

16.3 
16.6 

80 
90 

67 

Waehingtoii 

$i 

Wyoming 

22.7 

42 

11.0 

" 

83 

1^1 

58 

21.1 

*' 

Buckwheat. 


Rt*tea  and  Terri- 

^'^•*-  Bush- 

elH. 


Maine 16.7 

Nf  w  Hampshire 16.  :t  | 

Vennunt 17. «  ■ 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


$0  5r)  I 


Bush- 


MaAMAchusetU. 
Uhodtf  Island  ... 
(*oohtM'ii«'ui  .... 

N*!'*'  Vitrk 

N«>w  .lemev 

I*enii«>lvaiiia... 

r)«'Ia»art* 

MarylMBd 

Virjriiila 

Noilh  CaroltfiA. 
South  Carolina.. 

Ilrorula 

Florida 


11.2 

KU 

».fi 

K.% 

ai 

H-J 

ai 

HO 

7.0 

90 

9.8 

t<5 

1.'i.2 

75 

11.1 

m 

10.0 

78 

a  2 

.75 

lie 
111 
no 

120 
121 
lOU 
Oti 
97 
MO 
70 
7H 
09 
AT* 
AO 
Gl 
88 


Hay. 


Price 
pee    'Tona. 
bnahel.. 


Price 
per 
ton. 


$0  48 
43 
42 

rs  , 
w 

:w  ' 

4:» 

47 
45 

flo 

CK 

k:> 

M6 


1.12  I 
.99 
1.19 
1.23 
1.  15 
1.10 
1. 2i 
K26 
1.1.N) 
1.  15 
1.20 
1.18 
1.  15 
1.00 
1.20 


90  I  l.b3 


$10  50 
10  75 
9  6(» 
16  40 
16  50 

15  ;io 

10  50 
i:{  75 

10  45 
13  00 
13  20 

11  70 
10  77 
1.1  00 

13  r^) 
18  00 


Tobaeoo. 


;  Price 
Pounds,      per 


1,364 


Gnaa   '  Price 

pounds      per 

peracTB.   pniwid 


C^U. 


13.0 


1,435 


13.2 


1. 17$  1 
1.M7 


13.5 
1X0 


1.258  I      110 


77H  ' 

484 


0.5 

ao 
12.5 


Ce«le«. 


Otmta. 


.1 


147 
177, 
186 
123 
74 


$iO 
t.3 
9.4 
$.4 

14$ 
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TabU$liowlHg  th€  atfratfe  jfieUi  per  nvr^i  nnd  iUit  uvum  jhh-  bu0k»i,  pauitd,  op  ttm,  of  farm 
proilacUJor  the  tfear  lfe83— Cootiuued. 


State*  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Buckwheat. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Tohacoo. 

Cotton. 

Bnah- 
•Is. 

Price 
per 

,^. 

Prioa 

Tone. 

Price 

Pounds. 

Price 
pound. 

Gross 
^onda 
poracrt. 

Alabuma 

66 
6^ 
75 
60 
62 
63 
87 
80 
99 
83 
90 
92 
92 

100 
96 
86 
80 
82 
81 
80 
05 
85 
63 

103 

m 

104 
110 
100 

••8 

80 
90 
72 

43 
47 

L80 
1.85 
1.85 
1.88 
1.40 
1.80 

1   M 

18^5 
10  S 
10  75 
10  00 

.SIS 

950 
980 
8  50 
725 
700 
4  50 
450 
650 
8  75 
156 
12  50 

12  75 
18  25 
18  50 
18  00 

8  75 
800 

10  80 

11  00 
800 

13  00 
18  00 

Cmts. 

160 
192 
252 

187 

4i? 

flbnls. 
9tO 

MiaslMippIt 

ai 

t«On^lai>ft.  .  .  .  r  T  T  ,  ,  T  r 

9  2 

TexM 

M 

ArkftniM -  ■  • 

....... 

478 
710 
474 
743 
892 

8.7 
6.0 
10.5 

ao 
ao 

i  L8 

5.5 
7.0 
0.4 
8.8 
7.5 
8.7 
0.8 
5.5 
5.3 
&0 
11,1 
9.2 
10.3 
22.2 
10.0 

■■^2 

90 
00 
86 
00 
69 
75 
73 
80 
75 
84 
80 
90 
90 

i.7 

West  Virgini*  ..,..* 

Kentucky 

43  1  r  an 

Ohio 

40 
41 
33 
36 
33 
27 
28 
40 
52 
30 
60 
70 
75 
63 
80 
30 
72 
70 
1  00 

1.40 
1.38 
1.46 
1,45 
1.40 
L85 
1.30 
1.25 

ts 

L50 
1.55 
1.55 
L40 
.86 
1.40 
LOO 
1.20 
1.M 

Miohinn 

'  ' 

*•• 

Indian* 

m 

556 

450 

7.6 

ao 

ILO 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  .....•••.> 

Minnesota 

Iowa ....*••••• 

Missonri 

684 
>      415 

a5 

12.6 

...i 

f 

Ksnnas  .^.. 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Ne^nida 



(k>lorado •.... 



Arlaona 

DakoU 

0i8 

90 

Idaho 

Montana 

' 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

T2     1.40 
55     1.50 
68     1.80 

Washington 

••»«•••• 

Wyoming 

'* 

*'***** 



*    ****** 

8.9 

82 

•I 

42 

LS2 

819 

707 

ao 

165 

ao 

Tahle  showing  the  average  caeh  valMcper  acre  of  farmj^rodueiefor  th$  yoor  1883. 


SUtes  and  Territories. 


Maine'. 

N«w  Hampshire.. 

Vermont ., 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhode  Island.... 

Conneptient 

NewTork 

New  Jersey 

Peunsylvauia  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina . . 

Georgia 

i>1onU» 

Alabama 

MiMiKsippi 

I^iiisiana 

ThXJkA 

Arksnsas 

Tennesnee 

WestVlrginU... 

Kentucky  

Ohio., 

Michigsn 

Indisna 

llllnoln ., 

Wisi«niiln 

Mlnnveota 

Iowh 

MlK<touri 


Com. 


128  70 
29  52 
24  46 
28  00 
27  20 
34  30 
16  79 
18  20 
18  09 
900 

11  98 
8  40 
7  47 
5  84 

5  83 

6  07 

7  30 

8  50 

9  37 
10  .'iO 

9 -J? 
8  HI 

12  8** 
10  OH 

13  27 
12  22 
n  07 
10  00 
in  (M< 

H  04 
7  7f< 
962 


Wheat     Rye.      Oata. 


$19  88 

21  80 
30  34 
24  21 
21  42 
19  7.5 

11  4.3 
14  74 
14  26 
n  43 

12  83 
945 
0  00 
6  76 
0  12 


"T98 

600 

j  's'm 

fl2H 

.-.  15 

10  80 

■       7  .11 

0  90 
13  44 

9  88 
9  20 
10  ta 

10  40 
9  Oi 
8  89 


$1187 
8  46 

12  42 

13  04 
954 

11  97 
8  06 
7  67 
7  07 

4  74 
7  01 
480 
500 

5  13« 

6  26 
6  37 

6  4H 

7  80 
K  fiO 

13  07 
5  79 
3  87 
645 
5  80 

5  40 

6  14 

6  43 

8  4M 

7  Of) 
7  4(1 

r.  12 

6  10 


$14  17 
16  30 
15  23 
15  84 
14  60 
14  81 
13  52 
13  04 

12  24 
966 
768 
4  70 

4  44 

6  17 

5  04 

7  74 

6  04 
690 
903 

11  63 

7  20 
4  52 
6  24 

6  03 
11  80 

13  11 
9  50 
9  75 
9  42 
9  37 

8  «7 

7  17 


Bariey. 


$18  40 

16  53 
19  10 
19  GO 
21  83 

17  17 

18  15 
13  84 
15  33 


19  80 

12  32 
8  08 

la  41 

13  80 


10  60 


12  75 


10  87 
16  72 
15  25 
18  00 
18  05 

11  MH 
11  05 
13  25 

10  70 

oa'i 

11  15 


Buck- 
wheat. 


$9  18 
10  11 

10  91 
896 
8  16 
664 
697 
630 
8  33 

11  40 
8  »8 
7  80 
6  15 


806 

5  60 
8  46 
7  47 

6  45 

7  83 
«  0,*» 
4  12 
3  «7 
0  40 

8  33  I 


Potatoes. 


$55  68 
47  73 
46  20 
67  20 
72  60 
58  00 
87  44 
53  85 
86  00 
32  90 
35  10 

41  40 
44  20 

42  50 

53  40 
79  20 
50  40 
5.1  55 
60  00 

54  00 
44  64 
27  09 
40  89 
34  40 
39  00 
34  03 

29  70 
.13  12 

30  36 

i?n 

34  40 


Tobaeoti 


$177  36 


189  43 

'iii'fi" 

216  73 


150  93 


60  55 
4176 
60  52 


41  61 

42  57 
49  02 
63  93 

74  57 


Hay. 


58  56 

44  45 

49  V> 


56  16  I 


$1176 
10  64 
1142 
20  17 
18  98 
16  83 

12  81 
16  50 

13  64 

14  95 

15  l4 

13  81 

12  86 
18  00 

16  20 

16  00 
18  5-J 
18  90 

17  69 

14  63 
ISa'i 

13  00 
10  08 

12  6H 

13  30 

12  8:1 

13  41 
10  51 

080 
666 
565 
6  12 
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Xihle  9hawiBg  the  average  ca$h  value  per  aere  of  farm  predueU  for  ike  year  1889— Ccmt'd. 


gtftteeftndTeiTitotiee. 

Corn. 

Wheat 

Eye. 

(Me. 

Bailey. 

Back, 
wheal 

Potetoea. 

Tobaoeo. 

Hay. 

19  54 

864 

20  82 
17  62 
.996 
2185 

17  20 
8  19 

18  00 
18  00 
16  60 
18  48 
20  70 

118  66 

10  85 
18  00 
U&5 
20  18 
20  16 

14  70 

11  52 
18  77 

15  00 
15  75 
17  48 
15  89 
14  90 

16  29 
560 
665 

12  82 

"ii'ii' 

1179 

•'Vii- 

14  94 

$8  27 
800 
14  96 
18  04 
17  84 

17  58 
15.50 
12  01 
2132 
2181 
10  20 
12  94 
2188 

18  00 

$7  40 
8  18 
10  21 

17  48 

18  66 
940 

2180 
18  88 
16  82 
16  41 
90  60 

17  73 
824 
19  98 
U40 

'"in 

#4160 
24  60 
48  60 
66  00 
7125 
55  25 
41  60 
80  90 
73  44, 

73  50' 
70  00 

74  88 
60  50 
68  00 

•$5183 

r  96  44 
5  25 

"w^K»Mtoi ;.......;.... 

C«ltfbnil» 

18  75 

19  76 

20  M 

Otenn 

OoIteBdo 

11  OR 

Dakotir ::::::::. 

.5  S» 

10  40 

'^<nit^a 

12  fln 

WiiwMtTiw. ......... 

13  30 

Via 

5  04 

'W'MMiigtfln,. 

19  ."^ 

"Wyominif 

16  90 

Inuiaii  TerritoTT 

United  Btatet... 

968 

10  66 

709 

927 

12  88 

780 

88  87 

63  34 

10  81 

•  An  other  Statea  and  Territoiiee. 


A  gemaal  eHmmary,  ehwoing  ike  eeHmaied  ^turnKfiof .  number  of  aeree,  and  aggregate  value 
of  prinefpal  erope  of  ike  farm  in  1883. 


Piodnoti. 

Qnantitypro- 
dneed. 

Knmberof 
aorea. 

Yaloe. 

Com 

jj  *ieav.w««a •■•••■.•••■•  •••■•• 
J^ya  ■.••••••■••••••■•••...•••. 

^■'■^B  ......  ••••••••••..  ........ 

Barl^ „ 

Buckwheat 

Potatoea 

— ..boaheb.. 

.•••■••»••■. .....do.... 

.... .•••■•.......  uo.... 

•..*>.. .....a. ...do.... 

>..««....a.«.....tiO.  ... 
■«•«■ ...... ......UO.  ... 

do.... 

1,551,066,896 
421,086,160 
28.058.588 
671,802,400 
60,136.097 
7,668.954 
208,164,425 

68,801,889 
86.455,583 

2,814.754 
20.324,902 

2,879.009 
857.349 

2.289^275 

$658, 051, 4f» 
^83, 049, 272 
16.800.603 
197.040.264 
29.420.423 
6.808.98U 
87, 849. 991 

TAtAl 

2.887,483,514 

182,922,831 

1,368,615^918 

poande.. 

tons.. 

Tobaeoo 

Hay     T. 

451,545.641 

46,864,009 

5^700,600 

638,789 
8^  515, 948 
16.777.998 

40,454.862 
883,^34.451 

Cotton 

balee.. 

250,594,750 

QmiA  total... 

TahUikowing  ike  eeHmated  average  field  and  cash  value  pee  acre,  and  price  per  Imekely 
pound,  or  ton,  of  farmproduotefor  the  year  1883. 


Pndneta. 

yield  per 
acre. 

Average 

^bSsir 

Average 

Talneper 

acre. 

Prodncta. 

Average 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average 

Average 

valaeper 

aoreu 

Indian  eom.bnsheli.. 

Wheat do.... 

Rye  ...••.. ....do.... 

OaU do.... 

Baii^ do.... 

22.7 
11.6 
12.1 
28.1 
2L1 

$0  42.0 
9L0 
58.0 
88.0 
58.7 

11 

927 
12  88 

Baokwheat.bMhele. 

Tobaooo . .  .pounde . . 
Hay t^n*.. 

8.9 
91.0 
707:9 
L82 
.34 

9 
8  19 
14  92 

68  94 
10  81 

ClUon balee.. 

48  90 

FA 

NUM] 

OTMALS. 
BBBS. 

The  largest  increase  of  numbers  during  the  past  year  has  been  of 
stock  cattle.  In  the  South  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  caused  by 
the  movement  to  l?exas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  to  swell  tne  numbers 
driven  to  the  plains  and  mountains,  which  have  become  the  great  past- 
ure lands  of  the  United  States. 
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The  number  of  cows  is  steadily  inoreasing  witli  increase  of  poptUatiou, 
and  is  largest*in  the  more  rapidly  growing  Western  States. 

The  increase  in  horses  has  been  large,  and  not  confined  to  any  sec* 
tion,  thongh  largest  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  iixe  newer  States  and  in 
the  Territories  beyoiid.  A  slight  enlargement  of  the  number  of  mules 
is  indicated. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  have  slightly  decreased  in  the  dlder  States,  in 
syi&pathy  with  the  tendency  to  decUne  in  values  of  sheep  and  wool ; 
but  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  some  enlargement  of  flocks  in 
the  l^rritories. 

The  aggregate  numbers  of  ^ach  class  of  stock  are  thus  compared  with 
those  of  tiie  previous  return : 


stock. 

1888. 

1884. 

Increase. 

HonM ^.. 

Mnles 

10,898.111 
1.871,070 
18, 125. 085 
28.046,077 
40,287.201 
43,270,086 

11,160,683 
1,014,126 
13.501.206 
20.046.101 
50,626.626 
44,200.803 

831.572 
48,747 

Mflohoowi 

860,621 

OxfinandotliorostUe    ^...x  ^*  x.x^.        ..    x*          .  .  . 

1,000,024 

Sheep 

1.888.835 

Swine I I .1 

880.807 

The  drain  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  supply  the  West  Indies  trade,  the 
shipments  to  If  ew  Orleans  and  other  points  by  rail  and  steamer,  and 
the  drives  north  through  the  Indian  Territory,  have  taken  all  the  annual 
increase,  and  caused  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  remaining  in  the 
State,  if  the  returns  accurately  represent  the  numbers. 

The  movement  westward  fiN>m  tke  other  Gulf  States  may  have  been 
jBacUitated  by  the  drought  prevailing  in  that  section.  Many  correspond- 
ents assign  tlus  as  a  cause  of  reduction  of  numbers  by  sales  and  drives 
towards  Texas. 

While  the  movement  of  cattle  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi is  mainly  to  Texas,  there  is  also  a  similar  movement  within  that 
State  towards  the  cheaper  land  along  its  western  borders,  as  well  as  the 
usual  movement  across  its  northern  boundary  to  the  pasture  lands  of 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Elansas,  and  other  grazing  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  Austin  County,  Texas,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  is 
reported  as  the  result  of  heavy  losses  last  winter;  while  a  report  from 
Bexar  County,  in  the  same  State,  mentions  the  severity  of  the  present 
winter  as  a  cause  of  suffering,  the  stock  being  already  considerably  re- 
duced in  condition.  In  Williamson  County:  ^^ Decrease  is  due  to  large 
numbers  being  driven  further  west,  to  better  range."  In  Callahan 
County:  ^'Decrease  is  caused  by  removal  of  many  to  range  further 
west,  the  moving  made  necessary  by  the  largely  increased  settlement" 
Matagorda:  ^^ Decrease  is  due  to  jarge  sales  for  Kansas  drives." 

Another  movement  of  neat  stock  westward  is  that  of  calves  from  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  from  more  eastern  Staltes.  From  Shelby  County, 
Kentucky,  come  reports  of  ^^  large  numbers  of  young  cattle  shipped  to 
the  West."  Michigan  reports  indicate  a  decrease  ftom  sale  of  fat  cat- 
tle and  movement  of  younger  stock,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  com 
crop.    Portions  of  Minnesota  report  the  same  cause  of  decrease. 

So  sharp  has  been  the  competition  for  stock  by  the  great  cattle  syn- 
dicates of  the  mountains,  formed  by  a  combination  of  Eastern  and 
European  capital,  that  the  movement  towards  the  great  district  cov- 
ered by  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories has  been  general,  drawing  stock,  young  or  old,  or  all  Skges  indis- 
criminately^  from  all  sections  of  the  East  and  from  the  Pacific  coast 
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Jowii  and  MiHHoiivi,  8UtCH  nut  yet  Ailly  oocupied,  have  tUruisbod  re- 
cruit8  for  this  luouiitaiii  army  of  oqeuiMition,  The  uorreapopdeut  fi(» 
liolt  County,  Mi88ouri,  reports  that  ^Mai'ge  nutnborH  are  sent  to  Ke- 
branka  for  ranch  vtock."  Tlie  report  fh)ln  Iowa  County,  Iowa,  says 
that  ^<a  great  many  young  cattle  have  been  eedt  to  Nebraska,  and 
fewer  are  fed  than  usual.'' 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  the  Southern  States  there  is  un- 
usual interest  in  stock  improvement,  and  many  repcttiM  are  made  of  the 
introduction  of  Short-liorns  and  Herefords  for  beef,  and  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys  for  milk. 

There  is  evidently  abroad  in  the  land  a' desire  for  better  breeds  and 
better  mothoils  of  feeding  and  treatment,  more  general,  probably,  than 
at  any  previous  period.  As  nrices  advance,  and  the  difference  in  stock 
value  between  scrubs  and  animals  that  honor  tkw  pedigrees  becomes 
more  generally  apparent,  better  blood  and  feed  will  be  more  appre- 
oiated,  and  greater  care  given  to  cattle.  And  as  prices  advance,  and 
margins  for  profit  are  closer,  the  economies  of  foeding  will  be  more  in- 
quired into,  scientific  aids  invoked,  and  some  effort  made  towards  wv- 
iug  the  one  hundred  million  dollars,  more  or  less,  nnnecessarily  lost  iii 
feed  consumed  "for  fuel,"  on  account  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
avoidable  by  provision  of  shelter  and  suitable  warmth  for  fattening 
animals.  Com  and  hay  are  the  most  expensive  materials  for  shelter 
that  oan  be  nsed  in  the  protection  of  fattening  cattle. 

VALUES. 

There  has  been  w  increase  in  l^e  values  of  horses,  mules,  and  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  with  a  considerable  decline  in  the  prices  of  swine,  and 
a  small  falling  ofi'  in  the  values  of  sheep.  The  comparison  of  average 
values  with  those  of  last  year  is  as  follows : 


stock. 

IMS. 

law. 

HortM .....•«........•« 

$70  «9 
80  ei 

974  U 

Multtfl «, 

H  S2 

Milch  cowi* 

8t  37 

Oien  ftnd  oth«r  oAttU ,.,.,.,....,, ,, ....... 

She«p...,.,. ^., ......,,...,,.....•............•, ....^.....f.t* 

Swine 

In  the  case  of  swine  prices  are  always  flnctnating  from  various  oanseSf 
the  principal  being  the  ups  and  downs  in  corn  values.  The  home  con- 
sumption rules  tlMi  price  of  corn,  which,  therefoi'e,  varies  with  the  pro- 
duct made  I  and  stock  hogs  and  pork  pitMluotB  sympathise  with  these 
fiuctuatious,  It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  some  places  this  season,  that 
the  abundance  of  corn  which  must  be  consumed  at  once  has  increased 
))rices  of  stock  hogs  above  the  probable  relative  valueoftlie  hogs  when 
ready  for  market,  because  of  their  comparative  scarcity, 

The  corn  failure  of  1881  made  pork  very  high  in  1882,  while  the  larger 
harvest  of  that  year  has  had  souieeflect  in  r^ucing  the  value  of  swine. 
\'ery  low  rotes  for  swine  or  hog  products  cannot  be  expected  while  the 
corn  supifly  is  below  an  averngo,  as  it  has  beeJi  since  18SJ.  The  reduc- 
tion in  eajportation  of  corn,  by  reason  of  the  high  price,  cannot  add 
much  to  the  home  supply  5  and  the  loss  in  exportation  of  pork  proilucta, 
both  from  high  prices  and  hosiile  foreign  legislation,  is  not  a  sufficient 
factor  to  make  pork  as  cheap  a.s  in  the  era  of  surplus  corn  produetion. 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  is  referred  to  very 
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generally  throughout  the  lurrning  portioiiH  of  the  country,  unci  it  is  a 
cau8e  of  discouragement  »1ho  in  Texas  and  in  the  other  [lastoral  districts. 
In  most  places  the  feeling  of  discoumgenieut  has  not  been  ])erniiited 
to  assume  the  phase  of  a  panic,  causing  slaughter  for  pelts  and  tallow. 
A  feeling  has  prevailed  that  from  favorably  legislation,  or  other  causes, 
l)rices  nmy  rally,  which  has  exercised  ft  couservatlve  influence  towanls 
retaining  flocks  a  little  longer.  A  small  further  decline  might  precipi- 
tate a  disastrous  panic  among  wool-growers.  In  some  places  there  has 
lieen  a  dispersion  of  flocks.  In  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin,  sheep 
have  been  sold  by  thousands.  Statements  of  decrease  fh>m  this  cause 
come  flrom  the  extreme  West,  from  Iowa  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  from 
more  eastern  States. 

In  some  parts  of  Texa«,  the  low  price  of  wool,  as  a  cause  of  discour* 
agement,  is  supplemented  by  the  rising  value  of  land. 

The  losses  by  dogs  sh*e  an  ever  present  and  almost  universal  cause  of 
complaint. 

Table  ^howino  ihe  etiimaled  numbtr§  <^  animah  on  farm9j  total  value  qf  eaoJi  kindf  amd 
averag€  pric^f  /anuary,  1S84. 


StatM  and  Territoriea. 


Hor899. 


Knmber. 


▲verage 
prioo. 


Yftlna. 


Mq109. 


Knmber. 


ATora^ 
price. 


Valoaw 


Maine 

Jiew  l^ainpsbiro . 

Vermont 

lIlafMiachiiaetto... 
Kbodelaland.... 

CoBQeeUpnt 

KewYork....... 

Newjeney 

Penniy^Tania.... 

Delaware 

jlnrjUud 

Virginia 

)fort)i  Carolina.. 
South  GaroUna... 

Oeorgia ,... 

FloriSa ,. 

AlHluinia 

MiH9iMippi 

X,ouiBlfu)» 

Texae 

Arfcaniaa 

Tennea«ee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentocky , 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinoie  .,, 

Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas  ....,..».. 

KebrMka ., 

California 


Oregon. 

Nevsd* 

Colorado ^,.. 

Arisona 

Pakota 

I<labo 

Montana  ......... 

Kew  Mexico , 

VtaU  .^ ,,.,, 

Wairiiington..,.,. 

Wyomimi: 

Indian  Territory. 


88,SO0 
40,3(16 
76,8a0 
61,429 
9.7W 
47.229 
028,850 

fi97.9«0 

81,  OM 

128.788 

225,687 

187.056 

00,948 

108,095 

97.808 

119,727 

180^994 

110,749 

880,003 

161,455 

274,704 

120, 510 

370,028 

724, 414 

408, 005 

593. 131 

1.028,094 

881,296 

306,399 

891, 173 

701,702 

522,945 

284, 758 

258,596 

148,222 

89,388 

94,009 

8,628 

84,240 

29.252 

45.K85 

17, 139 

48, 510 

08,094 

16,385 


$82  81 
79  76 
78  8^ 

104  72 

102  58 
98  70 

95  48 

103  00 
90  81 
93  67 

83  85 
73  88 
77  81 

96  68 

84  87 

85  36 

73  07 
75  29 
59  74 
38  87 
58  95 

71  24 
70  25 

74  08 
83  06 
85  33 
77  13 

77  33 

81  93 

82  00 

78  98 

00  59 

72  57 
77  50 

01  83 
63  10 
55  47 
65  89 
57  00 

79  52 
no  Op 
55  07 
43  60 
47  87 
68  08 
50  00 


$7,28..,  176 
3.9ad  1148 
6.0|i  ai7 
6,48ii.K46 

4, 68^1.  m 
60,04i.884 

9,22^.188 
63.781,1.78 

2. 06A,  44d 

1o,2«:,:T4 

16,56,  768 
10,58.,  017 
5.8Q  .  «53 
8,601.  177 
2,33(1,  831 
8,89ri,:t88 
9.06n.J36 
6.6|n.  145 
34,687  rl79 
9,617. 
19,6(]i», 
8, 617, 
27,411 
OO.lfl  , 
34, 8r, 
45,74 '. 
79,5fl.\ 
31,23^ 
26,121718 
68,6flt^  498 
42,611,124 
37,95?  a9 
22, 09  ^  186 
15.49]  4161 
8. 97  ^  .108 

2.  ifi  I ,  m 

6,19;  iMO 

491   796 

6.69^,-65 

1.6^^  112 

2,  SSr],  rj«7 

74'.  46 
2,3^".  174 
4, 7.1  ,\  .08 

81 H  750 


804 

89 

300 

249 

40 

555 

6,088 

0,286 

23,909 

4,001 

12,839 

84.002 

84,749 

69.718 

139,663 

U,22l 

127.221 

139,058 

75.830 

149,  m 

102,729 

178. 191 

6,349 

118,786 

21,601 

5,606 

62, 815 

123,265 

7,428 

9,853 

48,066 

194, 917 

75,073 

24,958 

29,765 

2.917 

1.406 

7,200 

1,076 

3,872 

796 

1.022 

10. 183 

8, 152 

874 


$8144 
80  00 

do  00 
115  00 
112  00 

110  00 

111  19 
121  14 
11074 
118  80 

112  12 

88  41 

102  80 

96  00 

97  56 
92  22 
9120 

89  19 
69  30 
69  14 
77  59 
79  94 
79  35 

90  46 

103  90 

85  81 

86  26 
96  28 
99  83 

91  89 
74  88 
91  55 
94  13 
W  18 

73  81 

87  01 
9^  70 
7P  00 

98  33 
72  00 

74  17 
53  77 
62  73 
85  87 


•84.716 

7,120 

27.000 

88,685 

6,152 

61,060 

666.068 

I,1H906 

8,647,688 

468,818 

1.488.608 

1.006^117 

7.146.086 

13!  490;  4^6 

1,194,721 

11,782.821 

12.682.000 

5.709.871 

i,  848, 875 

7.108,688 

13,825.840 

607,539 

9,028,840 

1,964,026 

582.463 

4.532,055 

10.632,839 

714, 315 

983,625 

4.416.785 

14,695.385 

6. 872.  983 

2,349,897 

2,886,658 

216.804 

122,886 

674.640 

75,850 

880,734 

57;  818 

74,780 

547.640 

197,725 

76,050 


Total. 


11.169,683 


74  64 


833,734.400 


1,914.126         84  22     161,214,976 
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Table  ahoioing  the  eaiimaied  numbers  of  anivmla  on  farms,  lotal  value  of  each  hindf  amd 
•    average  priee,  January,  1884-— Continued. 


' 

Milch  oqws. 

Ognni 

^tMandTenltoriea. 

Nnml^er. 

Average 
price. 

■ 

Valne. 

Nunber. 

ATenga 
price. 

Taftia. 

VainA ^..-. 

Ne'w  HAmpahlre  .............. 

162,096 

96,157 

230,817 

160,226 

21,882 

121,006 

1,610,904 

164.566 

884.851 

27,842 

124,750 

245,353 

£34,339 

137,763 

341,048 

46,064 

279,668 

274,829 

153,452 

667,501 

257,752 

313. 742 

161.378 

804,720 

781,996 

404,078 

504,793 

900,984 

532,734 

843,864 

1,086^077 

674,666 

626,933 

265,644 

220,708 

65,616 

16,029 

43,114 

18,057 

75,937 

15,862 

14,289 

16,743 

88,478 

45,682 

4,538 

$34  50 
82  62 

81  00 
88  50 

85  50 
33  42 

86  33 

39  33 
86  66 

35  60 

36  25 
22  85 
17  00 

22  33 

19  04 
14  30 
16  51 
16  75 

20  43 
24  50 

21  67 

23  52 

31  06 

82  28 
36  50 

86  44 
35  00 

35  00 

32  50 

31  50 
81  75 
28  00 

83  60 

33  00 
38  00 

36  00 

87  33 

40  60 

32  50 
38  87 

37  50 
87  00 

35  00 
85  12 

36  50 
83  00 

$5,603,277 
3.104,021 

7,  iaLi.rf27 

fi,Wt:i.701 

r?M.rtll 

4,€W.021 

W,  tOl.  142 

e,  47-  381 

32.  421),  308 

Wl,  175 

4,&?2, 187 

5,  rm.  316 

S,S^3.768 
3.  tiTtl  248 
0,  403,  ,'>54 
fi5t^.  572 
4,517,319 
4„  WS,  386 
U.  iri,  i»24 
If.,  :cr.:i,  774 
:.,  r.fcj,^  486 
7.  :\:p,  212 

a,  "TJ,  401 
*J,  i^4*-\  1)62 

i4,7-4.!l02 
17,  mi.  755 
Jil.fi34,440 
17,  SIM,  i56 
10.  83  r,  716 
34.'if»M95 

ig,e*7,f^ 

17.  704.  m9 

a,43'i,952 

K  3^^i,  5K)4 

2,  a«  :,  176 

&fl!^.:i63 

l,7,ki,428 

424, 352 

2,534,018 

694,825 

526,843 

586,005 

1, 351, 172 

1,665,568 

149,589 

188.919 

141,784 

187,988 

108^888 

18,427 

U3,440 

886,041 

69,947 

876^994 

26,626 

189,592 

486.820 

419.508 

216.880 

610,811 

660,000 

480.100 

420,499 

271,603 

4,277,700 

420,876 

466,084 

289,519 

498.888 

1,017,820 

491,792 

851,855 

1.442,844 

682,743 

427,084 

1,956,810 

1,835,062 

1,895,200 

1,868^500 

609.500 

635.600 

218,360 

772,560 

208,000 

270,600 

204,750 

672,600 

690,562 

132,180 

280,376 

897,000 

520,000^ 

$82  68 

83  44 

88  91 

84  71 
88  61 
84  97 
87  84 
87  67 
3176 
82  54 

26  41 
20  55 
10  84 
1175 
1176- 

9  18 
1183 
10  81 

12  22 
17  51 

13  66 

16  74 

25  56 

27  66 
29  48 

27  99 

26  85 

28  04 
26  67 

25  56 

26  00 

22  62 

27  12 
26  44 

29  15 

26  21 

27  15 
26  47 
20  00 
26  69 
26  00 
26  16 
20  01 

23  89 

24  84 
26  16 

17  00 

$6l$Sl,6f7« 

4,741,*57 

Vennont.r... ...•••. •••••••••« 

6  184r^S 

MasaaohnfietUi.. 

^8,  762,321 

Khmlft  Tulanil 

*     517.074 

3,  {JOO  B9T 

NewJeFMy............... .... 

27,  gi2.  mm 

Pelawan* 

SS^I2^ 

"^ffftrylm^. .... 

^.em,wm 

Tir^ia 

&.  076,  est 

North  CaroliBA... 

4.M7,4d7 

Sooth  Carolina 

i;,  54^  340 

OeoTKiA - 

7.177,029 

Florida 

i>.  HO,  mo 

Alabama 

M^SSI 

Mis8i«aippl 

4.r>4^5M 

T/^nidiana.aaa.a  ■■■■..      ....•■ 

3,318,989 

Texan....  >■•••...••..•.. ...... 

74,oa9,s2r 

ArVaneaa.a 

5.7491,  lOi 

Tmnomoo 

7,@0S,24ft 

WertVirgliiia 

7.  400.  ]0« 

Krataoky............ ......... 

]3,7H253 

Ohio 

291.944,101 

Miohlsan 

I3,7«5l29& 

Indiana....; 

nBscesi 

Blinoifl 

40,  443,  S3S 

Wisconsin 

l^  20^,  75U 

Minnesota. 

]o,&H2^ 

Iowa 

SO.ftSlti©* 

Hittonxi 

30,  I9P,^^ 

Kansas  ...•••..•••.... 

37,  R37.  S24 

Nehraaka 

^Aim,liQ 

Callforaia...... 

17,706^925 

Oroji^n....  •■■•••••..••••••••• . 

Norada  •••■•••.......••••.•••. 

Colorado. 

r>,  95a.  474 
211449.  ess 

Aniona.......  •.•••.. ......... 

4.  0^.  WW 

Dakota 

7,222,51* 

Tdnho 

{i.3Z3.500 

Montana 

17.586,216 

Now  Mexico 

itEtii^HG 

Utah 

»,  157.  7*0 

Washington 

&,  722,  54^3 

Wyoming.. ............ ....... 

23.456^550 

Indikn  Ofcitory...^.-.. 

fl,S«.00O 

Total 

18,501,206 

8137 

423,486,649 

29,046,101 

23  62 

688, 229;  064 

% 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

States  and  Territoriea. 

Number. 

Average 
price. 

Valae. 

Number. 

Average 
price. 

Value. 

Ma1m«  r^- 

677.230 

209,686 

448,712 

69,846 

21,077 

58,831 

1,732,332 

117.008 

1,749,236 

22.077 

172, 022 

487,194 

452, 176 

116,470 

M5 

$2  82 
300 
453 
400 
404 
385 
365 
4  32 
3  19 
3  25 
3  33 
258 
I  88 
1  07 
1  50 
1  -^ 
1 

$1,627,806 

629.058 

2,032,66y 

277,884 

86,151 

226,499 

6,823,012 

506,475 

5,580,063 

71,750 

572,888 

1,256,961 

624,003 

194, 615 

71,416 

55,066 

74,864 

80,099 

14,649 

62,406 

736,796 

212,541 

1,092,682 

45.806 

325,418 

820.296 

1.864.204 

578,756 

1,582.116 

818,600 

\280^8U 

$9  64 

10  94 

864 

18  70 

U90 

984 

9  14 

1120 

927 

780 

754 

424 

3  91 

4  18 
367 
2  14 
8  17 

$688b48B 

I^frw  H#<^psh5r9 tt- 

6d£tl8 

Vermont .'....  •  ............... 

Sim 

lifaflMiflhnsfttts. ........  r ...... 

1,007,866 

lUiode  Island 

178,183 

Connectiont ,..,,..., ........ 

614,«076 

New  York 

6,784.816 

N^w  Jeraev  ..........••..••»• 

2.880,459 

P^^nnsvlTsniiil. ....... ...^t-t-.- 

10. 129. 162 

Ddaware. .-...•—..-- 

857,279 

Maryland.^ 

2,453,614 

Virginia 

8.478,055 

North  Carolina 

5,884,890 

South  Carolina r 

2,419,196 

Oeorcia 

5^806.366 

Florida 

▲Uhama 

671.104 
4,079.191 
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TahU  ihowii^  the  eitimaM  nmben  of  animaU  an  farm§,  total  value  <tf  each  kind,  and 
average  price,  Jamuiry,  1884-^ontmoed. 


StetM  ftnd  TertltorlM. 


Bu66p* 


Number.'^ 


Ayerage 
price. 


Yftlae. 


Hogi. 


Number. 


Average 
price. 


YAlneb 


MiMiaelppi.... 

Tx>aisUuui < 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Tennewee 

West  Virginia . 

Kentaoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

ininoia.u. 

'Wiaconam 

Minneaota 

Iowa 

Misaonri 


Kebraaka , 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arieona 

DakoU 

Idaho 

Montana 

Kew  Mexico , 

Utali , 

Wasliington 

Wyoming < 

Indian  Territory. . 


2»»477 

134,1)84 

7,9Sfl,*i76 

227,208 

655,214 

«71«226 

980.106 

8,000,036 

2,4rA43J 

l,145.t»&4 

1,  nei.  1HJ8 

i.sao.'ioa 
275,  im 

8Si,rf>ft 

83a.  <U 
6»20."i,  tN34 
2,67J,:m 

885,  :J50 
1,24$,  :tQO 

leu,  iKso 

187,  TmiO 

4e.-i.  :-'*i 

4,43  ^^.''^ 
664,800 
456,800 
508,000 


$1  57 
167 
224 

1  68 
170 

2  61 
263 
203 
8  01 
2  81 
2  67 
238 
2  66 
2  78 
2  00 
230 
2  18 
1  00 

1  81 

2  06 
2  16 
2  00 
2  71 
2  50 
290 

1  70 

2  80 
2  39 
2  18 


17,  Svl'.  n58 

3T<f,  4g8 

].  172,  838 

"J,  1^77,  S37 
14,  6wiO,  105 
7,  L'61,  :m 
?>,  1^17,  fiP8 

.1,  m.K  1^9 

i.as^'j,  Ids 
:;,  KT!^,  700 

1 ,  m*,  p^i 

7"27  758 

ij,7r\^;23 

4.  6r4,  IM 

7»3,  H21 
'2,  filMFi,  4S8 
l,li>o,4U0 

4r>,s,  760 
T,  ii-'^rii,  OT5 
7,  A:^0,  m40 
1,  '2U1,  890 
I.  i}dO,  567 
1,300,640 


1,177,296 
626,527 

2,rtn,,Tg*5. 

1,  ::^^  030 

2,  rj7, 1160 

l,R'4;?Hfl 
2, 442,  701 

riiO,  760 
2,542,062 
4, 01  a,  472 
1,  wn,  i>34 

411,  33^ 
4,600,906 
4,087,566 
3,103,735 

0:^1;  IflO 

t3,2<M 
12.343 

0,384 
irj,  7S3 

-4,  7S0 

17,  :i44 

'J3,  m^ 

24,  525 

54,  «27 


Total. 


50, 626(^26 


$3  29 

3  X8 
382 
358 

4  17 
4  91 
492 
620 
6  10 
6  15 
679 
6  08 
522 
688 
4  74 
708 
729 
666 
4  19 

8  40 
950 
6  50 
680 
920 
928 
804 

9  15 
778 


♦,1,873,301 

t;,3na272 

7, 6R5, 03  fl 
5,561,277 
ai73,0tS 
J,tli4,fll4 
a,  61 «,  201 
15,114,741) 

fp,  i2y,trr:i 

27,231,1^5 
6, 35tt,  765 
2, 147,  im 

m,  im,  mi 

lQ,375,n«3 

14. 780,  isr 

5,377,996 
771,  630 
110.  ?«0 
117,  :i43 
60,996 
i»l,7l4 
227,976 
102,806 
117,756 
224,404 
4m  ill  3 


287 


119,902,706 


44,200,883 


5  57 


246. 301, 139 


«0ia>ITI0N5  DISEASBS.  AND  LOSSES. 


The  health  and  condition  of  farm  animals  during  the  antomn  of 
1883-'84  have  compared  favorably  with  former  years.  Horses  are  best 
cared  for,  being  most  valuable  and  necessary  for  dai}y  use  in  the  work 
of  the  farm.  Diseases  are  usually  fewer  and  less  fatal  than  in  the  case 
of  cattle  and  swine.  The  disease  known  as  pinkeye  has  prevailed  more 
extensively  than  any  other,  with  comparatively  small  mortality.  Lung 
fever  was  occasionally  reported.  Olanders  and  other  infectious  diseases 
have  been  so  carefully  guarded  against  that  their  occurrence  has  been 
infrequent. 

The  reports  concerning  cattle  are  generally  favorable,  though  the 
usual  losses  from  exposure  and  lack  of  provision  of  feed  in  inclement 
weather  have  been  reported  from  the  South  and  distant  West.  In  "Sew 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  where  care  and  protection  were  uni- 
versal, there  has  been  little  suffering  or  loss.  There  is  more  complaint 
of  loss  from  neglect  and  scarcity  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  inten- 
sified by  excess  of  rainfall,  which  increased  the  discomfort  and  loss.  In 
the  lower  latitudes  there  had  been  drought  and  short  pasturage  in  the 
autumn,  and  scanty  winter  feed  waB  the  rule  over  these  dry  areas,  with 
much  suffering  and  loss  of  cattle, necessarily  resulting.  In  Winston 
County,  Mississippi,  it  was  said  that  ^^not  less  than  2,000  died  from 
want  of  proper  pasturage.''  In  Texas  comparatively  favorable  returns 
were  received,  though  some  counties  had  been  parched  by  drought. 

In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  lliere  were  losses  of  cattle  by  overflows  of 
rivers. 
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The  condition  of  cattle  on  the  plains  and  In  the  western  mountidn 
valleys  was  generally  reported  good.  There  was  probably  more  loss 
in  southern  latitudes  than  in  the  more  northern  pastare  .gronnds.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  losses  from  lack  of  pasturage  and  winter  exposure 
were  severe;  30,000  head,  in  the  Cherokee  territory  aloue^  as  ia  esti- 
mated, fbll  victims  during  the  season. 

LOSSES  OF  CATTLE. 

The  estimated  losys  of  cattle  from  diseases  of  all  kinds,  stress  of 
weather,  theft,  or  other  causes,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


StolM.Mid  Torxitoriet. 


Hilcti  cdwi, 

oxtti,fttidoUi«r 

04tU«. 


Pereent      KttmlMr, 


V4itt# 

K«w  Hiittpahira.. 
Vermdnt 

Kbode  Island 

Conneotlpal 

KewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pefantylvani* 

IHUwftre 

MarflAnd...<.... 
Vlrfitikfa. 


Korth  Carolilift.. 
f^outhCaroUiM... 

OeorRia 

Florid* 

.  AUbatnu... ...... 

Mississippi 

Louisiiuul 

Texas 

ArlcansM 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Mloblgftn. ........ 

Indiana 

nilnols 

WUoonfti& 

llinnesota... 

Iowa 

Hltsonri 

Kansas 

Nfi>ra«1ca 

California 

Orejcon 

Nevada  

Colonido 

AHsona 

Daktrta 

Idaho 

^ootaiia......... 

New  Mexico  ..... 

Utah 

WasbiniKton 

Wvomlns 

Indiiin  I'errilory . 


Total.. 


351,014 

238,  Ml 

418,250 

206,019 

8<n800 

294,440 

2,396,045 

294.513 

1,700,435 

54,897 

204,842 

692,173 

653,847 

354,643 

051,859 

000,054 

750,768 

090,328 

435,055 

4,945,201 

078,028 

779.820 

450,897 

803,608 

1.790,810 

896,870 

1, 356, 148 

2,343,038 

1,218,477 

770,948 

3,040.887 

2,009,047 

1,022.183 

1, 024, 044 

atO.208 

001,210 

234,389 

815, 074 

210. 057 

846.637 

220,612 

686.839 

707,305 

170,053 

270,008 

m»l,  503 

520, 000 


7.020 
4.730 
8,965 
5^072 
700 
4.080 
71,900 
4,680 

7,090 
r,287 
45,7i9 
21,379 
00,030 
48.404 
53,184 
55.^ 
38.2S5 
290.  n2 
33.031 
38.991 
15»527 
24,108 
35,990 
20,870 
40.084 
70,300 
36,404 
28,130 
121,035 
120,579 
38,448 
04,002 
58.115 
24.040 
9.370 
24,470 
12.963 
18.801 
8.824 
27,474 
35,34l§ 
11,  MG 
11.040 
80,061 
28,000 


42,547.807 


4.0 


1.013,790 


The^e  aninmls  are  mainly  lost  by  exposure  to  winter  weather  rather 
tlmn  by  diseaAe,  and  losses  are  most  numerous  in  the  regions  of  mild 
winter  weather  and  in  the  pastoral  or  ranch  belt  They  are,  therefore, 
of  lower  value  tlmn  the  average,  and  the  heaviest  losses  are  in  regions 
of  loVest  valaation.  At  two-thirds  the  average  value  of  cattle  in  Jan- 
uary last,  the  loss  would  exceed  $30,000,000. 
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The.  foUowiog  table  gives  the  total  uumber  of  cattle^  with  the  esti- 
floated  i>ercentage  of  higb  grades,  or  cattle  cff  more  thau  oue^lialf  pare 
blood  of  all  breeds  of  ^oroughbreds.  It  is  not  assumeil  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct;  it  jjf\9kj  be  difficult  to  obtain  exact  proportions  by  local 
estimates.  It  in,  bowevet,  a  fair  consideration  of  tlie  estimates  of  cor- 
respondents, nuide  for  each  county  respectively,  a^d  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  result  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  body  of  practical 
Ikrmers  upon  this  important  question : 


Statfs*  tit): I  Ti'j-ritorieA* 


of  oaitle. 


Hlgb'gmde  oAttle. 


Per 

cent. 


Kutnbdr. 


M4ine 

Kew  Hftrnpshlre 

Verm<*nt 

HMMaolnsettH... 
Bbode Islnnd  ... 

C<mfieotii'Ut 

KftWYork 

New  J«rMy 

PezuMylvauiA  ... 

IVeUwara 

MarylAnd 

Virgini* 

ITorthOttolliiA.. 
SontbOaMlilUi.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Akl 
Wk 

Lou 

Texas 

ArkansU...*...* 

TMmtasee....... 

WeatVlfgliiiA... 
KMUtcky 

yScUgiinlll.W'!'. 

Indiana 4... 

lUtaoto.* 

Wtoconsio....... 

]fiiUid0Ota 

Iowa 

JflMoart 

Kansas  *••.•••*»• 
Kebraska  ..««*4* 

QaUfbrnla 

Oreccm  *»^, .*.».* 

gtrkOM 
ilorado 

Arieona  ..*•««..« 
Dakota * 

liSo 

Montana 

iTew  Mexico 

Vtoh 

wasbinxt^'n 

Wjomitttf 

Indian  Terr Itory 

Total 


8dl.  014 
23fl.d4l 
418, 250 

368.  eto 

35,300 

234.440 

2, 396, 945 

234, 613 

1,760,345 

54,367 

264.342 

682,173 

653,847 

354,648 

951.899 

606,054 

769. 768 

695, 328 

425,055 

4,946,201 

678,028  I 

779, 826 

450,897  I 

803,608  , 

1,709.810  I 

895,870  i 

1,356,148 

2, 343, 328 

1,215,477 

770,948 

3, 040, 887 

2,009,647 

1. 922, 133 

1,624,044 

630,208 

001, 2r6 

234,389 

815,674 

216,057 

346,537 

220. 612 

686,839 

707,305 

170,653 

276.008 

001,533 

520,000 


42,647,307 


87.753 
40,758 
83,650 
85,058 
12,005 
72,678 

479,389 
42,212 

816,8^ 

9,786 

39,661 

96,604 

71.923 

54,643 

60,781 

55,626 

29,764 

494.520 

61,077 

140.369 

IO8, 215 

321,443 

719,036 

170,216 
47.629 
820,105 
194.476 
92,514 
638,566 
401,  d29 
403,648 

276,  «rr 

99.625 
78, 158 
23,439 
07,881 
10,803 
61,981 
19,856 
61,815 
35.385 
25,598 
27.601 
90,153 
41,600 


18 


7,728,539 


IMPEOVBMBNT  BY  BREEDING. 


An  effort  was  made  to  indicate,  roughly  at  least,  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement already  attained  by  the  introduction  of  European  breeds 
during  the  progress  of  the  eri)eriment  which  is  now  iii  full  tide  of  sue- 
oessfiu  operation ;  of  course  it  is  difficult,  and  a  cl<!me  approximation 
may  be  impracticable  at  present,  but  the  views  of  our  practical  rei>orl:- 
ersy  properly  consolidated,  may  be  presumed  to  come  near  to  the  truth. 
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At  least  tliey  are  entitled  to  consideration  and  flair  oritioismy  with  flie 
confident  expectation  of  deriving  some  aid  in  the  investigation  of  so 
important  a  subject  as  the  valne  of  the  improvement  made  already  by 
the  breeders  of  the  United  States,  which  may  prove  an  incentive  to 
future  effort. 

The  present  value  of  cattle  is  taken  as  estimated  in  January  lasL 
which  includes  two  elements,  viz,  the  original  value  of  tiie  unimprovea 
stock,  ^d  the  i>ercentage  of  improvement  added  by  breeding.  Thus, 
in  Maine,  the  original  value  may  be  represented  by  100,  the  improve- 
ment by  35,  so  that  the  present  value  is  135  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved 
value. 

The  average  value  of  the  improvement  throughout  the  United  Stfites 
is  also  35;  therefore,  of  the  present  value  of  catUe,  $1,106,715,703,  tbB 
unimproved  valuation  would  be  $819,263,789,  and  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement $287,451,916 — a^ded  to  the  value  of  our  cattle  .by  inftision 
of  superior  blooa  during  many  years  of  judicious  and  scientiflc  pradioe 
of  enterprising  breeders. 


Stotet  and  TeiritoilM. 


UniniiiroTed 


▼aloe. 


Value  of  im- 


Maine. ^ 

Nevr  Hampshire . 

Vennont 

HasMtohtuetta... 
Khode  laland .... 
Conneotioat 


6,898,706 
9.948»:6(r7 
7,366,813 
906,296 
6,102,822 


Neir  Bngland . 


88,981,149 


New  York 

New  Jersey ... 
Pennsylvania.. 


62,889.938 

7,000.223 

44  289,057 


North  Middle. 


U4, 129, 218 


Delaware.. 
Maryland. 
VlT^inia.. 


1,394,209 
6,906.620 
10,644,601 


Sonth  Middle. 


17,944,330 


North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 

Atlantic  Sonth . 


6,463,053 
4,166,861 
10.278,634 
4,714,987 


Alabama .... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana... 

Texas 

Arkansas... 
Tennessee... 


25,622,985 

""7,618,827 
7.037.677 
4.852,641 

67,597,260 
8,522,296 

11,001,067 


Cotton  States  . 


West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.... «. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas..  .........  K . 

Nebraska 


Western  Central . 


Michigan . . 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota. 


LakeStotes. 


106,629,757 

8,029.861 
16.879,0U 
41,776,613 
29,155.854 
51,782.565 
60,930,182 
35^570,502 
39,U4,629 
31,868,637 


316.007,814 

21,420,947 
28,192,648 
16.851,867 


65.965,362 


13, 018;  647 
l,94^678 
8,880,896 
2,574,709 
298,589 
1,848,606 


18,068,100 


25,135,975 
2,100,067 
15,944,060 


43,180,102 


460,089 
2,303,192 
3,038,466 


6;  701, 747 


2,068,177 
1,458,237 
3,391,949 
1,084,486 


8,002.788 

2.438.025 
2,111,308 
1.601,373 
23.659,041 
2,812.857 
4^180.401 


86,802,490 

""^8,482,646 
6,751,604 
16,710.605 
11.870,788 
30,195,201 
24,372,073 
13,516,818 
16,438,144 
12,747,455 


125.575,824 

7.068^913 
7.330,008 
6.396,116 


35 

SS 
34 
35 
30 
30 


40 
90 
36 


87 


» 

35 
33 
38 


81 

"» 

30 
83 
35 
83 
88 


30 
80 
40 
38 
42 
40 


33 

96 
38 


19,79^083 
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StalM  and  TerritorlM. 


UoimpraTMl 


VaJaeofiin- 
proTementa. 


pw 
cent. 


California 

Oregon 

NoTida ;. 

Colonulo 

ArlionA 

DaIeoU , 

IdaJio 

MontmA  ...•..•....•••.-.•.••••••••-••••.■.••< 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Waaliinffton 

WTomlnff 

Indian  Territory — . 

Roeky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 

Total 


«»,818,507 
18.120.303 
6.439.(»] 
17,010.120 
8.800,487 
7.178,774 
4. 031, 037 
15,101,716 
12,417,372 
8,550,856 
5, 068, 152 
18, 158, 568 
6.800,000 


16.840,323 
8,280,030 
1,087,806 
4.580,071 

584.015 
2,582,558 

086,388 
8,020,343 
1.086,770 

058,506 
1,420,956 
5.447.571 
2,040.000 


32 
25 
30 
26 
15 
36 
30 
20 
16 
27 
24 
30 
80 


188,083,172 


84.8^355 


810,208,787    287,451,916 


It  sboold  be  understood,  in  examination  of  these  figures,  tbat  the 
original  unimproved  stock  of  different  sections  were  very  unlike.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  they  were  derived  mainly  from  England 
and  Holland.  In  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  South  from  various  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Florida  cattle  are  of  Spanish  origin ;  those  of  l^xas, 
from  Mexico,  derived  remotely  from  Spain.  There  is  a  vast  dffference 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  stock,  an  immense  distance  between 
the  long-horn  and  the  short-horn  type.  Hence  a  given  per  cent,  of  im- 
provement does  not  mean  the  same  in  Texas  as  in  Illinois.  It  repre* 
sents  the  advance  made  upon  the  original  standard.     « 

STOO^  DISTEIBUTION. 

The  initial  movement  in  American  stock  distribution  may  properly  be 
reckoned  the  annual  Texas  drives,  by  which  the  surplus  of  overflowing 
Texas  herds  is  sent  to  the  Northern  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Ool- 
orado  and  Wyoming  for  development  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  and 
for  finishing  of  older  cattle.  In  1866  a  drive  tiiat  woidd  be  deemed 
veiy  respectable  in  numbers  occurred.  In  two  years  foUowing  few  cat- 
tle were  driven,  owing  to  the  opposition,  sometimes  amounting  to  re- 
sort to  arms,  of  the  settlers  of  i^orthwestem  Missouri  and  Eastern 
Kansas,  which  was  excited  by  heavy  Ibsses  of  native  stock  from  the 
disease  known  as  tiie  Texas  cattle  fever.  The  numbers  annually  driven 
northward  according  to  the  record  of  the  Kansas  Oity  Board  of  (nmle, 
have  been  as  follows : 


Tear. 


Tear. 


Amoont 


Year. 


1866... 
1867..,, 
1868... 

MTo'.ir 
1871... 


860.000 
85,000 
75^000 
350^000 
800,000 
600,000 


1873 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 


850,000 
405,  OOD 
166,000 
151,618 
831,008 
301,150 


1878 

1870 

1880 , 

1881 

1883.......... 

1888 , 


965,646 

357.027 
894,780 
360.000 
350.000 
307,000 


The  movement  of  stock  at  Kansas  Oity  has  been  a  marvelous  growth. 

From  receipts  of  4,200  cattle  in  1868,  4,450  in  1869,  and  21,000  in  1870, 

the  increase  has  been  rapid,  rising  to  460,598  in  1883.    The  movement 

of  hogs  has  been  equally  rapid.    There  has  also  been  a  constant  in- 

29  A— ^84 
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8HIPMSKT& 


How  shipped. 


Lire. 


Drened. 


Chioaco  and  Kortbwvpt^m  Biulway  . 


» CcutrflJ  Rallt'O&ct. 
Cliicairo,  Rock  IslaQ^i  wid  PftciHeBilbvMi*!..,.. 
C'Mcago,  BurliJiffiton  in  id  Qitincy  Rnilmsitl  ..„.. 

€biC^Q.  AJ^o  ftnd  S^int  L<iuU  Railroad 

Ubioagoimd  Eant^m  Illin^^ln  lUiJlroid ». 

ChldftgQi^  MUwaulcee  and  Sftlnt  Pjinl  Railway  .. 
Wftbaih J  Saint  LoTi  J  s  *rid  P  act  fln  Ral  I  t  ay  .... 
liOiilnTlllft,  iffiVF  AJhn^y  and  ChJiCAgo  E^ilroftd. 
^Ut'hicAi]  CeEti al  HailroAd  .,*,--»..».»... ^ .... . 
I.Bk#  Shere  tvnd  MkUi^^tia  South  «ni  Bail  way. .. 
Pitubargb,  Fun  Wajne  and  ChloaKO  TUJilw&y. 
Chlf^iH^D,  SAint  LobIb  aad  PittebaTiffb  B«ilway  . 
Bal  tlMom  Mtd  Ohio  Batlnud 


Chiaagio  iod  li-rand  Trrmk  RhUwalt,  ,»..,.,..., 
I7eir  York.  Chi<ja;;c>  i«id  Saint  I^ni*  EallroM. 
GtaloigouLd  AtliiQliQi  Kidlruad...... ...... 


TOtelUve 

TotaMreesed. 


Total  live  and  dressed < 

Left  for  city  use  and  paoking. . 


4,358 

908 

1.896 

1.833 

209 

6 

278 

647 

9 

894.371 

636,175 

203,443 

783 

0.946 

19,646 

126.509 

18,386 


1,819.882 


11. 786 
2a»238 
2,169 
7U 
1*«0 
310 


44,807 


1,368,759 
4,888.404 


^697,10 


BUFFALO. 

The  receipts  and  sbipments  of  live  stock  at  Baffolo  in  1883  were  as 
follows: 


Stook. 


Cat«to. 
Rbeep 
Hogs.. 


seAboabb  cities. 

At  the  seaboard  the  movement  was  represented  by  the  following 
figures: 


At- 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


flogs. 


Veals. 


Total. 


New  York.. 

Boeten 

Philadelphin 
Baltimoie... 

Total.. 


674,682 
161. 163 
286,050 
94,849 


8,086,018 
648,700 
680,417 
198,060 


1.686,348 
771,757 
883,313 
271,148 


100,827 
89^712 


4,487.326 

1.621.421 

1,2801779 

668,667 


1,166^198 


8.668.285 


8.012,460 


230.089 


7,911,977 


SHIPMENTS  ABROAD. 


The  ezportatien  of  stock  has  received  a  great  impetus  the  past  year. 
Between  1870  and  1873,  the  valued  annual  exports  of  cattle  did  not  aver- 
age half  a  million  dollars;  those  of  1883-^84  were  valued  at  $17,855,495. 
In  fourteen  years  the  numbers  increased  from  27,530  to  190,518.  There 
has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  exports  of  sheep.  The  statement  is  as 
followae 
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CattlD. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Honea. 

Mulea. 

Tear. 

1 

S^ 

1 

i 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1^ 

§ 

1 

§ 

a 
7i 

3 

1 

§ 

i 

§ 

•3 

iQ 

► 

JQ 

> 

& 

> 

& 

> 

& 

^ 

1870 

T.m 

$430,087 

12.058 

$189,753* 

81    -70 

896^  193 

2.121 

1177,479 

\m 

$140,350 

1871 

%V  f^ 

403,401 

8,770 

61.390 

41     66 

86.888 

1.186 

173,273 

].u:K> 

265,827 

1«7J 

2H,  im 

6M^710 

58,110 

548.168 

81     18 

79.592 

1.722 

268,475 

S.  lil 

294.402 

1873 

85,155 

605,057 

09.720 

787.402 

61     17 

107.098 

2,814 

256.365 

1     iO 

U72,172 

1874 

JK5.t^ 

1.150.857 

158.581 

1,825,887 

12^     «8 

156,735 

1^432 

169.303 

]     )2 

174,125 

1876 

r .  ai 

1.108.085 

64.979 

739.216 

12^     16 

188.8964 

^ 

242.031 

3    n 

356.828 

1876 

51,  :.W 

1.110.708 

68,044 

670.042 

11(     12 

171.101 

284.064 

1.7^ 

224.860 

1877 

«»jj01 

1.508.080 

65,107 

600.180 

171     17 

234.480 

2.042 

301.134 

3,141 

478.434 

1878 

8l\i^ 

8.808.818 

20,284 

267.259 

181     05 

333.409 

4,104 

708.728 

t.m 

®^i'5i; 

187»i.... 

m-zo 

18L\"56 

8.870,200 

75,129 

700.262 

2ir     RO 

1,082.038 

8.016 

770^742 

4J» 

s&ss 

1880 

18.844.106 

83,434 

421,069 

20J     37 

892.647 

8.060 

67M39 

fi.lW 

682.862 

1881 

185,707 

14.804,108 

77.456 

672.138 

171     19 

762.982 

2,528 

890,248 

8,  -iOT 

353.^ 

1882 

10l«.  110 

7^800,227. 

86.368 

609.661 

131     76 

608.778 

8.248 

470,183 

tA^n 

820,160 

1888 

104.414 

8.841.481 

16.129 

872.616 

38     61 

1,154,856 

^800 

476^806 

i.'^rr 

486.660 

1884 

lfti,[il8 

17,866^496 

4^382 

627,480 

271,  -74 

850,146 

2,721 

424.817 

1,742 

480^809 

'  The  exports  of  cattle,  in  nnmber  and  value,  last  year,  exceeded  those 
of  anv  previous  exportation,  169,257  going  to  Great  Britaifi,  valued  at 
$17,336,606.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  record  is  the  small  nnmber 
shipped  to  Cuba.  There  has  been  a  dedine  annually  from  49,228  in 
1879  to  8,015  last  year.    The  distribution  by  oountries  is  as  follows : 


Cauntriet  to  wbJoh  exported. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


^^g^^n4 •■■••••••• 

Seottand ^ 

Gennany 

Bel^nm 

Fnnoe 

CuU 

Brittah  Weat  Indiea  and  Hondaraa 

nomiiitoiiofCaiiadft 

Mexico 

other  coQBtriea 

Total 


NumUr. 

68,544 

8.250 

1,330 

1.816 

118 

48.228 

1.581 

8.565 

2,146 

208 


Number, 

118.242 

7,275 


8.842 

1.240 

45,516 

2,400 

2.840 

992 

901 


NumbiT, 

124.317 

9.744 

207 

8.008 

1,297 

3i;941 

1.978 

4.658 

1,264 

1.218 


61.876 


IfvmUr. 

67.018 

9,078 


110 

84,608 

1,681 

2,808 

798 

266 


188 


Number, 
828 


20,784 

1.174 

8,#1 

1,812 

878 


136,720      182,766 


186,707 


166,  UO 


104,444 


8.015 
1,168 
8.475 
8,093 
192 


190.618 


The  imports  of  domestic  animals  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 1884,  in 
numbers  and  value,  are  thus  reported  in  the  official  statistics  of  the 
customs: 


stock. 

Komber. 

Vjlue. 

Cattle 

' 

99,769 
45.610 
29$,  276 

8.103.781 

Honea 

8^72^684 

ShecD .....«...> 

. 

^Wl,300 

They  are  introduced  mainly  for  improvement  of  breeds.  Those  that 
pay  duty  are  stockers,  or  young  cattle,  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

The  dutiable  imports  of  horses  were  also  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
mainly,  46  coming  from  Great  Britain,  59  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
26  from  Cuba,  and  only  6  from  other  countries. 
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Till*  (liitiiililc  8lu'e|>  iinport^Hl  also  caiiio  from  CaiiudiK  except  5,099 
Iroiii  JSlexico,  anil  a  lew  from  Ibe  West  Indies. 
The  averajje  value  of  imports  were: 


Stock. 

Free. 

PiitiaUe. 

ftnttlo 

50.31 

irLSi 

Hornes 

l?1.10                65  88 

Hheep 

10.84                  2.78 

t 

The  aggregate  of  duty-free  cattle  may  leave  a  false  impression  if  as- 
sntned  to  represent  superior  blood  introduced  to  improve  the  breed  of 
American  cattle.  It  is  41,021,  of  which  29,592  are  from  Mexico,  and 
worth  only  $14.13,  while  the  remainder,  11,429  animals,  were  entered 
at  the  ralue  of  $1,891,846.  or  $165.53  per  head.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  tne  law,  as  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  cheap 
cattle  of  Mexico;  by  the  introduction  of  cows  "for  breeding  purposes," 
to  get  ehet^  calves  for  ranch-stocking  by  cross-breeding  with  better 
stock. 

The  horses  come  mainly  firom  Canada  and  France.  The  importation 
ftom  tiie  latter  conntay  is  mainly  li^ormans  or  Percherons.  More  than 
half  are  from  Mexico,  valned  at  little  more  than  $8  per  head.  These  are 
for  "  breeding  purposes,^  but  not  for  improvement  of  our  horses ;  they 
are  bought  because  they  are  cheap,  to  be  bred  up  into  better  bibod  and 
greater  value. 

The  principal  sources  of  these  supplies  are  as  Allows : 


Frwii- 

CatOe. 

Honee. 

8h«p. 

Kumber. 

Vftloe. 

Nnmber. 

VAlne. 

Number. 

Valnew 

B«lgiam .• 

Fnmoe , 

645 

121 

8 

3,300 

136 

4.643 

U 

20.592 

2,527 

16 

#47,735 

9.512 

967 

814, 910 

88.625 

773,209 

.13,  213 

418,104 

196,825 

1,300 

54 

1.007 

2 

372 

418 

5,183 

147,226 
5^6,216 
238 
162,123 
148,589 
1,188.101 

104 

6 

98 

111.330 
2.200 

G^rniADy 

^ngUaid 

4,150 

Dofxi'iiiiAO  of  C&oadA '. . . . 

2.684 

120 

1,416 

31,095 

34,155 

1,118 

AoatnUaaia 

Hexloo 

11.224 

•2,016 

other  oonntriM 

U 

8,  MS 

ToUl 

41,021 

2,309.950 

18,271 

2,212,691 

4,427 

74.566 

PROPORTION  OP  BREEDS  IMPORTED. 

Tlie  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department 
show  the  breed  of  all  animals  ini])orted,  and  the  residence  of  theim- 
l>orter  to  whom  the  permit  is  given.  In  the  live  months  from  July  1  to 
December  1, 1884,  there  were  1,G88  animals  received  in  quarantine  under 
permits  to  persons  in  thirteen  States.  Much  the  larger  portion  are  the 
dairy  breeds,  1,236  Holsteins,  and  198  Jerseys.  The  former  were  all 
credited  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  except  76  to  Kentucky,  43 
to  California,  35  to  Mississippi,  and  7  to  Wisconsin.  There  were  9& 
Galloways,  70  Herefords,  and  72  Guernseys.    The  country  is  so  well 
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supplied  with  Sliorthorns  that  iiiiiJortatioii  of  2  only  are  reporteiL   The 
Bumoiary  of  the  record  is  as  foliowB : 


Btatea. 

d 

y 

U 

< 

1 

5 

1 

•1 

1 

43 

100 

C/5 

& 

3 

CAlifomiii     -. 

43 

CcmiiBcticiit...  ••.•••.••  •••••••••••••••••••-- 

lOU 

niiooifl....... ...■•.......««> 

20 

20 

KenttielcT      . 

76 

76 

Mftrylancl 

25 

25 

MassiinhnsAtta 

*8 

*oi 

297 
35 

2 

399 

MimiMinni     

3r. 

Miflsonn 

50 

90 

Ne*r  Jomcy ' 

11 
60 
93 

42 

601 
34 

63 

New  York 

670 

Peoimyl^MiiA  ..T..r. ^,,..^,,,-r.. 

72 



199 

TenoessM ......••...••••.•........ 

11 

.     11 

'Witcoonm... •••.••^. ........... 

7 

Total * 

8 

92 

198 

72 

70 

1,235 

2 

n 

1,688 

*  Ttotn  Sf  othtnd'-deaiinatloD  noknowiL 


CORN. 


BOHBSTIC  CONSUMPTION. 

The  rate  of  oonsiimption  of  corn  differs  in  aooordance  with  it»  hmb 
and  with  dimate.  If  used  for  meat-making,  it  ia  consumed  as  edtly  Ab 
possible  before  the  severity  of  winter  weather  interflBres  with  fattening. 
That  fed  to  hogs  is  thus  disposed  of  mainly  before  Christmas.  When 
used  mainly  for  feeding  work  animals,  as  in  the  South,  it  is  fed  through- 
oat  the  year,  and  the  season  of  hardest  work  is  the  planting  season, 
from  March  to  July.  Hence  it  is  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  supply 
has  been  used  or  sold  in  the  West  bv  the  1st  of  March,  while  in  the 
South  nearly  half  is  still  on  hand  at  that  date. 

The  investigation  of  March,  1883,  showed  a  reduction  of  stook  on 
hand  of  40^000,000  bushels  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  as  compared  with  the  stock  of  the  previous  March.  The  total 
difference  in  the  a^fgregate  stocks  of  the  two  seasons  for  the  whole 
country  was  75,000,000  busliels,  while  the  difference  in  the  production  of 
the  two  years  was  66,000,000  bushels.  The  feeding  yalue  of  the  crop 
of  1883  was  less,  and  its  consulnption  was  therefore  greater,  despite 
the  economy  enforced  by  higher  prices.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
seasons  is  thus  compared : 


Stock  OB  band  MATchl— 

Seciiom. 

1883. 

1884. 

BuabAla. 

Per 
oent. 

Bushels. 

Per 

^ent. 

^•V  Knglatt4 ••■■•...... ..............rTrrr.-rr.r 

1,898,701 

29,897,288 

171,551.062 

881,6<)0, 606 

735.734 

2,282,652 

20.6 
37.4 
43.5 
88.8 
2&4 
38.6 

2.843,300 

21,800, 70ft' 

107,922,030 

846,771,467 

760, 128 

2.0aft,2«l 

33.8 

Middle 

31.8 

Bontbem ...........•............•...■•...*.... 

41.4 

Wefttem —••. 

86. 7 

Pacific 

29.3 

KeTftdfl.  Coloradfl.  ttd  TMtltariM 

29.8 

Total - i 

687,465^943 

36.3 

612^2t4,008 

83.0 
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The  statement  by  individual  States  is  as  follows: 

CORI^. 


states  ftod  Ter- 
ritoriM. 

Prodaetin 
1888. 

Stock  on  band 
Haivh  1,1884. 

Iletalned  for  comity 
oonsomption. 

Distribution  be- 
yond  county  Unee. 

its 
1 

Hftiiie 

KewHampahiTd.. 

Buthdi, 

1,062,800 

1,868,500 

1,817,800 

2,039,100 

,          41<800 

1,710,000 

17,512,700 

9,715,100 

87.867,400 

8,822,200 

16^251,200 

26,868,700 

28,692,200 

11,107,800 

24,615,900 

8,899,200 

26,189,800 

25,257,100 

18,180,600 

68,146,800 

80,456,500 

64,259,000 

14,294,000 

78,201,800 

78,660,000 

21,412,800 

95,620,000 

208,786.500 

28,579,800 

15,124,800 

160,629,000 

161,655,000 

172,800,900 

101,278,900 

2,404,800 

1^300 

21,100 

632.100 

64,700 

4,915.056 

32,600 

10,040 

080,100 

280,100 

61,400 

ButkOt. 

rk?6,  345 
KiO,  OM 
632,  m 
124,  433 
r*47.  20O 
4,003,556 

4.  m.ioa 

11.^57.220 
1,452,436 
7.150.528 

ll,55:t.r.4l 

12,337,647 
a.ftB7,730 

10,  338,(178 

1.  405,  648 
n.047,CJ7i 
10,  607.  982 

4.  727.  Oia 
23.ft^,f68 
12,  ItW.eOO 
S5,  703,  flOO 

4,  2,*.'i,  20O 
24,  2i%  £»Sg 
1^.  447.  *S00 

3,42.Vfl68 
28,6ftt5.JiOO 
81, 113,5M 

3,53e.K>5 

2.  72*2,  4§4 
41  >.  710.  im 
4i!i.  41W,  500 
72.:JU,378 
4],&24.340 

1:0, 088 

3,7B8 

3^6.235 

19,145 

1,474.516 

P.ct 
87 
87 
86 
81 
81 
82 
28 
48 
80 
88 
44 
48 
48 
85 
42 
44 
46 
42 
86 
41 
40 
40 
80 
81 
21 
16 
80 
80 
15 
18 
24 
80 
42 
41 
80 
16 
18 
86 
86 
80 

ButhOt. 

1,062,172 

1,854,815 

1,799,127 

2,089,100 

414,800 

1,710,000 

17,162,446 

8,462,187 

84,071,660 

2,961,816 

13(188^400 

28,644,466 

26,822.980 

10,885,644 

28,188,946 

8,195^248 

26^141^726 

24,751,958 

18,180,600 

68,042.892 

^938,676 

5^049.790 

18.150.480 

66,689.512 

66,980^600 

19.271,070 

76.400^000 

160,802,010 

28,107,714 

14,822.804 

166.058,680 

187,406,760 

77,760.406 

60,764,651 

2,267,616 

125,421 

18,990 

441,648 

64,700 

4,767,603 

82,500 

9,538 

837,090 

235,284 

49,120 

P.et 

99 

99 

99 
100 
100 
100 

96 

87 

90 

78 

75 

88 
.00 

88 

94 

94 

96 

98 
100 

84 

96 

81 

92 

84 

91 

00 

80 

74 

98 

98 

92 

86 

46 

69 

92 

97 

90 

88 
100 

97 

ButhOt. 
10,628 
18.685 
18,178 

P.et 

1 
1 

1 

P.€L 

Conneotioiiti 

2 

New  York 

PennsylTAiiia 

DelAware' 

3SO,364 
1,262.068 
8,7t^,740 

^0,884 
4,iT62,iM> 
8,324.344 
2,869,220 

222.166 
I,47e.9M 

203,062 
1,047,572 

505.142 

2 
18 
10 
22 
26 
12 
10 
2 
6 
6 
4 
2 

1 
"'""4 

SSyiJinS 

2 

N^CuvUsa"! 
Sooth  CttK^Usft.... 

11 

s^Sf::™;:::: 

A1ftl)Mnft 

Loniflfauift 



TexM  •■••■•■•■... 

10.103,408 
l,5L^g25 

12,  209.  210 
1,14.1.520 

izr>n.-m 

G,  ir20.  400 
2,141,280 
10,.  124, 000 

471,^ 

002,  406 

i3,  r.70,  320 

24,24^,260 

1>5,(M0,406 

41,  6?4,  349 

1!»7, 1S4 

^,979 

00.4&7 

iiilia 

16 

6 

19 

8 

16 

• 

10 

20 

26 

2 

2 

8 

15 

66 

41 

8 

8 

10 

17 

■•••■■ 

Arkamiia 

19 

TumeMee' 

WertVlrglnto.... 
KentaekyTTT..... 

4 
7 

8 

4 

iri^^MMn, 

5 

Idqiuui. .......... 

g 

mils. ;;;;:;:;;:: 

8 

Wisoonsbi 

mmieflota 

7 

If 

7 

StT^IIli 

9 

KuiiM    ,,, 

6 

13 

Califoraia 

KeAdA 

Golonido....^.... 

Arlioiui 

DakotA 

.— ... 

Tdahft.  .  . 

i^rat^nn 

8,716 

260,428 

70,025 

18,420 

87 
28 
25 
80 

95 
90 
84 
80 

602 

91,010 
44,816 
12^280 

6 

29 

NewKezioo 

TJtoh 

• 

WMhington 

...... 

Total 

1,661,066.896 

612,224,003 

88 

1,287,061,971 

79.8 

ti«,oei»92i 

20.*2 

The  different  divisions  of  conntiy  share  as  follows  in  the  above  dis- 
tribntion: 


B^fflit. 

Crop  of  1888. 

Stock  on  hand 
Maioh  1,1884. 

Retained  for  ooonty 

county  lines. 

NewSnflaiid 

8,412,000 

68,907,400 

888,878,800 

1, 190,042. 600 

^    21694,100 

6^887,096 

ButhOt, 
2,848,890 
21,896,705 
137.922,081 
846,771,467 
760;i28 

2,086,282 

RtL 
88.8 
8L8 
4L4 
80.7 
29.8 

29.8 

BuMt. 

8,869,614 
<»^ 667  660 
296,926,817 
861,250.076 

2,888,037 

6^446,468 

Ret, 
99.5 
90.9 
88.8 
76.8 
92.8 

94.8 

BuOiOt. 

42,486 

6,288.841 

87,447,488 

201,068 

890,6^ 

Pet 
O16 

Middle!;............... 

8.1 

SoBthen 

1L2 

Western 

28.8 

jijjijj" ;••"• 

Nerada;  'cVAmdo^' nd* 

7.8 
8.7 

'**"'"***** 

Tfttal 

l,651,066i^896 

612,224.006 

83.0 

1,287,061,971 

79.8 

814,004,924 

20L2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rednction  of  fismn  stocks  as  compared  with 
March,  1883,  is  very  heavy  in  the  northern  belt  of  States — ^firom  New 
York  to  Minnesota.    In  the  snrplns-oom  StftteS;  the  seven  ttom  Ohio  to 
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Kansas,  inclusive,  from  which  comes  the  corn  of  commercial  distribu- 
tion,  the  diQerence  in  quantity  on  hand  is  not  very  heavy,  while  Ohio 

'  is  credited  with  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  in  March.  1883,  and 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  Iowa,  have  reduced  stocks;  tne  increase 
in  Kansas  is  25,000,000  bushels.  As  most  of  the  commercial  com  in 
recent  years  has  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  effect  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  surplus  is  to  cheapen  the  pnce.  So  we  see  that 
No.  2  mixed  was  quoted  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  Miirch  at  63  cents,  and 
in  March  of  1883  at  56  cents;  in  Cincinnati,  52  and  56,  remectively. 
In  Saint  Louis  the  prices  were  lower,  ^  to  53.  In  Kansas  City,  near 
the  heart  of  the  supply,  the  price  is  5  cents  lower  than  in  March,  1883^ 
40  cents  instead  of  45. 

In  studying  crop  returns  the  ever-recurring  error  of  statisticians,  for 
every  man  is  his  own  statistician  nowadays,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
crop  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  what  appears  under  his  own  local 
horizon.  The  Michigan  man  therefore  thinks  tiiere  is  no  sound  com  in 
the  country ;  the  K&nsas  man  may  natcurally  assume  that  the  last  was 
one  of  the  greatest  crras  of  record.    The  following  statement  shows 

^what  the  estimates  of  the  two  years  make  the  stock  of  March  un  the 
corn-surplus  States: 


8ftookm]yuidlCM«hl* 

.StilM. 

1888. 

1884. 

B«ah€lt. 

POi'MIlt 

Bodida. 

Ptrcmt. 

27,082;  868 
88,084,818 
67,464,063 
82,646,880 
51,011,100 

98 
80 

87 
80 
30 
88 
48 

18,447.600 
»^  686, 000 
61,118,686 
40,710,860 
48,486,600 
^676, 878 
41,-634,348 

21 
80 
80 

lowft — 

MlaoAnrl 

% 

KanSM. X.  X. ,.  a... ..^..^..x,.*. ...... .a**. ..*... 

42 

41 

•■    ••■•.■•.           •■    •••         ••         • 

Total 

880,018.  on 

88 

8061660^888 

SL6 

Prices  of  com  tell  the  true  story  of  supply.  In  March,  1881,  the 
price  in  Chicago  was  37  cents  when  these  seven  States  had  a  stock  of 
413,000,000  bushels  remaining,  But  in  March,  1882,  after  the  disas- 
trous &ilure  of  1881,  the  price  was  60  cents,  with  a  stock  of  200,000,000 
bushlds.  In  March,  1884,  the  price  was  53  cents,  showing  that  the 
quantity,  in  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  unmer- 
cnantable  grain,  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  stocks  of  March^  1882, 
after  the  crop  &uure  of  1881. 

BBOPOBTION  MBECtf  ANTABLB. 

It  is  proper  to  place  on  record  the  tact  that  the  proporiJon  of  imma- 
ture com  was  twice  as  large  as  usual.  The  frosts  of  September,  1883, 
played  havoc  with  the  com  of  the  northem  belt,  a  condensed  staCtoient 
of  the  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  following  table  of  quantities 
of  merchantable  and  unmerchantable  com.  In  no  State  is  the  crop  of 
any  year  perfect.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  immature  growth, 
the  result  of  drought,  floods,  impoverished  soil,  bad  cultivation  or  no 
cultivation.  In  northern  regions  there  is  always  some  loss  of  late- 
planted  com  from  frosts.    The  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1883  reported 
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iJKTclmii table  was  thrcM)  tiftliH  of  ehei  whole;  the  pi-oportioti  in  an  aver 
age  ycMii-  Is  foiir-firths.     In  the  March  retwrt  it  was  8aid: 

The  extcut  of  tb'iH  disa8tcr  by  frost  it)  so  Bwcopiug  that  the  a^gnu^ate  uf  sound 
corn  would  not  be  materially  ]c«seued  if  all  in  the  northern  belt.of  States  should  b<» 
counted  unmerohautable.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Daicota  the  merchantable  amounts  to  only  21,000,000  buAhels.  U 
all  should  be  called  unsound  it  would  still  leave  the  aggregate  915,000,000.  So  se- 
vere 16  the  damage  that  the  great  corn  States,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
which  produce  more  than  a  third  of  the  national  crop,  only  report  35  per  cent,  of  soiiu*! 
oom.  If  we  should  say  that  not  a  bushel  of  sound  com  was  grown  north  of  Ohio 
River,  from  the  AUeghenies  to  the  Missouri,  the  aggregate  would  still  be  723,000,000 
bushels  merchantable. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  is  isbowu  by  the  price,  the  au merchantable 
UTeraging  27.2,  the  merchantable  51.4,  cents  per  bushel.  It  will  be  seen 
from  tile  statement  that  five-sizths  of  all  the  damaged  corn  is  foand 
north  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania. 


states  snd  Twritoriet. 


Maine 

NewHampthfrs., 

VetmoDt 

Massachnsetts  .. 

Rhode  IsUoid 

Connectioat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Delaware , 

HszyUmd 

Virginia , 

Nonh  Carolina.. 
Son  til  Carolina... 

GSDrgla 

Florida 

Alabama.. , 

MlMidaippl 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkaasaa 

Tennessee 

Wfllit  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niiriois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Kissoari 


Nebraska  .... 
California.... 

Oregon , 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona.' 

Dakota , 

Montana 

K««r  Mexico.. 

Utah 

Washington.. 


Merchantable. 


Bushels. 


Total »35,900.M1 


609.064 
1*90,005 

1,427,370 

XT,  297 

1,282,500 

6,129.445 

7.07«.fl28 

to,  061. 422 

8,47tJ,262 

18,000.960 

18»808,090 

22.879,918 

9,997,020 

21,908,151 

3,098,272 

22,822,798 

23,236,582 

11,817,540 

57, 403. 188 

96.192,590 

57. 190. 510 

8,862,280 

64,196,476 

i7. 9^2, 800 

3, 854. 214 

46,858.800 

78,363,140 

4,008,481 

2.410.908 

44. 103. 540 

06,993.000 

168,  Vtd,  828 

67,  «50,  mi 

2, 267, 016 

106,026 

16.880 

441,648 

43.760 

1,867,721 

6,727 

734,779 

224,080 

49,120 


Prioa 

per 

bushel. 


$0  83 
K5 
82 


71.: 

65 


Value. 


Unmeroha&tablfe. 


Baahela. 


8) 
90 
76 
77 
73 
69 
63 
61 
68 
48 
58 
^ 
48 
43 
54 
48 
41 
42 
35 
29 
92 
81 
80 
90 

1  20 
74 

1  25 
72 
73 
05 


51.4 


9555,738 

849,154 

im,  013 

1,127.022 

278.  202 

061.875 

l,:i51,906 

</^88,704 

i;s.'J42,5l9 

1.1H3,011 

:.nb,547 

I ;.  789,  501 
I  %  76,330 
V  497.  467 
:,  f26, 521 
:^  783,945 
IT  !17,326 
IT  ^02,130 
.->.  <:26, 804 
T,  ^51,036 
Ik  -01,332 
■I  '86.211 
1.1^350 
in  780. 228 
I  i  -12,6»4 
■.:rl2  528 
^89,824 

61,586 

82,451 

87.060 

'41.880 

I  178,490 

1  <'86,207 

8:.,  881 

13,504 

;i97,47l 

52, 512 

1  -:82,U4 

8^409 

29.041 

168,578 

46^664 


Price 

per 

bnahel. 


480,785,043 


303,236 

369.495 

708, 747 

611.730 

87,083 

427.500 

11,883,255 

8. 040. 171 

17,792,978 

313,996 

8,250,240 

8,060,610 

6,312.284 

1,110,780 

2,707,749  ; 

5,  CP?a,  107 
4,  2li3,  VIU  , 
7,(MSS,4fta 
a.4Jl,7J0 

14,  na,  ae4  I 
45,  mn,  2m  ^ 
i7,.vift,ogn 

4  S.  TOO,  500 

VM.  4ri,  atw 

:;6,a25,4fl0 

rr^ft:?4  or?  i 

■■:'■.  \ri  I'-;: 

i':j,274  ; 
4,220 
90^457 
10,940 
3,047,334 
3,818 
195^321 
56,020 
12, 980 


80  45 
43 
41 
35 
42 
35 
30 
30 
31 
40 
28 
35 
44 
48 
42 
39 
47 
47 
48 
41 
32 
28 
36 
28 
23 
29 
SO 

23 
25 
21 
38 

21 
67 

m 

.vj 
>to 

115 
29 
50 
37 
43 
SO 


ValM. 


615,138,854        27.2    lOt,  601.8)1 


8176.966 
168.883 
200.586 

^14, lei 
outsit 

:t.4K9ni 
612^851 

5,51^€W 
137. 5Sa 
010.  OCT 

2,821, 2]  r: 

2,777. 41' J 

118.31^ 

^149,087 
630,369 
e,  3SO,0»K 
1,  M4,  4.";} 
1/978^177 
1^09^410 
3,941.371 
ltiv4W,tPS 

rv0«t,Bir 
il<^JH,fir 

aqvSl^5ti 
5.lTJMes» 
2.f£^ll1 
8l,3&l,3a."i 
l7.4S8l5iu 
3,4m«l« 

lii£lt3 

;Md.  :•■: 

1,666 

tt.628 
6.140 


WHEAT  ON  HAND. 


Theerop  of  1883  wan  ro  nmall  thot  eftjpeoial  interest  was  manifetttd  in 
the  iMoms  of  stock  on  hand  in  March,  m  compariaon  with  similair  invet- 

tigatioDs  in  former  years.    The  retnrns  estimate  wheat  in  the  latids 
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of  iariiitTs,  iuhI  not  in  giiWii  elevators.  Tliey  showed  u  retliietion  of 
24,CMHK(K)0  buslids  in  quantity,  tlioug:li  the  i>ereeutage  of  the  erop  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the 'i^revions  yeai-'s  remainder  of  the  largest  crop 
of  1882. 

The  stat^ement  by  groups  of  States  is  as  follows: 


Sectiona. 

Crop  of  1883. 

Stoclc  on  hand 
March  1, 18M. 

Con»umed  in  county 
where  grown. 

Shipped  oitt  of  the 
coQUty. 

• 
New  KuslAod ......... 

ButhMi, 

1,208,700 

81.100,300 

.18.682,900 

274. 411, 000 

40,444,400 

26,808,200 

ButhOs. 

504,841 
10,715,214 
9,660.380 
81.  336, 140 
10.948L088 

5. 90S,  840 

Peret. 
41.9 
84.4 
25.6 
29.6 
22.1 

S3. 4 

Buth^. 
1,194,020 
18, 910. 643 
22.226,174 
111,007,814 
13, 380, 440 

8,932,694 

Ptret. 
99.2 
60.8 
57.6 
40.5 
27.1 

35.3 

ButhtU. 

»,6W 

12,198,657 

)  8. 467, 226 

]6r<40a,686 

80,  063, 000 

16, 370. 500 

Peret. 
00.8 

Middle.: 

39.2 

S'Mifcbem. 

42.5 

Xorthwoetem 

m 

Pacific 

Colorado  Dakota,  Aid 
Territoriet 

04.7 

Total 

420, 154, 500 

119,278,012 

28.4 

175,650,786 

41.4 

244,503.715 

58.2 

The  wheat  on  hand  in  March  and  the  previous  years'  crops  are  thns 
reported : 


Data. 


Crop. 


Stoekoahand. 


Martsh  1.1881 
March  1. 1883 
March  1, 1882 
March  1,1881 


421.000,090 
504,000,000 
383,000,000 
498,000,000 


119,000.000 
148,000,000 
98.000.000 
148,009,000 


The  statemeut  of  stock  on  hand,  and  also  the  proportion  usually  con- 
sumed or  manufactnred  in  the  county,  and  that  shipped  out  Qf  the 
county  is  given  as  follows : 


state*  and  Territoriea. 


Maine 

Now  Hampahire  . 

Vermont 

Xaaaaohuaetta ... 
Bhodelalaud..... 

Oonnectictit 

New  York 

New  Jeraey , 

PoimayKanla.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
Soath  Carolina... 


Florida 

Alabama 

Miaalsaippi 

LoolHiana 

Tetaa 

Arkanaaa 

Tenneaaee 

Weat  Virginia . 

Kantneky 

OWo..... 

laoUgaa 

Indiana 

niteola 

Wlaconaiti 

Xlnaeaota 

IdWa 

]l(Ua<laH 


Crop  of  1883. 


Butiuit, 

614,800 

181,700 

353,700 

19,700 


34,300 
8,035,200 
2,063,600 
20,043.800 
066,700 
7,677,000 
8, 852, 800 
4,230,800 
1.138,200 
2,574,900 


1.437.500 
•J47,  500 


4,301.000 

1,416,400 

7, 408. 800 

4, 257, 000 

9,612.600 

25.884,000 

§5.011,000 

28,447,000 

22.180,000 

10,004,900 

89,773,200 

27,618.800 

23,819,800 


Stook  on  haad  March 
1,1884. 


Bu$h^. 

215,005 

86,809 

183,924 

6.107 


14,406 
2,892,672 

536.536 
7, 015, 390 

270,676 
2,045,790 
2,004,672 
1,311,648 

340,800 

669,474 


PtreL 
85 
47 
62 
81 


CoDnnuit^l  in 
Cdutity  wht^re 

BuMhdt. 

608,157 

181,700 

350,163 

19,700 


42 
36 
26 
33 
28 
27 
24 
81 
30 
20 


8rj.  750 
40,500 


989,230 

207,444 

1,778,113 

1.277,100 

7,900.890 
0. 752, 970 
7,306.428 
4,430.000 
7,449.868 
~  809,280 
856.^92 
6,716,682 


i 


26 
20 


23 
21 
24 
30 
20 
20 
27 
26 
20 
88 
40 
34 
24 


Shipped  from 
oonnty  where 


34,300 
4,821,120 
1,485,792 
12,226,718 
377,013 
2, 045, 790 
3. 341, 120 
3,553,872 
1,118,476 
2. 137, 107 


BuOtOM. 
8rl43 


1,380.000  , 
245,025  I 


3, 182, 740 
1, 373. 008 
8, 852.  576 
2,937,880 
4, 323, 670 
9.577,080 
8,008,620 

10, 810, 164 
9,824,800 
7,258,818 
9.Ua7«l 

19,088.848 

9sn.no 


3,637 


3, 214. 080 

677,808 
7. 817, 082 

589,087 
6,531,210 
6.011,680 

670.928 
22.  724 

437, 733 


57,500 
2,475 


1,118,260 

42,402 

8, 560, 224 

1,119,070 

5,286,030 

16,806,920 

17.007,480 

it;  887, 636 

12,625^500 

12^851,087 

24,854.430 

7,980,452 

14,891,880 
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SUtes  and  Territories. 

Crop  of  1883. 

Stock  on  hand  ICaieh 
1,1884. 

Connimedlii 

ooonty  where 

grown. 

Siii:^^ 

Kansae.. ....«•• •• 

28,851.100 
27.481.800 
86,822,000 
18, 122;  400 
99^200 
2.894,000 

Buihdi. 
8,823,841 
7,694,784 
8,717.280 
9,220,808 
28,784 
790,020 

Pif.et 
81 
28 
24 
17 
27 
83 

ButkOt. 
9.897,885 
10,092.520 
0,443.720 
3,938,720 
77,878 
909.720 

BnAdt, 

17,468,215 

Nebraekft 

18, 488. 710 

CaUfomia _ 

Oreson....... 

28,878.290 
8,185^880 

Nerada 

228J4 

Colorado 

1,484,280 

Arisona.^*.; 

Idaho 

16,128.000 

8,888,880 

21 

8,700,440 

11^4^8, 560 

Montana 

942,000 

977,900 

1,579,400 

8,182,700 

254,840 
244.475 
473,820 
732,021 

27 
25 
80 
28 

8U;657 

031.848 

2,068,755 

518,100 

Newlfexioo....' 

188L2a 

Utah 

647,584 

ftSSgr:;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1,11^  »« 

iDdian  Territoa^ 

Total 

420,154,500 

119,273,012 

28.4 

175,650,785 

244,501^715 

^^Oonsamed  in  the  county''  inelndes  all  floor  made  in  tbe  coon^ 
where  the  wheat  is  grown,  whether  for  home  us^  or  shipment  else- 
where. 

PROPORTION  OF  GRADES. 

An  examination  of  the  inspection  records  of  wheat  in  the  principal 
cities  shows  that  very  little  grades  as  'So.  Ij  so  that  practically  No.  2  is 
the  highest  grade.  As  is  well  known,  TSo.  2  is  the  standard  grade  for 
quotations  of  prices  of  wheat. 

A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  Ohicago  inspection,  as  given 
below,  shows  that  in  five  years  but  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  winter  and  3JL 
of  spring  was  classed  as  No.  1,  while  64  per  cent,  of  winter  and  62.6  of 
spring  was  graded  No.  2.  There  was  8.4  per  cent,  of  winter  below  No. 
3  and  12^6  per  cent,  of  spring. 

The  record  shows  also  that  three-fourths  of  the  receipts  at  Chicago 
are  of  spring  wheat.  The  proportion  of  all  the  lower  grades  is  much 
greater  in  spring  than  in  winter  wheat,  a  result  of  the  primitive  and 
negligent  style  of  cultivation  in  vogue  in  the  districts  where  all-wheat 
farming  is  practice. 

Only  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  spring  wheat  of  Ohicago,  between  1878  and 
1882,  passed  as  No.  1  and  No.  2.  while  67.9  per  cent,  of  the  winter>heat 
was  classed  in  those  grades,  a  aifference  of  more  than  one-fifth  in  &vor 
of  winter  wheat. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  receipts,  by  car  loads,  for  five  years : 


GndM. 

187& 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882L 

▲rencafcr 
flToyiais. 

Cm. 

Per 
cent 

Cms. 

Per 
cent 

Cars. 

Per 
cent 

Cara. 

Per 

cent 

Cars. 

Per 
oenl 

Cars. 

P» 
esBt 

Winters 

No.1 

iro.2 

Na8 

Belowt.... 

No.  2 

2?a8 

BelowS.... 

888 

10,842 

1^594 

432 

8,847 
24.648 
1M55 

7.187 

87 
78 
12 
8.3 

1L9 
46w2 
2&4 
18.5 

507 
7,708 
8,802 

830 

82 

84,078 
28,946 
8,604 

4.8 
6L0 
26L6 

6.7 

ai 

48.9 
8&7 
12.8 

198 
8,587 
4,297 
1.181 

82 

28.860 

9.482 

8.920 

1.4 

80.1 
30.2 
8.8 

0.2 
66.5 
28.5 

8i8 

4 
651 
874 
570 

25 
17,882 
8,802 
4.W8 

a2 
81.0 
4L6 
27.2 

ai 

57.8 
2&2 
14.4 

991 

17.031 

6,837 

2,855 

264 
10,810 
7,050 
2.886 

8.6 
62.6 
23.8 
10.5 

48LS 

87.1 
13.5 

586 
8,860 
8^281 
1,173 

1,866 
22,718 
18,657 

^420 

8.9 
84.0 

S.7 
8.4 

ail 

6&8 
8L7 
22.8 

Total  cut. 

8< 

11 

54,81^ 

• 

48,688 

..-.J. 

67,800 

...... 

Winter 

15.1 
14.9 

14 

6.3 
8.7 

27,214 
21,419 

66.0 
44.0 

li. 

18,819 
48,151 

78u? 
if 
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The  Saint  Louis  inspection,  for  four  years,  makes  the  quality  of  the 
last  year's  receipts  about  the  same  as  in  1880  and  1881,  but  much  lower 
than  in  1882.    The  following  table  gives  the  record :  < 

In$p€oH(m  5y  grades  of  wheat  in  Saint  Louis. 


Orades. 


1880. 


Can. 


Per 
oent 


188L 


Can. 


Par 

cent 


1882. 


Can. 


Per 
cent 


Ten  months 
ofl883. 


Can. 


Per 

oent 


Sedwfaiterx 

Ka2 

No.3 

Ko.  4  winter. 
Below  4 


Total. 

Bed  winter. 
Winter 


10,068 
0,484 
8,640 
1,870 


52.6 
8L0 
ILO 
4.5 


10,820 
4,278 
2,100 
1,043 


50.8 
28.5 
1L5 
&7 


20,440 
4,533 
1,428 
1,401 


78:6 
16.8 
6.1 
&1 


8,064 
4,864 
1,534 
1,867 


53.6 

26.1 

9i2 

11.1 


80,562 


18,289 


27,797 


16^729 


25,553 
5,010 


88.4 

16.6 


15,096 
8,148 


82.8 
17.2 


24,978 
2,824 


89i8 
10.2 


13,828 
8,401 


79t7 
20.3 


The  Detroit  inspections  are  thus  reported,  for  the  receipts,  between 
July  1  and  ITovember  1, 1883 : 


Gradea. 


Hal 

-Na2 

No.3 

Scjeoted.. 
^    Red. 


SlS!f.t 


Total. 


ThiS'gives  84  per  cent.  "Sob.  1  and  2,  a  better  showing  than  the  Ohi- 
cago  average  of  four  years.  Mr.  L.  M.  Miller  sends  the  estimates  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Trade  as  to  average  weight  of  wheat,  as  follows :  From 
1874  to  1876,  59  to  59^  pounds ;  1877  to  1880,  fiiU  60  pounds ;  1881,  59} 
to  59f :  1882,  57}  to  58  pounds :  1883,  58}  pounds. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes  contributes  tne  following  relative  to  Michigan  wheat : 

In  reply  to  your  fayor,  I  would  say  the  ayerftge  run  of  white  wheat,  when  sonnd,  is 
60  ponndi  per  bushel.  For  the  past  three  years  there  haji  been  a  verv  wide  difference 
in  weight  as  weU  as  quality  of  wheat,  owing  to  its  bein^  ont  of  oondition ;  tSdSi  erop 
in  Midii^n  was  yery  large  and  in  ffood  oondition  np  to  haryesting,  when  the  oon- 
'tinnons  rains  rained  about  11,000,000  bushels  in  this  State,  and  a  yeiy  lai^e  amount 
of  what  was  marketed  was  unsound,  grown,  and  light  weight.  The  same  thing  oo- 
ourred  again  this  year  on  white  wheat,  while  the  smaU,  yery  red  wheat,  nnzrown 
when  haryested,  wiU  weigh  from  60  to  63  pounds  per  standard  measured  bushd. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sterling,  inspector  of  the  "Sew  York  Produce  Exchange, 
sends  the  foUowing  statement  of  iilspections  np  to  March,  which  shows 
but  35  per  cent,  of  "So.  2  wheat 


Gndes. 


Can. 


Gndet. 


Can. 


State  white. wheat 

ITa  1  white  wheat 

Ka  2  white  wheat 

No.  8  white  wheat 

No.  1  red  wheat 

No.2  red  wheat 

Ka  8  red  wheat 

No. 4  red  wheat «.. 

Mind  wheat 

Unmerchantable  wheat. 

NalN.W.  spring 

Ka2K.W.apring 


8 

48 
84 

204 

8,204 

8,038 

801 

18 

10 

1 

288 


Ka  3  N.  W.  tpring . 

Ka2fpring 

KaSapring 

Bejeoted 

Ka  eath.  gradftp . . . . 
Str.2whfiewnMt. 
Str.  2  red  wheat... 
8tr.8redwhMi«.... 
Str.  mixed 


2 
8 
17 
68 

••I 

184 

151 

1 


Total. 


9^816 
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Mr.  William  Wheatley,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Oom  and  Floor  Ex- 
change, reports  tbat  choice  Fultz  and  long  bency  of  Western  Itarjland 
^?ill  weigh  62  ])(iiinds  for  the  former  and  61  poands  for  the  latter;  tliat 
the  Southern  Msiryhuul  wlieat  will  weigh  59  i>ounds. 

The  Maryland  Grange  Agency  report*  the  weight  of  wheat  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties  :  No.  1,  02  to  04  pounds;  No. 2  red  win- 
ter, 60  poutids;  steamer  red  winter,  59  pounds.  Between  the  Potomac 
and  Ohesap^ke }  No.  1,  60:  No.  2  red  winter,  5S;  steamer  red  winter, 

56  to  57.  For  the  Eastern  Shore:  No.  1,  00  to  62;  No.  2  red  winter, 
59  to  60 ;  steamer  red  winter,  58  to  59  pounds.  This  would  make  the 
average  abqpt  60  pounds  for  the  State  crop. 

A  Maryland  miller,  J.  Olney  Norris,  makes  the  average  weigbt  of 
Maryland  wheat  about  58  i)ounds  for  a  series  of  years.  The  western 
counties'  wheat  is  heavier  tuan  that  of  other  districts. 

WEIGHT    OF  WHBAT. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  wheat  harvested  in 
1883,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  a  series  of  years,  the  Depart- 
ment sent  inquiries  to  the  leading  millers,  grain  dealers  and  boards  of 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  its  State  agents,  asking 
the  average  weight  per  measured  bushel  for  a-  number  of  years,  and 
the  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  1883.  The  correspondents  were  in- 
structed, in  making  their  estimates,  to  take  into  consideration  the  poor 
gitkles,  as  well  as  the  more  marketable  ones,  and  give  an  average  for 
all. 

Eeturns  were  made,  not  only  from  the  great  wheat-growing  districts, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  carefully  compile^;  but 
there  is  room  only  for  a  few  points  in  the  investigation. 

The  State  agent  of  Connecticut,  T.  S.  Gold,  estimates  the  weight  of 
No.  1  at  60  pounds  and  No.  2  at  59,  and  claims  that  nearly  half  is  of  the 
first  grade.  The  New  York  agent,  F.  D.  Cnrtis,  admits  light  average 
weight,  placing  the  average  at  57  pounds.  The  Millers'  Assooiation  of 
Pennsylvania,  l>y  its  secretary,  Lsndis  Levan,  makes  the  average  60 
pounds. 

In  Virginia,  the  State  agent,  Mr.  Blanton,  thinks  the  average  weight 
of  the  croi>  of  1883  was  60  pounds,  and  that  the  average  for  a  series  of 
yeai*8  would  be  less.  A.  M.  Gall,  a  miller  of  Henrico  Ck»unty,  estimatas 
the  wheat  of  that  region  at  58  pounds,  or  59  when  well  cleaned,  but  that 
wheat  of  well-cultivated  fields  usually  makes  a  weight  of  63  to  03 
pounds  per  bushel,  with  yields  of  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre« 

W.  B.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Winchester,  estimate  for  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley 62  pounds  for  1883,  60  for  1882,  and  61  as  a  general  average. 

Andrew  Bowlinjf,  a  miller  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  says  the 
ciop  of  1883,  in  his  vicinity,  is  exceptionally  good,  and  thinks  it  will 
weigh  63  pounds. 

A.  A.  McAllister,  a  millier  of  Covington,  estimates  the  crop  of  1883 
at  62J  pounds,  and  for  fi.ve  ^ears  pa«rt  61  pounds. 

The  State  agent  of  Georgia,  B.  J.  Redding,  makes  the  State  average 
for  ten  years  between  54  and  55  pounds,  and  for  1883  between  56  and 

57  pounds. 

The  president  of  a  Uouston  (Texiis)  milling  company,  D.  P.  Shephard, 
estimates  the  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  that  State  at  59  pounds  for 
each  of  five  years,  including  1883;  58  for  four  years,  and  56  for  1874. 
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The  average  would  be  a  little  lower  than  that  for  1883.    He  i-eporte  as 
follows : 

Texa«  wheat  is,  oh  a  nile,  quite  beavy.  The  grain  is  small,  pluniD,  aud  Uruiy  and 
Ireqaently  weighs  63  pounds — the  highest  in  my  experience  as  a  miller,  nine  years, 
beini;  64  pouuds.  Mnch  allowance  should  be  made  for  loose  and  careless  cultivaiiou 
aud  lack  of  proper  cure  air«^r  cutting;  also  for  want  of  proper  cleaning  when  itoumes 
to  the  market,  which  reduces  the  weight.  Wheat-growing  in  our  St^ite  is  iu  its 
infancy,  and  its  development  will  be  slow,  owing  to  native  predilections  in  favor  of 
eottou^  which  can  be  grown  profitably  over  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  Yet  tbe 
capabilities  of  Texas,  especially  the  northern  half  of  her  territory,  are  vast,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  superb.  Tbe  Mediterran^n  variety  seems  to  ue  developing  into 
a  variety  peculiarly  suited  to  this  soil  and  climate,  and  quite  superior  to  the  ortgiui^ 
type. 

State  Agent  C.  E.  Bowman,  of  Kentucky,  estimates  the  crop  of  1883 
at  58  i)ounds;  that  of  1881  at  60,  tho8e  of  1880  and  1882  at  64  to  05 
pounds — the  best  on  record. 

W.  G.  Smith,  of  Loaisville,  makes  the  weight  of  the  last  crop  57 
pounds ;  George  Denny  &  Co.,' of  Lancaster,  report  for  that  section  50 
to  60  pounds  in  1883. 

Secretary  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio,  places  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years  at  00  to  61  pounds,  and  that  of  the  last  crop  at  ^. 

The  Akron  miller,  Ferdinand  Shoemaker,  makes  slightly  lower  esti- 
mates-r59  pounds  as  the  usual  average  and  56  for  the  last  crop. 

The  Toledo  inspections,  from  July  10  to  November  1,  amounted  to 
12,903  car  loads,  of  which  50  per  cent,  or  6,540  early  No.  2,  3,617  No.  3, 
with  three  times  as  much  of  No.  4  as  of  No.  1. 

The  Midiigan  department  of  agriculture,  as  the  result  of  an  investi- 
gation, hx  the  average  at  56.4  pounds  per  bushel. 

Our  State  agent  of  Minnesota  makes  the  following  statement  iu  his 
report: 

Since  my  letter  of  Koremher  30  wae  written  I  hare  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  onr  oldest  and  most  intelligent  wheat  dealers,  in  finding  data  for  the  infbr- 
mation  yon  requested  about  the  average  wei^lits  of  Minnesota  wheat  crops.  First,  he 
informed  me  that  my  method  of  ascertaining  tbe  weight  of  the  crop  of  188:^  was  wrong, 
because  I  made  up  my  average  from  the  minimum  weight  of  each  ffroile,  whereas  the 
average  for  each  grade  approaches  much  more  nearly  the  maximum  weight.  He 
olainui  that  the  average  for  the  crop  of  1883  was  66.511  pounds  per  bushel,  instead  of 
57.32^  aa  I  made  it.  This  year's  crop,  accordii^g  to  his  estimate,  will  average  fully 
09.21  pounds  per  husheL    His  estimates  of  former  crops  are  as  follows; 

Pounds  per 
«  biuhei. 

Crop  of  1872,  average ^ * >,  57.94 

1873,  average 58.78 

Wi,  average 57.89 

1875,  average .' 58.64 

1876,  average 54.27 

1877,  average 59.62 

1878,  average - 50.81 

1879,  average 55.72 

1880,  average 58.14 

1881,  average.: , 57.76 

IJ^,  average 58.52 

1883,  average \ 59.21 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  estimates  approximate  the  truth  very  closely,  as  they  are 
made  up  from  records  of  transactions  in  wheat  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Pillsbnry  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  thinks 
66  pounds  i)er  bushel  would  be  an  average  weight.  He  says,  "  A.  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  it  is  frost-bitten  aud  somewhat  pinched,  aud  the  wheat 
in  such  localties  is  lighter  on  this  account." 
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J.  A.  Christian  &  Co.^  millers^  of  Minneapolis,  estimate  the  average 
of  1883  at  57}  to  58  poonds. 

W.  P.  Brown,  of  the  Mazeppa  Mill  Company,  at  Bed  Wing,  Minn^ 
says  the  wheat  of  that  vicinity  averages  58}  pounds,  and  that  in  1^79  it 
was  but  51,  while  in  1878  it  was  59  pounds.  G^ie  crop  of  1883  is  the  best 
in  that  region. 

The  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  8.  H.  Seamans,  of 
MQwaukee,  says  the  Wisconsin  crop  is  better  than  for  six  years  past, 
and  he  averages  the  last  crop  at  57  to  57^  pounds. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Snouffer,  of  the  Millers'  Association,  at  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa, 
reports  a  reduction  of  weight  as  compared  with  an  earlier  period.  He 
makes  the  average  59  pounds  from  1863  to  1873,  ^d  56  from  1873  to 
1883,  but  places  the  crop  ef  1883  at  58  pounds. 

13ie  Kansas  State  agent,  J.  M.  McFarland,  reports  the  following : 

My  flooToes  of  information  are  flonring  mills  and  elevaton  in  variooB  seotionB  of  the 
State,  opinions  of  individnals,  and  a  statement  from  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
B<»ara  ox  Trade.  The  figures  of  1883  are  based  principally  npon  receipts  at  Kansas 
Ci^y  from  July  1  to  NoTember  10. 


Tflsn. 

WeUtht 
buSflL 

Tssis. 

Weiclit 

1^78 

JPknmdt. 
64.10 
53.68 
6fi.90 
64.64 

18»       a^a.a. 

PmmU, 
5S.K 

Ig77 ^ 

1881.— 

1881 

1888 > 

»••••«.•••.••—...•..•••.■..*« 

53.49 

ISTS 

57.9 

1879.........— M«. ..•••••. 

58. 6S 

The  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Mill  Owners  and  Manufacturers'  Fire 
Insurance  Oompany,  Bobert  Atkinson,  makes  an  estimate  of  57  pounds 
per  bushel. 

The  returns  of  correspondents  have  been  full^  corresponding  well  with 
returns  of  commercial  and  ipilling  organizations  generally.  In  some 
States  there  is  a  little  discrepancy,  which  has  been  harmonized  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy,  and  with  a  desbre  to  get  as  near  to  the  actual  trutii 
as  possible.  The  following  result  is  obtained  ftom  the  application  of 
these  average  weights  to  the  number  of  measured  bushels,  as  reported: 
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420;154»500     23,900^128^860 


n6»4S^481 


This  makes  a  loss  in  weight  of  about  twenty  million  bushels,  upon 
the  basis  of  00  pounds  per  bushel ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  these  returns  and  current  records  of  wheat  inspection,  that  the 
average  rate  of  our  wheat  for  a  series  of  years  is  not  60  pounds,  and  is 
probably  not  more  than  59  pounds.  Nor  does  this  average  fall  below 
that  of  most  other  countries.  There  is  always  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  low-grade  wheat,  and  a  wide  range  is  observed  in  the  weight  of 
di£ferent  varieties  and  local  growths,  firom  54  to  64  pounds,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  still  greater  differences. 

30  A— '84 
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A  nrrour  vroy  exhibits  of  int:  bureau  of  statistic&of  the 

JtEI'AniMEyT  OF  AOJUCULTUIiE,  BEING  DIAGRAMS  ILLUSfRATISti 
rillC  AiiHWULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES,  PRKVAnKD 
iWUEU  DIRECTION  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Sib:  The  developmeut  of  statistical  organization  in  this  countiy  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  has  been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  edncA- 
tional  progress.  Erery  department  of  the  National  Government  has 
its  machinery  for  statistical  investigation.  The  States  have  their  or- 
gaui^sation  for  collating  or  collecting  fiscal  or  agricultural  statistics. 
Commercial  boards  and  agricultural  societies  participate  in  the  work 
of  co-ordination  of  important  data.  A  spirit  of  statistical  inquiry  is 
abroad.  a<xM)mpanying  the  schoolmaster,  invading  the  press,  and  some- 
times  the  pulpit. 

What  is  better,  and  manifestly  the  e^cplamation  of  the  increased  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  the  uses  of  statistics,  the  multitude  no  longer  look 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  the  collection  of  statistics,  rendering 
more  efficient  effort  possible,  and  paving  the  way  for  better  co-operation 
in  the  work.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ignorance  and  suspicion  of  the  people 
made  impossible  what  is  now  easy  of  acquisition.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  had  occasion  thus  to  note  the  iingering  of  such  prejudices  in  these 
words: 

It  Ib  well  known  to  statistioianB  that  in  the  poet  the  greatest  bar  to  efficiency  in 
ceusos  work  was  found  in  tho  ignorance,  the  indifference,  or  the  actual  oppositioa  of 
individuals  from  whom  primary  data  must  be  obtained.  Man,  in  the  individnality 
and  selfishness  of  his  wild  or  savage  state,  has  not  learned  to  yield  gracefully  some- 
thing of  his  natural  riglitn  to  the  jjeneral  welfare  of  the  community,  and  his  partly- 
civilized  brother  is  much  inclined  to  resent  as  an  impertinence  tho  well-nieaning  and 
even  beneficent  attempts  of  the  statistical  inquirer.  He  is  suspicious,  and  fears  a  tax 
levy  if  the  inquirer  is  a  Government  official,  and  some  economic  disadvanta^^e  if  he 
is  a  fellow-craftsman.  It  is  wuiiderfnl  to  observe  the  lingering  of  some  such  prt^u- 
dice  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  no  little  intelligence  and  a  degree  of  culture.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  these  mists  of  ignorance  and  preludice  disappearing  in  the  bright- 
ening light  of  the  practical  culture  of  the  present  day. 

The  necessity  of  impartial  crop  statistics,  for  the  protection  of  fanners 
against  attempts  of  speculators  to  depress  prices  temporarily  for  pcu:- 
sonal  gain,  is  more  and  more  apparent.  With  increase  of  interest  in 
statistics  tnere  arises  a  i>ersistent  disposition  in  adventurers  and  sharp- 
ers to  utilize  it  for  their  selfish  and  fraudulent  purposes.  "  Statisticians 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  every  avenue  of  publicity,  and  by  appro- 
priation of  results  of  organized  work  and  the  unfounded  assumption  of 
original  effort  make  an  exhibit  that  is  fraudulent  in  its  method  rather 
than  inaccurate  in  its  estimates.  Others,  equally  unscrupulous,  with  an 
eye  to  gain,  distort  facts  to  affect  the  markets,  to  elevate  and  depress 
prices,  from  gambling  considerations.  This  cannot  be  prevented;  the 
gambling  spirit  pervailes  the  trading  marts  of  the  country ;  but  tlie 
great  body  of  consumers  and  lionest  nii<ldlenion  sliould  question  sharply 
th«  efibrts  of  all  interested  ])arlies  who  aim  In  mold  pnl»li<;  <q>iniou 
through  printed  circulars  and  the  public  pi-ess.    They  should  Iciiru  to 

*Made  to  Mr.  William  SaundciH,  represeiitativr  of  Ihe  Dqiartment  of  Agriculture 
At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
466 
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Proportion  of  Land  in  Farms  to  Total  Limd  Surface. 
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disoriminate  between  the  trae  and  the  false,  and  to  discoont  the  state- 
ments that  are  mannfactnred  to  affect  the  market  These  remarks 
apply  only  to  statistics  deliberately  made  for  the  purposes  of  dishonest 
gain.  To  assume  that  such  practices  are  unknown  would  be  the  height 
of  confiding  simplicity.  Kor  is  it  strange  that  in  the  eager  hunt  for 
news  reputable  public  news-gatherers  should  inadvertentiy  accept  the 
statements  of  int/crested  persons  concerning  crop  production. 

"  It  is  the  province  of  official  statistics  to  protect  the  producer  and 
consumer,  by  an  accurate  forecast  of  crop  production,  against  the  specu- 
lator, who  would  confiscate  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  reduce  tiie 
bread  supply  of  the  poor  without  giving  the  pretense  of  an  equivalent. 
Many  mulions  of  dollars  have  been  already  saved  from  this  piracy  by 
official  crop  reports." 

The  best  interpreter  of  statistics,  to  the  popular  mind,  is  the  graphic 
method  of  illustration.  It  has  been  said  to  be  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  measure  accurately  and  instantly  the  purport  and  true  ext^it 
of  a  billion.  To  the  ordinaiy  mind  the  real  meaning  of  figures  is  dimly 
perceived.  Their  examination,  therefore,  becomes  intolerably  "  dry." 
It  requires  a  statistical  education  to  prepare  one  for  utilizing  fmly 
statistical  statements.  If  the  eye,  and  through  it  all  the  perceptive 
fiaiculties,  can  aid  in  measurements  and  comparisons  the  thorough  un- 
derstandung  of  the  occult  and  mysterious  figures  arrayed  in  soUd  and 
impenetrable  phalanx,  the  help  to  the  novice  is  invaluable.  To  make 
the  meaning  of  important  facts  in  American  agriculture  so  plain  ^t 
he  wh6  runs  through  the  Kew  Orleans  Exposition  can  read  inteUigeotly 
as  he  runs,  has  been  the  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  diagrams  pire- 
sented  for  exhibition  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

PBOPQETION  OF  LAND  IN  FARMS. 

Diagram  I  has  no  reference  to  relative^  areas  in  farms  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  but  simply  to  the  proportion  of  the  sup^dal 
area  of  each  which  is  occupied  by  farms.  The  horizontal  lines  repre- 
sent percentage  of  the  entire  area,  which  the  perpendicular  lines  mark, 
from  left  to  right,  by  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  to  twenty-nine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  State  most  fully  occupied  is  Ohio,  which  has 
only  six  per  cent,  of  its  land  surface  in  tow  n  area,  roads,  or  waste  lands. 
The  Ohio  Valley  stands  above  thv  older  settlements,  Pennqylvania, 
New  York,  or  Massachusetts,  in  the  pi-oportion  of  surface  in  fiarais,  In- 
diana having  88.9  per  cent,  j  Illinois,  88.4.  Kentucky,  with  Si  per  cent, 
fails  of  the  next  place,  which  is  taken  by  the  little,  but  well  occupied, 
State  of  Delaware,  with  8G.9  per  cent.  The  next  in  order  are  Vermont, 
83.5;  Maryland,  81.1  j  Connecticut,  79.1;  Ni^w  York,  78. 

The  divisions  having  less  than  28.9  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the 
United  States,  are  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Oalifornia, 
Florida,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  all  the  Territories.  Iowa,  a 
new  State,  had  already  (in  1880)  sevon-tenths  of  her  superficial  area  oc- 
cupied as  farms. 

The  mountain  area  of  ^ew  England  and  the  Alleghauian  system, 
much  of  which  is  iinsnitable  for  farming  operations,  depress  the  per- 
centage in  these  ohi  States.  Tlie  average  in  the  six  Eastern  States  is 
54.1  per  cent;  in  four  Middle  States,  72.9;  in  the  Southern,  from  Mary- 
land  to  Kentucky,  43.3 ;  in  the  Western,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in- 
cluding Missouri  and  Kansas  on  the  south,  54.4;  in  the  Pacillc  and 
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Kocky  Moantain  States,  7.6 ;  in  the  Territories,  1.4.  A  large  part  of 
the  elevated  western  areas  is  assumed  to  be  unfit  for  geneoral  agricqlt- 
ure,  though  special  culture,  carefully  adapted  to  situation  and  humidity- 
with  ameliorations  of  irri^tion  and  cultivation  and  judicious  selection 
of  plants  in  crop  distribution,  will  produce  results  in  agriculture  which 
will  surprise  the  fanners  of  to-day  who  live  to  witness  the  developments 
of  twenty  years. 
The  foUowiug  is  the  statement  on  which  the  diagram  is  based : 

ProporUon  of  land  in  farms  io  total  land  9wrfaoe, 


Staici  ^d  TerritoriM. 

Pk 

states  and  Territories. 

1 

states  and  Territories. 

1 
1 

Haipe ^ 

34.2 
e4v6 
83.5 
65.3 
74.1 
79.1 
78.0 
61.4 
68.7 
86.9 
81.1 
77.2 
.71.9 
69.7 
C9.0 
9.5 

Alabama 

57.2 
63.5 
28.5 
21.6 
35.5 
77.3 
04.6 
84.0 
04.0 
37.6 
8&9 
8a4 
44.1 
2a4 
60.7 

Hissonrl i-... 

6S.4 

New  Hampshire 

VcnnoDt  ............... 

Mlsslsaippi 

Kansas  ................. 

4J  0 

Loaisiana.....* 

Texas 

Nebrasks .-"— — 

California ;. 

20  4 

16.6 

^odeUland 

Arkansfltt  ............... 

Oreson  .....■«.•...«■«•• 
Nevada 

7  0 

TeiliieDsce .  .......*••... 

g 

NewTork 

West  Virginia 

Colorado 

L8 

TStnt  Jvnvy ............ 

Kentncky 

** 

PenoBylwuila 

Ohio 

Dakota  ................. 

4  0 

Detawiire 

Michigan 

Idaho 

9 

Karvlazid 

Indiana 

Montana.       .  .    .«• 

4 

Virsinia 

Illinois 

NfiW  Mexico ............ 

8 

North  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

1  2 

South  Carolina 

Minnesota  .............. 

Wflshinirton    -...-. 

3.3 

Georgia 

Iowa k •».. 

1 

Wyoming....  ..••_...•. 

2 

Floriaa 

The  actual  land  areas  reported,  by  the  census  of  1880,  of  States  and 
fiarm  lauds  in  each,  from  which  the  foregoing  proportions  are  obtained, 
are  as  follows : 


states  and  Torritories. 


Kaine 

Neir  Hampshire. . 

Vermont < 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

Now  York , 

Kesr  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland —. 

Virginia , 

Nonh  Carolina.. 
Soath  Carolina. . 

Geonda 

Florida 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Looisiana , 

Texas 

A  rkftniHtf • 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 


Land  in 
farms. 


Tutalhmd  I 
surlaoe.    I 


States  and  Territories. 


6, 552, 578 

3,721,173 

4,883,588 

3, 359, 079 

514.  813 

2, 453,  r>41 

23, 780.  754 

2, 920, 773 

19,791,341 

1, 090,  245 

B,  119,  831 

19, 835, 785 

22,  SOT},  558 

13, 457.  613 

26.043,282 

3, 207, 324 

18,  &')5, 334 

15,855,402 

8, 273, 506 

86,292,219 

12,  061,  547 

20, 666. 915 

10, 193, 779 


Land  in 
farms. 


19, 132, 800 
5,763,200 
5.846,401) 
5, 145, 600  I 

694.400 
3,100,800  ' 
30,470,800  ; 
4,771,200 
28,790,400  I 
1,254.400  , 
0,310,400  I 
25,680,000  ! 
81,091,200  ' 
19, 308,  800 
37,747,200 
34,713,600  : 
32,985,600  . 
29, 657,  600 
29,008.800  I 
167, 805.  COO  ; 
33,048.800 
26,720.000  ; 
15.772,800  , 


Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michi^ian 

ludtaiia , 

lllinoirt 

Wisconsin 

Miuuosota , 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Xausas 

Xi'biuska , 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico  ............. 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


21,495,240 

24, 529, 226 

13, 807, 240 

20,420,983 

31,673,645 

15, 353, 118 

13,403,019 

24, 752, 700 

27,879,276 

21.417,468 

9,944,626 

16, 593, 742 

4. 214. 712 

530,862 

1, 165, 373 

135,573 

8,800.656 

327,796 

405,888 

631, 131 

•55.524 

1,409,421 

124,433 


Total  land 
sor&oe. 


25.60     -^ 

26, 0*^  I 

86,76    . 

22,96 

35,84 

34.84 

50, 69^  i'  "^ 

35,60^  x<^tO 

43.99'    i:^ 

52,22 

48.75 

09,82 

70,2y!;,ti>i 
66,83^:,^ti0 
72.26-,  >5^0 

94.621 1  iCN) 

92,90^ltM» 

78;87l,{<« 
62,60Lr><X) 
42,  son.  i\H.t 


The  land  surface  of  the  United  States  makes  an  aggregate  of 
1,856408,800  acres,  of  which  536,081,835  are  comprised  in  fiftnns.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska. 
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DIAGRAM    ni. 


Increase  of  Farm  Values  of  Agrlotiltural  Products  in  Twenty  Years, 

18S9. 

/                          \             Com.                 y^\^ 

/             Meats.        \                  y^               \ 

\                               //     \  ^\        -Soy.         / 
\    PradMicts .     /W           \             ^X,^          / 

•                             \           / ^  1                     \  Products.      / 
\    /^/      Cotton,      \                / 

1879. 

/                                       \             Cora.                         J\ 

1                   Meats.                \                            y^             \ 

\y^              Wheat. 

\      Other  Products.        /I 

\  \                                                   ■ A 

\          / 

\             JBoy.                 / 

\       /Poultry  1 
\/ Products.     Cotton. 

Bainj             \           / 
Products.    \/ 

^^^i^ 
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ii.urn^ui,  iHiil  tliti  projMHfion  o«'  <a<Ji   in   (Ih-   two  |>eriml.s  aiv^^rrrt 
uiHiona  of  dollars,  as  foUown : 


i8:io. 


im. 


An\c\—. 


Vdltir*  of  1 1>^,^^^,     Valtteof  ,.       , 
proaiict.  T*'*"^"^    prwluct.  ^^'""'^ 


I 


r".   I  -nn 

V  *u...-. i  I.'.'' 

-XV    '  I.VI 

^■ir^  inrularu ITiJ 

.>(Tk*A-> . .  ■  .  -          .•••<•«•••••«••••••••««■•••<•••«•••••••••••  ••!  1212 

■  pfTM|i|rt4 I  7/i 

-nn«*itu*M I  1^>8 

rviod I  1,67« 


17.9  1 

800 

ii 

:i.:. ' 

COTi 

i^ 

7.:. 

437 

i: 

n.  1 

410 

II 

9.1  1 

ss:\ 

■.' 

12.  0  1 

272 

4.r. 

IM) 

i 

17.8' 

579 

!i 

100.0  I 


rb^  fvrodnctlons  of  fiirrnM  in  detail,  quantity,  and  mine  of  the  t^ 
iEnMl^  were  substantially  hh  in  the  following  table,  not  ineluiliiii^tfc^vr 
«c  *^ni,  straw,  milk  oouHuniod  in  farniers'  families,  field  eroi>s  of  w-cs 
imI  nnmerouH  small  produets,  whieh  may  be  held  to  offset  tbetiBih>'> 
io«sof  com  iu  meat-making  and  the  far  smaller  duplic^itioiucnii-"' 
wm^fstM  vast  preponderance  in  values  of  meats,  butter,  and  dbmt  t 
^enrvl  from  grass  depart  ure<l. 

-nr"-^*^*  ^f  qHantitiiH  ami  J\um  vatuty^  of  vroducts  of  of/ricnltut'e^f  'V  CvU*t  w^j 
piviimvit  iu  lrf)i)  and  1879.  ' 
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DTCEBASE  OF  FARM  ACREAGE  IN  THIRTY  YEARS. 

The  farm  area  of  the  United  States  has  nearly  doubled  in  thirty 
years,  increasing  firom  293,560,614  to  536,081,835  acres.  During  the 
first  ten  years  the  taking  up  of  Government  lands  in  the  West  and 
Squth  and  the  State  lands  of  Texas  was  active.  The  most  fertile  areas, 
little  encroached  upon  in  the  newer  settlements,  were  taken  possession 
of  with  a  certainty  of  appreciation  in  value  that  added  intensity  to  the 
pursuit  of  homes  obtainable  at  insignificant  prices.  The  absolutely  free 
homestead  had  not  at  that  time  been  guaranteed  by  law.  In  the  next 
decade  the  disturbing  element  of  civil  war  prevented  aggregate  in- 
crease, the  States  within  the  theater  of  actual  warfare  declining  in  area, 
some  farms  being  abandoned  and  hence  not  counted  as  farms.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  the  Western  States  showed  a  considerable  increase. 
Kansas,  for  instance,  with  1,778,400  acres  in  1860,  had  5,656,879  in  1870. 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  new  lands  taken  into  the  farm  area  ex- 
ceeded 128,000,000  acres.  Of  this  no  less  than  49,000,000  were  in  six 
divisions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in- 
crease was  large  in  the  South,  especially  in  Texas,  where  it  was  nearly 
18,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  unimproved  land,  notwithstanding  the  new  land 
takeh  up,  has  been  constantly  decreasing.  It  was  61.5  per  cent,  in 
I86O5  59.9  in  I860-,  53.7  in  1870;  and  46.2  in  1880.  The  aggregates 
are: 


Yean. 

Farm  land. 

ImproTed  land. 

1850 

203,500,614 
407, 212, 538 
407, 735, 041 
530, 081, 835 

113,032,614 
163,110,720 
188,021,009 
284,771,043 

1860 

1870 

1880 

Diagram  II  shows  these  areas  in  squares  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1,000.000 
acres  per  square  inch,  the  improved  and  unimproved  distinguished  by 
different  colors. 


FARM  VALUES  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  increase  of  twenty  years  in  the  values  of  products  of  American 
agriculture  has  been  far  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  Quan- 
tities have  enormously  increased,  and  values  have  changed,  some  being 
lower  and  others  higher  than  in  1860.  The  principal  products  are 
shown  in  Diagram  III  in  the  order  of  their  prominence.  Meat,  which 
represents  ranch  grass  or  pasturage,  is  first,  followed  by  corn,  wheat, 
hay.  dairy  products,  cotton,  poultry  products,  &c.  Corn  stood  first  in 
1860,  because  the  grains  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  were  un- 
utilized, and  meat  production  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  assumed 
greatly  enlarged  proportions.  A  part  of  the  com,  about  half,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  hay  are  duplicated  in  the  values  of  meats.  The  dairy 
products  are  principally  from  pasturage,  and  therefore  do  not  duplicate 
extensively  values  of  other  items.    The  products  represented  in  the 
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diagram,  aud  tbe  luoportion  ol*  each  in  the  two  periods  are  given  in 
millions  of  dollars,  as  follows : 


1859. 

1870. 

▲rticlea. 

Value  of 
pitxinct. 

"-«■-'- lAl;r^-—^ 

HeatA  • : 

300 

15.1 
152 
U12 
75 
208 

17  9              800               ^\  5 

(>orii...... ....•■>••••.•..••.•-••..•.......................... 

tl.'t              605               18." 

Wheat ^ 

7.  r»  1            437                11  7 

Hav 

9.  1               410  1             11  n 

Dafrr  productH 

9.1 
12.0 

4..'i 
17.8 

3W            11.:. 

('otton 

2T2  1              7.3 

Poiiltrv  products 

180  1               A.^ 

other  proUiifiba 

579  1             1S.S 

Total 

1,C7« 

100.0 

a. 726  j           luO.« 

The  productions  of  farms  in  detail,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  two 
periods,  Wel'e  substantially  as  in  the  following  table,  not  iucbuling  those 
of  com,  straw,  milk  consumed  in  farmers'  families,  field  crops  of  rooti^ 
and  numerous  small  products,  which  may  be  held  to  offset  the  duplica- 
tions of  com  in  meat-making  and  the  far  smaller  duplications  in  dairy- 
ing)^  for  a  vast  preponderance  in  values  of  meats,  butter,  and  cheese  is 
derived  Arom  grass  depastured. 

Comparison  <j^  quantities  and  farm  values  of  products  of  agriculture  of  the  United  Stattt 

produced  in  18&9  and  1879. 


Products. 


1850. 


1870. 


Quantity.        Price.  Value.       I    Quantity.        Price.    1       Value, 


Corn busbola. 

Wheat do  .. 

Oftta do... 

Rye do — 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do.... 

RIee... pounds.. 

Irish  potatoes. liiiflliols.. 
Sweet  potatoes . .  .do — 

Hay toni.. 

Cotton pounds.. 

Tobacco -do — 

Peas  and  beans. bn.sheln 

Market  ganlen 

Orchard  products 

Hops pounds. 

Heinp tons.. 

Flax .pounds.. 

Flax-seed bushels.. 

Canesoffar  hofsheads.. 
Maple  sugar. . .pounds. . 
Cane  moteBses. gallons.. 
Sorghum  sirup  . .do. . . , 

Maple  sirup do — 

Be«swa3f IHrands.. 

Honey do.... 

GfflitA-need  ....bushels.. 

(/Uovcrsoed do  . . 

Amines enWouB . . 

Wool. pounds., 

Meats 

Butter pounds . . 

(*heese do 

Milk,  consumed,  gallon . . 
Poultry  products 


838, 792, 740 

173. 104,  924 

172,  <S^,  185 

21,101,380 

15,825,898 

17,571,818 

187, 107, 032 

111,148,8«7 

I      42, 005, 026 

!       19,083,8110 

2,  274, 372,  309 

434,209.461 

15.0C1.995 


10,991.996 

74. 493 

4,720,145 

rm.  867 

230,  982 

40. 120. 20.''» 

14, 903.  990 

6,  749, 123 

1, 597, 589 

1, 322, 787 

25, 366, 357 

900,040 

950.188 

1,627,242 

75, 000,  000 


$0  43 


52 

55 

•58 

3.5 

40 

40 

8  00 

9.3 

5 

1  33 


190  00 

20 

1  (»i) 

8.">  uo 

12 

30 

30 

80 

30 

20 

1  40 

5  m 

60 
20 


500, 000,  000  j 

130,0(M),000  I 

1,000,000,000  1 


16 
9.  5 
6 


$300,680,878  ;], 
124,635,545 
43, 160, 796 
10,972,718 
8,704.244 
10.191,654  1 
6, 550,  840  : 
44, 4.i9,  547 
16,838,010 
i:>2, 071,1  CM 
211.516.0J5   2, 
21,710,47;! 
20, 032, 4 '.J 
10.159.49H  1. 
19.991,885  I. 

7r.l)  -!*•• 

14.  ir>:i.(,7.»  ■ 

9U,  02l> 

fiOO,  8«T 

19.C33.470 

4,814.4J*i  { 

4,48'l.  109 

2,  024,  737  i 

1,  278.  071 

390,  8^6 

4,073.271 

1,  ?0o,  U56 

4, 780.  940 

813,  <r21 

19,  .500.  000 

800.  00(1.  «M)0  I 

80.000,000  I 

1?  350.000  ' 

Oii.'iOO.  000  ,1 

7\000,  0(K)  ■. 


754,  591.  676 

459.48.3,137 

407.  8.58.  999 

19,831.5^5 

43,  997,  495 

11,817,327 

110.181,373 

109,  4.58,  539 

33.  378,  093 

,3.''.,  1.^.0,711 

771,797,156 

472,  061, 157 

9,  590, 027 


20,  54(1. 378 

5.  025 

1.50-..  .^46 

7.  170.951 

17M.872 

:;«•.  .'•70,  001 

l(;.57i.  273 

2.S.  4  14.  202 

I.T'.'O.  t/48 

1,  I0.\eh9 

25.  743, 208 

1,317,701 

1,922.982 

20. 000,  ooe 

240, 081.  751 


$0  .39. 6 
95,1  I 
36       , 
75.6  ' 
06.6 
.V0.4  I 
0 
48.3 
45 
05 
9.8 
8.2 
1  50 


11 


f»00.  000,  000 

:;oo.  ot»o.  000 

800,  iH)0,  000 


Aggregate  values j 1,675.724,972 


24 
2o0  i»o 


90  00 
13 
35 
33 
1  00 
33 
22 

1  :^ 

6  00 

00 


21 
9.5 
7.5 


f  C94. 818,  :MM 

436.  OOp^  4® 

14«.829,24i» 

14,!)92,CW 

29.302,332 

7.019.402 

6.e07,n3 

81,848.474 

15.020.412 

409.  505.  763 

271.630.121 

.{»',  758. 21.-, 

14.  .38.5, 041 

21  761.250 

50.  876. 154 

6.371.131 

1,005.090 

301, 3K7 

8.903.(ti« 

lfl.»98.4{<0 

4, 754,  b88 

5. 800,  <U< 

9,380,597 

1,706,UJ8 

.104.877 

5.063.506 

1.97fi,.Vi2 

1I,537,8«3 

1 -J.  000,040 

,  67. 390,  890 

8iH).  000.  OW 

IKO.OOO.Oi.'O 

1        28,  50»),  'X»0 

I       135.000.000 

180.  OOO,  OUO 

I  3,726,331,4a 
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OTHEll  INDUSTlilES  II^^CliEASE  FARM  VALUES. 

The  settler  iu  new  coiiiniuiiities,  the  ])ioneer  in  cultivation  of  wild 
arcai^,  who  avails  biinself  of  his  opportunity  to  select  the  choicest  lancls, 
naturally  and  rightfully  expects  to  be  benefited  in  the  future  by  in- 
crease of  values.  He  may  hope  thiit  his  children  will  derive  further  ad- 
vantage. His  reasonable  expectations  are  sometimes  fulfilled ;  often 
they  are  disappointed.  If  the  soil  proves  to  be  less  fertile  than  more 
favored  regions,  or  railwjiy  facilities  gre  denied,  settlement  will  be  slow, 
roads  poor,  schools  half  supported }  with  such  conditions  prices  of  lands 
will  a^Ivance  with  provoking  tardiness.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  settle- 
ment rapid,  till  all  the  land  is  occupied,  while  there  are  no  industries 
beyond  the  line  of  agriculture,  no  families  dependent  on  their  neighbors 
for  food  sux>plie8,  no  mines  or  mills,  a  certain  level  of  moderate  values 
may  be  reached,  but  no  high  prices  of  land  or  products  wiU  result.  This 
is  ])roved  by  the  census  and  other  reliable  facts  on  which  the  figores  of 
Diagram  IV  are  based,  and  by  similar  facts  in  the  history  of  every 
coup  try  in  which  varied  industries  flourish.  The  statement  that  "other 
industries  increase  farm  values"  is,  therefore,  axiomatic  rather  than 
theoretical.  ThesHmefact8,andsimilardatainallindustrialhistory,show 
that  mere  increase  of  population  does  not  produce  the  highest  values. 
Industry,  not  population,  creates  wealth.  Prices  are  not  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  paupers.  Increase  of  farmers  advances  prices  in  new  set- 
tlements: beyond  a  cerUiin  limit  numbers  may  diminish  prices,  as  iu 
parts  of  India  and  other  countries.  Dense  population,  all  employed  in 
agriculture,  can  never  raise  prices  or  produce  prosperity  as  the  same 
population  judiciously  proportioned  among  productive  industries.  The 
increment  will  ever  be  "  proportionate,  not  to  numbers,  but  to  produc- 
tive forces  in  action,  degree  in  skill,  persistence  in  labor.'^ 

The  diagram  establishes  this  hypothesis:  ^^Valuea  in  agriculture  are 
enhanced  by  increase  of  non-agricultural 'population.^ 

It  includes  three  similar  figures,  each  outlining  a  pyramid,  the  base 
of  which  represents  the  sum  of  human  labor  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
aggregate  numbers  re])orted  by  the  census  as  employed  in  all  occupa- 
tions. Each  pyramid  in  its  structure  includes  four,  the  base  of  each 
being  the  percentage  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the 
^PTRi'egate  in  all  occupations.   . 

The  broadest  base  includes  all  the  farm  lands  in  those  States  in 
which  70  per  cent,  or  more  are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  next^all 
farm  lands  in  States  where  50  to  70  per  cent,  are  bo  employed.  The 
other  two  refer  to  lands  of  States  where  less  than  half  of  the  labor  is 
agricultural,  30  per  cent  being  the  dividing  line  between  them.  The 
elevation  represents  comparative  value  of  farm  lands  from  one  dollar 
upwards.  All  the  farm  lands  in  each  of  these  fonr  classes  are  aggre- 
gated, and  an  exact  average  of  all  obtained.  The  apex  of  each  part  of 
this  composite  pyramid  indicates  the  average  value  of  each  class  of 
lands.  The  result  is  striking — $5.18  per  acre  for  States  averaging  77 
per  cent,  in  agriculture,  $13.53  where  58  per  cent,  are  in  agriculture, 
$30.55  for  42  per  cent.,  and  $38.65  for  18  per  cent,  employed  in  agri- 
culture. 
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The  actual  area  and  value  are  thus  shown  in  these  four  classes  of 
States: 

Value  hy  classes. 


ClAMM. 


Number 
ofStatM 
and  Tor- 
ritorxM. 


Aorei. 


Valoa. 


Value 
per  Mrs. 


woncen 

inacri. 

coltnra. 


First  daw. . . 
Second  clasA. 
'rhird,cla«a.. 
Fourth  class 


15 
13 
13 
6 


I 


77,250,742  |  $2,985,641,197 
112,821,257  I  3,430,915,767 
237,873,040  8,212,108,970 
108,636,796  562,490,842 


938  66 
30  65 
13  58 
6  18 


PereenL 

18 
42 
58 


The  first  class  has  82  per  cent,  of  all  labor  in  industries  producing 
nothing  £ix>m  the  soil,  and  dependent  on  18  per  cent,  employed  in  food 
production,  or  else  upon  products  of  other  States.  These  are  the  more 
advanced  manufacturing  States,  and  mining  States  and  Territories,  as 
follows: 

Foluet  in  class  finU 


SUteaandTerritoriea. 

Farmi. 

WotiDsn 
eoltiirs. 

Acres. 

VafaM. 

Valne 
per  acre. 

IHttolot  otColombl* ••••••••••••• — ^.. 

18.146 

8,859,079 

514,818 

L165.878 

530,862 

185.673 

?,  929, 773 

124,433 

2,458.641 

405,683 

28,780,754 

19, 791, 341 

16^698,742 

827,798 

6,119,831 

$8,682,408 

146,197,416 

25,882,079 

25^109,228 

6^408,826 

1,127,946 

190,695,838 

835,896 

121.068.91.0 

3,234,504 

1,066,176,741 

075,689,410 

262,051,282 

2,832,890 

165,603,341 

1200  18 

48  62 
60  27 
2165 
10  19 

832 

65  16 

672 

49  84 
797 

44  41 
49  80 
16  79 
864 
82  33 

2 
9 

Colorado 

NeradA^^ 

9 
IS 
18 

ArisoBA 

15 

New  Jeraey 

15 

WTomiDff.. 

18 

XewYork ^ 

'V'i^iiiinrlTaiiia  .••. ••..••......•.. 

18 

90 
20 
21 

California 

21 

Idaho 

26 

Maryland  .•..••...•.•.....••........•.•.•......—... 

28 

Total,  a..      X.     ..a...^... ....*..-. 

77,250,742 

2,986,641,197 

88  66 

18 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  farm  lands  are  so  near  to  a  city  of 
nearly  200,000  people  that  its  farm  lands  are  also  suburban  property, 
with  prices  beyond  the  mere  agricultural  value.  The  lands  next  in 
value  are  tJiose  of  New  Jersey,  so  near  to  four  millions  of  urban  popu- 
lation just  across  its  borders  as  to  make  practically  a  lower  proportion 
in  agriculture  than  Massachusetts  or  Bhode  Island. 
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[Thia  liflt  indndM  the  smaller  mannDAchiriBS  States  md  those  of  the  West  where  less  than  half  the 

labor  IS  in  agricnltore.] 


States  and  Territories. 

Fame. 

Workers 
in  agri- 
culture. 

Acres. 

Value. 

VaLaeper 
acre. 

KewHsmpshire .^ 

DeUware... 

3,721,173 

1, 090. 245 

631,131 

6,552,578 

655,524 

24, 529, 226 

4,214,712 

1,409,421 

13, 807, 240 

31,673,6^5 

15, 353. 118 

4,  882, 588 

3, 800.  656 

$7^«.  F:}^.:l89 
Z*',  7.-i>,  fi72 

loj  :   :,j:15 

n  '1.-,,.  178 

1,127.  }L-7,,l53 

5i..>^h,:75 

1 1.  t^H,  222 

491M03, 181 

1,00:j,S04,  .80 

857,  705*.  :w 

iei>,  ;i  kfi,  uio 

2?,  40Lf«84 

$20  38 
38  74 

8  74 
15  62 
2138 
45  07 
13  60 

982 
36  16 
3187 
23  30 
22  40 

589 

PereenL 
31 
83 

Kew  Mexico 

35 

Maine 

35 

UUh 

36 

Ohio 

40 

Oregon ,. 

40 

WashinKton 

42 

42 

lUinofi 

44 

Wisoonsia. a.^. 

47 

Vermont 

47 

Dakota 

49 

Total 

112,321,257 

8,430,915,765 

30  55 

42 

Values  in  class  third. 


States. 

Farms. 

Workers 
inagri. 
eulture. 

JLorsa. 

Valu^ 

Vahieper 

acre. 

Missouri. ...•••••••••... 

19. 835,786 
27,  m9,  !!76 
IS  19 
2(            88 

C  06 
24.7:  -700 

9.  Ii4 !,  y26 
U>.Vj:'.,:T9 
2].4i' 1,-40 

£:/:l^T,  ,24 

21,417,468 

20,C6{i,ill5 

$2M*ii'S,  307 
a:rj.  ti^i:i.  ;;07 
191,7L!4, -80 
635,230,111 
rv^JWlt,  117 
5117,  ^\  ':Zt 
l(XS,r^2..'41 
n'\.  U',  i75 
2fiS',  L13H,  (31 

2aj.l7^,t<36 
20fl,  74&,  ''^ 
17(1,  im.  f«6 

110  89 

13  47 

14  45 
31  11 

7  13 
22  92 
10  66 
13  06 
13  92 

6  16 
10  98 
10  00 

4  70 

PvretnL 
51 
51 

Minnesota 

52 

Indiana  .....•••.•••...••.•............••..•... 

53 

l^nisiana... ..•....•••«.•  ............... ...... 

57 

Iowa 

57 
59 

Wiuit  Virginia 

61 

62 

Florida 

64 

Kansas 

64 

66 

Texas 1. 1 4,,lll 

69 

Total 

'    237,873.040 

3,218,108,970 

13  52 

58 

Glass  third  includes  all  States  having  one-half  and  not  exceeding 
seven-tenths  employed  in  agricntture,  the  newer  States  of  the  West, 
and  the  older  and  more  diversified  of  the  districts  of  the  South. 

Values  in  class  fourth. 


states. 

Farmi. 

Workers 
inaRri- 
cnlturo. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Valneper 
aoro. 

Geonda...  ...... 

26,043,282 
22,863.658 
13,457,613 
18,855^834 
16,8^5,462 
12,061,547 

$111,910,540 
135.793,602 
68,677,482 
78,964,648 
92, 844, 915 
74,249,665 

$4  30 
607 
6  10 
4  19 
686 
6  16 

FfTcent. 
72 

North  Carolina  - 

75 

South  Carolina - 

75 

Alahania  ... r 

77 

Mftsisslrni........ r 

82 

Arkansas........... 

83 

Total— 

108,636,796 

662.430,842 

5  18 

77 
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(ylass  luiir  coiNpriKi'S  the  i»ai't  of  the  South  most  absorbed  in  the  cot- 
ton industry,  leaKt  interested  in  various  iMtKluctiona  in  agriculture,  and 
lenst  advanced  in  manufactures  or  niochauical  industries. 

These  tipires  teach  that  nKnu)in<lustrinlisni  is  stapmtion  and  pov- 
erty, and  variety  in  industry  the  life  of  business  and  assurance  of 
l>rosi)erity. 

TIIK  FARlvrBR'S  INCOME. 

In  this  statement  of  "income,"  net  income  or  profit  is  not  meant,  but 
the  reported  value  per  head  of  farm  prcKluction  as  fjiveti  in  the  census. 
The  statement,  by  classes,  is  as  follows: 


Farma 


Clasites. 


Acros. 


Value. 


Firstclaas !  1, 000,681 

Swjondclaaa I  1. 506. 875 

Third  olftM i  3.017,971 

Fourth  clfws I  2,024,960 


•4P4,770,797 
C16. 830,999 
7«6»«81,430 
324,287,781 


i    Value    I 
,  pel*  acre. ' 


V^orkait 
inagrv 
caltara. 


I 


PtTCtnt 

$457  18 

304  42 

201  I  58 

160  I  77 


For  further  details,  by  States,  and  explanation  of  causes  of  local 
variation  and  modification,  reference  is  miule  to  Kei)urt  No.  3,  new 
series,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  FARM  LABORER'S  WAGES. 

The  third  figure  in  the  diagram  shows  that  the  average  wages  of  the 
farm  laborer  are  subject  to  similar  infiuences,  though  to  a  less  degree,  as 
labor  is  mobile  and  land  stationary.  The  average  wages  per  month,  by 
the  year,  were,  in  1882,  respectively,  $24.14,  $23.51,  $19.51,  and  $13.67. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  operation  c»f  a  law  in  industrial  economy 
by  which  the  value  of  farm  lands  depends  more  upon  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  productive  labor  in  industries  than  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  that  the  '< farmer's  income  is  highest  where  Airms  are 
fewest.'' 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  MONTO. 

Diagram  V  shows  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  farm  labor  by  gmups 
of  States,  at  four  difterent  perioils,  viz,  in  1809,  1875,  1879,  and  1882. 
This  exhibits  remarkable  fluctuations,  from  the  liighest  I'att's  nfter  the 
w^T  to  those  of  the  era  of  industrial  depression,  and  return  to  simtJo 
X)ayments,  followed  by  an  upward  swing  of  the  pendulum.  These  aver- 
ages were: 


Gronp. 


1869. 


Middle  Statea.. 
Weatern  StAtea . 
Son  Uiern  States 


California \.  $46  38 

Kaatorn  Statea :«  08 


28  02 
27  01 
17  21 


1875.        1870. 


I 


I 


$44  50  I 

2«M  I 
20  02  I 
2:{  OO  I 
16  22  I 


in  00  , 
20  21 
If)  00  I 
20  3S  i 
13  31  I 


1881 


rV  25 
36  €1 
23  34 

23a 

15  M 
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DIAGRAM    VI. 


Value  of  Farm  Animals  in  1884. 
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VALUES  OF  FAKM  ANIMALS. 

Diagram  VI  illustrates  tlitv  companitive  value  of  tbe  animals  of  the 
farm,  m  1884,  l)y  a  circle  wbicli  represeuts  tbe  aggregate  value,  while 
segmentB  of  the  same,  in  different  colors,  show  tbe  relative  proportion 
of  each  kind  of  animals.  The  prominence  of  the  cattle  interest  is 
strikingly  manifest,  being  44.8  per  cent,  of  tbe  aggregate.  Horses 
come  next,  with  3.3.8  per  cent. ;  swine,  10 ;  mules,  6.5 ;  sheep,  4.9. 

The  values  are  aft  follows : 

Horses $833,734,400 

Mulea 101,214,970 

Cattle 1,106,715,703 

Sheen 119,902,706 

Swine 246,301,139 

Total 2,467,859,924 


INCREASE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  IN  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Diagram  VII  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  at  four  decennial  periods.  The  differences  are  shown 
by  liorizontal  lines.    The  numbers  are  thus  presented: 


Stock. 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


Horses 
Mole*. 
Cattle. 
Sheep  . 
Swine  . 


4,330,719 
559, 331 
17, 778, 907 
21,723,220 
30,354,213 


6,249,174 
1, 151, 148 
25, 620, 019 
22,471.275 
33, 512, 867 


7,146,870 
1,125,416 
23,820,608 
28,477.951 
25, 134, 569 


10,357,488 
1, 812, 808 
35. 925, 511 
35. 192, 074 
47,681,700 


This  table  includes  only  the  stock  of  farms,  exclusive  of  ranches. 
Were  animals  or  ranches  included,  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  1880  would 
be  largely  increased,  and  those  of  1870  slightly.  At  the  other  dates, 
the  rauoh  interest  was  scarcely  appreciable. 


PROGRESS  OF  WHEAT  PRUJ)UCTION  IN  THIETY  YEARS. 

Diafjnim  VIII  compares  wheat  production  in  the  ten  States  of  high- 
est rank  in  wheat-growing  at  each  decimal  census,  from  1850  to  1^0, 
and  delineates  conspicuously  tbe  extraordinary  advance  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  California.  Two  States  in  the 
list  for  1879  exceed  in  production  tbe  whole  ten  of  tbe  1849  list?,  and 
nearly  equal  entire  crop  of  that  year.  Tbe  changes  of  this  short  period 
are  wonderful;  three  States  of  the  first  list  fail  to  api)e^ar  in  the  ten  of 
largest  production  in  1879.  Pennsylvania,  which  was  first  in  rank  in 
1849,  was  tenth  (and  last  of  the  list)  in  1879.  Ten  States  in  1849  pro- 
duced 86  per  cent,  of  tbe  crop  5  in  1S59,  ten  produced  75  per  cent.;  in 
1869,  the  list  of  ten  represents  79  i)er  cent.,  and  that  of  1879  three- 
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fourths  of  the  production  of  the  country.    The  following  tables  are  the 
basis  of  the  diairram : 


states. 

1S49. 

Bushelt. 
15,367,691 
14,487,351 
13,121.498 
11, 212, 616 
9, 414, 675 
0,214,458 
4, 925, 889 
4, 494, 680 
4,286,131 
2,981,652 

1                           States. 

185iL 

P6iiii8jlyaiiia 

1 

Illinois ^ 

Indiana. 

BMMkdM. 

23.S37.6S5 
l«.846.2<r 

Ohio... 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

15,657,436 

Virginia 

Ohio         

15i,  119. 047 

Illinois 

Virginia 

13»  139,977 
13,042;l«5 

8,ttai,i<i5 

Indiana 

I'enniiylTania.. 

Michigan 

New  "fort.  ..  ....... 

Maryland..... 

Iowa  ................................ 

8.449L^i8 

Wiaconain 

Michigan 

8,S36^a« 

Mi^iftnrl . 

Maryland .,— — 

Total 

«.10S,4«I 

Totil 

86,606^541 

129,a«,2»3 

Stfttw. 

iae9. 

Bmm 

1879. 

I]UQoii , 

sn,  i:'s,405 

LSI.  435,  t'92 

'27,  747,  222 
^5,  600,  314 
10,  m2,  SN17 
IM,  606,  073 
16,  G70.  702 
iU.  2fi.'V,  773 
H,ai;i,tf26 

UliDots ....,Hp„.««^... 

61, 116, 602 
47^284,88 
40.014.89 

lowa.„,„«......._...,...„^,„__. 

Ohio ,*^ 

i  IndtiMia........ 

Ohio 

Indiann -,*.,.-„,- 

'  MScbisftn  ,.......*,................ 

3SL5S2,5ti 

WliMJoniia „„-,. 

Minnesota. .....J... ,**,,- 

',  IflWiV _ ^^ 

84^mfl» 
SI,  154.206 

MlnQeftota. ,, .,...,.., 

Calitbnua..-*— *..._....-... 

SQ,OI7.7V7 

Cpaifomia ., „ 

Wl^fiOlltl ^. 

24.966,627 

Htohigaai  .„„.„!...... , 

WiioDDebi i,,...***..,.^. *•..*. 

24.^6» 

MisaoaH... ,•.,-„-,-, 

FfiimaTlviitiiiJi  ...................i... 

19, 460;  465 

Total 

Total 

226,697,263 

344, 0891 4» 

The  diagram  brings  out  the  fact,  so  generally  unappreciated  or  uu- 
uotedy  that  the  principal  wheat  region  of  the  country  is  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  not  the  '^  Northwest,"  or  the  Pacific  States.  The  undue  prominence 
of  a  single  crop  in  a  State  by  no  means  fixes  its  rank  in  production. 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  OP  WHEAT. 

Diagram  IX  shows  the  diiference  in  rate  of  yield  of  the  States  and 
Territories  in  1879.  The  Ohio  Valley  makes  the  largest  jields,  New 
England  about  the  same  as  the  Padfic  coast,  and  the  spring-wheat 
region  much  less.  The  average  rate  of  yield  is  small  in  the  South, 
though  there  are  instances  of  very  heavy  yields,  indicating  the  x>06si- 
bilities  of  certain  soils  in  that  region  from  wheat  production. 
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Florida 
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IX. 

Yield  of  Wheat  per  Acre,  1879. 
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DIAQBAM    X. 

Product  of  Wheat  Per  Capita,  1879. 
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PRODUCT  OF  WHEAT  PEK  HEAD. 

The  relative  prominence  of  wheat,  as  a  crop,  in  the  several  political 
divisions,  is  shown  by  Diagram  X.  It  illustrates  the  extremes  of  sup- 
ply,  from  little  more  tiian  half  a  pint  to  each  inhabitant  in  Lonisiana  to 
forty-four  bushels  in  Minnesota.  It  exhibits  in  a  glaring  light  one  as- 
pect of  specialties  in  agriculture,  or  one-idea  farming.  Tlie  product 
per  head  for  each  division  in  187d  was  as  follows : 


.-. 

Prodnot 

per 
capita. 

states. 

Piwluct 

j)er 
capita. 

1 

States. 

Product 

per 
capita. 

SCftins.. ...... ..'.•••.. 

1.0 

.5 
1.0 

.01 

.001 

.6 
2.3 

ao 

8.6 
5.2 
2.4 

South  Carolina 

Georcia 

1.0 

2.0 
.002 

1.2 
.2 
.01 

1.6 

1.6 

4.B 

6.0 

0.9 
14.4 
21.7 

Indiana — • 

Illinois 

23.9 

New  Hampthir* 

VwiBODt  --f --- 

16.6 

rtoriSa  .'.:..:;;.... 

Wisconsin............ 

38.9 

MMBaohnsetto 

Alabama ...... 

HisBiAsippi 

Minnesota............ 

44.  :t 

Bhode  Island 

19.2 

C^otnn AC  tioai  ......... . 

Tioniniana    .«.-.*r-M..r 

Missouri 

11.5 

NmrVorlc  ^^ mm. .••... 

Texas ..........  ••••.. 

l^ftTisas 

17.4 

NewJenoT  .....>.... 

Arkansas  ............. 

Nebraska 

30.6 

PenneylTaiiift 

Dalttw&re ......  •*.... 

Tffnnessee  T-rr-.»T««».«. 

California 

7.3 

West  Virginia... ...... 

Kentaoky ............ 

Oregon  ............... 

33.6 

Maryland I 

Nevada 

42,9 

Virniiia .- 

Ohio .- 

Hidiigan 

Colorado......... 

Korai  Carolina 

EXPOETATION  OP  WHEAT  EST  FIPTT-EIGHT  TBAES. 

Diagram  XI  presents  a  pyramidal  form  illostrating  both  quantity  and 
valne  of  wheat  exx)orted  since  1825,  the  base  line  measoring  the  valne 
in  millions  of  dollars  on  the  right,  and  the  quantity  in  millions  of  bush- 
els on  tiie  left,  while  the  horizontal  bars  i^mish  new  bases  for  similar 
measurements  for  each  x)eriod  of  five  years. 

The  diagram  also  shows  separately  the  wheat  and  flour  exported,  the 
latter  of  course  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat.  Fifty  years  ago  tiie  ex- 
ports were  mainly  flour;  in  later  years  grain  has  so  preponderated  that 
in  the  whole  period  more  than  six-tenths  have  been  in  unmanufactured 
wheat.  The  entire  value  exceeds  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars; 
enough  to  buy  one-fourth  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  Half  or 
this  value  is  represented  by'  the  shipments  of  nine  years;  in  a  single 
year  the  export  has  surpassed  in  value  all  the  foreign  trade  in  wheat 
from  1825  to  1860.  The  trade  .has  been  an  extraordinary  development, 
principally  of  a  few  years  of  European  scarcity  from  a  series  of  crop 
failures.  This  sudden  movement  has  been  checked,  and  a  sharp  retro- 
grade has  resulted  from  better  crops  in  foreign  countries,  causing  heavy 
reduction  in  prices  of  wheat.  While  there  is  no  probability  in  Euro- 
pean counties,  of  a  home  supply  equal  to  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  high  prices  for  wheat  in  the  immediate  future. 
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The  exhibit  is  fbiinded  on  the  following  data,  compiled  from  official 
recjords  of  cxiM)rtatiou:  ' 

QiKWtUii  ^f  f^ports  of  tcheat  and  flour. 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Years.    ' — 


1830. 
1835. 


1840. 

1845. 
1850. 
1855. 
1800. 
1865.. 
1870.. 
1875.. 
1870., 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 


1883 

Total. 


Bushels. 


125,  .'»47 
014.  145 


739.  »;yj 

1,842,841  I 


2,  582, 5Xi  ; 
2,046.801  I 


I0,44e,!#35 


7U.  WM,  M7 
V4ii,  aijts,  9tl7 


2«0,27fl,174  I 

2SW,  UM,  Pi^S 
j        224,0Jflvi*T4 

5ir.,  1(j4.  2V: 
55. 073»  lli-.* 

So,n"  rv4  ' 
I       4<),au5,eu 

.  I  72, 404,  act 


I       dBX  ftoT,  DOit 
I         122,;iKf,&30 

J«05/JOl,S4i! 

I      i>j#,  514,  ma 


Bushels. 


Bushels.  Buspels. 


Total  wheat  afidfloiz. 


Bunhtfls. 


Bnvhtls. 


i,iag,odo,iu 


1,  '^t,  Z!a,  010 

106,  ^80.  t2B 


i,3m,7j,i.iii 


739, 602 

2, 582, 533 

5, 529,  394 

15,714,039 

32,100,094 

70, 909, 567 

209,270,474 

291,  084. 8:i8 

515, 104, 212 

570, 177, 334 

610, 502, 045 

682,907,906 

805, 261, 842 

058, 514, 637 

1, 109, 080, 114 

1,204,351,016 

1. 310, 737, 744 


33,259,700 
26,209,820  | 


49, 4  ()U,  520 
20,464,6<>0  I 


— ;   49,469,520 


69,  934. 180 
31,373,485 


I  101, 307. 665 
01,424.140 


162, 731. 805 
65, 747.  .%n 


228,479,395 
78,891,340 


307,370.735  , 
98. 7b8,  665  i 


406,159,400 
57,  27a.  D.'o 

463, 433.  .125 
83, 878. 210 


547,311,535 
17,709,804 


56.5,021,839  I 
15,046.402  I 


580,067,831 
17,762,908 


597, 830, 820 
25, 333, 713 


623, 104,  542 
27,  051, 385  i 


650,215,927 
35,756,037 


685, 971, 964 

26,020,587  j 


712,502.551 
41,425,488  ' 


69, 934, 180 
101,  307, 665 
162,731,805 
228, 479, 395 
807, 370, 735  I 
406. 150.  400 
463. 433, 325 
547,311,535 
565, 021, 339 
580, 067, 831 
597, 830, 829 
623, 164, 542 
650,215,927 
665, 971. 964 
712,592,551 


23,385,247 
28, 823,  965  ' 

50,209,212  ' 
22.307,501  I 


72,516,713 
34, 320. 346 


106. 837. 050 
71, 808, 785 


178.445.844 
82,194,545 


260,640,889 
117. 6B0, 013 


I        378,340.802 
I        237. 095, 672 


615.435.874 
139.  082. 289 


764,618^163 
907,897.584 


1.062.415,747 
73,782,9» 


1.135.198.673 
55,372,103 


1, 190. 570, 776  i 
90, 167. 969  I 


1.380,738,735  I 
147, 687, 640 


1.428,426,384  i 
180,301,180  , 


1. 608, 780. 564 
186. 321. 514 


1,796,052,078 
121.892,389 


50.208,212 

72,51<^713 

106.g37.0Se 

178,  445,  M4 

260.  640. 8» 

378,340,3c 

C15, 4^\  874 

754, 518. 163 

1,062, 415. 747 

1.135,186,693 

1, 190, 570, 776 

1, 280.  73a.  735 

1. 428, 426.  S«4 

1,608.730.561 

1, 795. 052, 078 

1.916.944,467 


754, 018, 039  ; 


1,  916, 944. 4«7 

I        147.811.316; 

754.  018,  039  , [  2. 004. 755, 783 


Value  of  exports  of  wheiit  and  flour. 


Years- 


1830 
1835 

184U 


Wheat. 

Floor. 

ToUWalueof 
wheat    and 
flour. 

Value.                Yalue. 

Value. 

Value. 

$112,7.'i4 
737j  305 

$24  708  000 

$24  820  844 

29,'  347, 640 

i54, 05.-..  730 

850.119  : 
1,  817,  067 

2, 667, 186  I 


$8.'W),119  1 


2,  007,  IbO  , 


54, 055, 739 
27,231,952 

81, 287, 691  I 


'A,  905, 858 
81,287.691  I        85,»5l,8n 
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Wheat. 

Flour. 

TutalTalaenf 
wheat    and 
Hour. 

Talae. 

■     ■          T 

ValQ*. 

Value. 

Valna. 

lg45  

82.000.785 

$5,567,971 

18,369,064 

40, 233, 826 

93, 577. 744 

272,048,188 

389,975,612 

686,115.672 

754,498,571 

801, 634, 133 

898. 506. 140 

1,029.207.228 

1.219.753,533 

1,387,452,018 

•1.500,381,736 

1,620,261,077 

131,056,156 

112, 343, 847 
60. 375, 741 

1112.343.847 
181.710.588 
257.494.808 
361.863,254 
495,220.129 
987,291,846 
701.600,546 
'    726,124.016 
747, 787, 063 
772,883,684 
892,451,897 
837,784,504 
882,881,851 
919,206,906 
974,031.369 

$117,011,818 

1^50 

5, 507, 971 
12.801,093 

200. 088. 652 

18J5 

18,369,064 
21,864.762 

181,719,588 
75.775,220 

297,728,634 

igeo    -. 

40  m:\.  fr-'fl 
5.1,  :u...  918 

257. 494, 808 
104.368.446 

361.863,254 
133.356.875 

495. 220. 129 
02.071,717 

455.440.998 

1865    

03, 577. 744 
178,470.444 

767, 268. 317 

1870 

273,048.188 
117,627,424 

976,807,458 

1875 

889,575.612 
296,540,060 

587, 201, 846 
114, 308, 700 

1, 387.  ^06, 218 

1876 * 

686,  U5, 672 
08.382.800 

701.  690. 54« 
21, 433,  470 

1,480,622,587 

Ig77     

754. 49H,  571 
47, 13:.,  062 

726, 124, 016 
21. 663, 947 

1,540,4*22,006 

1878 ,,,. 

801,634.133 
06, 872, 016 

747.787.963 
25. 005, 721 

1.671,3*»9,833 

1879 

898,506.149 
130,701,079 

772,883.684 
29,567.713 

1.831,658,625 

1880 

1,029,207,228 
100,546,305 

802.451,307 
85,333,197 

837.784.594 
45. 047, 257 

2,057,538,127 

1881 

1,219,'753,533 
167,608,485 

2,270.283,869 

1883 

1,387,452.018 
112.929,718 

882,^U851 
86,375,059 

2,419,588,642 

1883... 

1,500.381,736 
119,879.341 

910.206.906 
54.824.450 

2,694,292,442 

Total 

1,620,261,077 

974,031.365 

PRODUCT  PER  HEAD  OF  THE  WHEAT  OF  EUROPE  AND 

UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  comparative  production  of  wheat  in  this  and  European  countries 
in  relation  to  population  is  the  subject  of  Diagram  XII.  It  does  not  in- 
clude supplies  by  importation,  but  shows  what  is  done  by  farmers  of 
each  country  to  supply  the  population  of  each.  It  is  shown  by  the 
common  linear  method|  the  number  of  bushels  per  head  bein^  indi- 
cated by  horizontal  lines,  which  are  crossed  by  perpendicular  lines  to 
mark  the  number  of  bushels. 

There  are  features  in  this  exhibit  calculated  to  surprise  the  unin- 
itiat^.  For  instance,  Russia,  the  principal  competitor  of  this  country 
in  wheat  exportation,  has  only  2.1  bushels  per  head,  while  the  United 
States  liad  9.2  in  1879.  the  census  year.  The  reason  is  Russia  exportn 
whieat  and  eats  but  little  of  it,  using  rye  instead.  Germany  has  the 
same  relative  supply,  ami  she  uses  rye. rather  than  wheat  for  bre^d. 
Hungary,  France,  and  Spain  stand  in  the  tvont  rank  as  to  supply  per 
head* 
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3?lie  following  table  shows  the  quantity  produced,  tlie  population,  and 
rate  of  supply  in  the  states  of  Europe : 


Coantries. 


Wbeal 


Per  head. 


Popilatfaa. 


Anstrift 

Hnnguy 

ly^lgifim 

Denmark...... 

France 

QennBay 

Groat  BritftiA . 
Ijt-eland 


Italy 

Netherlands. 
Poi-tuKiil..... 
JCoiiniaDia.... 

Kust<ia 

Servia 

Spain...,...., 

Sweden 

Norway , 

Switzerland.. 
Turkey 


Tol 
TOI 


Total  for  Enrope 

ital  for  United  StAtea  (1879)  . 


BtuheU. 

44,543.126 

131,74«.878 

24,9M,030 

a.  102, 821 

204,400,346 

03,823,048 

82.265,783 

3,874,155 

4, 370, 649 

155^012.168 

5,439,533 

7, 507;  088 

35,000,000 

171, 389, 856 

4,086,720 

117,663,372 

3, 106,^79 

284,703 

2.145,528 

40.867.200 


1,215,600,788 
459.483,137 


2L0 
&4 
4.5 
1.5 
7.tt 
2.1 
2.7 
.8 
2.8 
5.4 
1.3 
1.9 
4.7 
2.1 
3.3 
7.3 
.  7 
.2 
.6 
4.2 


a.7 

9.3 


15.64^16 

5,S6^8«I 

2,018,4c 

37,672.0<8 

45,218,207 

30.192,230 

5,097.790 

1,660.0» 

28.46014&1 

4, 172.971 

5^376,000 
83. 600. 80 
1.2B0,0» 
16.000.00* 
4,ff79.1U 
1.818,851 
2.680,131 
9.800^099 


S27.02(M3S 
6Q,15&.7S 


YIELD  OF  CORN  IN  1879  AND  1883  IN  GEOUPS  OP  STATES. 

Diagram  XIII  compares,  by  groups  of  States,  the  corn  yield  of  1879 
and  18^.    It  is  as  follows : 


Group. 


Trans- AOaaisaiDpi  States 

New  England  States 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylrania . 

Ohio  basin 

Padflc  slope 

Bocky  Mountain  region . 


Delaware  Maryland,  and  Virginia  . 
T  Soathem  States. 


Gulf 

Atlantio  Southern  States 


1879. 


87.5 
84.3 
33.2 
33.9 
27.4 
19l5 
18.6 
15.6 
10.2 


16^ 


2914 
33.9 
2i> 

2ie 

11« 
16.6 

Sl5 


ANNUAL  VARIATION  IN  YIELD  OP  CORN. 

Diagram  XIV  shows  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  entire  area  in 
com,  as  estimated  for  fourteen  years  past^  It  shows  that  five  crops 
have  been  under  the  average  rate  of  yield  (of  26  bushels),  seven  over  an 
average,  and  two,  1876  and  1884,  as  near  as  possible  to  such  average. 
Only  two  years  in  the  ten  between  1870  and  1880  had  short  crops,  with 
only  one  since  that  rose  to  a  medium  rate  of  yield.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 


Tears. 

Yield  ! 
per 
acre. 

1 

Years. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Yean. 

1871  .«M 

29.1 
30.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 

1876... 

26.1 
26.6 
20.9 
20.2 
27.6 

im ^. — . 

1882 

1883..... •••..•••• 

11  f 

1877 

1878 

2i< 

Ig78 — 

?t7 

1874 , 

1870 

1884  ..•■..•••••*■«•••••• 

2&0 

1875.,^ 

IggO 
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DIAGRAM 

XV. 

Yield  of  bom  per  Acre,  1870. 
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Product  of  Com  per  Capita,  1870. 
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YIELD  PER  AOKE  OF  CORN. 

Diagram  XV  indicates,  by  States,  the  yield  per  acre  of  corn  in  the 
last  census  year.  There  are  annnal  variations  in  yield,  from  drought 
or  other  causes,  so  that  the  State  which. occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
given  year  may  be  preceded  by  several  States  in  the  following  season. 
In  1879  Iowa  stood  first  and  Nebraska  second  in  rank.  The  basis  of 
this  diagram  is  as  follows : 


StatM. 

Yield 
per    ' 
acre.   ' 

1 

States. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

State*. 

Yield 
per 
cent. 

Maine 

31.0 
30.9 
3«.5 
33.7 
3L4 
33.7 
83.2 
32.4 
83.4 
19.3 
2i0 
16.5 
12.2 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

9.0 
9.0 
8.8 
12.4 
13.6 
13.3 
IL8 
18.6 
21.6 
24.9 
24.1 
34.1 
35.3 

Indiansr 

31.4 

NewHanpshire 

Vermont 

Illinois 

36.1 

Florida 

Wisconsin............. 

33.7 

Maaaacbnaettft 

Alabama 

Minoesota 

33.8 

Kbode  Island 

Mississippi 

Iowa 

41.6 

ConnACticn't              .... 

Lonisiana  ............ 

Missouri 

36.2 

NeTf  York 

Texas .................. 

Kansas 

30.9 

New  Jersey 

pRTiniiylTania  ....^..••*. 

Arkansas  .............. 

Nebraska 

40.1 

Tennessee 

Califomia 

27.8 

Helaware. ...  I « 1  *  T 1  vassal 

West  Virginia 

Oregon  ................ 

22.5 

Maryland 

Kentucky .............. 

Nevada 

26.  .5 

Virjnnia       

Ohio 

Colorado............... 

19.8 

Xnnh  pATnlinA 

Michigan 

PEODFOT  PER  HEAD  OF  CORN. 

The  distribution  of  com  is  general.  There  is  no  State  or  Territory 
in  which  it  is  not  grown,  yet  in  Massachusetts  in  1879  the  product  is 
only  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant,  while  169  bushel^  per  head  w^re 
grown  in  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  are  next  in  rank,  each 
having  a  supply  exceeding  one  hundred  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  or 
five  hundred  bushels  to  each  family.  Only  one  other  State  has  half  as 
much;  Indiana  has  fifty-eight.  The  supply  is  thus  given  by  States  in 
Diagram  XVI: 


states. 

Supply 
per 
head. 

SUtes. 

Supply 
per 
h^. 

States. 

Supply 
p«r 
head. 

Maine 

1.5 
3.9 
6.1 
1.0 
1.3 
3.0 
5.1 
0.9 

South  Carolina 

Georgia............... 

11.8 
15.0 
11.8 
20.2 
18.8 
10.5 
18.8 
30.1 
40.7 
22.8 
44.2 
34.9 
19.8 

Indiana 

5g,4 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

niinois 

10.>.9 

Florida 

Wisconsin....  .    .    . 

26.0 

Massachusetts 

.Alabama ...... ....... 

Minnesota 

19  0 

Bhode  Island 

Mississippi 

Iowa...... ........... 

169.i 

ConneoUcnt  r ........ . 

Louisiana..*. ........ . 

Missouri 

93  4 

New  York 

Texas..., 

Arkansas...... -. 

Kansas  .......  .         . 

106  1 

New  Jersey .......... 

NebmAka 

144  7 

Pennsylvania 

10.7 

Tennessee 

Califomia   . . 

2.  \\ 

Delaware 

26.6 
17.1 
10.2 
20.0 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky  ............ 

Oregon 

0  7 

Maryland 

Nevada 

0  *' 

Vii^nia 

Ohio..... 

Colorado        . 

2  3 

North  Carolina 

Michigan 

PEOGEESS  OF  OOEN  PEODUCTION.  . 

Diagram  XVII  presents  in  graphic  outline  the  movement  of  corn- 
growing  in  thirty  years,  at  four  decennial  periods,  in  ten  States  of  prin- 
cipal production,  at  each  census.    It  shows  the  center  of  production 
moving  northward  as  well  as  westward.    In  1849  six-tenths  of  the  crop 
31  A— ^84 
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was  grown  in  the  Sontli ;  in  1870  tbe  only  Southern  States  incladed  in 
tbe  list  of  ten  years'  principal  proiluction  were  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  while  thirty  years  before  only  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois^ 
were  in  tbe  Kortbern  list.  An  examination  of  the  figures  will  show 
great  growth  and  remarkable  changes. 


NuJ 


Ko. 


SUtM. 


StAtM. 


1849. 


I! 


Ohio 

Kentucky 

llhnoii)  

Indiana 

Tennessee 

Missanri , 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Alabama 

North  Carolina, 


BusheU.  I 
59, 078, 605  ' 
68,672.591  i) 
57.W6,984  ■) 
52,004.363  I 
52,276,223  |' 
ae,  214,  537 
35,254,319 
30,l»80,00!)  I 
28,7M,<M8  , 
27,941,051 


nUaois 

Iowa 

Ohio 

jkllHSOuri 

Indiftba 

Ken  tacky 

TennesHce 

Pennsylvania .. 

Texas 

North  Carolina. 


1869. 


Bu$h*l8. 
129, 921, 395 
68.935,005 
67.501,144 
06,034,075 
51,094.538 
50,091,006 
41, 343, 614 
84,702,006 
20. 554, 538 
18. 454, 215 


States. 


Illinois 

Ohio 

Hissouri ... 

Indiana  .... 
Kentucky., 
Tennessee., 

lowrt 

Vlr;jinia.... 
Alabama.. 


10    Georgia. 


No. 


Stetea. 


-I— 


niinois ........ 

Iowa „m. 

Missoorl  .-... 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Kentnoky 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania . 


1861 


BnsketM. 

lis.  174. 777 
73.54.T.  l» 
72.892.157 
71. 58»»  91& 
64.0I3.G33 
52,  On^  936 
42.4lO.Ct« 
38,311^  9«0 
33,SM,2SB 
3f,77«,aM 


1879. 


BuAtU, 

323,792.491 
275,(04,»€7 
202, 4K,  723 
115.482,300 
111.877,124 
105,729.525 
72.852.263 
65.450.135 
62,764,429 
45,821,531 


The  proi)ortion  produceil,  respectively,  by  the  ten  principal  corn- 
growing:  States  was  as  follows: 


Crop  of  ten 
principal  States. 


Per 

cent 


Crop  of  CTaitcd 
^utea. 


1849 
1850 
1869 
1879 


Bushels. 
438,882,910 
504,065.862 
548.631.596 

1, 383, 279, 558 


74  1 
70.8 
72.1 
78.8 


BusheU. 

692.071.104 

8M.  7JI2. 742 

76".  P44. 549 

1.754. 591, 67« 


EXPORTATION  OF  CORN  IN  FIPTYEIGHT  YEARS. 

Diagram  XVIII,  a  figure  upon  the  same  plan  and  scale  as  that  illns- 
trating  tbe  exportation  of  wheat,  shows  a  similar  rapidity  of  develo]>- 
nient  in  foreign  trade  in  recent  years,  though  the  volume  of  shipments  is 
small  compa^  with  wheat.  The  exports  of  the  whole  period  are  little 
more  than  half  of  one  year's  production  at  the  present  time,  being  less 
tlian  a  billion  bushels,  valued  at  C5.7  cents  per  bushel.  The  annual 
shipments  fluctuate  with  theprice,  from  two  million  bushels  when  prices 
are  high,  to  one  hundred  millions  when  corn  is  cheapest,  disproving 
the  statement  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  values  of  all  our  products  which 
happen  to  be  marketed  there  in  part.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  corn 
trade,  domestic  prices  control  foreign  shipments.  It  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fallacy  of  certain  trite  assumptions  in  popular  dicta  of  po- 
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Scale: 
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VALUE 
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litical  economy.  It  is  the  law  ofnupply  and  demand  that  governs,  and 
where  the  foreign  demand  is  a  trifle  itH  efteot  is  scarcely  appreciable. 
Besides,  this  small  demand  is  itself  almost  entirely  dependent  on  price, 
as  the  product  is  not  indispensable. 

The  following  tables  give  the  details  of  this  exportation  in  annual  or 
quinquennial  periods:  ^ 

Qnaniiiy  of  exports  of  com  and  corm^vMaL 


Ymts. 

Corn. 

Com-meal. 

Totol 

Biubels. 

Buabeto. 

Bushels. 

Bathels. 

bowhels. 

1^30    

3,580.710 
2,568,946 

3,133,682 
3,269,582 

6,664,842 

1835 

6.099.656 
7,284.629 
10,758,738 
54.580.891 
78.486.087 

106. 083. 983 
168, 696,  Oil 
306.689,287 
362,843.202 
402,885,774 
473, 196, 757 
558. 657, 856 
614,954,107 

743. 123. 984 
835, 03?,  159 
878, 217, 074 
918,803,899 

6.408,164 
9,778,884 
14.369.880 
24,284,680 
28,776.504 
83,936,872 
38,642,800 
44,062,896 
60,478,606 
61,895,568 
63,687.196 
65, 418, 208 
67,006,848 
68.409,300 
60,149,272 
61,305,040 
62,373.Wi8 

13,602,820 

1840 

6»  099, 656 
1.184,978 

6.406,164 
3,375.730 

17.063,513 

1845 

7,284,629 
3,474,109 

9,778,884 
4,610,996 

25,068.618 

1850 

10,758,788 
43,822,153 

14,809,880 
9,974,800 

78,866,OT1 

1855 

54, 580, 891 
23, 905, 196 

24,284,680 
4,485,824 

107.296.891 

1860 

78,486,087 
27,597,896 

28,770,504 
5, 166, 868 

140^019.855 

1865 

106.083.9ffl 
52. 612, 028 

83.995,872 
4,706,428 

197.838,311 

1870 

158,696,011 
47,993,276 

88,642.800 
5,420,096 

250.751.683 

1875 

206,689,287 
146,152,915 

44.063,396 
6,416,212 

403.820.810 

ISTtJ 

362,842,203 
49,493,572 

60,478,608 
1.416,960 

454.231.343 

1877 

402,835.774 
70,860,983 

51, 895, 868 
1,791.628 

526,888,963 

1878 .• 

473,196,767 
85.461,098 

53,667,196 
1,731,012 

614,076,063 

J879 

658.657.856 
86, 296, 252 

56,418.206 
1,588,640 

701,960,966 

1880 

644, 954. 107 
98, 109. 877 

743, 123. 981 
91,908,175 

67, 006, 818 
1,402,453 

801,533,284 

1881 

58,409.300 
1. 739, 972 

895,181.431 

1882 

835, 032, 159 
43, 184.  U15 

60, 149, 272 
1, 155, 768 

939.522,114 

1883  

878,217.074 
40. 5B«,  825 

918, 803. 899 

61, 305, 040 
1,068,828 

981,177,767 

Total 

62,373,8u3 
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Value  of  cxparU  of  corn  and  corn-meat 


Teftn. 


Corn. 


Vmlue. 


Yalne. 


Conimoal. 


Value. 


Yalae. 


Total  Talae  of  con 
com-DuaL 


1830 

1835 

1840 

1845.^.... 

1850 « 

1856 

1880 

1805 

1870 

1875 

1878 

18n 

1878 

1878 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

Total 


$2,019,926 
1,804.711 


8,824,037 
873,104 


4.687,741 
1,755,602 


6,458.843 
31,277,920 


87.731.263 
17, 712, 699 


55.443,962 
19,789,181 


75^233,143 
34,903,365 


110.136,508 
47,143,817 


157,280,825 
104,464,944 


261,745,269 
33,268^280 


295.010,549 
41,621,245 


836.631,794 
48.030,358 


384, 662, 152 
40.655.120 


425.817,272 
53.298.247 


478,615^519 
50,702,669 


529. 318. 188 
28,845,830 


558.164,018 
27,756,082 


685,920,100 


$3,824,637 
4.697.741 
6,453,343 


37,731,263 
55.448,962 
75,233,143 
110,136,508 
157,280.325 
261,745,269 
995.010,549 
886,631,794 
384,662,152 
425,317,272 
478,615,510 
529,318,188 
558.164.018 
585,920,100 


$2,404,3n 
2,731,077 


5.135,448 
3,471,215 


8,606.663 
3, 037. 021 


11,643,684 
8,984,252 


20,627.936 
4. 147. 318 


24.775,254 
4. 917. 515 


29.692,769 
5.323.270 


35.016,039 
7,345.448 


42,361,487 
6.461,588 


48,828.075 
1,305,027 


50, 128, 102 
1,511,152 


51,689.254 
1,836,187 


$5,135,448 
8,606.663 
11,048,684 
20,627,936 
24,775.254 
20.692,760 
35.016,039 
42.361,487 
48.823,075 
60, 128, 102 
51,639,254 


$4,424,297 
4,535,788 


8.960,085 
4,844,819 


13,304,404 
4,792,623 


18. 007. 027 
40.262.172 


58.350.190 
21,860,017 


80,219.216 
24,706,608 


104, 925, 912 
40,226,635 


145.152.547 
54.488»a65 


199.641,812 
110,926,532 


310.568,844 
34,570,807 


345,188,651 
48,182,897 


52,975,441 
1,052,231 


54,027,672 
981.861 


55,009,038 
1,270,200 


56,279,233 
994,201 


57,273,434 
980,798 


58.254,232 


52,975.441 
54.027,672 
55,009,033 
56,279,233 
57,273,434 
58.254.233 


888,271,048 
49,366,545 


437,687,593 
41,707,851 


479,344.944 
64,279,608 


588,694,8 
51,972,8 


585,507,421 
29,840,081 


615,487,452 
28.786,880 


644^174,832 


$8.960,e» 

13.304,4M 

18,097,C7 

58, 881.  HI 

80. 218. 214 

104,925.112 

14M5I,5IT 

199,641,812 

810,568.344 

845k]38lf» 

888, 271, 841 

437, 887. » 

479.344,944 

58S,62i&S 

665,587,421 

615,487,453 

644,174,388 
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EFFECT  OP  VARYENG  PRODUCT  ON  PRICE  OF  CORK 

Diagram  XIX  illustrates  the  interrelations  of  yield  and  price.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  that  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the  com  crop,  and  the 
price  the  average  for  the  entire  product  of  the  country  in  farm  markets, 
as  reported  by  counties  in  December  of  each  year.  The  reduction  of 
yield  in  1873  and  1874  is  attended  with  marked  advance  in  value ;  and 
the  successive  crops  above  the  average  in  yield  cause  a  continuous  de- 
cline to  a  very  low  figure.    The  annual  yields  and  prices  are  as  follows: 


Years. 

ATertge  yield. 

1871 

Stuhelt, 
20.1 
30.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 
26.1 
26.6 
2a  9 
29.  iT 
27.6 

lae 

24.6 
22.7 

48.2 

1S72 

39.8 

1873 „ 

48.0 

1874 .^ 

64.7 

1875 

42.0 

1876 

37.0 

iSn..;™;;:::;::::"::;;":"::::"::;:;::::::"::;;::::;;:!:;;;;:.:;:;:.. 

89.8 

1878 

3L8 

1879 

87.6 

1880 

39;6 

1881 

63.6 

1882: 

48.4 

1883 i 

42.4 

PRODUCTION  OP  CEREALS  IS  THIRTY  YEARS. 


Diagram  XX  illustrates  the  progress  of  production  of  the  several 
cereals  from  1849  to  1879,  as  report^  in  four  decennal  enumerations. 
The  increase  has  been  greater  in  wheat  than  in  com,  or  357  per  cent. : 
in  com,  196  per  cent.;  oats,  178  per  cent;  rye,  75  per  cent.;  barley,  40 
per  cent.;  buckwheat,  32  per  cent. 

The  prominence  of  maize  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  its  production  is 
usually  twice  as  much  as  the  combined  product  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat.  The  proportion  of  each  crop  to  the  whole  is  tiius 
presented : 


Cereals. 

1850. 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

Wheat :.. 

08.8 

1L6 

18.9 

.0 

1.C 

1.0 

67.7 
U.0 

lao 

1.3 
1.7 
L4 

54.0 
20.7 
20.3 
2.2 
1.2 
.7 

65.1 
17.0 

Ofttt 

16.1 

Rye 

L6 

Barley 

.7 

Backwhoat 

,5 

The  quantity  in  bushels  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Cereal*. 


185a 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


Corn^.. ..« 

Wheat 

Oate ^ 

Barley 

Kye 

Baokwheat 

Total 


BuOult, 
692,071,104 
100,486^944 
146,064,179 
14,188,813 
6,167.015 
8.966,912 


Btuheli, 
838,792,742 
173.104,024 
172,648,185 
21, 101, 380 
15,826,898 
17,671,818 


Buihelt, 
760,944,649 
287,745,626 
282,107,167 
16,018,796 
29,761,805 
9,821,721 


Btuhelt, 

1,764,581,676 

460^488,187 

407,868.090 

19,881,696 

43,997.496 

11,817,827 


867,453,967 


1.239,039,947 


1,887,290,153 


2,697,680^229 
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PKODUCTI(>^^  AND  EXI^OIIT  OF  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

The  object  of  Diagram  XXI  is  to  present  to  the  eye  a  compafatiye 
view  of  the  receut  production  and  exportation  of  com  and  wheat,  to 
ilhistrate  the  preponderating  volume  of  the  one  and  large  proportion 
exported  of  the  other.  The  period  is  seven  yeara  of  plenty,  in  which 
tlie  average  estimated  product  of  corn  is  1,510,000,000  bushels,  Mid  of 
wheat  436,000,000.  There  was  exiK)rted  in  this  period  an  avcnrage  of 
72,000,000,  while  of  wheat  the  exports  averaged  141,000,000.  This  left 
for  consumption  an  average  of  1,438,000,000  of  com  and  295,000,000  of 
wheat.  This  gave,  for  bread  and  seed,  nearly  6  bushels  of  wheat j>er 
capUa,    The  figures  are  as  follows< 


Years. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Product 

Ezp«n 

Proda«t. 

Sxpofl 

1877 

1,842. 558,000 
1,888,218,750 
1,547, 901, 790 
1.717,434,543 
1,194,016,000 
1,817,625,100 
1,561, 066;  895 

87,1W,110 
87,884,892 
90,  572, 329 
93.648.147 
44,840  683 
41,655,653 
46,258,606 

864,194,146 
420. 122. 400 
448, 7.V..  630 
4!»«.  .%;•>«» 
:'«o,  r^*^  i..»u 
504, 185. 470 
421,080,160 

90.167,99 

1878 

147.687,90 

a87B 

180, 301,  IW 

1880 

Y86.S31.S14 

im 

^,mim 

loos  ■••■•■ ••■■■■ .•*■*■••■■■••••■■•••« »•••■> 

1883 ^ 

147,ttl,IW 

PRODUCT  AND  EXPORT  OF  CEREALS. 

IMagram  !XXII  compares  the  production  ni  cereals  in  1870  with  the 
exportation  from  that  crop-  between  July  1, 1879,  and  June  30, 1880. 
Tto  squares  which  represent  the  quantities  produced  of  the  sevend 
grains  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  3,000,000  bushels  per  square  inch. 
The  design  is  to  present  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glMioe  an  idea  <^  the 
respective  volumes  of  the  different  crops  and  the  proporti<His  of  each 
eoi^rted.  Every  one  who  knows  the  facts  is  aware  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderaaoe  of  the  corn  crop;  but  tiiere  are  few  to  whcnn  the  exact  pro- 
portion, presented  so  clearly  to  the  natural  eye,  does  not  prove  a  rev- 
elation to  the  mental  vision.  It  is  seen  that  the  maize  makes  a  larger 
show  than  the  other  five  combined,  and  that  the  three  minor  crops, 
barley,  rje,  and  buckwheat,  taken  together,  only  make  3  per  cent,  of 
alL    The  proportions  are  thus  shown  in  figures: 


Cereals. 


Pivdiiot 


BuiHeU. 

Corn j  1,764,691,676 

Wheat 459,483,137 

OaU I  407,4158.999 

liarley 43.997,4Dr. 

Bye 19,831,^15 

Backwiieat |  11,817,327 


Export 


99,572,329 
180,894.180 

rai.36s 

1.138,928 
2,936.109 


PRODUCT  PER  HEAD  OF  ALL  CEREALS. 


The  design  of  Diagram  XXII I  is  to  show  the  comparative  prodnc- 
Uun  of  cere^in  Europe  and  in  tlie  United  States.  The  latest  avail- 
able statistics  of  annual  production  are  used.  The  Buropean  average 
is  16.1  bushels  per  head ;  that  of  the  United  States  more  than  three 
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Product  and  Export  of  Com  and  Wheat. 

AverAfire  of  Seven  Years,  (1877-1883,^  1510  millions  bushels. 
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Product  and  Export  of  Cereals  in  1870.    (Oensus.) 
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Product  per  Head  of  all  Cereals  in  Burope  and  the  United  States. 
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times  as  much,  or  53.8  bushels.  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Eouma- 
nia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  exceed  the  European  average,  other  coun- 
tries following  below  it ;  Switzerland  producing  only  6.5  bushels  per 
head.  The  use  of  corn  in  this  country  in  place  of  roots  and  forage- 
plants  in  feeding  of  farm  animals  makes  the  actual  disparity  of  Euro- 
pean averages  less  than  it  appears.  This  substitution  of  one  crop  for 
another  renders  difficult  a  discnminating  comparison  of  relative  abun- 
dance. Making  any  reasonable  allowance  on  this  score,  the  fact  remains 
of  unprecedented  supply  in  the  United  States  for  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  average  per 
head: 

Product  per  head  of  all  cereals. 


Cooutrie*. 

Total  bnshels. 

^?t^  I           CoantriM.   ' 

Total  boabels. 

Bofllieln 
per  bcaa. 

Hoit^l  States 

2. 097  680, 229 
5.373.398,496 

53.8  ' 

10.1 : 

Bel^nm............... 

74.055,797 

290.453,074 

14,303,530 

110,841,440 

280,240,289 

16,915,042 

202,050,795 

37,020.985 

34,771,900 

10.525.854 

17.473.390 

13.4 

Europe 

AuHtria 

13.0 

Servia 

11.4 
11.3 

Denmark.. ............ 

74.450,840 
420,002,544 

98.205,908 

703,754,009 

102, 850, 000 

1, 567.  Ml.  233 

784. 147, 845 

74, 482, 114 
2::0. 173, 145 

30.9 
27.2 
21.5 
20.3 
19.1 
18.8 
17.3 
14.0 
14.1 

Turkey 

Hntfgary......  ...... 

Great  Britain 

9.5 

Sweden 

Norway 

9.3 

France 

ItAlj... 

9.2 

HoiUDftnifth.  ........... 

Ketherlands 

8.9 

KUSAIA 

Portugal 

8.7 

Gennnnv 

Greece 

0.7 

IreUuMl.*. 

Sn^itfferland 

0.5 

Bpoin 

1 

PROGRESS  OF  COTTON  PRODUCTION. 


Diagram  XXIV  illustrates  the  progress  of  cotton-growing  since  1840. 
A  period  of  twenty  years  from  1841  to  1860,  inclusive,  is  compared  with 
the  twenty  years  since  the  civil  war,  from  1865  to  1884,  inclusive.  One 
covers  two  decades  of  production  under  the  system  of  involuntary  serv- 
itude ;  the  other,  production  by  free  labor.  It  shows  a  rapid  and  almost 
continuous  progress  in  each  period,  in  response  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  civilized  world.  It  shows  that  no  labor  convul- 
sion,  no  social  upheaval,  no  sudden  imx>overishment  of  individuals  can 
subvert  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  cotton  belt  of  North  America  to 
supply  the  world  with  the  cotton  fiber. 

The  dark  perpendicular  bands  in  the  diagram  represent  the  cotton 
retained  for  home  consumption,  while  the  lighter  extensions  show  the 
proportion  of  each  year  exported.  The  height  of  the  two  indicates  the 
total  amount  of  the  crop  in  pounds,  according  to  the  scale,  so  far  as 
the  crop  of  each  year  is  represented  by  the  annual  records  of  the  cot- 
ton movement. 

It  is  an  exhibit  which  speaks  well  for  the  soil  of  the  cotton  region, 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  great  industry  so  prostrated,  and  is  in 
itself  a  grand  prophecy  of  progress  in  the  fkituro. 


Years. 


Prodaotio&. 


Sxportt. 


Poundt. 

1841 759,908,750 

1842 1,077.391,350 

1843 948,800,550 

1844 1,118,097,900 

1846 !  970,741,050 

1840 ,  837.215,550 

1847 1  l.090.8.V).«30 

W48 :  1, 203, 808. 'JOO 


Poun4t. 
684,717.017 
793,297.100 
003.033. 455 
872. 905. 900 
547,558.055 
527,219,958 
814,274,431 

1.020.002.209 
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Years. 

Production. 

Bxporta. 

1840 1 

Poundt. 

077.287,700 
1,086,805.650 
1.421,418,340 
1.542,325,720 
1,300,112,420 
1,363,637,635 
1.658,031.975 
1,467,120,120 
1,554.701,760 
1,049,306,728 
2,274,372,309 
1,034,545,008 

Potmdf. 

635^  381,  (KM 

027,337,  OHO 
1.003,230,630 
1,111,570.376 

087.833.106 
1.008, 424.  OhI 
1.351,431.701 
1.048,282,475 
1.118,624,012 
1,386.468,562 
1,767,686,338 

307,684.313 

1850 

1861 : 

1852 

1863 

3854 * 

1855 , 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 ... 

Totld 

26,699,130.760 

18,573,013,696 

1861-1864 

1865 

1,041,062,263 
069,175,308 
1,173,481,114 
1,120,811,645 
1,451,401,357 
2,030,603.736 
1,384, 084, 4)M 
1,838,188,031 
1,040,648,353 
1.783,644,032 
2,157.068,143 
2,082,402,100 
2,260,285,666 
2,404,410,873 
2,771,707,166 
3,100,822,683 
2,588,736,486 
8.405,070,410 
2,757,544,422 
3,800,000.000 

«51,021,480 

682,733,670 

786,416,326 

644,007.327 

068.786,364 

1,463.704,567 

983,829^710 

1,206.308,178 

1.868,079^013 

1.300, 851,  #44 

1,401,038188! 

1,44\647,6T0 

1866 , 

1867 

1868 

I860 

1870 1 

1871 „ 

1872 „ 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1,608,460,068 

1878 

1.628.875,070 

1870 11 ". 

1.833,206,80 

1880 

3,103,160,348 

1881 

1, 741, 810, 461 

1882 

1883 

2,201,313.003 
1,862,972,530 

1884 ^ 



ToUl 

41,156,158,004 

26,026^968^383 

The  prodact  of  the  first  period  was  26^699,139,760  pounds,  equal  to 
63,398,279  bales  of  500  pounds  (^ss  weight  (including  baling,  as  all 
cotton  is  sold  in  this  country).  It  is  an  annual  average  for  the  period 
of  ^,669,914  bales  of  this  size.  The  more  recent*  period  of  twenty  years, 
if  we  allow  2,800,000,000  pounds  gross  for  the  crop  of  1884,  fiimishes 
a  product  of  41,156,158,004  pounds,  or  83,312,317  bales  of  the  same 
weight.  This  makes  an  annual  average  of  4,115,616  bales,  and  an  in- 
creased production  of  54.1  per  cent,  over  the  first  period. 

A  still  more  interesting  and  imiK>rtant  fact  is  the  increased  home 
consumption.  Of  the  first  twenty  years'  product  there  remained,  after 
exportation,  30.5  per  cent,  of  the  wliole;  while  of  the  product  of  the 
recent  period  there  remained  36.8  per  cent.  The  actual  quantities  were, 
respectively,  8,126,126,734  and  15,120,792,522.  The  quantity  actually 
manufkctured  is  therefore  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  twenty  years 
before  1860, 

AREA  OP  COTTON. 

The  area  of  cotton  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
with  somewhat  uneqniil  annual  steps,  and  with  very  little  halting.  The 
area  attained  in  1884  has  exceeded  17,000,000  acres,  constituting  about 
one-third  of  the  oultivBted  area  of  the  cotton  States^  corn  Bxtd  cotton 
comprising  fully  tilree-fonrths  of  the  entire  acreage  in  arable  culture. 

The  idea  of  Diagram  XXY  is  to  present  the  area  by  States,  as  re- 
ported for  the  year  1879  by  the  census.  Many  may  feel  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  census  returns  than  in  any  estimates,  though  my  own 
estimate  for  that  yeac  was  14,500,000  acres,  while  the  census  made  il 
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Aoreckfire  of  Cottx>n,  1879.    (Oensua) 
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14,480,019  acro8«  The  diagram  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle  whose  area 
represents  the  breadth  in  cotton,  the  proportions  of  the  several  States 
being  shown  respectively  as  segments  of  sach  circle,  of  differing  de- 
grees, according  to  the  following  statement : 

Acxtm, 

Georgia 2,617,138 

AUbamA ^ 2.330,086 

Texas 2,178.435 

Missiasippi 2,106,215 

Sooth  Carolina 1,364,249 

Arkansas 1,042,976 

North  Carolina 893,153 

Louisiana 864,787 

Tennessee 722,562 

Florida 245,595 

AU  others .-. 114,823 

Total 14,480,019 

SUGAB  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

Diagram  xxvi  represents  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1882  and  1883,  by  circles,  which  are  divided  to  show  the  pro- 
portion ot  foreign  and  domestic  prodaot,  while  the  segment  which  stands 
for  domestic  sugar  is  subdivided  to  show  the  quantity  of  maple,  beet, 
and  sorghum,  as  well  as  cane.  Scarcely  more  than  a  line  suffices  to 
indicate  the  almost  inappreciable  quantities  of  beet  and  sorghum. 

The  statement,  in  tons,  is  as  follows : 


ProdnotiOB. 

PtOdQfltlM. 

Tons. 

Pereoit 

Toaa. 

Pttont 

LonitteBAMiM 

Otbwi 

***p*e  •••••>•>•••>••.••••.••••>••••••••>••■••>••••••>•••••••• 

Beet 

in,  683 

4,900 

20^000 

500 

250 

14.0 
.4 
L9 

143,855 

8,500 

18,500 

000 

400 

ii.8 

.8 

,1 

Sorghum 

Total 

170,288 

10.3 

108.856 

14.8 

Tout. 

Consumpttoii  in  1882 LOTlLMO 

Contomption  in  1983 - l|  164^891 


RAILWAY  FACILITIES  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

On  the  authority  of  the  "  Railways  of  the  World,'^  by  Mr.  D.  MoArthur, 
Diagram  XXVII  is  constructed  to  show,  by  a  simple  lineal  comparison, 
the  relative  mileage  of  railways  in  North  America  and  other  grand  divis- 
ions of  the  globe.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

MDm, 

North  America ^ 126,862 

Kurope ^ 107,983 

Asia ^ 11,923 

South  AmerioA — 8,680 

AnstnOia — 6,938 

Africa ^ 3,353 

We«t  Indies — 1,513 

Central  America — 398 

Islands ^ 209 
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FARM  VALUKS. 

Disi^raiii  XX  V'lil  makes  com\rM''mon  c>f  fai^ni  valuer,  by  squares  of 
(liftcKMit  size^,  the  snperiidal  aiva  of  eaeli  showing  tbe  relative  pro- 
portion of  value  iu  lauds,  farm  auinuiU,  and  farm  implements.  Thefi^ 
ure8  UAed  are  those  of  ibur  decennial  censas  enumerations.  They  an^ 
as  follows: 


Yean. 

Lands. 

AnifluU. 

iBpkttMU. 

1850 

8, 271, 575, 426 
e.646.e«6,M7 
0»  202. 803.681 
10.l97,09Cs776 

644.180.516 
1.666.126.915 
1,525.276,457 
1.5«I,3HW7 

1S1  587  0 

IMO 

34C  118.111 

1W« 

ifiau 

»6.«iL« 
40liei^ltt 

FARM  AND  FOREST  AREAS. 
Diagram  XXIX  represents,  in  square  figores,  the  superficial  land 
areas  of  the  several  States  and  Territories^  with  interior  squares  that 
show  the  farm  areas,  divided  to  show  the  woodland.  It  indicates  at  a 
glance  the  (;(>m]Kirativr  amount  of  land  not  taken  as  farms.  Ohio  ha^ 
tbe  least.,  aiiil  siiine  of  the  Territories  are  mostly  QDoccupied,  Uie  fanns 
making  a  scunu-ly  a|ipreciiible  exhibit.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


SUtes  and  Territ4»rle«. 


Saperfieial 

area. 

Acrea  ill  tenia. 

n  t»s.',  100 

16.6SS.»4 

::■.  --■►-.^  »0 

136.573 

:ii.-.us,i»0 

12,061,547 

yj.  >--T.  200 

16.598.742 

fA.  ::.>■„  m 

1,165.373 

::,  ]  -V  «0 

2.453,541 

in.  r. '^  m 

8.860.656 

1  ■:m.  ioo 

1,090,245 

JOO 

18,146 

»0 

8,267.884 

37, 747, 200 

26,043.282 

53,945,600 

827.798 

35.840,000 

81.673.645 

22,982,400 

26,420.963 

85.504,000 

24,752,700 

52.288,000 

11,417,468 

25, 600, 000 

21,495.240 

29,668,800 

8.273.506 

19.132,800 

6,552.578 

C  310. 400 

5. 119,  8:11 

5.145.600 

3,350.079 

36,756,200 

13.807,240 

50,691,200 

13,403,019 

29,657.600 

15, 855. 4C2 

43.990,400 

27,879.270 

92.998,400 

405,083 

48.768.400 

9,9*4,826 

70,283,600 

530.862 

5,763,200 

3.721,173 

4,771,200 

2,929.773 

78.374.400 

631. 131 

:w.47«,w>« 

2a.78»i.754 

;;l.(Ui.j).» 

22, 303. 558 

26,086,400 

24.  r»2ft.  226 

GO.  518. 400 

4,2U.7fJ 

28,790.400 

19, 701.  :u  1 

694.400 

514,813 

19. 308.  8U0 

13.  4.-7. 013 

2C.72i».H»o 

2<».  r.4u,  «m:. 

1           lltT.  Wfi.  (^  o 

r,c.  •-!».•.  .'i;» 

:.2  !'•<•(.(;•  HI 

av..  .VJ1) 

:•.  ^4^J.  400 

4.  fc82.  :^ 

•2.\  CISO.  (MJO 

10.  f^i.\  786 

42,  803.  2tJ0 

1.409.421 

I5.772.8U0 

10.  m  770 

['A.  K4^  (lOU 

15,  lUJ.  1 18 

02, 448, 000 

124.433 

Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkanMS 

Calirornia 

Coloradu 

Connecticat 

IMkota 

Delaware 

District  of  Coluuibia  . 

Florula 

Georgia 

IHabo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanofta 

Kentucky 

Loeittiana 

Maine 

Maryliind. 


MjuMaehuaetta. 


bi^au 

KinneeoU 

MiMlssippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire., 

New  Jersey 

KewMexieo 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
Oiiii>. 


Oregon 

I'eDriHylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

ToiiiM-ssee 

Texiis 

Utah .^ 

Vermont 

Vii'uuiia    

WaAtjin;:toi>  

W«'i«t  ViiKiiiiii 

WiMwiisiu 

Wyuuiiug 


UnitedSUtOH 1.856.108.800  |        536,081.805  190,255,744 


16k4M.7n 

13.396 

7.861,408 

1,672,810 

44,117 

646.673 

80.264 

279,099 

3.321 

1, 188, 691 

15^2881,225 

11,898 

4. 935^575 

6,985,808 

2,755,290 

991,187 

10,106,073 

4, 557, 332 

2,682,296 

1,634.019 

1. 004.099 

4,458,966 

2,086,726 

9,144.323 

10. 137. 790 

3,678 

321,566 

18,697 

1,296,529 

708L692 

219,224 

6,196,796 

13,868,0^6 

5,082.507 

1,424,417 

6.810.331 

1^666 

7. 2rA  121 

11,232,876 

15.  8.-.  1.. -Km 

2,  :w> 

1.503.467 
9. 136.  GUI 

437.  CMl  I 

6. 180.  3.U  ' 

4.  768.  (H4j  , 

510  I 


0 

15 
10 

4 

9t 
«» 

i 

u 

m 

9 
4 
14 

11 
5 

47 
S3 
41 
S! 
» 
K 
IS 
bi 
» 
I 
s 

4 

3S 
24 

a 
«* 

» 
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44 
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61 
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FOKKST  LANDS  IN  FARMS. 

Diagram  XXX  is  in  the  form  of  a  map  of  tbc  United  States,  colored 
by  counties,  in  five  shades  to  show  iis  many  de<;Tees  of  density  of  forest 
lands  in  farms.  The  proportion  of  woodland  area  in  the  farm  lands 
reported  by  the  last  census  is  thus  expressed: 

ALABAMA. 


Coantief. 

Pep 

cent 

Conntles. 

l»er  ; 
cent 

Counties. 

Per 
cent 

AntnoEA .-...»•«... 

52 
91 
41 
64 

69 
30 
54 
56 
32 
60 

li 

68 
71 

Dallas 

S5  ; 

66  i 

57 

90 

66 

78 

73  ' 

M> 

40 

30 

37 

64 

69 

77 

58 

46] 

% 
'^' 

37  ' 
40 

81  i 

1 

Marshall 

04 

Baldwfii  

DeKalb 

Mobile 

72 

Barbonf 

Slmoire..  %...•..%  ••.....•• 

Monroe    ..     .    •....•••■. 

62 

Bibb 

Sscambla 

Montgomery  .-r.. .......r- 

27 

BlOOBt 

Sitowah ............  ... 

Morgan 

59 

Bollock 

Fayette 

32 

Bntler 

Franklin 

Pickenft'..... 

61 

GaIImmib 

Q^oeTa ........ 

Pike 

63 

Cbambera :...... 

Greene............  ...... 

Hantlolnh  ................ 

6fi 

Cherokee 

Hale 

BlIBMOll  

29 

Chilten 

Hciipv 

Saint  Clair 

69 

Choctaw 

Jackboa 

Shelby 

67 

Clarke 

JvfTWHOU ' 

Kiimter    ...•..••....•.•. 

42 

ClffV 

71  i 

72 

63 

oe 

61 

?? 

r»o 
80  , 

Lamar 

Talladega.. 

54 

CIcbiime , 

Lauflerdale 

Talla}>ooaa ..••. 

47 

Coffee 

X<awrc-uce 

Tiiscaloosa ...... 

64 

Colbert 

l^e    

WHlker 

81 

Coneeoth 

XiltiiisAtono  ....  ...... 

WaBblneton 

78 

Coosa....; 

Lowudes 

Wilcox.. 

60 

Covington 

Mricon 

Wln^on 

85 

Cren<£aw... 

Mn'lUon 

Total 

Cullman 

Miivngo 

55 

Dale 

Mariuu 

ARIZONA  TERRITORY. 


Apache  .. 
Maricopa. 
Mohave.. 


Pmia..., 
Piual.... 
Yavapai 


ARKANSAS. 


ArkanMS  ... 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhonii..... 

CaneU.. 

Chlool  ..^.. 

Clack 

Clay 

OoIobUa  .... 

Conway...... 

Cimichaad... 
CnMcGnd ..» 
Ciittendan.. 
Craaa  ......^ 

DallM 

Detha. ... 

Doraay 

Drew. 

jTanUpier.... 
Tnnklln  .... 
Ftaton  .*.... 
Garland,.... 
Grant 


Greene «.... 

Berapstead 

HotBprinic 

Howard - 

IndeDendanoe , 

Izara .«* 

Jackaon.... 

JeffifTHOU  ................ 

Jolinaou 

La  Fayette. . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln  ................ 

Little  River.. «.. 

IjOgan.  ............... .. 

Lonoke  ...«•••.— ...^.^ 

Madiaon 

Marion. 

Miller 

Misalaaippi 

Monroe .*. 

Mnutjroniery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Onaohita 

Perry 


PbUlipa 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Palk 

Pope......... 

Pmirie 

PiiLwIci 

Raudolph  .... 
Saint  Francis 

Saline 

Scott 

S^oaroy 

Sebastian  .... 

Sevier 

ShsTp.. 

Stone .^ 

Union. 

VanBnreaj... 
WashiniEton  . 

White 

Woodruff.... 
YoU 

Total.... 


48 
7f. 


65 
53 
67 
65 
70 

ir, 

48 
96 
72 
72 
69 
68 
72 
53 
60 
55 
70 

65 
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CAXtFORNIA.' 


Coontiee.          ' 

1 
Per  • 
cent 

Counties. 

I 
Par; 

Conntiea. 

P« 

e«Bt 

Alameda 

2 
15 
24 

29  > 

1  1 
4  1 
1  1 
4 
31 

Santa  Clara .............. 

5 

Alpine « 

Amador 

1  Merced 

SantaCnus 

% 

1  Modoo 

Shasta 

Sierra -. 

31 

Butte ^ 

8 
22 

7 

2 
25 
39 

4 
22 

Mono  .................... 

13 

Calaveras 

Monterey ................ 

Siskiyou 

11 

Colusa 

Napa  ..: 

Solano -...,.- 

5 

Contra  Costa 

Nevada  

46  1 
21 
15  1 
3 

'  Sonoma ".................. 

K 

Bel  Norte 

Placer  ..••..••.........•. 

Stanislaus . 

I 

El  Dorado 

Plumas... ..........  ••.••. 

1  Sutter 

4 

Fresno 

S<M^^amento 

Tebama ...—.. 

6 

Humboldt 

San  Benito  ....•••.••...  . 

3  1 
2 

1 

Trinity 

u 

Inyo 

8an  Bernardino 

Tulare 

7 

Kern........  ..........  .. 

89 
45 

5 

1 

7 

40 

San  Dieso      •••.  .... 

INiolumne...... .......... 

S 

Lake 

San  I'iranoisoo...... ...... 

Ventura.................. 

3 

TjaspBD  s 

San  Joaquin 

Ran  Lnis  Obifmo    

5 

n 

12 
5 

Yola 

7 

Los  Aneelea -.... 

Yuba ........ 

14 

Harin 

San  Mateo  ...V.. 

Total .. 

Mariposa 

Santa  Barbara 

1« 

COLOBADO. 


Arapahof) 

1 
8 

Fremont  .......••••...••• 

Onrav. .....•••........•.. 

U 

Bent ....". 

Gilpin 

80 

park^...... :::;::.::..:;: 

!• 

Boulder 

Grand 

Pueblo , 

Rio  Grande. ........%..... 

Coaffae 

4 

66 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 
i 

Gunnison ...... .......... 

1 

3D 
6 
7 
9 

Clear  Creek 

Hinsdale 

Boatt — . 

Conejos 

Hnerfkno.  ....••......•••• 

Sagnaohe. 

Cosulla 

JefTerson. ........ ........ 

SaaJnan 

Lake 

Poufflat... ..a  J 

Weld 

Wb&% 

Larimer 

2 

Total ;... 

Bl  Paao 

CONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield 

21 
25 
26 
83 

New  Haven 

26 
27 
29 

Windham 

30 

New  London ............. 

Total 

Litchfield 

Tolland 

% 

Mlddlesfloi 

DAKOTA  TBBBITOBY. 


26 
5 

Grand  Forks... 

7 
1 

Potter        ^ 

I       11 

Barnes  ..••••••••.•••• 

Grant 

Pratt - 

Boadle 

Grefforv. ........ ......... 

Preaho 

' 

"RilHnrs.  ..„,„,„ -- 

TJas^Mif   ,  .- , 

Bamaey.... .............. 

u 

Bod Homma  ■••.•...••■>.' 

1 
69 

Hand 

Banaom ••••••...•••....  . 

i 

Boranan  .....••••••■•••.■> 

Hanson ws 

Howard  .................. 

2 

^Henville.................. 

Bottineaa 

w^hland 

i 

BrooMngt.....T -, 

Hughes .•.. 

Hutchinson  .............. 

20 

Bolette ••.• ... 

3 
1 

Buah 

Bmle...! 

Hyde 

Kidder 



Shannm  ................. 

t 

Bn£blo 

Sheridan 

Spink 

Burleieh 

6 
63 

1 

Kinffsburr ............... 

a 

Campbell 

Lake ..................... 

Stanley 

Cass 

La  Moure. ....... ........ 

XtawT^nce ................ 

3 

1 

Stevens  ..•...•.••........ 

Charles  Mix 

23 

Lincoln  .................. 

Stutsman.  ...«•.. .  • .« 

Cheyenna   .............  .• 

I«o£an .................... 

Sully 

Clark 

Lueenbeel.. ........ ...... 

Todd 

*** 

Clay... 

8 

1 
1 

Lyman  ................... 

Traill 

4 

Cod^gton. 

MoCook 

Tripp  .................... 

Cnstftr..  ................. 

McHonry ........ ........ 

Turner  .•.••••....•..•.... 

1 

IXavison. •••—....—...•. 

Mcpherson 

Union  ......••••.......... 

4 

Day                          

86 

Mandan 

Wallette. ...... ........... 

DnfanA .  .................. 

Mercer ................... 

Walworth. ............... 

m 

BeSmet 

Meyer.................... 

White  Blver  « .-...- 

WQliams 

Deuel      .         .  .M.....  . 

1 

Miner 

1 
1 

Doaelas a..^... 

ICdfnfindf  -, _.. 

M^nr^hftha 

Yankton  ....••..•.••■•.•. 

1 

Moody 

Ziebach 

Sisseton  and  WahpeiUm 

Total... ^^. 

1 

ISmmoBS ..     ..     ...... 

8 

Morton. .................. 



Faolk   

Monntrallle 

Forsyth 

Pembina 

9 

Foster 

14 

Pennington 

8 

QinKras 
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ConntiM. 

Per 

cent 

ConntiM. 

Per 
cent 

ConntiM. 

Per 
cent 

Kent 

22 

Newcastle 

10 

Bnoaez «••.......••.. 

86 

j          Total 

26 

Total  for  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia  . 


18 


FLOBIDA. 


Aiflnhna.  .....«*•.>*«***  tm 

62 
06 
65 
00 
78 
82 
60 

HiUaboroueh. . .. .  •......*. 

81 

Polk 

56 

Baker 

Holmes 

60 
67 
87 
67 
31 
66 
01 
52 
65 
68 
62 
80 
85 

Pntnam ..•••.••••• 

77 

Bradford  

Jaokaon  .•...•..••.....•.. 

Saint  John*s..... ......... 

84 

SroTard  ..>«.-.«->•>••••-• . 

Jefferson ................. 

Sftnt%  Rosa  T  n  - .»»..,. 

70 

Calhonn 

La  Fayette 

Sumter ..•.«••....... 

76 

Clay .....••.. 

Leon  .*!................... 

Sn  wannee ................ 

65 

Colambia 

Levy 

Taylor ................... 

71 

Dade 

Liberty 

Volneia 

83 

Daval 

87  1 

84  1 

67 

60 

60 

78 

Madif^n    ..rr,...    rr.T,,.. 

Waknlla 

70 

Bscambia  .-. 

Manatee 

MArion 

Walton 

02 

Franklin 

A^Tashinffton.  ....••.••..■ . 

,^ 

Gadaden 

Monroe 

Total 

Nassau - 

66 

Hernando  ........••••..... 

Oranire.. 

GEORGIA. 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooka 

Bryan 

Bnlloeh 

Burke 

Bntts 

Calhoun 

Camden  ...••••• 
Campbell.. ...«• 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee. 

ChAttooga 

CherokM 

Clarke 

Clay ^ 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb, 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Colnmbi* 

Coweta — 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Doofy 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Esriy 

Echols 

EfOngbam* 

BIbeft 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fayette 


06 
40 

40 
68 
55 
91 
45 
70 
02 
01 
43 
37 
64 
00 
46 
61 
68 
05 
62 
41 
62 
63 
44 
60 
42 
92 
42 
01 
01 
27 
33 
37 
68 
66 
72 
48 
87 
67 
40 
65 
60 
85 
84 
34 
8ft 
81- 
46 


Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gihner 

Glascock 

Glynn......... 

Gordon....... 

Greene 

Gwinnett  — 
Habersham... 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Har 

Heard. ...«^. 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Johnson 

JODM 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkiu 

McDnffle 

Mcintosh  .... 

Macon 

Madison 

Marlon 

Meriwether . . 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgau 

Murray 

Muscogee  .... 
Newton 


57 
46 
65 
61 
80 
48 
88 
61 
32 
58 
81 
66 
32 
77 
47 
62 
60 
40 
39 
94 
47 
27 
85 
72 
25 
67 
41 
81 
18 
70 
75 
30 
70 
45 
48 
40 
35 
71 
46 
56 
3R 

no 

37 
67 
XI 
34 


Oconee 

Oglethorpe ... 

Paulding 

PickensJ. 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Potnam 

Quitman  ..... 

Kaeun 

Randolph  .... 
Richmond.... 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Scr«>ven 

SpiUding 

Stewart 

Sumter , 

Talbot 

Taliaferro.... 

TattnaU 

Taylor 

Teteiir 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union , 

Upson 

walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster ..... 

White 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox , 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson... 
Worth 


Total. 


26 
26 
50 
74 
88 
37 
63 
65 
86 
30 
80 
43 
62 
32 
31 
70 
40 
31 
47 
84 
36 
94 
53 
82 
64 
63 
73 
25 
30 
74 
36 
61 
44 
92 
82 
47 
06 
40 
77 
62 
89 
23 
30 
78 
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Couutw*. 


ret 
ceut- 


tt  lit. 


Cuuutie*. 


PtT 


Ada 

Altans  .... 
Boar  Lake.. 

Boise 

Caasia 


Adams 

Alexander  .. 

Bond 

Booue 

Brown 

Bnreaa 

Calhoun 

CftrroU , 

Cass 

ChampaiSB.. 

ChrisOan 

Clark 

Clay « 

Clinton........ 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Donslas 

Da  Page ..... 

Edgar 

Edwards.... 
SfBngham.... 

Fayette , 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin..^... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton  .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 


S     Idaho  

20  Kootenai.... 
Lemhi  ....... 

8  NVz  IVrces... 
...     Oii</i*Ia 


3  '   Chr\he© 

27  I   Shopbone  ... 
3      \Vu6bin;;tou. 


TotiU. 


ILLINOIS. 


51 

13  :| 

31  ; 

M   ! 

^  i 

28  ' 


ileuUeisoQ .. 

Heury 

Iroquois..... 

Jackson 

Jus|>0r 

Jeftersos.... 

Jorfey — 

Jo  Diiviess . . 

Jobnson 

Kane. 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox  .'. 

Luke   

La  Salle 

Lawrence  ... 

Lee 

LlTingstoB . . 

Logan 

McDonougb. 
IdcHenry  ... 

McLean 

Macon 

Mucoupin... 
Ma<li8on    ... 

Marion 

MarshaU.... 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan ..... 
Moultrie.... 


14 
4 
4 

3C 
29 
33 
20 
29 
4€ 
11 


Ogle 

Pforia 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  ... 

RioblftBd.... 

liock  Island. 

Saint  Clair . . 

Saline 

Sangamon.  . 

Schnyler .... 

Scott  

Shelby 

i(  Stark 

Steplienson.. 
,;  Tazewell.-.. 

Union  .  ... 
j,  Voniiillion.  . 

I  Wabash 

,  Warren 

I   Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteaide... 

WUl 

WiUiamaon  . 

Winnebago  . 

Woodford... 


Total. 


INDLAITA. 


Adams « 

AUen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford...... 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware  .... 

Dubois 

Klkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd  

Fuuutain 

Frank  liu 

Fnltou 

Gibffou 

(jniut 


ilniiiilion.. 
lluuuoik  ... 
ilarritson  ... 
Hendricks 


Henry 

Howard 

Huntington .. 

Jnckson 

Jasper 

Jay 

JelTorson 

Jennings 

Jobnaon...... 

Knox 

Kosciusko  ... 

Laei-auge  .... 

Luke 

La  Port© 

Lawrence .... 

Mndison  ..... 

<  Marion 

.1  M»n«hall 

|.  Msrtiu ....... 

I    Miami 

j   Monroe 

,1  Montgomery . 

/  !klf»r;ian 

I    Ne>Tton 

;    No»»le 

Ohio 

4>i.'iii.:t« 

(lu.ti 

P.uU.. 

,    P"i.y 


•JO      Poller 


27  |,  Poeey , 

31  I   Pulaski 

35  I   Putnam 

Handotph 

Kipley 

Rush 

Saint  Joseph . . 

SooU 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

Sullivan* 

Switserland... 

Tippecanoe  ... 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderbnri^  . 

VenniUion  .... 

Vigo 

Waliash 

Warren 

Warrick 

,  Washington... 
2»  'I  Wavne 

24  i;  Weils 

38   1  White 

25  1  Whitely 

29   * 

Totrf..... 


39i 
13 
40 
28 
31 
28 
27 
32 
25 
18  1 
10  I 
32  1 
33 
27  I 
29 
41 
32 
30 
24 
33 
9 


28  I 
16  ! 
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CoiinlttM 


AiUir 

Atl.iiiiit   

Allamakcu  ... 
Ap|>aiiu.*M« ... 
AuiIuImjii..... 

K«-iiton    , 

B!ack  Uuwk  . 

B<>oiio 

Bivmor 

Biiiler  

Calbuiin 

Cnr.uU 

CasM 

Ce<lnr 

C«no  Gonlo 
Cbei-f>kee...., 
CbickaAun'  ... 

CUrke 

Clay 

Clayton .. 

Clinton 

Ci-awford..... 

Dallas. 

Davia 

Dvcatnr 

Delaware  .... 
Des  Moines . . 
Dickinson — 
Dubuque..... 

JSmniet 

Fayette 

Floyd 


IVi 
1  t'lit. 


Cu((ul(«'S. 


Franklin ... 
Ki'eiitODi ... 
»iie«»ne..... 
OiiMjiiy  .... 
Guthrie.... 
ilnmilion  .. 
U.'incuck .. 
liaidiu..... 
Uavriiioik . . . 

Henry 

Howard  .. 
Uiituboldt. 

Ula 

luwa 

Jackson... 
Juxi>er  .... 
Jetterson.. 
Jobnson... 

Jonos 

Keokuk... 
Kossnth... 

L-e 

Linn 

Louis*..— 

Lncaa 

Lyon 

Madison... 
Mabaska.. 
Marion.... 
MarshaU.. 

Mills 

HitcbeU... 
Monona ... 
Monroe.... 


I»«r 
c«ut 


Couutif^. 


Mu.seat-iiiv 

O'Brien 

OttceeU 

Piige 

Palo  Alto.. ...«. 

PlymoQth 

Pooaboutas  .... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie . 

Poweshiek 

Bini(2uia 

Sac 

Seott 

Shelby 

fiUnix 

S|.-v  .......... 

Tn„.^  ,-.....*.. 

UiM..n    ....,..-, 
Tim  iUinru  -»..# 

Wiffvlk 

"W.irrt-H    .,,w** 

HI      .. 

Vi 

-w 

Ml 

"WrigUt 

Total 


Per 
cent. 


4 
12 
1 
3 
• 
ft 
1 
2 
11 
6 
5 
)0 
2 
6 
3 
1 
6 
6 
9 
7 
31 
10 
11 
IJ 
0 
0 
8 
15 
6 
5 
4 


KANSAS. 


Mltn 

1 
4 
8 

Greeley    

Pottawatomie 

10 

Anderson  ■..**-^**«*'r-^1-*-1^* 

Greenwood 

8 

Pratt 

Arapaboe  .........••.•.••• 

Hamilton 

Rawlins 

Atcbison 

1« 
0 

Barper    ..•...••........* 

Beno 

1 

Barboor 

Harvey « 

Hodsenian  .......••...•.• 

1 

2 

Barton.  ......  ........... 

1 

Bourbon  .................. 

11 
6 

J^acksen 

13 

'I 
10 

*PII-_ 

G 

Brown  ...•••.•...»•*«•■••. 

Jefferson.......  .......■•. 

Books 

I 

BaflUo 

Jewell 

Knsb 

Butler 

4 
0 
14 
0 

Johnson    ................ 

Buflsell                •         . 

i 

Chase ■•. 

Ksnsas...... .......  ...... 

SAline        

Cbautauona... ............ 

Kearney  •..••••..... 

Scott  

Cherokee • 

Xlnintian  .«.••«*.•  T*  T«**  - . 

Sed<^wlck 

I 

Cheyenne  ................. 

Labette 

€ 

Senuovuh        ..  ..  ... 

Clarke 

Tiano  ..........«*..*•*..-- 

CUy 

2 
2 

8 

I 

4 
7 
1 
I 

18 
12 

Leavenworth ............. 

21 
2 

13 

8 
1 
3 
5 

Sbawnfn 

Q 

Cloud 

LihCroIn  ..................r 

1  Slieridsn     

Coffey 

Linn  ..................... 

!  Riiennan 

Couiancbe. 

Lyon.  .....•.•■••••...... 

Smith       

2 

CowleT • 

MoPbereon 

Stafford 

] 

Crawford 

Marion 

Stanton 

BthTis 

Marshall 4 

Mea<lo 

Stevens....  ...    ..  ... 

Decatur 

Kuniiisr 

1 

Dickinson 

Miami    

12 

1 
C 
5 

'I'lioniss     .                   • 

Doniphan 

Mitcbdl 

Treco 

Doll^1as 

Monlffoniorv    .   .......... 

Waiuiiiiis4*e    ...  .. 

^ 

Kflwsrds 

Monis   

Walla««i     

Elk 

6 

Keiiiaha... 

0 
4 

1 

WuBhintton 

Wiihila      

3 

Kills 

N^eonho  .................. 

KlUwortb 

XesH    

Wilson 

0, 

Footo 

Norton 

'  WowNon 

7 

Fonl - 

Oswiffo    ................  . 

•J 

2 

\V  vandot  to 

30 

Fmnklin 

U 

Onbonma    ...  ..... 

Total  

Gove 

Ottawa 

3 

QiTidiam 

Pa w iiire  .................. 

Grant 

Pbillips 

' 
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KJBMTUCKY. 


Conotiet. 


Adair ..~. 

AUen .^ 

Andenon ....... 

BallMdi. 

Barren  ••• 

Bath 

B«I1 

Boone .......  .^.. 

BonrboD 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Bnathitt 

Breckinridge.... 

Bollltt 

Bntler 

CaldweU , 

CaUoway 

Campbeu.. 

Carroll. ......... 

Carter 

Caaey 

Christian.... .~. 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cmnbeiland 

DaTieM 

Edmonson 

BllioU 

Estm 

Vayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Fianklin 

Folton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 


Per 
cent 


60 

53 

23  I 

53 

3D 

24 

79 

16 

5 
64 
21 
15 
80 
61 
60 
60 
44 
57 
17 
20 
66 
67 
41 
12 
78 
43 
61 
60 
82 
53 
70 
69 

2 
25 
80 
21 
41 
14 
14 
22 


Coontiee. 


Graves..... 
Grayson.... 

Green 

Greennp  ... 
Haooock ... 

Hardin 

Harlan . 

Harrison ... 

Hart 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Hickman.., 
Hopkins.... 
Jackson.... 
Jefferson . . . 
Jessamine.. 
Johnson.... 

Kenton 

Knox 

LaRne 

Laurel 

Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher  — 

Lewis 

Lincoln  — 
Liringston . 

Logan 

Lyon 

McCracken 
McLean — 
Madison  ... 
*^BC^  .. . 
Marion  .... 
MarshiOl... 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade 

Menifee.... 


Per 

cent 


Counties. 


P» 


Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

MontiEomery .. 

Morgan 

MuUenbnrgh . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owaley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

PoweU 

Pnlaski 

Bobertson 

RookCasOe... 
Bowan 


Soon 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Snenoer 

Taylor 

Todd X. 

Triple 

Union 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford.... 


Total. 


If 

4S 


9* 
IS 

a 

IS 

3 
7» 

31 

n 

g; 

75 
S3 
If 

7f 
65 
7 
U 
S3 
S4 
43 


St 
27 

n 

a 

St 
4t 

n 

It 

"47 


LOUISLA.NA. 


Ascension 

Assumption 

AToyeues 

Bienvine 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasien 

Caldwell 

Cameron^. 

Catahoula 

Claiborne  ......... 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

Kast  Baton  Kongo 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

IberviUe 


Jackson ....... 

Jefferson , 

La  Fayette.... 
LaFoorohe... 

Lincoln 

Livingston.... 

Madison 

Motehonse . ... 
Natchitoches.. 

Orleans 

Onachita 

Plaqnemines . , 
Point  Coap^. 

Bapides 

Bed  River.... 

Richland 

Sabine 

Saint  Bernard 
Saint  Charles. 
Saint  Helena., 


Saint  James 

Saint  John  BHitiat 

Saint  Landry 

Saint  Martin's. 

Saint  Mary's 

Saint  Tammany .... 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terre  Bonne 

Union 

Vermillion 

Yemon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Baton  Bonge. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana...., 
Winn 

Total 


n 

36 
St 

38 
83 

7f 
47 
t6 
t6 
IS 
53 


«S 
58 
46 
71 

"« 


MAIKB. 


Androscoggin .... 

Aroostook 

Cnmberland , 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 


20 
60 
3G 


Knox  ... 
Lincoln . 
Oxford . . 


30  ||  Somerset..., 

29  ;,  Waldo 

4«  h  Wanhington 
41  !    York 

54  i, 

^«tal.. 


43 

31 

3t 
33 
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MAKYLAND. 


Conuties. 


Allegliftny 

Axme  Arundel .. 
B*ltiiDore  (dty). 
Baltiinora  ....*... 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 


Per 
cent. 


28 

7  i 
25  I 
32 
30 

i?' 


Counties. 


Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard ^. 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's . 
Qneen  Anne 


Per 
cent. 


41 
20 
GO 
28 
29 
14 
27 
83 
20 


Counties. 


Per 
cent. 


Saint  Mary's 
Somerset.... 

Tallwt 

Washington. 
Wicomico... 
Worcester... 

Total... 


43 
44 

28 
21 
50 
45 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


namstable 

52 
27 
42 
21 
22 
27 

1 
Hamnden         ............ 

30 
25 
38 
1 
S8 
40 

Suffolk     ...    w.--- 

9 

Berkshire 

HaniTMhire     ............. 

Worcester  ..••.•••«••..•. 

28 

Bristol .' 

Middlesex 

Total 

Dukes 

Nantucket              ... 

80 

Essex 

Norfolk    

FranUin 

Plymouth 

MICHIGAN. 


Aloona •.... 

Allegan ...« 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Itaraga 

Barry. 

Bay.... 

Bensie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare ;... 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Baton 

Smmet.... ...... 

(lenesee 

Gladwin 

Grand  Trayerse . 

(Jratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 


Aitkin 

Anoka  

Becker 

Beltiami.... 

JVnton 

BiK  Stone... 
Blue  Earth.. 

Brown 

C'arlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa... 

Chiiiago 

Clay 

Cook 

Cottonwood. 
C^w  Wing . 

DakoU 

Dodge 

Dooglas 

Faribanlt 

Fillmore 

Freeborn.... 
Goodhuo  — 

(rrant 

Honnepln . . . 
Houston 


28 
78 
71 
51 
29 
46 
72 
28 
22 
18 
24 
76 
70 
70 
50 
25 
82 
50 
27 
8G 
28 
74 
61 
45 
22 


Huron. ....•< 

Inghmm ..... 

Ionia 

Iosco 

IsabelU 

IsleRoyale.. 

Jackson 

Kalamassoo . . 

KalkaskA  ... 

Kent 

Keweenaw . . 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelenaw... 

Lenawee.... 
{  Livingston.. 

Maoklnac... 

Macomb 

Manistee.... 

Manitou 

Marquette .. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee  . 

Midland 

Missaukee  .. 
'  Monroe 


47 
25 
24 
87 
54 

17 

75 

28 

22 

71 

29 

68 

21 

23 

71 

22 

67 

54 

71 

69 

56,1 

62   I 

.-•6  I 

73  ' 

29  ; 


Mootoahn . . . . . 
Montmorency . 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osoeola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne  Isle . . 
Boscomroon... 

Saginaw 

Saint  Chiir.... 
Saint  Joseph . . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.... 
Shiawassee — 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren.... 
Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Total. 


MINNESOTA. 


Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyolil 

Kittson ... 

Lacqni-parle. 

I-ako 

Lo  Snenr 
42  "  Lincoln 
von 
McLh'0<1 
M.ai>*liall 
Mniiiii 
Mcekor 
MU1«*  LacH 
Moni'<i»n 
Mow 
Murraiv 
XicolJot 
NoblcH 
OlmrttiNl 
Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Pipe  Stone 

Polk 

l*opo 


Ramsey 

Kedwood 

Bfnvillc 

Rice 

Bock 

Saint  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stovens 

Swift. 

T<Mld , 

TraverH* 

Wahasim 

Wudena 

Woscoa , 

WsMliinston , 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winomi 

WiHght 

Yellow  Medicine.. 


Total. 


44 


53 
52 
21 
65 
85 


85 
31 
86 
08 
44 
26 
19 
34 


42 
28 
18 
21 
6« 

"ii 


26 
1 
3 

20 


72 
27 
21 
20 
24 
7 


53 


10 

ST. 
X 

im; 
I 

23 

47 

2 

li 


'Q| 
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Counties. 


Per 
I  cent.  1 


Counties. 


Adams.... 
Alcorn .... 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton .... 

Bolivar 

Callionn... 
Carroll.... 
Cliickaaaw 
Choctaw  .. 
Claiborne.. 
Clarke.... 

Clay 

Coahoma.. 
Copiah.... 
Covin  j^ton. 
Be  Soto.... 
Franklin .. 
Greene.... 
6renad»... 
Hancock  .. 
Harrison .. 

Hinds 

Holmes..., 
Issaquena . 
Itawamba . 


.  i_ 


32 

58 

87 

«2 

58 

53 

69 

68 

40 

67 

34 

47 

44 

64 

58 

77 

30 

70 

64 

61 

16 

87 

30 

43  || 

59  ,! 

74   1 


I  Per 

cent.  If 


Counties. 


Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson.... 

Jones  

Kemper..:.. 
La  Fayette.. 
Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence ... 

Leake 

Leo 

Le  Flore  .... 

Linrolii 

Lowuiies  .... 
HailiHon..... 

Marion 

Marshall.... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Keshooa .... 

Newton 

Noxubee .... 
Oktibbeha... 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc .... 


83 

64 
46 
80 
56 
64 
60 
75 
70 
48 
73 
60 
40 
?S 
»2 
41 
54 
56 
74 
60 
40 
49 
48 
88 
74 
53 


II 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

iCuxikiu 

Scott 

Sbarkey 

i  Simpson 

I  Smith 

I  SuQiner 

,  Snuflower.... 
'  Tallahstchle . 
1  Tate 

Tippah 

I  Tishomingo .. 
I  Tancia 

I  Union 

.1  Warren 

II  Washington.. 

11  Wavno 

!|  Wilkinson.... 
:'  Winston 

Yalobusha.... 
Yasoo 


Total. 


Per 

cent. 


7> 
61 

71 
(Sfi 
It 
7^ 

73 
61 

r» 

59 

7*5 
6S 
57 
51 
44 
59 
5J 
74 
5« 
56 


MISSOURL 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

(;*8mden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

t^ARS 

(^odar 

Chariton 

(.Miristian 

Cbrke 

Cl«\y 

Cliuton 

Cole 

Coi>i>er  ......... 

Crawford 

Dado 

Dallas 

Ituviess 

IVKalb 

Pent 

Douglas 

Diiiiklin 

Fi.iiikliit 

(v.iHi'oiiado 

(Jriitrv 

(JlVt'lU* 


Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt.-. 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Ja«l>er 

JoHcTiMm .. 

•fobiiitou... 

Knox 

Laclede ... 
I^  Fayette 
Lawrence . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  ... 

Linn 

Livingston 
McDonald.. 

Macon 

Madison. . . 

Maries 

Marion.... 
Mercer.... 

Miller , 

Mississippi 
Moniteau . . 
Monroe 


74 
60 
28 
19 
62 
22 
20 
63 
18 
38 
28 
42 
20 
22 
54 
28 
62 
62 
28 
20 
68 
38 
38 
23 


Montgomery ;  32 

Morgan  ...'. 44 

New  Madrid 51 

Xcwtuu 38 

Nodaway 13 

Oregon 82 

Osuge 70 

Osark 71 

Pemiscot 74 


I  Randolph 

'  Kay 

II  Hfiyiiolds 

'1  Ripley 

,   Saint  Charles 

I  Saint  Clair 

Saint  Francois 

I  Saint  Gene vioTO... 
I  Saint  Lonis  (citv)  . 

SiUut  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler. , 

Scotland , 

S<;ott 

Shannon  

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sulliyan 

Taney 

Texas  

Vonion 

Wan^n 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 


....( 


17 
66 
81 
» 
47 
61; 
31 
23 

a» 

24 

» 
74 

32 
4« 

5K 

•6 
5 

u 

31 
24 
56 

77 
21 
57 
5« 
33 
76 
7j 
15 
40 
65 
6S 
61 
SB 
73 


i 
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Connties. 


Bearer  Head . 

Choteau .. 

CuBter 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge . . 


Per 
cent 


Counties. 


Per 

cent. 


Gallatin 

Jefferson 

JA)wis  and  Clarke. 

Madison 

Meagher , 


CounUAS. 


Missoola.. 
Total. 


Per 
cent 


NEBRASKA. 


Adams.... 
Antelope.. 

Bo«  ue 

Buttalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Casa 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cheyenne . 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming... 

Custer  .... 

.Dakota.... 

Dawsom... 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douirlas... 
Dundy.... 
Fillmore  .. 
Franklin.. 
Frontier .. 
Fnmas — 


Gajxe 

Gosper 

Greeley  — 

Hnll 

Hamilton  ,, 

ITarlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock  . 

Holt 

Howard 

JeflVrson... 
Johnson.... 
Kearney  . . . 

Keith 

Knox 

Lauoaster . . 
Lincoln  — 
Madison — 
Merriok.... 

Nanoe 

Nemaha.... 
Nuckolls . . . 

Otoe 

Pawnee 


Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Bed  Willow 

Richardson 

Saline 

Snrpy- 

Suuuilers 

Seward 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Valley 

Waahington 

"Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 

Unorganised  ter., 


Total. 


1 
5 
4 

9 
3 

15 
2 
3 

S7 


NEVADA. 


Churohill 

12 
12 
2 

Lander ................... 

1 
2 
6 
5 

Stoney • 

DonirlaM 

Lincoln  .•r>.>«>«*«>t«.f-.. 

Washoe 

5 

EiiSr!!!:::::.:;;::::::;;:: 

Lyon 

White  Pine 

1 

Esmeralda 

Nye 

!           Total................ 

Eureka 

Onusby .................. 

4 

Humboldt 

1 

Rood  ..................... 

1 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap.. 
Carroll... 
CheshiM . 
Coos 


Grafton 

Hillsborough.. 
Merrimack.... 
Rockingham.. 


StraflToi-d. 
Sullivan.. 

Total 


80 
26 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantio.... 

Bergen 

BurBngton.. 

Camden 

Cape  May... 
Comberlaud 

Essex 

Qlonoeater.. 


Hudson . . . 
Hunterdon 
Mercer.... 
Middlesex. 
Monmouth 
Morris.... 

Ocean 

Passaic.... 


Salem 

Somerset.. 
SuHsex.... 
Union  ..... 
WaiTon ... 

Total 


14 
Ifl 
2« 
17 
18 
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CoantiM. 

Per 

cent 

Counties. 

Per 
cent 

Counties. 

Per 
eent 

Bernalillo 

41 

Mora.  .................... 

19 
51 
71 

Taoe 

S 

Colfiuc 

KIo  Cerriba 

Valencia 

3 

Dofia  Alia 

San  MiRuel 

Total. ....... ........ 

Grant 

Santa  F6 

u 

liincoln  .....•....••.••.... 

Socorro  ....•••••••...••.. 

18! 

1 

i 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Allegany — 
Broome  . . . . . 
Cattarangoa. 

Caynga  

Cbaatoaqoa. 
Chemong ... 
Chenango... 
Clinton...... 

Colombia ... 
CorUand .... 

Delaware ... 
Daoheaa..... 

Erie 

£«aex 

Franklin.... 

Falton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton.... 
Herkimer ... 


Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

MontgomexT. 
New  York  ... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga.... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Pntnam...... 

Qaeens 

Kensselaer... 
Richmond.... 
Bockland  .... 


16 
2 
32 
17 
17 
8 
10 
J8 
10 
17 
11 
15 
23 
10 
20 
21 
25 
17 
13 
17 


Saint  Lawrence . 

Saratov 

Schenectady  .... 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca  .....*.... 

Steaben 

Suffolk 

SalUvan 

Tioga.. 

Tompkins. ...... 

Ulater 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester .... 

Wy<nning 

Yatea 


Total., 


a 
a 

13 
21 
19 
It 

44 

47 

a 

17 
38 
4§ 
21 

n 
]< 

u 

15 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Alamance . . 
Alexander  . 
Alleghany  .. 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort... 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick . 
Buncombe.. 

Burke 

Cabarrus... 
CaldweU ... 
Camden.... 

Carteret 

Caswell.... 
Catawba ... 
Chatham ... 
Cherokee... 
Chowan .... 

Clay 

Clffveland.. 
Columbus . . 

Craven 

Cumberland 
Currituck.. 

Dare 

Davidson ... 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecombe  . 
Forsyth 


34 

56 

50 

53 

58 

82 

64 

85 

93 

66 

70 

43 

73 

63 

73 

32 

50 

49 

82 

52 

68  I' 

4U  ,1 

H9  S 

78  , 

79  I 
42  ii 
77  {! 
42  ! 
42  |! 
7fi  jl 

*0 
42 


Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville  .......... 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifftx 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

IrcMlell 

Ja<;k8on 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mccklenburi; 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Xash 

New  Hanover 

NoriliaTni»ton 

Onslow 

Orange 


55 
48 
C4 
80 
41 
51 
30 
50 
76 
6^ 
66 
64 
54 
47 
79 
70 
70 
57 
53 
74 
78 
67 
72 
39 
70 
74 
77 
64 
78 
53 
78 
47 


',  Pamlico 

;i  Pasquotank... 

I  Pender 

j  Perquimans... 
'   Person , 

Pitt 

Polk , 

Randolph  . 

Richmond..... 

Robeson 

I  Rockingham.. 

'  Rowan 

I   Rutherford.... 

:   Sampson 

I  Stanley , 

I  Stokes 

I  Surry 

I  Swain 

Transylvania., 

I  Tyrrell 

I  Union 

il  Wake 

l{  Warren 

i  Washington... 

I|  Watauga 

I  Wayne 

''  Wilkes 

Wilson. 


Yadkin. 


Yancey  . 


Total. 


8t 
45 

« 
44 

C5 
74 
60 

m 

73 
47 
41 


55 
5» 

67 
ffB 

77 
72 
SB 
56 

5$ 

70 


45 
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Connties. 

Perl 
cent. 

Counties. 

^Per 
cent 

Counties. 

Per 

cent. 

Adams........ 

39 
38 
22 
21 
30 
32 
21 
21 

17 

ISi 

22 ; 

26 
23 
13 
80 
43 
22 
12 
19 
17 
17 
83 
27 
20 
20 
22 

Hamilton 

13 
84 
35 
17 
40 
23 
29 
26 
14 
26 
27 
21 
17 
44 
17 
29 
15 
27 
15 
22 
20 
18 
28 
39 
20 
29 
18 
21 
21 
21 

Xoble 

22 

Allen 

Hancoek 

Ottawa  .         

30 

A«blniMl       ,..,  w.......    , 

Hardin 

Paulding... .....••  •..•••. 

53 

Harrison ................. 

Perry  .................... 

19 

Athens 

Henry 

PickAway 

16 

Anglaize  ................ .. 

HighU^TlA 

39 

Belmont 

H<Mkinfi: 

Portage 

19 

Srown ....•-.... .......... 

Holmes 

Preble  .  ../.V.VVlllll. 

25 

Batler 

Huron 

Putnam .................. 

42 

Carroll 

Jackson    ....      ..■..  ... 

'R{<«TilAn<l 

24 

^hampaiffn....  >>.■>•*  *^.^ - 

Jefiersou  ................ . 

Koss 

26 

Clarke... 

"Knox ...t-T.ir... 

Sandusky 

25 

Clermont 

Lake 

Scioto... 

44 

Clinton 

Lawrence ,. 

Licking 

Seneca..    ............... 

24 

Colnmbiana 

Shelby 

31 

Coshocton 

liOgaik 

Stark. 

17 

Crawford 

Loi'ain.  ...■•■■••.....«.... 

Summit.  .........«.«..«« 

16 

Cnyahosa 

Lucas 

Trumbull 

20 

DMke?."..:.::.... ......:. 

Hadison 

Tu^icarawas  .............. 

20 

Defiance..... 

Mahonine 

Union......  ............. 

27 

Delaware 

Marion... 

Van  Wert 

42 

Erie 

Medina 

Vinton                      

31 

Fairfield 

Meies 

Warren.......... ........ 

19 

Favette 

Mercer ................... 

Washington.. ............ 

25 

Franklin 

Miami 

Wayne 

22 

Fnlton 

Monroe 

WiUiams 

32 

Gallia 

Montffomerv ............. 

Wood 

86 

Geanga... 

Morsan 

Wyandot 

24 

Greene 

Morrow .................. 

Total 

Guernsey 

Muskingum.............. 

24 

Bristol. 
Kent... 


PElTNSYLVAiaA. 


Adams 

21 
19 
27 
23 
47 
16 
29 
23 
11 
28 
47 
78 
53 
38 
13 
35 
51 
46 
27 
27 
16 
19 
10 

Elk 

63 
24 
32 
60 
25 
50 
24 
46 
30 
44 
41 
25 
10 
20 
18 
12 
43 
38 

r<s 

24 
36 
47 

8 

Montour  .^. 

19 

Allegheny 

Erie 

Northampton 

10 

Armstrong 

Fayette 

^orthumoerland ...««..«  t 

21 

Beaver 

Forest 

Perry 

39 

Bedford 

TTroTikllT^    __ 

Philadelnhia 

4 

Berks *... 

Fiiiton  

Pike 

73 

Blair 

Greene  ................... 

Potter 

44 

Bradford 

Schuvlkill 

34 

Bucks 

Indiana  .•...••..•.■...... 

Snyder               .        ...... 

29 

Butler 

Jefferson 

1  Somerset ................. 

40 

Csmbria 

Juniata 

I  SulliYsn 

43 

Cameron 

Lackawanna  .^^. ........ 

SnAfinehanna                   ... 

28 

Carbon 

Lancaster 

Tioga *..I.I 

39 

Centre 

Lawrence 

Union 

26 

Chester 

Lebanon... ...... ......... 

Venango  ....     ........... 

34 

Clarion 

Lehigh 

Warren 

47 

Clearfield 

Lu7.erne....... ........... 

Washinirton               -. 

16 

Clinton 

Lvcomins 

38 

Columbia... 

SrcKwn..::::..;:..:.:.:: 

WoAtmoreland ......  ....- 

25 

Crawford 

Mercer .................. 

Wvominff ................ 

30 

CnmberUuul 

Mifflin 

YoX..:..:;;;;;;:;..;;.:; 

18 

Dauphin 

Monroe 

Total 

Delaware 

Montgomery 

29 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

10      Newport 

12 

Washington .............. 

.  33 

43      ProTldonce 

Total 

35 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville.. 

Aiken 

Anderson .. 
Barnwell... 
Beaufort ... 
( 'barleston . 
('hester.... 
Chesterfield 
Clarendon.. 
CoUeton.... 
Darlington. 
Edgefield.. 


Fairfield 

Georgetown.. 

Greenville  ... 

60  >:  Hampton 

65      Horry 

71  '   Kershaw 

Lanruater.... 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Marion 

Mnrlltnroiigh. 


33      NewbciTj . 

L. 


Oconee 

Orangeburg . . 

Pickens 

Kichland 

Spartanburg . 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg 
York 

Total.... 


75 
60 
60 
63 
40 
60 
26 
79 
40 

"si 


oogle 
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Coaniies. 


Per  . 


Counties. 


Per  I 
cent. 


Counties. 


Per 


And^rfion  . . . 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bleilfloe 

Blount 

Bradley 

CRinpl>ell.... 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham ... 

Claihome 

Clav 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland . 
Davidson.... 

Decatnr 

De  Kalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayettto  .... 

FentreiM» 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger... . 
Greene ...... 

Grnndy 

Harotilen 

Hamilton 


Sfl  'I 
29  I 
7ii    . 

So  i' 

48  •! 
71  I 

49  I 

52  j 
71 
61 

61  I 
C4  > 
59  ' 
66  I 
48  1 
87  ,' 
86  I 
70  'i 

53  t. 


Hnncock  

Ilanli-man.-.. 

Hai<liii 

HawkiilH  ..... 

llHywoo«l 

Henderson  ... 

Henry 

liickraau 

Houston 

Hnmphreys .. 

Jaclsson 

James 

Jell'*  rson 

Juhnnou 

Knox 

Lake 

Landenlalo... 

Lawreu(!e 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

London 

MoMum 

McNairy 

Macon 

Mailison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 
J^Iooro 


r.7 

71 

TH) 
43 
57 

73 

75 

77 

01 

50 

43 

79 

42 

51 

54 

78 

84 

39 

48 

40 

64 

64 

44 

68 

39 

33 

50 

63 

42' 

40  * 


!  >ror<ran  . 

Obion  ... 
I  Orcrton  . 

Perry  ... 
I  Polk 


Putnam , 

Khea 

Koano 

Kobert^on  — 
Kutberford.., 

Scott 

Seqnat«bie... 

Scvior 

Shelby 

Smith , 

Strwart 

SnlUvan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale . . . 

TTnicol 

Union 

Van  Bni^n  .. 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wavne 

Weaklev...- 

Whlto.: 

■Williamson  - 
Wilson 


5S 
45 


37 

g: 
n 

€9 

37 
57 
T2 
47 

» 

» 
SO 

4* 
56 

38 
78 
^ 
53 
44 
44 


Total. 


TEXAS. 


iinderson 

Andrews .................. 

73 

Angelina 

85 

Aransas. 

Archer !  .... 

Armstrong  ...............' 

Afncortla .^.. 

AtMiiu ■ 

lUilev 

Bnndei*a 

61 

Bastrop   .................. 

50 

B:i\lor 

Jt<M. 

•>6 

lU'll 

:.(» 

Brxar 

ltl.»M.o 

]>«ntleu  

•AM 

l{l>.HI|t|0 

Itiiu  ie. ...... ... 

IJraf.oria 

J'.l-  /OH 

J5ii«,oo 

11|,.NM| 

51 

40 

I'ui  leson .................. 

CI 

r.nriict    

51 

Caldwell 

3.1 

<;;il|ioiin 

Callnlian 

( 'n  III-  ron 

4G 
30 
64 

Cufsuo  ....••...••......... 

69 

Castro 

(y'lmmbers 

17 

Cherokee 

7*' 

CliihIn'MS  ,   ............... 

Clrtv     

4 

(ytM'hran  ................. 

(7olcnian 

12 

(  olljn 

2U 

I 'nil  1112/* worth 

Culoi  udu 

35 

Comal 

Comniuhf^. 


cIh 


Couk 

Co.Ai-n 

Cotile.- 

Cro:  kclt.... 

(;it>Mby 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dnwson 

IVal  Smith  . 

Delta 

D. nton   

1).-  Witt 

I   Dickens 

Ditpiiiit 

D.MllcV 

Ihival   

Kiu^tland  . ... 

Kil  wants 

Klli*    

i:i  \\\m 

Knciiial 

Knilli 

Falls 

l-'ftnuin 

Kay»'tte 

Fisher 

Flovd 

FotiBend... 

Franklin 

I  Freestone... 
I    Frio  

Gnines , 

j)  Galveston  ., 

!;  Gar /.a , 

I    Gillespie 

I  (lolind 

Goiizah  « 

'    (Jra.v 

II  (llU>SOll  ..., 


10 
46 


50 
CO 
67 
20 


25 


'  Gregg-.*.... 

Grimes 

(luadalnpe .. 

Uale 

Hall    

Hamilton 

Hansfortl.... 

Hanleman... 
I  Hanliu 

HaiTis 

Hariison .... 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hnves 

riciiMdiill.... 

Henderson  .. 

Hidalgo 

Hill     

Hockley 

lloo.l    

Hii|ikins 

HoiiHtuu  .... 

Howaitl 

I  Hunt.  

,  Hutchin.«:on  . 

Jack 

.latknon  .... 

ilaniier 

.Tetlcrson.... 

Johnson 

Jones  

Karnes 

Kaufman  — 

Kendall 

;  Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

,  King 

'  Kinney 

i  KnoK 

Lamar 

;  I<jimb 


52 
42 


43 


29 
44 
76 


C7 
IS 
74 
20 


13 
35 
C8 


14 
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Coiiiitiea. 

ceul                 CounU-. 

Per 
cent. 

Counties. 

Per 
cent. 

I^mpAARfl 

40 
72 
64 
06 
2» 

Nncces...... ............. 

IS 

Stonewall 

I^  Salle...., 

llchUtree 

Swisbet 

^.avaoa..... 

Oldbara 

Tarrant  ••• 

27 

Lf« 

Orance     ..  •.•.....•.•■.. 

87 
86 
78 
65 

Taylor •••••......... 

87 

Leon 

Palo  IMnto 

Terry 

Liberty 

Panola 

Throckmorton 

LinKmtonft  ....•■■■■■■ .  ...i 

Parlcor 

Titos 

72 

Ltipaooinb ................. 

Panuer.. 

Tom  Green 

Live  Oak 

31 
65 

I  Pe<M>s - 

Travis 

43 

Llano  

Polk 

60 

Trinity 

07 

Lubbock .................. 

'  PntfAP 

Tyler 

84 

Lynn 

1  P^iirfdi^ ".--.-. 

18 
67 

XJpsbnr ••• 

71 

McCnllocb 

86 
18 

Bains 

Uvalde 

10 

IKcLennan 

i  Rindall 

VanZandt ^ 

70 

McMallen 

1  Red  River 

61 
2 

Victoria 

0 

Matlison 

7ft 
68 

1  Refusio 

"Walker 

71 

Marion 

Roberts. .:.::.:.:;:.:...; 

Waller 

41 

Martin 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

48 

28 

Waabinflton 

30 

Mason 

41 
10 

Webb™.;;.;;;:..:.:;.. 

50 

Matagonla 

Maverick 

Rnnnels.... 

Wbarton 

88 

***47* 
57 

Rusk 

60 

80 
74 
70 

Wheeler 

Medina 

Sabine 

WiohiU 

4 

Menard 

Ran  Anffnstlne 

Wilbarger 

Milan 

;  San  Jacinto 

Williamson 

26 

Mitebell 

San  Patricio 

Wilson 

G3 

Monta  jnio 

44 

San  Saba 

45 

Wise 

61 

MonteoDierv 

76 

Scurry ...••... 

Wood 

72 

Mooro:....:.:...,::.;..... 

Shackelford 

1 
78 

Yoakum.. ........ ........ 

Morris 

7ft 

Shelby 

Tonnff  

63 

Motley 

Sherman 

Zapata 

30 

Kaoo^oobes. ............. 

80 
28 
00 

;  Slniiih 

62 
68 
50 
86 

Zavala 

23 

Navarro «••••• 

Somervell 

Total 

Newton 

Starr 

44 

Nolan 

Sti^nhAiiA 

il 

UTAH  TERRITORY. 


Beaver 

1 

Morcran 1 

Fintah 

Utah 

Wasatob 

Washincton 

Weber.. 

Box  Elder 

PInte ! 

Cache 

1  Rich 

2 

0s  vis 

Salt  Lnke 

1 
16  : 

Kmerv 

San  Jnan 

;;;;:! i 

Iron................. 

1 

,  San  Pete 

Total 

Jnab 

1  Sevier 

Kane 

4 

1 

•  Summit 

1 

MllUrd 

Tooele 

j 

——^ 

1 

VERMONT. 


A'Mison.... 
BenninKton 
Caledonia.. 
(Miittendt-n. 

Ewox 

KrankHn... 


27  !   Gmndlnle  .- 

37  ji  Lamville 

32     Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington. 


16  I  Windham i       30 

40  .'  Windsor ;       25 

26  

40  \  Total '       31 

26   I 
37    , 


VIRGINIA. 

Acron»a<*k.......... 

II 
47      Bnrhauan 

n 

48 
41 
40 

1 

1  KliwibethCity 

2.*» 

AUK*inai  le 

37   !  lUickinjiharo 

'  Essex 

,  Fairfax 

'  Fntinuter............ 

:iO 

Alt'xandHa 

22   1  Caiiiplwll 

3.') 

Allet/Jxiiiy 

Aiii<'lia 

73  1  Caroline 

23 

36   1  Carroll 

50 
40 
40 
45 
21 
65 
30 
31 
48  1 

Floyd 

fiO 

Aiuli»*ri»f 

4rt      Charlrs  City 

'  Fluvanna  ........••••.... 

45 

Ap|»«>»ii«ltox 

40     Charlotte 

Frankllb 

48 

Aii^UHia 

48'  Chenterfield 

FrtHlerick 

45 

Votth 

81      ('Inrke 

Giles 

.Vi 

Billfold 

38     Cralj: 

Gloucester  ......••••..... 

48 

lUund  

70   '  Cnlpeper. ...... .......... 

;  Goochland ••• 

30 

Hotetoitrt 

4ti     Ciiml»er1nnd 

t  Grayson 

55 

Brunswick  ..•••••.••••.... 

52   .  Dinwiddie 

!  OrMknji 

42 
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Counties. 


CireeoBville ..... 

Halifax 

HaDover , 

HeDrioo - 

UeDi7 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight.. 

JatoesCi^ 

King  and  Queen 
KingOeorge... 
King  William... 

Lancaater 

Lee 

JLoudoon 

Louiaa 

Lnnenborg 

Madlaon..  •...•• 

Mattheira 

Meoklenbnrg  .. 
Middle8ex..T... 
Montgomery.... 


Per 
cent 


53 

32  I 

40 

37  I 

46 

64 

67 

55 

43 

41 

45 

52 

60 

21 

43 

41 

40 

85 

45 

80 

50 


Conn  ties. 


Kanaemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton  . . . 
Northnmoerland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

P^clc 

Pittsylvania  .... 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.. 
Prlnoe  George. . . 
Princess  Anne.. 
Prince  William . 

Pnlaski 

Bappahaonock .. 

Biomnond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 


Per 
cent. 


Counties. 


Rocldngfaam  . . . 

RnsseU 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Sonthamptoo. . , 
Spottsylvania .. 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Taxewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington  ... 
Westmoreland  . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


a 
s» 
u 

X 

m 
s 
s 
• 

e 
Si 

c 

41 


Total. 


WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBY. 


Phehalls 

53 

65 

04 

2 

59 
84 
71 
65 
95 

Klikitat.  ••..•... 

16 
62 
85 
89 
89 
57 
52 
69 
8 

Stevfna ,....,....*,„  ^ 

f 

nallam .r,.,,  

Lewis 

Thurston .«.•...... 

Wahkiakum 

Wfillft  Walla ,^  ^    .. 

m 

Clarke 

Mason 

m 

<^'o1nmbia 

Pacific 

% 

Oowlits 

Pi«E«e 

Whatoom ........ 

m 

Tslaod 

S«>  Joan • 

Whitman ......... a.r 

I 

Skamania ■ 

Yakima ....Ll'.ll'.. 

4 

King 

t 

Kitiap  ••••••••••••.•.•■•.. 

Spokane.......... 

'         Total .«.             a 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Barbour....... 

43 
25 
85 
69 
28 
49 
74 
75 
64 
70 
71 
61 
73 
63 
28 
76 
28 
60 
15 

70 
49 

89 
85 

39 
48 
70 
63 
84 
50 
60 
71 
16 
77 
53 
70 
65 

Putnam ••.••....•.• 

Baleigh 

SSolph 

BitchieTT. 

a 

Berkeley..... 

Lewia 

Boone  ...•.••.•....  ••.....> 

Lincoln  .................. 

TT 

Braxton....  .............. 

fl 

Brooke.. ....•.••.... ...... 

Boaae 

• 

Cabell 

Marion 

Summers.. ...... ......... 

n 

(Calhoun    -. 

Marshall 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

s 

Clay • 

Maaon .^ 

T7 

Doddridge 

Meroed 

44 

fj^SSb?!  i:  ..I  ......I. 

Mineral 

Upshur  .....•..••.......• 

m 

Gilmer 

Monongidift 

"Wayne ^ 

Webster 

r 

(■rant • 

Monroe  .................. 

ft 

frceenbrier .a....  ...■>...- 

Morgan 

m 

Hampshire. 

U«iioook 

Ninl^laif ..,.., 

Wirt 

r 

Ohio 

Wood « 

Wyoming 

Total 

a 

Hardy 

Pendleton 

TS 

Harmon 

Pleasants 

Jackson........ 

Pocahontas 

a 

Jefferson    ..  ..  ..••••■.•• 

Preston  .................. 

! 

WISCONSIN. 


Adana    

481 

......1 

Dodce 

13 
41 
27 
29 
23 
16 
82 
21 
18 
36 
23 
14 
U8 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee .« 

lA  Crosse m....... 

La  fayette ..••••. 

IjSSfAtx .^.. 

If 

Ashland r 

Door 

44 

Banon  .....•.•..••••••.... 

46 

Doufflas. ................. 

4$ 

Bayfield  ..  •••••..•• 

73 

33 

25| 

52 

30 

4fl 

Dunn  .................... 

)« 

Brown  •.•••.••.....•...•. 

Ban  Claire 

• 

Bnflklo                       .    ••• 

FMid  dn  Lao 

IB 

Burnett*  T  r.I.*J.r..... 

Grant 

39 

Calumet... ....••••••  •••... 

Marathon ....m^.... 

n 

Chlnnewa.. 

» 

cSIr™„..^:::.::;..i::;:. 

Marquette  .«••.....• 

41 

^jolombla..... 

23 

5i' 

Jackson 

MUwankee .^ 

Monroe 

u 

i>awfbid. 

Jefltesoo 

» 

liaivi 

Juneau 

Oconto 

m 
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Counties. 


OatAzainie 
Ozaukee... 

P«piii 

Pi.Tce 

Polk 

Portage... 

Price 

Baoine 

RichlAnd . . 


Per 

cent. 


Counties. 


Rock 

Sa^nt  Croix  . 

Sauk 

Shawano.... 
Sheboygan.. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon , 

Walworth... 


Per 
cent 


Counties. 


Washington 
Waukesha  ., 
Waupaca. . . 
Waushara... 
Winnehaso  . 
Wood...?.. 

Total.. 


Per 

cent 


20 
18 
50 
40 
14 
64 

31 


WTOMING. 


Albany 

1 
......    Johnson........... 

1 

1 

"Uintah   

Carbon -- --. 

......     Laramie.. 

Total 

Crook 

......  1  Sweetwater 

AGEICULTURAL  PEODUCTION  FOE  AMEEIOAN  CONSUMP. 

TIOK 


It  is  a  truth  that  escapes  recognition  by  multitudes  of  the  American 
people  that  the  products  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country  are  mostly 
consumed  at  home,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  Our  agriculture  is  primitive,  even  crude,  on  a  large  proportion 
of  its  area.  There  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  distribution  of  crops, 
which  a  higher  culture,  with  time  and  experience,  will  cure.  There 
is  too  much  area  devote!  to  some  crops,  too  smjdl  a  rate  of  yield  upon 
that  area,  and  too  little  breadth  to  other  crops.  Were  it  the  result  of 
climatic  difSculties  or  other  natural  hindrances,  it  might  not  be  wise  to 
seek  to  change  these  crop  relations.  But  with  a  continent  for  indus- 
trial exploitation — almost  a  world  in  itself— it  is  rank  stupidity  to  as- 
sume that  the  necessities  of  a  great  people  in  consumption  of  all  products 
grown  in  temperate  climates  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of 
home  soil  and  labor. 

Our  production  in  certain  directions  has  been  excessive.  While  pop- 
ulation doubled  in  twenty-seven  years,  the  wheat  area  doubled  in  fif- 
teen. There  were  four  millions  of  farms  in  1880,  and  but  two  millions  in 
1860.  The  maize  crop  of  one  year  is  equal  to  the  product  of  four  years 
in  Europe.  The  supply  of  wheat  per  capita  was  only  4.33  bush  els  in 
1849,  5.5  in  1859,  7.46  in  1869,  and  9.2  in  1879.  We  might  produce  20 
bushels  per  capita,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  do  it.  The  area  in  wheat 
is  now  39,475,000  acres,  and  12,000,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  excess  of 
the  wants  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  which  must  be  sold  abroad, 
mainly  in  Liverpool,  in  comi>etition  with  the  grain  of  Eussia,  of  South 
America,  of  Australia,  and  of  India.  It  is  sent  1,500  miles  by  land  and 
3,500  miles  by  sea,  and  from  California  more  than  half  round  the  world, 
to  compete  with  the  half-civilized  fellahs  of  Egypt  and  the  slavish  ryots 
of  India.  It  is  a  competition  unworthy  of  American  freemen,  and  ut- 
terly unnecessary,  being  caused  by  bad  calculation  in  the  distribution 
of  crop  areas,  for  while  we  export  oi^e-third  of  the  wheat  production, 
we  import  one-seventh  of  all  the  barley  consumption,  and  $100,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  at  foreign  valuation,  which  brings  $150,000,000  in 
our  local  markets  in  addition  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  refining  here. 
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This  inequality  of  production  is  the  result  of  temporary  conditioDS, 
which,  it  is  hope<l,  the  good  sense  and  correct  judgment  of  fermers  will 
remedy  in  the  early  future.  Tlie  pioneer  settler  is  far  less  a  farmer  tiiao 
a  speculator.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  a  land  speculation,  appro- 
piiating  acres  from  an  unoccupied  domain  to  bequeath  to  posterity, 
possibly  a  little  reduced  in  productiveness,  but  certainly  largely  en- 
hanced in  price.  And  he  finds  it  convenient  to  grow  wheat  year  after 
year,  till  the  weeds  choke  out  all  growth,  with  little  labor  and  no  calti- 
Vation,  to  get  the  ready  cash  with  which  to  construct  houses  and  bam5^ 
build  fences,  buy  plows  and  reapers,  and  more  cheap  land.  At  a  later 
day  the  pioneer  or  his  successor  will  be  quite  as  progressive  as  the 
advanced  cultivator  of  the  older  settlements. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  might  possibly  produce  a  surplus  of  bread- 
stuffs  sufficient  to  feed  two  or  three  small  nations  of  Europe,  but  that 
it  would  be  both  impolitic  and  unprofitable  to  do  it  We  have  both  the 
land  and  the  labor,  but  prefer  to  have  a  wiser  distribution  of  labor  in 
production.  Doubtless  our  customers  in  Europe  would  find  it  profita- 
ble if  unequal  distribution  of  productive  eflfort  should  produce  a  great 
surplus  of  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  or  meat.  Kot  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  cotton-growers  were  compelled  to  accept  $45,000,000  less  for  a 
crop  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bales  than  they  received  for  the  pre- 
ceding ciop  of  three  million  bales. 

The  facts  of  industry  and  wealth  in  history  of  nations  show  that  gen- 
eral thrift  and  national  wealth  do  not  depend  on  numbers,  bat  upon  a 
wise  distribution  of  productive  forces.  Labor  that  is  inharmonions  and 
unequal  in  its  distribution  among  the  industries  is  unremunerative. 

If  nearly  all  workers  are  in  agriculture,  there  may  be  abundance  of 
food,  and  but  few  other  comforts  or  appliances  of  civilization,  and  little 
money  to  procure  any.  Agricultural  nations  are  proverbially  poor.  In 
India  70  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  yet  its  products  have 
been  estimated  at  a  value  of  $8  per  capita;  in  this  countiy  44  per  cent, 
are  so  engaged,  and  agricultural  production  averages  $64  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population.  So  it  is  everywhere  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  less  favored  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Should  we  so  unequally  distribute  labor  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
grain  to  buy  dry  goods,  there  is  a  bar  to  the  disposal  of  a  large  surplus 
in  the  fact  that  few  nations  can  afford  to  buy,  or  pay  for  if  bought,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  export  of  grain 
was  far  less  than  at  present,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  wheat  sur- 
plus went  to  all  other  countries  exclusive  of  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies. 

Again,  while  our  agricultural  surplus  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  on  earth,  it  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  volume  of  our 
consumption.    We  exported  in  1883  products  valued  at— 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  doUors,  nnd  tiie  same  year  hnd  to  pay  from 
this  siun  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  for  food  and  drink  imported,  besideH  large 
additional  sums  for  transportation  and  commissions.  When  wo  i-emember  that  thc»© 
exports  are  reckoned  in  sea-board  prices,  and  that  farm  prices  are  only  half  or  two- 
thirds  as  much,  the  difference  between  shipments  and  receipts  is  narrowed  down  to  a 
sum  that  is  small,  if  not  insi^iiticant,  compared  with  tlie  Talue  of  the  home  consunii>- 
tion.  After  paying  for  imports  of  food  and  beverages  with  exports,  it  is  found  that 
only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  a  net  surplus  of  material  for  Kubsist^nce  is  left,  and  that  is  an 
exceptionally  large  national  showing.  Other  countries  balance  far  more  nicely  their 
little  exchanges  of  food  products.  Nations  must  be  independent  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
sistence or  risk  their  very  existence.  Wo  cannot  depend  on  Europe  for  a  market  for 
our  farm  products.  There  must  be  such  distribution  of  labor  here  that  the  farmer  can 
get  a  fair  price  for  bis  productions  without  hawking  them  around  the  world  to  b« 
eaten  up  by  an  anuy  of  carriers  and  forwarders. 
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Our  cotton  is  exceptional.  We  produce  uearly  two-thirds  of  all  grown 
in  the  world,  and  find  it  profitable  to  supply  fiber  for  the  spindles  of 
Europe.  We  consume  a  third,  aiul  shall,  ere  long,  manufacture  one- 
half,  and  should  ultimately  use  two-tliirds  in  donie/Stic  manufacture. 
But  in  cotton,  in  food  products,  and  all  other  exports,  the  exportation 
is  but  one-twelfth  of  the  production. 

We  can  produce  a  surplus  by  neglecting  production  in  other  <lirec- 
tions,  but  we  cannot  sell,  if  produced  beyond  a  limited  quantity,  and 
then  only  by  accepting  the  prices  that  our  customers  choose  to  give. 

The  importance  of  home  supply  of  home  wants  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  domestic  trade  of  a  country  [as  I  have  heretofore  written]  is  always  tlie  prin- 
cipal commerce.  In  this  country  the  foreign  trade  prohably  represents  scarcely  $1  to 
$20  of  the  grand  volume  of  mercantile  transactions.  It  might  be  less  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  a  human  being,  the  importer  alone  excepted.  With  an  area 
bounded  by  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  globe,  and  touching  the  domain  of  everlast- 
ing ice  on  one  side  and  that  of  tropical  temperature  on  the  other,  there  is  little  need 
to  go  beyond  its  bonndiuries  for  anything.  This  continental  area  includes  a  range  of 
elevation  occupied  in  agriculture  of  7,0(w  feet,,  giving  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tion without  regard  to  latitude.  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  Iiave  a  range  of 
•  6,000  feet,  and  California  still  greater  difference  of  altitude.  North  Carolina  prodiices 
rice  and  wheat,  figs,  and  apples,  and  can  supply  both  ice  and  su«:ar  for  its  insidious 
yet  popular  potations  of  peach  brandy. '  The  productions  of  the  United  States  range 
from  lichens  to  lemons,  and  inclnde  the  fruits  of  all  zones,  from  gooseberries  to  gnavas. 
With  these  resources  of  soil  and  sun,  of  coal  and  iron,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  water  for 
transportation  and  for  power,  of  mind  and  muscle,  of  skill  and  genius,  how  stupid  the 
folly  of  desuetude,  how  abject  the  shame  of  inanity,  how  iujunous  the  crime  of  idle- 
ness. To  go  thousands  of  miles  for  that  which  we  can  produce  from  our  surplus  labor 
would  be  burning  the  caudle  at  both  ends  and  drifting  into  the  darkness  ot  national 
poverty. 

Our  population  doubled  in  twenty-seven  years  from  1853.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  double  again  in  thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910.  Then 
100,000,000  of  people  will  be  fed  and  clothed.  Will  there  be  no  further 
increase?  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  indicate  the  time  when  popula- 
tion shall  again  be  doubled,  and  again.  The  probability  is  strong,  how- 
ever, that  ^0,000,000  people  may  exist  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  within  one  hundred  years,  quite  reasonably  within 
two  centuries.  Where  will  American  production  then  find  a  market 
for  its  crude  products  of  agriculture  if  not  at  home  I 

INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  COMMERCE. 

Compared  with  the  domestic  demand,  the  foreign  is  utterly  insignifi- 
cant, either  for  agricultural  or  manufactured  products.  The  foreign 
trade  has  received  a  recognition  in  the  public  mind  far  beyond  its  rela- 
tive importance.  Until  recently  our  exports  of  merchandise  failed  to 
yield  money  enough  to  pay  for  imports,  and  the  production  of  our  mines 
went  to  pay  the  balance.  In  forty  years  of  the  last  half  century  only 
nine  had  a  balance  ia<favor  of  imports ;  in  the  last  ten,  owing  to  crop 
failures  in  Europe  and  extension  of  crop  area  on  millions  of  acres  of 
land  given  away  to  native  and  foreign-bom  citizens,  the  balance  has 
favored  exports.    The  comparison  is  as  follows : 

1835-1874— excess  of  imports $1,579,829,806 

1875-1884— excess  of  exports 1.360,482,467 

During  the  fifty  years  exports  were  in  debt  to  imports  $219,347,339. 
So  we  have  failed  by  that  amount  to  produce  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption. But  our  deficiency  is  far  greater,  because  the  values  of  im- 
ports are  known  to  be  understated,  and  they  are  always  the  value  at 
foreign  ports,  upon  which  the  cost  of  freights  and  commissions  must 
accrue. 
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To  pay  for  this  excess  of  imports  oar  gold  and  silver  must  be  naed; 
and  the  excess  of  such  exports  over  imports  in  fifty  years  amoiintB  to 
$1,068,501,548.  So  the  excess  of  these  payments  over  the  S4>i>areQt  in- 
debtedness from  excessive  imi)orts  of  merchandise  is  $849^14,209,  an 
average  draft  of  $16,984,284  per  annum  for  the  en  tire  period.  It  is  troe 
that  immigrants  bring  money  and  other  effects,  which  add  to  the  wealth 
of  oar  country,  and  &r  more  than  balances  the  above  deficiency.  The 
fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the  domestic  production  of  the  United 
States  fails  to  equal,  by  a  very  small  difference,  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States. 

This  matter  is  understood  by  intelligent  publicists  in  this  coontiy, 
and  is  seen  in  its  true  light  by  enlight^ed  foreigners,  who  admit  that 
nations  must  be  self-supporting  if  Uiey  would  live  at  all,  and  that  the 
domestic  trade  of  every  country  must  dwarf  to  insigniificanee  its  foreign 
commerce.  The  apparent  exception  of  Great  Britain,  which  occupies  a 
peculiar  and  isolated  position,  is  not  an  exception,  because  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Englishmen  in  British  colonies  all  over  the  world,  and  in  all 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  that 
country  are  largely  dividends  and  profits  on  foreign  investments,  and 
are  thus  practic^y,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  domestic  trade  as  welL 

The  grain  supply  will  hereafter  be  in  larger  proportion  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  cotton  demand  will  continue  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  larger  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  pork  trade  will  be  in  larger 
proportion  consumed  at  home.  These  three  products,  which  almost 
monopolize  the  export  trade,  have  all  been  the  result  of  undue  stimula- 
tion, of  a  disproportionate  distribution  of  farm  labor  and  crop  areas, 
wlule  other  products  needed  for  consumption  have  been  unnecessarily 
scarce  and  high.  The  excess  of  wheat-growing  has  broaght  prices  to  a 
ruinous  point  when  sound  grain  can  be  bought  in  Dakota  for  40  cents, 
and  again  in  London  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  It  is  down  close  to  India 
rates. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  cotton  or  wheat  should  be  neglected,  or  sub- 
stituted abruptly  by  other  crops.  All  of  the  former  that  the  world  re- 
quires should  be  furnished,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  largely  by  this 
country,  but  the  most  of  it  should  and  will  be  manufactured  here, 
very  largely  on  the  borders  of  the  cotton-fields.  But  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  cotton  per  head  will  make  no 
community  rich ;  it  is  not  less  cotton  that  is  wanted,  but  more  of  some- 
thing else.  The  wheat  specialist  is  still  less  excusable  for  neglecting 
other  farm  products.  We  have  an  advantage  of  the  world  in  cotton 
production,  in  soil  and  climate  especially  suited  to  its  growth ;  we  have 
none  over  many  other  countries  in  wheat  production,  except  in  agricnlt- 
lural  implements.  The  crudest  of  agricidtnre  produces  as  much  p^ 
acre,  the  most  skilled  twice  as  much.  The  cheax>est  of  labor  competes 
in  its  production,  and  our  acceptance  of  the  competition  is  a  confession 
that  we  lack  the  enterprise  or  the  skill  to  produce  what  we  need  more 
and  buy  at  higher  cost.  Yet  we  should  rearrange  our  crop  areas  slowly 
and  judiciously,  producing  all  the  wheat  required  for  home  eonsomp- 
tion.  some  to  give  to  starving  foreign  iieoples  in  an  emergency,  and  a 
small  surplus  for  sale  whenever  something  more  than  starvation  prices 
are  offered  for  it.  Half  the  present  area  in  wheat  should  produce  sdl 
the  present  product;  when,  with  rotation  and  intensive  culturei  an 
equal  or  greater  value  would  result,  from  the  superior  cultivation  of 
oUier  crops  in  the  remaining  half,  and  the  net  profit  might  be  fourfold 
the  present  gain.  It  is  a  more  profitable  distribution  of  crops  that  is 
wanted  5  it  is  greater  variety,  larger  aggregate  quantity,  greater  indi- 
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vidual  and  far  greater  total  valae,  and  better  returns  for  the  farmer's 
labor  that  are  desired ;  more  home  consumption^  and  export  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  home  table. 

The  inevitable  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  American  agricult- 
ure can  prosper  only  with  an  American  policy,  Which  shall  produce  its 
own  supplies,  feed  its  own  people,  and  enlarge  the  proi)ortion  of  its 
workers  who  are  outside  of  agriculture  and  dependent  upon  it  for  food 
and  material  for  fabrication.  It  teaches  that,  instead  of  overproduction, 
we  have  consumed  more  than  has  been  produced  in  value  but  not  in 
quantity,  excepting  the  lowest  prices  of  the  world  for  two  or  three  pro- 
ducts of  overproduction  and  paying  high  rates  for  products  not  pro- 
duced in  sufGicient  quantity.  The  more  we  buy  abroad  the  less  of  man- 
ufactured products  we  produce  at  home,  while  farmers  increase  and 
farm  products  cheapen  from  decline  of  home  markets.  It  is  a  suicidal 
I)olicy  to  sell  and  export  the  soil  in  raw  products  of  agriculture. 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTS  OF  A0RICULTURE. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  only  a  fourth  of  the  present  population. 
The  wants  of  the  larger  number  are  now  more  liberally  supplied  than 
ever  were  the  limited  requirements  of  a  more  primitive  mode  of  living. 
The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  appliances  has  enlarged  and 
cheapened  production ;  and  the  surplus,  which  is  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  not  only  four  times  as  much  as  in  1830,  but  is  thirteen  times  as 
much.  The  agricultural  exports  of  1883  were  019,269,449,  and  the  aver- 
age has  been  about  that  figure  for  five  years  past. 

Kot  only  has  there  been  a  vast  increase,  but  the  history  of  this  prog- 
ress afibrds  a  lesson  in  industrial  economy  which  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  overlook.  It  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  necessity  of  the  great- 
est possible  diversity  in  rural  industry. 

Fifty  years  ago  unmanufactured  cotton  comprised  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of .  our  exi)orts,  and  breadstuffe  and  animals  and  their 
products,  counted  together,  brought  only  a  third  as  much.  Now, 
while  the  exi)orts  of  cotton  in  1883  were  worth  nine  times  as  much  as 
in  1825-'30,  the  values  of  animal  products  and  breadstuffs  are  thirty 
times  as  much  as  tlie  surplus  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  rapidity 
of  the  increase  has  therefore  been  fully  three  times  as  great  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton.  The  early  prominence  of  cotton  in  our  exports  was 
phenomenal.  In  ten  States  extension  of  this  one  industry  became  an 
absorbing  passion,  dominating  agriculture,  society,  and  politics.  All 
other  agriculture  was  dwarfed  in  this  section.  With  millions  of  acres 
of  wasted  pasturage,  almost  no  wool  was  grown  or  manufactured,  and 
clothing  was  bought  on  credit  at  enormous  prices.  With  millions  of 
acres  in  forests,  wash-tubs  and  ax-helves  were  brought  a  thoiisand  miles; 
a  mill-log  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  buy  a  hammer-handle.  The  cul- 
tivator employed  his  horses  and  mules  during  the  8i)ring  and  summer 
in  killing  grass,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  alteniately  in  hauling  out 
cotton  and  bringing  in  hay  that  hail  floated  down  the  great  river  from 
the  West.  Hogs  grew  wild  and  multiplied  in  the  swamps,  while  the 
thrifty  merchant  got  50  per  cent,  profit  on  Western  bacon. 

It  became  a  clierishod  theory  in  political  economy  that  the  South 
should  produce  cotton,  the  West  hogs,  and  the  East  "  notions,''  and 
everything  else  should  be  brought  5,000  miles — ^from  Europe.  This 
continued  until  there  was  little  produced  but  cotton,  and  much  of  that 
was  mortgaged  a  year  in  advance  to  procure  the  necessaiies  of  life. 

The  following  table,  from  official  records  of  exports,  presents  the  prog- 
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ress  of  exportation  and  illustrates  the  rapidity  of  increase  in  volume  and 
the  wonderful  change  in  the  character  of  the  export  trade : 

Comjyarison  of  cotton  exports  with  those  of  breadstuffa  avd  animal  jyroducis. 


Ymts. 


1830*.. 
1840*  .. 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
187i... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 


Cotton, 

UDtuauiifnc- 

tared. 


I 


I 


,^-'T,ro.d,.uff.    J^« 


$29, 674, 883 
63, 870, 307 
71, 084, 610 
101,  806,  555 
227, 027, 624 
218, 327, 100 
180, 684,  595 
227.243,069 
211,223,580 
190, 638,  625 
10-J,  050, 262 
171.118,508 
180,031,484 
in-'.304.'riO 
21l,535.1iu5 
247,605,746 
190,812,644 
247,  328. 721 


61.7 
60.0 
GG.3 
74.8 
62.9 
59.  3 
49.0 
50.8 
42.1 
44.3 
42.2 
37.2 
33.6 
29. 7 
30.8 
33.9 
36.2 
39.9 


$7,071,707 
13,  535, 026 
13,  066, 509 
24, 422,  310 
72,  -JSO,  93^ 
7!»,  :t81. 187 
84,  586, 273 
98, 743, 151 
161, 198,  864 
111,458,065 
131, 181, 555 
117, 806, 476 
181,777.841 
210,355,528 
288,  036, 835 
270,332,519 
182,  670,  528 
208,  040, 850 


14.7 
14.6 
12.0 
9.5 
20.0 
21.5 
22.  9 
22. 1 
32!  2 
25.9 
28.8 
25.6 
33.9 
38.5 
42.0 
37.0 
33.1 
33.6 


Aniniain  and 

their 

prodncte. 


$2,533,318 
3,065,719 
10, 667, 438 
20, 402.  812 
33, 049, 268 
42.172.061 
68.  678,  J  44 
89, 605, 570 
90, 560, 332 
£1,555,115 
98, 434, 230 
125,  079,  800 
134, 080.  874 
134,  779,  947 
150,533,442 
175, 584,  760 
114,  ^-S-l  940 
12J.:.i;!.  053 


Per  ! 


Total 


Per 


export«  of  I  J.„. 
agriculture.     ^'•"^ 


I 


5.3 : 

3.3 

9.8  ; 

ao 

9.2  ' 
11.4  I 
18.6  I 
20.1 
18.1 
21.8 
21.6 
27.3 
25.0 
24.7 
21.9 
24.0 
24.3 
19.8 


$JS,00.-,  IM 
9_'.  548. 067 
108.005,713 
2.'»0. 560.  972 
.361.188.483 
30^.466.011 
368, 796, 625 
446, 000. 004 
501, 371, 501 
43«),  306, 670 
4.''>(i,  113, 515 
459.  734, 148 
5:5' i.  192, 873 
540,476,703 
6^i.\  961,  001 
7:{.),  394, 913 
55-2, 219,  819 
619,260,440 


8?.  IK 
82. 1« 
80.51 
81.14 
79.84 
77.07 
77.41 
77.69 
79.16 
76.95 
76.67 
72.63 
T7.07 
7a  12 
83.25 
82.03 
75. 31 
77.00 


Total 
docuMtie 
exporto. 


^v,  ^'24.  »TS 

Jli,C!6ir  5«1 

13<90u.»O 

31d.2l2.453 

I  455. 208,  Ml 

I  478.115.29: 

476,d.fTg 

I  575.227,»17 

1  603,33«.3S8 

I  569,237,S3V 

5H  917, 715 

.  632,O&0.e64 

695. 749.999 

699. 538. 742 

823.d46.3S3 

883, 023^  M7 

733,238.733 

804,233.633 


*  Year  ended  September  30.. 

From  1861  to  1866  breadstufls  realized  more  than  cotton,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

In  1878  the  value  of  breadstuffa  alone  exceeded  that  of  cotton.  The 
kingly  plant  had  been  distanced  for  the  first  time  in  a  fair  race.  The 
wants  of  the  stomach  were  greater  than  those  of  the  back.  In  the  three 
following  years  similar  superiority  in  the  exports  occurred.  The  bad 
harvests  of  1881,  reducing  products  and  raising  prices  temporarily, 
changed  the  relative  values  of  these  classes  of  exports  for  two  years 
past.  So  we  may  say  that  while  cotton  brought  four  times  as  much 
foreign  exchange  as  was  obtained  from  grain  fifty  years  ago,  grain  is 
now  a  more  potent  fa^ctor  in  our  foreign  trade  than  cotton,  and  has  been 
worth  more  in  exchanges  for  the  past  seven  years ;  that  is,  the  exports 
of  breadstuffs  have  averaged  $208,431,511  per  annum  since  1876,  and  of 
cotton  $202,832,465.  Thus  either  cotton  or  bread  8e])arately  represent 
more  than  four  times  the  aggregate  values  of  all  agricultural  exi)orts 
prior  to  1830. 

This  comparison,  so  favorable  to  cereals,  is  no  disparagement  to  cot- 
ton, the  product  of  an  industry  which  cannot  be  extended  more  rapidly 
except  by  a  loss  in  value.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  disa^- 
trous  results,  an  increase  of  over  a  million  bales  in  a  single  year  having 
reduced  the  value  of  the  crop  845,000,000.  The  extension  can  be  profit- 
ably made  only  by  keeping  pace  with  the  gradually  increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  world. 

Up  to  1860  cotton  far  suri)assed  in  export  values  both  bread  and  meat 
protlucts,  either  taken  sepjirately  or  together,  and  in  no  year  did  the 
sum  of  the  latter  equal  the  value  of  the  former.  But  the  experience  of 
the  four  years  following,  when  the  absence  from  rural  and  other  indus- 
tries of  ono  to  two  million  men,  and  the  necessity  for  ample  supplies  of 
bread  and  meat,  for  soldier  and  civilian,  stimulated  the  invention  and 
energy  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  and  furnished  abun- 
dant supplies,  not  only  for  csimp  and  farm  and  city  market^  but  for  ex- 
portation ;  so  that  in  four  years  of  war  and  waste  there  was  exported  a 
value  of  $21)1,074,078  in  breadstufis,  and  $228,012,232  in  animals  and 
their  products,  a  surplus  of  bread  and  meat  of  about  $130,000,000  per 
annum,  a  sum  greater  than  any  annual  exports  of  cotton  up  to  1856. 
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What  cares  a  country  of  such  resources  of  soil  and  labor  for  a  single 
article  of  export,  however  kingly,  which  can  recoup  its  loss  in  such  a 
manner  in  jsk  single  decaile?  During  this  period  the  total  export  of  cot- 
ton, officially  reported  by  its  customs  officers,  was  but  $24,564,772. 

Here  was  vantage  gained  which  could  not  be  lost,  and  we  find  that 
in  the  eighteen  subsequent  years  the  exports  of  cotton  have  aggregated 
83,665,940,553,  while  the  exports  ot  grain  and  animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts—'^ bread  and  meat"— make  together  a  total  of  $4,010,418,722. 

The  following  statement — first,  of  the  exports  of  four  years,  audi  after- 
wards in  two  periods  of  seven  years  each — ^illustrates  the  cumulative 
force  of  the  foreign  movement  of  grain  and  provisions,  which  is  the 
most  remarkable  ever  presented  in  the  world's  history: 


Tears. 

Cotton. 

BreadBtnA. 

Animal 
prodaots. 

1805-'G0 

798,309,431 
1,447.803,804 
1, 419, 827, 258 

205,225,449 

738,800,228 

1,450,020,577 

115, 820, 432 
514, 055, 620 

1870-76 

1877-83 

977,496,416 

ToUl 

3, 665, 940, 553 

2,403.046,254 

1.607,372,468 

» 

Taking  the  values  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1861,  that  of  the  eatables 
exceeds  th  e  value  of  cotton  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Cotton  may 
still  be  princely,  but  the  realm  of  bread  and  meat  is  kinglier  still. 

Tbe  lesson  which  these  facts  teach  is  unmistakable.  All  natural  re- 
sources should  be  utilized — the  glassy  glade  for  the  dairy,  the  hill  crest 
and  slope  for  fruit,  the  bottom  lands  for  com,  tillable  uplands  for  va- 
rious crops  in  rotation,  and  no  great  district  should  be  restricted  .to  one 
produet,  wLether  cotton  or  wheat  Such  restriction  will  in  one  genera- 
tion lead  to  poverty  of  laud  and  people.  All  natural  resources  should 
l>e  realized — the  underlying  ore,  tbe  coal,  lime,  kaolin,  building  stone, 
salt  springs — beneath  the  soil  as  well  as  the  soil  itself.  This  use  of 
nature,  so  varied  and  comprehensive,  can  alone  secure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion and  productiveness  of  labor,  and  the  highest  averaged  wealth  and 
culture. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  OF  1883-'84. 


Statement  of  the  ejciwris  of  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 1884. 


Prodncts. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Animals : 

Cattle namber. 

lIofTM do... 

Horses • do... 

Males do... 

Sliecp do... 

All  other,  and  fowls 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  honi  tips,  strips,  and  vaAte 

Cosing  for  sausages. 


Esgs .....••... dozen. 

Glue pounds. 

Grease,  frrease  scraps,  nnd  nil  soap  stock 

U sir,  and  man iil'act nre^  of. ^ 

Hides  and  i>klns  other  tjiuu  furs 

Oils: 

Liird gallons. 

Oth«»r  animal do... 

ProTisiont  (ooraprisin?  meat  and  dairy  products) : 
Beef  products — 

Ue»'f.  canned 

Uuff,  fresh pounds. 

Hoof,  salted  or  pickled do... 

Beef,  other  cu red do... 

Tallow do... 


100, 518 

4«,382 

2,721 

3,742 

273,874 


205,484 
222,318 


712,696 
160,486 


120, 784, 064 

42,370,011 

641,103 

63,091,103 


117,855.496 
627,480 
424,317 
400.809 
850,146 
45,282 
190,242 
499,134 
62,750 
36.386 
715,650 
640.930 
1,304,329 

604,218 
150,118 

3, 178, 707 

11, 087.  art  I 

3. 202,  27  J 

67.758 

4,793,875 
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Statement  of  ihe  exports  of  the  aoHouliural  produete  of  the  United  States,  ^. — Continued. 


Prodaotfl. 


Quantity. 


TaliM. 


ProrisioKui  (coioprising  meat  and  dairy  prodaot8)~Continned. 

Mutton , ponnds.. 

01«omargarine— 

Imitation  butter do..., 

The  oil do.... 

Pork  products- 
Bacon do... 

Hams do — 

Pork,  fresh do..., 

Porkf  salted  or  cored do.... 

Lud do — 

Poultry  and  game 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairy  products- 
Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do — 

Milk 

Wax,  bees' ]»ouuds. 

Wool,  raw do... 

Total  value  of  animals  and  animal  products 

Breadstuffs: 

Barlev bushels.. 

Breaa  and  biscuit pounds. 

Tndian  com bushels. 

IndiaU'Com  meal barrehi.. 

Oats bushels.. 

Oatmeal pounds.. 

Rye! bushola., 

Rye  flour barrels.. 

Wheat bushels.. 

Wheat  flour barrels. 

All  other  breadstuff's 

Rice  ...••• barrels. 

Total  value  of  breadstu£fo,  6co 

Cotton,  raw : 

Sea  Island pounds. 

Other  unmanufactured , do... 

Total  value  raw  cotton • 

Miscellaneous : 

Broom-oom 

Fruits: 

Apples,  dried pounds. 

Apples,  green  or  rip« barrels. 

Fiiiits,  preser^'ed— 

Canned •. 

Other w 

All  other  green,  ripe  or  dried 


1,537,682 
37,785,159 

341. 570. 410 

47,  Old,  958 

185, 417 

«0, 363. 313 

265.094,719 


20.627.374 
112, 869, 575 


51. 748 
10.393 


$282,687 

171,119 
4.671,243 

33«797.430 

5.887.4IS 

12.067 

4.74^658 

£>.806i.tS3 

34.  at 

609. 4tt 

3,730.771 

11.6S3.71J 

:903.OOH 

16,043 

3,073 


724,955 

17,580,740 

45.247.490 

252, 779 

1, 760, 376 

27, 2.=i4;,  427 

6,220.206 

4.564 

70, 849, 013 

9.152,260 


163. 510 


138,779.207 


408.638 

847.  f71 

77.64K,ll4 

818, 7» 

700,694 

771.471 

4,323.105 

18.876 

75.036.678 

51,130.«l6 

84^119 

9,870 


162.554,565 


3,508,666 
1,858,973.604 


5.558,746 
105,400 


tons.. 


Hay. 
Honey. 

Hops • pounds. 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meal do — 

Oils: 

Cottonseed - gallons. 

LinseiMl do . . . 

( ) t he r  vogiitnble 

Sec  Is : 

( "lover  -. pounds . 

Cotton do... 

Timothy , do... 

All  other 

Sugar  and  inolaRtnen : 

Molaaspxj  and  sirup gallons. 

Sugar,  brown liounds. 

Tol»acro: 

Lent poiindN . 

SleiiiH  and  triinmings do... 

VegPtaliU'S: 

Onions bnsliel. 

PoaK  ;uh1  l»e:uis .• do... 


16.908 


13, 516,  C43 
624,847,331 

3. 605. 946 
72,221 


27, 404, 737 
5, 674, 560 
6,830,394 


rotate. 


.do 


V»  ut?ijblt's,  caunod 

All  «it her,  iucludiDg  ]>icklos 

Wine: 

In  botllo<4 do/en. 

Not  in  hotth-s gallons. 

AH  other  agricultural  products 


5.906,005 
;  202,079 

192. 130, 820 
I  16.026,867 

I  C9,4M 

201.106 
534,613 


1.160.673 
195,854,*;i 


197. 015. 204 


5,463 
8::,  951 


Total  value  of  misoellaneous  products. 


163,441 

394.350 
422,447 

495.143 

53.361 

381, 117 

309. 7i» 

68.764 

3.265,211 

7. 115^  153 

1,570^871 
47.098 
37.045 

2,730,815 

65.073 

370,411 

311.084 

£98,966 
14,6K> 

17,405.234 
360,526 

50.682 
400.074 
374.588 
155,365 
114,470 

28.923 

65.  .too 

277.7r,2 


37.966.322 
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Animals  and  animal  phidacts $138,779,207 

Breadstufta,  &c , 163,564,585 

Cotton,  raw 197,015^204 

MUcellaneous  produota 37,960,322 

Total agricnltural exports 536,315,318 

Total  exports 724,964,852 

Percent,  of  agricultural  matter 74.0 

ONTARIO  STATISTICS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Mr.  A. 
Blue,  reports  on  the  1st  of  August  continued  improvement  of  t^e  winter- 
wheat  crop,  which  in  May  was  thought  to  be  nearly  ruined,  audits  har- 
vesting in  good  condition,  plump,  hard,  and  bright. 

Equally  favorable  report  is  made  of  the  spring  wheat,  except  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  counties.  The  estimated  area  and  product 
are  compared  with  estimates  of  last  year.  ' 


Description. 


1884. 


1888. 


FaU  wheat... 
Spring  wheat. 

Total.*. 


AereM, 
864,551 
722,410 


1, 586. 961 


BtuheU.    I      Aerei.         BuMhda. 
18,479,207       1,096,206       11,644,005 
13.251,137  j        580,410        9,726,063 


31,730,34i|    1,082,616 


21,370,068 


In  some  parts  of  the  province  barley  was  short,  both  in  straw  and 
head,  in  consequence  of  drought,  but  the  berry  was  plump  and  heavy. 
Some  samples  are  discolored  by  showery  weather  during  harvest.  The 
oats  crop  promised  to  be  satisfactory,  though  not  equal  to  the  excellent 
crops  of  last  year.  Rye  was  nearly  all  han^ested  and  the  ci'op  was  gen- 
erally good.  Com  was  unpromising,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
province  where  it  is  most  largely  grown.  With  favorable  conditions 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  pea  crop  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  reaped  in  the  province,  and  beans  also  promise  well.  Con- 
dition of  potatoes  is  above  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality,  except 
in  Bruce  County  and  portions  of  a  few  other  counties. 

The  hay  and  clover  crops,  which  early  in  the  season  promised  to  be 
very  heavy,  were  somewhat  impaired  by  frost  at  the  end  of  May  and  by 
drought  in  June;  but  they  are  pronounced  a  fair  average  in  quantity, 
wliile  the  quality  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Small  fruits  are  generally  abundant,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  wild 
iruits,  but  most  others  suffered  so  seriously  from  the  frost  in  the  last 
days  of  May  that  the  crop  which  had  promised  to  be  extraordinarily 
large  will  hardly  reach  a  low  average,  except  along  the  westerly  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  or  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Saint  Clair  and  the  Detroit  River.  Of  apples — the  staple  fruit — 
there  is  hardly  half  a  crop,  except  in  the  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Huron, 
and  G^eorgian  Bay  counties,  and  in  Oxford,  Brant,  Perth,  and  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Pasture  land  was  in  fine  condition  early  in  the  summer,  and  suffered 
from  drought  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  but  was  not  so  se- 
verely parched  as  to  prevent  a  prompt  recuperation  under  the  influence 
,  of  the  rains  of  July. 

Live  stock  in  general  is  described  as  in  good  health  and  condition. 
33  A— ^84 
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An  unusually  large  quantity  of  dairy  produce  of  superior  quality  is 
generally  reported. 

Wages  in  haying  aiid  harvest  were  decidedly  lower  than  la«t  year. 
Tbe  slow  ripening  of  the  crops  this  season  enabled  the  fanners  to  ex- 
tend the  harvest  thraugh  a  longer  period,  and  this,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  many  self  binding  reapers,  reduced  the  demand  for  har- 
vest hands.  In  West^Tn  and  Central  Ontario  the  average  wages  were 
about  $1.25  a  day,  or  (for  short  engagements  during  the  harvest)  $25  to 
f  30  a  month,  with  boanl.  For  the  eastern  end  of  the  province  the  rates? 
were  considerably  lower,  the  average  day- wages  being  stated  at  $1,  and 
the  wages  per  month,  with  board,  at  $18  to  $25.  By  the  year,  wages  are 
*1G7  this  year;  last  year,  $173;  if  not  boartled,  $257,  instead  of  $20* 
last  year. 

The  following  tables  present  the  estimate  of  two  years  for  the  cereals 
and  leguminous  crops : 


Crop. 


1884. 


1863. 


Fall  wlieat... 
Spring;  wheat 

Barley 

OaU 

Ky© 

Veaa 

('oru 

Buckwheat.. 
Beaus  


Acres. 
864,551 
722,410 
701,435 
1,485,620 
104, 141 
570, 028 
174,834 
65.021 


18, 476, 207 
13,251,137 
17,860,777 
53, 195, 805 
1,621,667 
13.263,086 


I 


552,953 


Acrts. 

1, 006, 206 

586,410 

757, 156 

1, 418. 309 

188.  Ill 

642,771 

214,237 

67,803 

25,907 


BuahOt. 
11.644.005 

0,7M^tB3 
18.414,337 
54,573,009 

3, 612, 2*9 
10,673,73 


Other  crops  are  thus  estimated  for  1883  and  1884 : 


DeacriptioD. 


168A. 


Hay  and  clover 

Do 

Potatoes 

Mangel-wurzel 

Carrotii 

Turnips 

Tasture 

Butter 

Working  horses 

Breeding  mares 

Unbroken  horses 

Working  oxen 

M  ileh  cows 

Store  cattle  over  two  years . 

Toung  and  other  cattle 

Coarse-wooled  sheep 

yine-wooled  sheep 

Pigs  over  one  year 

Pigg  under  one  year 

Turkeys 

Oceso 

Other  fowls 

Coarstiwool 

Flue  wool 


.acres. 
. .  .tons . 
..acres. 
..do... 


do. 

do... 

do... 

..pounds, 
.number. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.do. 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.pounds. 


2,103,909 
3,044.912 
168.  DtB 
18.311 
10.080 
104.108 
2,794,996 


303.474 

03.910 

138,509 

16,793 

710. 519 

384.453 

818,905 

1,500,604 

300,129 

257,711 

6.%,  447 

445,532 

040,130 

6. 251. 044 

6,597.043 

921,279 


2.8501,909 

4.115.525 

1«,833 

17,219 

11,?70 

90. 4» 


32.844,200 

349.553 

87.380 

123.301 

17,071 

990,437 

S21.4TI 

780^075 

1.023,173 

245,996 
000.731 
395.  C35 
401.003 
6. 000. 616 
9,829.663 
778, 7S5 
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Spring  wheat, 
winter  mheat. 


Berkj.. 
Oatt. 


bajilielM. 

do  .. 

do... 

*\o... 

ThmHa  httms do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Cwv .^« do  .. 

PoSatoM «lo 

Tnmipa a 'U*  - 

OUMrraotii. do  ., 

Graaa  aad  dover  8wd •• — do.., 

Seed do... 

Applea do.. 

Other  fraita do.. 

Grapes pounds. 

Hone-iiMide  hatter do... 

H<NiM>]aade  checM *.. do... 

T)mx  and  hemp do... 

Tobacco « do... 

Ii<*w ^«  - 

UapleaHjctr *l<>-- 

Hi^ teas. 


MC,200,a 

28,168, 
««. 

2.071, 
2,189, 
14,181, 

500, 


ei5 


353 
780 

484 
908 
900 
992 


28,212.7M 

£,600. 088 

4S,e2\768 

1.03i,583 

12,351,877 

3,648,450 

2,624,100 

38,034,877 

2.803,353 

3.<H)I,209 

132,623 


J 


168,484 
4.335 


t.628, 


307  : 
«3i 


51.564.888 
4,601,965 


1.210, 

200. 

0.937. 


5.^3 
262 
276 

236| 


300.439 
"i246.»6*| 


510,623,851 

^6,360.408 

11. 672. 479 

46.618,030 

1,064.368 

10, 127, 687 

3,801,503 

3,806.341 

50,705.918 

24.734.834 

3,856,261 

860.468 

118,044 

6,366.«1«» 

358.  «3 

1,126,403 

75,172,633 

6,144^397 

2.612,046 

1,506^083 

1.711.780 

17,276.054 

3.886,900 


12,102,817 

20.247,452 

16»644.i68 

70^438.131 

8, 607.  ISO 

13,749.662 

4.901.147 

0,625,143 

55,268,237 

39,000^004 

Ok  108, 330 

894,817 

108.094 

18»377,656 

841,310 

3, 800;  606 

10^646,160 

^104,906 

^066^353 

3,637,962 

905,207 

20,560,040 

5.065^810 


yoTB.~-Tbe  re4iirM  of  1671  and  IMl  are  for  the  Prorincea  of  Ontario,  Qoeheo,  New  Bnuawiok, 
NoTa  Scotia,  and  PriBoe  Bdward  lalaad,  and  those  of  1851  for  the  first  four  provinces  only. 

AGEIOULTUItAL  STATISTICS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Area  mnitr  crop9  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Great  Britein. 


Ireland. 


Cropst  4te. 


1884. 


Total  area  under  crops. 

AVheat ~2^677,034v 

Barley i  2.168.8») 

Oafa ;  2,915,563 

Kye ,  47,040 

Beana !  446,834 

P*as I  229,645 


1883.       i        1884. 


Aerei,  Acres.      I      Acres. 

32,465,861     32,385,085  <  15,242.837 


1883. 


Aersi. 
15,151.230 


:  United  Kingdom. 


1684. 


Acres. 

47,840,977 


2.613.162 

3,291.091 

2, 97.\  :wi 

50.768 

447, 9M 

339,439 


69,008  1  94,802  1 

167. 340  ,        184. 015  , 
,347.3»5  t    1,380.871  I 


Total  com  cn.p-» 8, 461, 73U  8. 618, 675 

Potatoes I  SkToIs"!  543.455 

Turnips  and  swi^s <  3.0t:7.6i0  '  3,028,926 

Mangold 327.364  329.937 

Carrots 13,5^7  |.%338 


Cnbbsge,  Slc. 
Vetcbcit.  4co  . 


•| 


146.946 
407,148 


Total  green  crops  . 


3.407.703 


146,103 
392,831 


3, 454. 579 


4,381.404       4.395.922 


Clover  sud  );nifveH 

Pemiauent  iMsture 15,390.  b'.n»  15,065.373 

FhMC ,           3,247  4,317 

Hops !          69,256  68.016 

Bsrefhllow 740,099  778,208 


Total  acrea^Ee ,  20. 403, 428     JO.  311, 831 


.152 

7,756 

973 


7.250 
10,260 
907 


1,599,639      1.678.136 


798.942 
3M,031  I 
•34.513  ' 
13.189 
45.346 
35.443 


806,664 
306,707 
'37.908 
13,436 
41,480 
33.089 


1.331.413  '    1.330.353 


3.750.688 

3.346.041 

4.376,806 

54.204 

454.030 

380,000 


10,113.004 


1,373,835 

3,312.577 

308.061 

17.063 

103,307 

444.968 


4.738,800 


1.962,730       1.931.1011    6,392,403 

10, 346, 308     10, 191. 118  :  35, 667. 306 

89.107  95.935'         01,444 

69,2S9 

23, 500  24. 608  773, 542 


12, 421, 795  ,  12. 242, 852     32, 998, 853 


1888. 


Acres. 
47.667,274 


3,718,383 

3,4aM37 

4,970,070 

60,003 

450,440 

340,601 


10.338^518 


1,350.726 

X  846. 316 

868,811 

17.184 

187.685 

429,812 


4.708,904 


6.371,790 

36.288.620 

100,363 

68,016 

803,235 


32,681.822 


*  Including  bcet>n>ol.     t  Including  parsnips.      ;  luclading  the  Isle  of  Han  and  Channel 
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Fann  animals  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Great  Britain. 

Iitiland. 

t  United  EiacdoBk 

DesoriptioD. 

1884.       '       1883. 

1884. 

1883.              1884. 

1683. 

Ho»©e: 

Used  in  agriculture 

Mares    and    unbroken 
hones ................ 

Nttniber. 
990,490 

423,887 

Number. 
995,073 

415  523 

Numbfr. 
I    480,846 

Number. 
478,912 

Number,      Numib0t. 
1,904,515        l,89e,7« 

Total  horses 

1.414,377 

1,410,590  |.     480.846 

478,912 

1,904,615  1      1,8H;T4S 

CatUe: 

Milohoows 

2,390.863 
8,878,278 

2,306,082 
3.656,697 

1,356,455 
2,755,812 

1,401,672 
2,684,349 

8,764,908 
6  657  859 

3,TH,5ai 

Other  cattle 

Total  cattle 

6, 269, 141 

6, 962, 779 

4,112,267 

4,096,021 

10.422,762      10. 097,  Ml 

Sheep: 

One  Tear  old ............ 

16,384,863 
9,683,491 

15. 948, 667 
9,110.604 

2,027,072 
1.216.500 

1,984,612 
1,234,486 

18,448,186 
10,928,601 

17. 998, 187 
10,381,3R 

Under  one  year  old 

Total  sheep ..>..•«.... 

26,068,354 

25,008.271 

3,243,672 

3,219,098 

29^876.787 

28,a47,Sa9 

2,584,391 

2,617.757 

1,306.195 

1,351,990 

3,906,206 

3, 961, 627 

Poultry:* 

Turkeys  .••>>••••••..... 

500,770 

888,313 

2,868,390 

12,303.539 

•••••• 

706,567 
1,883,518 
2,618,530 
7,637,438 

796.187 
2,052.372 
2,836,847 
7,697,024 

1,210.843 
2.788,337 
6.006,711 
19,943,958 

Geese... ........  ........ 

Bucks 

*■" 

Fowls 

Total  poultry ......... 

16,001,012 

12,746^048 

13,882,430 

28,944,349 

^With  the  exception  of  those  for  Ireland,  the  numbers  of  pigs  and  poultry  are  exolaaive  of  thoae  kspt 
in  towns,  and  by  cottagers  with  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
t  Including  the  Isle  of  Han  and  the  Channel  Islands. 


AUSTEALASIAN  STATISTICS. 

WHEAT,  1888-*84, 


Colony. 


Area  under  Gross  wheat 
wheat  yield. 


Ayerago 
per  acre. 


Populaitiop 
BecenWr 
81,1882. 


Victoria 

South  Australia.... 

New  Zealand 

New  Soath  Wales.. 
Tasmania .......... 

Western  Australia . 
Qaeensland 


Aeret. 
1, 084, 341 
1,846.175 
377.706 
200,000 
41,301 
22,718 
10,494 


Total  1883-'84  . 
Total  1882-'83  , 


3,672,735 
3,431,005 


Increase  1883-'84 . 


238,730 


£u«heU. 

15,064.438 

14. 049, 230 

9,827,136 

4,345,000 

732,718 

249,900 

145,752 


SuthOs, 
13.89 
7.88 
26.03 
14.98 
17.74 
ILOO 
1&89 


908,225 
298, 509 
517. 707 
817,468 
122,479 
30.786 
248,255 


45,014,174 
31, 763. 098 


12.26 
a35 


13, 251, 076 


8.01 


2,936,409 


OATS,  BABLBY, 

AND  POTATOES.  1883-'84. 

Colony. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Potatoea. 

Acres. 

Boshels. 

Acres. 

Bnidiels. 

Acres. 

Toaa. 

Victoria      . ••. 

188, 161 

5,491 

262, 954 

4,717.624 

80,467 

9.  231.  339 

46.832 
13.475 
32,907 
6,473 
8,205 
5,548 
241 

1,069,808 
187.806 
964,456 
133.050 
81,962 
88.768 
3.190 

40,195 
6,068 
21.102 
14,462 
9,601 
810 
5,468 

161, 068 

Sonth  Australia 

85i,5S7 

U8,19S 

New  Sonth  Wales* 

24.  81 S           017. 46."> 

23,  ICO           (•..•H.3.%4 

l/.m  :          'jn.Tlj 

rj.'»  1         1. 112 

48,461 

Tftsmania 

34, 509 

Western  AustraliA 

980 

Oiieonslnnd..... .......  ............ 

14. 2M 

Total 


.'0(J.  lo;  ;i:.,a0C.07fl       108,631  I    2,529,035         97,301         302,979 


•I'or  1S82. 
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EAILKOAD  AND  TELAGRAPH  MILEAGE. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  mileage  of  railways  and 
telegraph  lii^es  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  1883 : 


Colony. 

bailways. 

Telegraphs. 

AnfttnlMia: 

New  South  WftleB* 

MUeg. 

1,263 

1,562 

901 

05 

167 

1,389 

1,038 

9,013 

Victoria 

3,660 

Soath  Aastralia 

5,278 

Western  AiuBtnJift 

1,585 

TMoianiA a......... 

tl,278 

>r^w  74^iiikTi4 

4,974 

Queensland 

6,654 

Total  Afutndaaia 

6,510 

31.637 

IndiA 

;10,832 
178 
92 

§1.213 

8,805 
25 

1! 

21,740 

Ceyloii 

i;093 

Maoritliis 

NatAl 

C^^  of  €kx>d  Hope » 

4,031 

'^'•■pfii^^nfi of  Csnada ...a........  ^^  .^.      x  .  ....^. 

JtoDaiotb .    ' 

Trinidad '.V'l'l llll"liyil"".l 

British Goiana '..".'. 1,'.'".IV.  ...^  

•Fdrl882. 

t  And  45  miles  telephone. 


iMarchSl,  1884. 

§  ExdasiTeof  133  miles  private  line. 


PEODUCTION  OF  WINE  IN  FRANCE. 


Years. 

Area. 

Prodnotion. 

Import 

Export. 

1878 , 

Hectares. 
2,380,946 
2,446,862 
2,421,247 
2,369,834 
2, 346, 497 
2,295,980 
2,241,477 
2, 2(M,  459 
2,  699, 923 
2, 135,  349 
2, 121,  595 

Hectoliter*. 
35, 716,000 
63.146,000 
83,836,000 
41,847.000 
56, 405, 000 
48,720,000 
25, 770, 000 
29,007,000 
34,130,000 
30, 88H,  000 
44,  £7C,  000 

HectoUter$. 

654.000 

681.000 

292,000 

676,000 

707,000 

1,603,000 

2,038,000 

7.219.000 

7,839,000 

7,537,000 

8,980,000 

HectoUterg. 
3, 981, 000 

1874.„ _ 

1875 

3,232,000 
8,731,000 

1«7« ^ 

i«n 

1878 : 

3,331.000 
3.102,000 
2,796,000 

187© 

8.047,000 

1880 

2,488,000 

1881 

2,672.000 

Idas 

2,618,000 

1883 

2,547,000 

Average.. ...•.-...•••«•••••••.«••••••-«. ..••-• 

2,833,078 

45,010,000  1    3.556.000 

3,040,000 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  INDIA. 

The  increase  of  exports  from  India,  from  a  few  hundred  thousand 
bushels  per  annum,  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  to  37,148,543  bushels  in 
1881-'82,  and  39,127,977  bushels  of  CO  pounds  for  1883-^84  (year  ended 
March  31).  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  wheat-growing  countries. 
It  is  knowii  that  India  comes  near  to  France  and  Russia  in  the  volume 
of  wheat  production,  Oind  that  these  countries  have  only  one  outrank- 
ing competitor— the  United  States  of  America.  Conditions  have  not 
been  favorable  in  former  years  for  large  India  exports,  mainly  from 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  having  only  one  mile  of  railway  for 
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every  25,000  people,  while  this  couutry  has  a  mile  for  less  than  500  in- 
liabitauts.  The  careless  cleauiug  of  the  grain  aucl  the  mixiDg  of  the 
(liflferent  kinds,  diverse  in  quality,  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  price  too 
low  for  active  supply  for  exportation. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  India  railway  facilities,  and  the  bome 
government  is  asked  to  assist  in  the  extension.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of 
the  viceroy's  legislative  council,  laid  before  a  committee  c^  the  British 
Parliament,  iu  June  last,  a  plan  for  building  7,328  miles,  of  which  3,S9G 
are  deemed  indispensable  for  providing  relief  in  case  ot  threatened 
famine,  while  the  remaining  3,432  are  held  to  be  desirable  if  iitdiTid- 
uals  are  willing  to  build  with  the  aid  of  a  proffered  rig)it  of  way  and 
land  for  stations.  Five  years  are  allowed  for  the  compdetioQ  of  tibe  3JB96 
n&iles,  at  a  cost  of  £28,250^000,  requiring  an  expenditure  €ft  orer  Are 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  stated  before  the  committee,  that  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  and  investigations  in  India,  wheat  eoold  be 
^!Oduced,  with  hired  labor  under  good  supervision,  at  about  12^  a 
quarter,  or  1«.  6d.  (about  30^  cents)  i>er  imperial  bushel.  Theiz 
bushel  is  very  slightly  larger  than  our  Winchester  bushel.  BDd  de 
that  wheat  had  certainly  been  sold  at  pi*otit  at  109.  to  18s.  p^  < 
(48§  to  54^  cents  per  bushel). 

LAND  AREAS  OF  INDIA. 

The  following  tables  on  the  areas  of  the  different  presidencies  and 
provinces  of  British  India,  witli  the  area  of  cultivated,  culturable,  and 
unculturable  land,  and  the  area  under  the  principal  crops,  are  t^en 
ftom  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India, 
an  ofBicial  publication  for  which  these  tables,  ;vith  others  on  Indian 
agriculture,  were  condensed  from  the  administration  reports  and  land- 
revenue  returns  of  the  (Afferent  Indian  governments  and  administxa- 
tions.  The  tables  are  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  the  information 
tbey  contain  is  fhr  from  complete.  In  the  year  to  which  they  relate— 
the  official  year  1878-'70— the  total  area  under  British  admiiiistratioii 
in  India  was  about  904,000  square  miles,  while  the  native  states  cq«* 
prised  an  area  of  575,000,  making  a  total  of  1,479,000  smmre  miles.. 
The  sum  of  the  areas  given  in  the  column  on  the  areas  of  the  diffiuesl 
IH:efiidencies  and  provinces  in  the  table  immediately  below^  is  OT0JS3C 
square  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Bmiaii 
India,  and  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  \dible  country.  The 
portions  of  British  India  which  are  omitted  include  Bengal,  eeBprMng 
156,000  square  miles,  for  which  no  informatiim  of  the  kind  gtyen  b^ow 
is  collected.  In  the  case  of  Bombay,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  and 
Oudh,  the  figures  in  the  column  headed  "  Area  unculturable  ^  embrace 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  which  should  more  lyroperly  have  ap- 
l)eared  under  the  head  of  "  Cultivated  area.'^  The  reason  siven  for 
their  being  thus  misplaced  is  that,  being  wholly  or  partially  nee  ftom 
assessment  to  land  revenue,  no  information  was  received  asto  tiienr  eitf- 
tivation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  iu  large  part  they  were  redly 
cultivated.  With  these  explanations  the  first  of  the  tables  reftrred  to 
is  presented : 
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Tabic  shoiriug  the  arean  of  the  differ* nt  f^rcsidcHcita  and  provinces  of  Jiritish  India^  and 
the  nrtai*  of  cnltivati^t,  cHlturable,  and  unciilturahle  land,  <w  far  a$  could  he  ascertained^ 
for  the  official  year  lrf78-'79. 


Prcslilencj*  or  province. 


Total  area  of 

pncli  pn»«i- 

iI«iicyor]>rov- 

iiit'e,nM  j;iv»'n 

by  «urv«'vor 

ijcneral. 


Aron  ciilif- 
\atod. 


Wante  ltn«U. 


Area  cnltor- 
able. 


ArKk  nnrul- 
t  arable. 


TVngml* 

AftMin 

Xorthxveatem  Provinces. 

Onrth 

PiiiUab 

Central  Provinces 

ItritiBh  Bunnah 

IJerar 

AIy«»re 

MJulntn 

Ilombav 

Slnd..l 


S'luart  mUt$.  Hqumre  miles.  Jdtfuare  mile^.  Square  miU*. 


t*i,  7Tr> 

23, 2iifl 
107.  OW 

h7,  470 
17.711 
29,  cn.'j 

/  7:i.  «09 
4C,M9 


<i7.531 
U  38,070 
b  12.  KM) 

22,  WO 

4,078 

c  11. 1(52  ' 

r  7,903 

31,050 

6e3a,063  , 

4.183 


a  l«,S2n 
i:;.K{7 

«,  302 
341,700 

2r.,  7.  v. 

37, 47!) 
2.273 
u,10l< 

30,764 

4,022 

(t) 


rt6,472 

20,868 

4,024 

33,648 

34,613 

45.013 

4. 176 

16,  C2J 

0  24, 619 

34,534 

(t) 


Total  embraced  In  returns. 


670.536 


212. 3C2  I 


I 


182,060  , 


233,689 


*So  inrnrroation  for  tbii  priMlileney. 

\  No  information. 

a  Exclnaive  of  the  Garo  and  Noga  TTilis. 

h  Inc-lndes  aMessed  laodn  only :  lands  exempt  from  assessment  arc  inrladod  in  tlie  fourth  oolnmnof 
l^ffmre: 

<*In«  1im1«*«  f.illon    ti  '-••"•*.  and  meadow  lands. 

d  Kxrliisivo  of  ii)«-  M.Kii^M  district  and  of  the  area  of  the  Zemindary  or  permanently  settled  landa, 
compii.^liit;  "  i.  4iw  .sijimiv  miles. 

^laclutiiji  tiiliiii.:^bl»ond  pAxlure  lands  iuMaUbar,  whleh  cannot  beseponitely  stated. 

/Exeludins  the  district  of  Kanara  and  the  collectorate  of  Bombay. 

Table  ahoicin^  ike  ana  {actual  or  approximate)  under  different  er^ne  in  each  pre$idenqf  or 
prorincs  of  British  India^  for  the  jfear  187B-^79. 


PrestdrjM  y  or  pioviuce. 


Bengalt 

Assam 

North  wei»ttn»  Pmvincca. 

Ondh 

Punjab 

Central  Prorinco.i 

British  Burmali 

Berar 

Mysore 

Madras 

itombay 

Sind 


Total  culli. 
valid  area 
n**  ;;ivoHia 
Mcond  ool- 
nmnof pro- 
ceding  ta* 
bl6.* 


Acres. 


Rice. 


Acres. 


4,810.810 

2t,364,M>0 

8, 275, 2«»0 

2.1, 450, 84 ) 

14, 617,  (km 

.1. 18.V  920 

4, 143,  C80 

5, 0.'i7. 920 

19. 877,  127 

22. 433,  20K 

2, 678. 061 


3, 110, 137 

C) 
1.090,238 

623,063 

8.918,837 

2, 707. 75:» 

•   27,604 

643, 119 
6.905,804 
1,174.948 

626,  4h5 


'  Other  footl 

^*"»-        incuJrng   Sag"""'- 
pulses. 


Acres. 


Acres, 


21,675  ■ 
4.9:»,200  I 
1, 701. 143 
6, 000, 792 
3,143,302 
1.608  ' 
612, 2J6  I 
13,853 
17,090  I 
1,020, 179 
4^)7.  ?m 


Acres. 


378,511 
17, 308. 500 

5, 164,  762 
10. 438,  723 

5, 546, 447 
0,947  , 

2,807,343 

3, 26,'.,  099  , 
12. 696,  .''40  I 
13,224.066  < 

1,393.034  i 


Cotton. 


Acres. 


65,6*4 

«0,015 

O 

<:) 

140.0.13 

40,C8D 

412,  870 

7S.'..428 

93,927 

721,306 

4. 2C."» 

9,496 

120.031 

2,207.880 

1G.CU2 

21.  m3 

r.i»,  8,Ti 

1. 020.  r^i 

4o,.':i.'» 

1,37^622 

3,722 

50.  74.'. 

TotalCexcludlngBensal-      13.".,  913. 196     10,137,885     18,812,407,72,233,872 


957, 253         6, 296,  777 


•Tlie  fl^re*  Inr  Madrii^.  Itoniliay,  and  .Sind,  jrivm  (n  the  first  column  of  thin  table,  when  r«liire<l 
to  scjuare  mlloM  for  cumpansou  with  the  ci>rrespondiug  tlpires  In  the  second  eoinoin  of  the  pr«*\-edins 
one,  ditffr  sli^litly  from  the  latter;  bat  the  largt^^t  diflerern'o — that  In  the  case  of  Madras-^anioontd 
only  to  2  stiuarn  miles  and  7  acres. 

t'Xo  Information  respecting  this  province. 

•Not  separately  reported. 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  rrops  embraced  in  the  table  there  wore  oil  seeds  oeonpylnff  an  a^rgrc^ato 
area  of  5,148,400  acres ;  tibi*r-yirldloiz  phints,  other  than  cotton,  orrupyinir  283,833  acres ;  ImUka,  culti- 
rated  chleflj  in  Madras  and  the  Punjal*.  occnpyins  277,793  acres;  cofloe.'\nd  t«'a,  occnpying  387.568  tu-ren  ; 
tobacco,  oconpyiiuc  300,104  acres,  und  miAcellaneons  crops,  ajicrecaltng  3,187,209  arrf««.  Tolmero  ts 
very  generally  cnitivAtMl.  but  n»o*t  larjrelv  in  Madras  Punjab,  Bomliay.  ami  the  i-mtml  Previnces. 
Of  tlMsre* reported  as  occnpted  ^rith  coAhi*  nnd  res  all  bur  AtM>nt  4.<MX)scres  in  Mnlra>«  im>cciiiMr«l 
with  the  former,  the  bnlk  of  whi4*h  L«  grown  in  A6«ani.  MvMtrn,  and  Madras.  It  v  ill  be  reiiirBbert>il 
that  there  are  no  returns  for  Benj^al. 
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AREA  IN  WHEAT. 

A  recent  paper  publisUecl  by  the  Iiuliun  Government  giving  results 
of  an  investigation  made  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  makes  the  following  estimates: 

Acre*. 

Bencal  (lieliar) HoO,oed 

Nortuwestorn  Provinces  and  Ondh 6,200,000 

Pimiab 7.000,0O» 

Central  Proviiicitt 4,000,000 

Bombay 1,600,000 

Berar 700, «» 

BritiBhlndm  (e^^cluding  Madras^Bormab,  AKsnm,  Mysore,  and  Sind).  20. 350. 000 

Native  states :  Actm. 

Hyderabad ..! , 750,000 

Centrallndia  agency 2,500,000 

Rajpntana  a«:encv 2,500,000 

Baroda..-.7:...: ««,000 

Total  for  native  states .-.-    6, 838^000 

Total  for  India  (except  omitted  states  and  provinces) 26, 188,000 

The  provinces  of  British  India  omitted  from  the  above  statement  were 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  for  1878-'79  as  having  the  following 
areas  in  wheat: 

Assam. 21,675 

Briti^Barmah h^Or* 

Mysore 13,853 

Madras 17,090 

Sind 4a7,3» 

Total  for  omitted  provinces  of  British  India 481,  (S5 

PRODUCT  AND  YIELD. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  has  estimated  the  yield  per  average  acre  at  700 
pounds,  or  llj  bushels  of  60  pounds.  Others  make  a  lower  average  of 
yield.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  the  real  average  is  more 
than  11  bushels.  Dr.  Watson  estimated  the  product  of  wheat  grown 
under  Britisli  rule  at  240,000,000  to  280,000,000  bushels,  and  including 
the  nati\'e  states  in  the  Puigab,  Kajputaua,  JVlalwa,  Buiidelknnd,  ami 
Guzerat,  he  placed  India  above  France  and  Bussia,  and  next  to  the 
United  States,  in  wheat  production.  But  the  recent  investigation  alK)ve 
referred  to  does  not  sustain  these  high  estimates.  With  proper  reganl 
to  *•  the  widely  varying  skill,  energy,  and  resources  of  the  cultivator,'^ 
the  land  in  each  province  is  divideil  into  three  classes,  viz : 

Class  I,  embracing  lauils  of  average  go<Kl  «]uality,  manured  and  irri- 
gat(»d. 

Class  II,  embracing  lands  of  fairly  good  quality,  and  of  which  the 
cultivation  is  so  for  careful  that  it  includes  either  manuring  or  artificial 
watering. 

Class  III,  embracing  lands  of  an  inferior  quality  and  lands  which 
from  some  cause  or  other  are  inefficiently  or  carelessly  cultivate*!. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  on  land  of 
each  class  and  the  estimated  average  for  each  of  the  presidencies  and 
provinces  named,  the  average  having  been  estimated  in  each  case  with 
due  regard  to  the  estimated  proportion  between  the  difterent  classes  of 
land ; 
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ICslhnaicd  ifield  of  wheat  per  acre. 


521 


Provinces. 


Pu^iab bunhols.. 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Oailh «lo 

Bombay do..., 

Ontnl  Provinces do.... 

Berar do 


Class  I.       Class  II. 


Class  in. 


11 
15 
10 
10  I 
8  I 


Average. 


10 
13 
9 
8 
7 


The  highest  provincial  average  is  assigned  to  tlie  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Oudh,  where  '^  a  greater  area  of  land  is  believed  to  fall  into 
the  first  category  than  in  even  the  fertile  plains  and  river  valleys  of 
the  Punjab."  In  the  Central  Provincei^  the  physical  conditions  are 
Jiighly  favorable,  but  the  coltivation  is  inferior.  "In  Berar  the  best 
land  is  given  up  to  cotton,  and  wheat  is  a  secondary  crop,  to  which  com- 
paratively little  labor  or  care  is  given.  In  Bombay  tne  yield  of  the 
richest  Isolds  in  Guzerat  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  India,  but  in  th,e 
Deccan  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poor  land,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
average  outrun  of  the  presidency.'' 

The  estimate  of  total  production  based  upon  the  areas  and  average 
yields  above  given  is  ^between  5,500,000  and  6,000,000  tons  for  British 
India,  and  1.250,000  tons  for  the  native  states,  making  a  total  of  be- 
tween 6,750,000  and  7,250,000  tons  for  all  India;  or,  taking  the  lower 
figure,  252,000,000  bushels  of  60  pounds  to  the  bushel."  The  distribu- 
tion  of  this  total  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows : 

Bosbels  of  60  pounds. 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh 80,600,«00 

Puijab - 70,000,000 

Central  Ptovinoes 32,000,000 

Bombay : 14,400,000 

Berar I...  4,900,000 

Other  British  provinces 3,433,334 

Total  for  British  India 205, 333,334 

Nativestates ^ • 46,666,666 

Total  for  all  India 252,000,000 

Of  this  total  it  is  roughly  estimated  in  the  document  from  which  the 
above  estimates  are  taken  that  about  one-fourth  may  be  available  for 
export. 

PROBABLE  EXTENSION  OF  WHEAT  OULTUBE. 

The  lands  of  British  India,  now  lying  waste,  but  assumed  to  be  cnlt^ 
urable,  are  reported  as  182,069  square  miles  in  the  preceding  table;  and 
of  this  area  only  83,600  are  found  in  wheat-growing  provinces,  mostly 
in  the  Puigab,  Oudh,  Northwestern,  and  Central  Provinces.  Should 
this  area  come  into  cultivation  in  the  proportion  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  crops,  it  would  add  about  twelve  million  acres,  or  a  breadth 
somewhat  l^ger  than  our  own  luring  wheat  area  of  the  Northwest.  Of 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  larger  proportion  to  wheat.  In  a 
countiy  so  conservative  as  India,  so  slow  in  industrial  progress,  the 
requisite  changes  to  produce  such  results,  the  improvement  of  imple- 
raenta  of  cultivation,  selection  of  seed,  care  in  preparing  for  market,  and 
the  extension  of  railway  facilities,  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  very 
rapidly. 

The  country  roads  and  bridges  are  poor,  and  the  railroad  mileage  in 
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March,  1883,  was  only  10,251  miles  open  for  traffic,  which  is  lees  than 
the  coustructiou  of  a  single  year  in  the  United  Sts^ies. 

One  ]K)int  in  the  India  question  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  recent 
increase  in  exportation  is  largely  due  to  recent  extensions  of  the  railway 
system,  and  an  enlargement  of  these  facilities  would  render  possible  tkt^ 
receipt  of  much  larger  export  supplies.  In  this  connecdoa  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  wheat  is  not  the  food  grain  of  the  India  population^  and^ 
tlierefore,  the  proportion  available  for  export  can  be  largely  increased 
unda*  the  stimulus  of  high  prices.  Should  railway  charges  be  reduced, 
a  similar  result  would  follow.    The  following  rates  are  quoted : 

JUtapertos. 

Delhi  to  Howmh  on  tb«  £aat  ludift  Railwsj,  954milea t?  61 

Lahore  to  Knnr»cbee,  881  nril^ 8  97 

Delhi  ta  Bombay,  ovet  the  Ri^DHtana  RMlway,  889  miles 9  11 

Jnbbulpoi'e  to  Bombay,  616  miles •    7  23 

As  compared  with  these  rates,  the  average  all-rail  rate  firom  Chicai^ 
to  If  ew  York,  913  miles  by  the  sliortest  praeticaMe  rout^  waA  firom 
January  1  to  November  1, 1883, 16.1  cents  per  busbel,  or  $Ml  per  ton. 
The  average  of  the  four  Indian  rates  was  a  Httle  lees  than  one  eent  a 
mile  pear  ton,  as  agaiinst  lesn  than  two-thirds  of  a  cent  on  the  fines  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Now'  Ywk.  In  other  words,  the  av^^ge  of  the 
four  Indian  rates  is  fully  50  per  eent.  higher  than  the  rate  on  ^  Amer^ 
ican  lines  between  these  two  cities ;  while  the  advaBt^e  on  the  ride 
of  the  United  States  is  very  m^nch  greater  still,  if  the  Indian  rates  are 
com])ared  with  our  rates  by  lake  and  canal,  or  even  by  lake  and  n^ 
the  former  being  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  cent,  and  the  latter 
beiitg  less  than  one-half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.* 

Mr.  Baring  points  out  that  America  also  has  an  advantage  over  India 
in  other  particulars  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  grain  to  the 
sea-board.    He  says  : 

There  is  far  \es»  bandling  of  tbe  ubeai  between  the  fields  aii4  Ike  ftol4  of  t^  ship 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country.  The  wheat  is  brought  from  the  field  into 
storeheuaeB)  and  thence  shot  in  bulk  into  the  wagons  [inigYaemni}^  which  an  either 
brought  alongside  the  ship  or  to  warehouses  which  lie  close  to  the  ship.  In  India^ 
on  the  other  hand,  wheat  is  brought  from  the  field  to  a  central  station,  say  Cawnpore, 
is  there  bought  by  out;  trader  (perhaps  the  agent  of  the  shipping  firm,  perhaps 
another  intermediary)  fh>m  another  trader,  who  has  bought  it  m>m  the  cultivator. 
It  is  stored  and  bagged,  then  earted  to  a  railway  station^  nnloaded,  stacked  at  the 
Rtation,  and  again  unstaoked  to  be  loaded  into  the  wagom  [fireight  carsl.  On  aniral 
at  the  port  of  shipment  it  is  nnloaded,  stored,  perhaps  bought  and  sold  oneo  more, 
then  carted  to  the  shore,  and  put  on  board  either  from  a  jetty  or  from  a  boat. 

The  following  figures  in  relation  to  the  charges  to  which  wheat  is  snb- 
Jcct  in  the  course  of  transportation  are  obtained  firom  a  report  to  the 
State  Department  by  United  States  Gonsol-General  Mattacm,  of  Cal- 
cutta, dated  December  23, 1882: 

TerhtuheL 

From  Punjab  to  Kurraohee,  avenige  distance  800  miles ^•••••..  25  cte. 

From  Nbrthwost  Provinces  and  Pudh  to  Calcutta,  average  dist4inee  700  miles.  18   '* 

From  Central  Provinces  to  Bombay,  average  diatanee  460  mfles 16  " 

From  province  to  city  of  Bombay,  average  diaftanoe  150  miloe 06  *' 

To  this  cost  must  ba  addetl  the  charges  of  the  middlemen  at  tlie  inlaad  baaar,  whaeh 


will  average  5  cento  per  bnshel,  and  the  cost  of  bagging,  •hippins.aiideaiiinnnlett  to 
the  exporter  at  the  sea^port  8  cent^  more ;  ditto,  loanrance  andJanding  chiraea  in 
London  5  cents,  and  ocean  Alight,  which  averages  ftomCidoattato  Loiraoii  Suceota 
and  ftom  Bombay  and  Knrraehee  36  eents. 

*  During  the  seii^on  of  1884  the  rates  by  railfh>ni  Chicago  to  New  York  wci«  eon- 
Bideralily  lower  than  the  above. 
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Ppcrjects  for  navigatioD  by  eanals  and  for  extension  of  irrigation  works 
are  also  entertained  as  factors  in  the  cheapening  of  wheat  at  the  sea* 
iKiord }  fbr  the  movement  of  Indian  wheat  to  Liverpool,  as  well  as  the 
shipment  of  Dakota  wheat  to  the  same  mart,  depe  nds  npon  price.  The 
conDtry  that  will  prodnce  it  for  the  least  money  will  have  the  trade  of 
IiiveiTW)ol,  and  the  internal  improvements  of  India,  projected  and  fos- 
tered in  Great  Britain,  are  so  many  levers  employed  to  depress  the 
prices  of  wheat  throughout  the  world. 

An  oflSdal  ^timate  of  the  average  rate  of  yield  per  acre  of  irrigated 
land  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  is  20^  buhsels,  where  on 
lands  not  irrigated  it  is  13|  bushels.  About  two- fifths  of  the  wheat 
area  of  these  provinces  is  irrigated.  The  population  of  this  region  is 
over  four  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  holdings  range  from 
an  average  of  3  to  an  average  of  8^  acres.  The  Central  Provinces 
farms  are  much  larger,  the  land  is  rich^  and  manure  and  irrigation  not 
much  used. 

Mr.  J.  B»  Fuller,  assistant  director  of  agriculture  of  the  Northwest 
Provineaa  and  Oudh,  thus  reports  the  mode  oi  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing, commencing  with  a  description  of  the  plow : 

In  its  idea  it  may  be  consifUred  a  pickaxe,  drawn  by  bullocks,  tUo  bandie  being  tbe 
p]ow*lMiiin,  one  ann  of  the  x)ick  tbe  plowsbare,  and  tbe  other  arm  tbe  liandle  or  stilt. 
It,  firerefore.  tears  and  does  not  cut  tbe  ground,  and,  weight  for  weight  and  depth  for 
deptb,  ia  inoaitely  heavier  to  draw  than  tbe  modem  plows  of  Earope  or  Ameriea.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  graboex,  not  a  plow,  and  merely  stirs  tbe  earth  without  inTerting  it. 

The  plow  is  at  its  worst,  as  regards  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oadh,  in  tbe  riee 
districts  of  Oudh  and  the  Benares  division,  where  it  is  of  ludicrously  smaU  size,  often 
onJy  weighing  17  or  18  pounds.  •  *  •  Speaking  generally,  tbe  efficiency  of  tbe 
plow  may  be  said  to  increase  as  we  so  westward,  the  ordinary  plow  of  the  Centxal 
Doab  weigbiag  about  28  pounds,  while  Utat  of  tbe  Western  Districts  weighs  nearly  dO 
pounds,  is  boand  with  iron  round  tbe  ea^es  of  the  sole,  and,  instead  of  a  short  spike 
for  ft  disre,  has  a  long  iron  bar  which  projects  behind  and  can  be  thrust  forward irom 
time  to  time  as  its  point  wears  down. 

In  the  drier  districts  of  the  Agra  and  Allahabad  divisions  and  Bumlelkband  wheat 

*  •  ••  is  generaUy  sown  with  either  barley  or  gram,  which  by  tlieix  superior  hard- 
iness continue  to  eke  out  a  crop  in  eases  where  tbe -wheat  would  fail  from  insufficient 
moisture.  Wheat  is  «  •  ••  sownintbeendof  October  or  beginniu^j  of  November, 
and  cut  in  March  and  AprlL  As  a  rule  it  is  only  sown  on  land  which  has  lain  £iUow 
daring  thepveeediag  khwrif  [summer],  but  in  highly  manured  laud  near  village  sites 
it  occasionally  follows  maize,  tbe  maize  being  eut  only  six  or  eight  weeks  at  the 
most  baforo  the  wheat  is  sowm    •    •    « 

Wheat  ia  grown  on  almost  every  soil  bat  tbe  very  lightest  sand,  a  rather  heavy 
loam  feeing  eonsidered  best  suited  to  it.  The  fields  of  loamy  soil,  wbieb  cover  a 
large  jwirt  of  the  Doab,  •  •  ♦  bear,  with  careful  cultivation,  crops  of  wheat  of 
surprising  excellence,  suthough  unmanurcd  for  years.  But  manure  is  as  a  rule  applied 
to  the  better  class  of  wheat  fields  generally  in  every  socoud  or  third  year,  althmigb 
in  quantities  which  would  sound  ridiculously  small  to  the  Knglisb  farmer,  4  tons  [to 
tbe  acre]  bein^  about  tbe^  average.  It  is  reported  from  some  dintricts  of  tbo  prov- 
ince! that  land  is  oecsAioniUIy  prepared  for  wheat  by  herding  sheep  or  cattle  on  it, 
but  this  is  a  practice  of  very  far  from  ^eueral  occurrence. 

Twenty  jwwings  are  not  uncommon  in  Gorakbpur,  while  two  or  three  are  held  snf- 
fioiBBt  la.  tneblaoK  soil  of  Bnndelkhand.  Eigbt  piowings  may  be  taken  as  th»  aver- 
aoamiunlier. 

xbaoloda  are  cmehed  and  a  fine  tilth  (which  is  absolutely  cHscntiiil  in  m<i.st  HuiU) 
created  by  dragging  a  flat  log  of  wood  across  tbe  field,  the  bullock  driver  standing 
on  it  to  increase  its  weight. 

If  the  ground  is  very  damp,  the  seed  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast  niid  plowed  in, 

*  •  *  l)ut  the  two  commonest  methods  of  sowing  are  (1)  by  simply  following  tlio 
plow  and  dwppiug  tbe  seed  into  the  furrow  mmle  by  it,  *  *  *  and  (2)  by  drop- 
ping the. seed  down  a  bamboo  tube  fastened  to  the  plow  stilt  [the  former  being  the 
practice  in  some  localities  and  the  latter  in  others]. 

The  amonnt  of  seed  used  per  acre  varies  from  100  to  140  pounds.  After  tbe  sowing 
iaeomflfited,  the. field  is  eitner  left  in  furrow  or  in  Hjnootbed  with  the  cl<4d-ci iiHliei** 
^Hrlatier  proeess  being  said  to  save  irrigation  by  enabliug  the  water  to  s|>it\Ml  quickt^r 
OTor  tba  surface.  The  field  is  then  divided  off  into  irrigation  beds  by  scraping  ay 
littie  banks  of  earth  with  a  wooden  shovel. 

If  tbesott  is  sufficiently  moist  in  October,    *    *    ♦    the  neceBd^g^ri|r§g^(^m  [^ 
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cltipecds  iu  chief  meaHuro  on  ibo  occurrouco  of  'wiiiter  raiuv.  *  »  •  Sbcmld  tl» 
soil  be  too  dry  for  genuinatiou,  a  wateriug  must  be]givon  )>cfore  sowio^,  mad.  tham—% 
comparatively  easy  matter  in  canal  districts — occasions  great  labor  anddcilji^  in  dis- 
tricts which  rely  on  wells  for  their  water  8iijii)ly.  [An  iostanoe  is  mentioord  n 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nsiml  crop  of  a  district  was  sown  on  well  w^ater.]  Tb» 
number  of  waterings  given  to  wheat  varies  from  one  iu  liohilkhandy  to  aevcB  ^ 
eight  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  DuaU,  but  as  a  rale  three  or  four  waterings  ai 
even  in  the  driest  localities. 

The  crop  when  rii>e  is  cut  by  sickles  and  carried  to  the  tlirashiug  flfMir,  wkeiv.  i 
having  been  allowed  to  dnr  for  several  days,  it  is  trodden  out  by  bullocks  wai  win- 
nowed by  the  simple  expedient  of  exposing  the  grain  and  chaff  to  the  wind  hy  nam- 
iuj^  them  out  of  a  basket  held  some  5  feet  from  the  rroond.  Should  th«re  be  o» 
wind|  an  artificial  breeze  is  made  by  agitating  a  cloth^  lint  this  adds  gremtlj  to  t^ 
expense  and  trouble. 

COST  OP  GROWING  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Fuller  gives  ^^  a  near  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  har 
vesting  an  acre  of  wheat,"  as  follows: 

Appraising  the  whole  of  the  labor  applied  to  the  field  the  foUowini^  iii«  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  near  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  hanresting  an  acre  of  ^fhat^z 


Itanu. 

Bopeea. 

Annaa 

TTiritnlfrtoMi 

Plowins  (aiirht  thnes) 

t3 
0 

14 
19 

Clod-crathine  (four  times).... 

Seed  (100  poondB) 

1  17 

Sowing «....^ 

TTA^Ag 

•11 

Beaping 

TbiMhiiigToii  a  crop  of  20  mftimdB,  equal  to  27  boshels*.... 

1  If 

tneaningonacropof  20mauiidi,  eqiiAl  to27  bushels*........^. 

M.f 

Total,  ezdndinir Iniiration.  tnannre.  andn^nt 

16 

6 
3 
7 

0 

7 

0 
0 

9  11 

trrinting  (tlnee  timet): 

Mi^iDg  water  bedfl.^ 0    8 

Canaldiies 1    8 

Labor 3  12 

Manure  (100  maands) 

Rent  (for  seoond-daaa  land) 

1  n 
27: 

Grand  total • 

81 

7 

ns 

A 

*  Beokoning  the  matind  at  82.2865  poonda  avoirdnpois  and  the  boahel  at  00  ponnda,  28  wamwia  la  a  Dttfe 
more  than  27.4  bnshels.  Thin  la  considerably  more  than  the  aventfe  product  erea  for  irrtgataitMi  te 
the  ll'orthweat  ProTinoes,  but  the  figures  as  to  cost  are  apparently  baised  upon  a  rather  i 
of  cultivation  ftt>m  which  a  superior  crop  might  fidrly  be  ezneoteo. 

t  Two  pairs  of  buUoclcs  (at  3  annaa,  or  7.3  cents  a  pair)  and  two  oooliea  (at  2  annaa,  or  a  1 
thMi  5  centa  each)  tread  out  nearly  840  pounds  of  grain  in  a  day. 

This  makes  a  cost  of  about  45  cents  per  bnshel  for  the  wheat  pro- 
dnced,  which  is  mach  above  the  average  yield  even  of  irrigated  land. 

An  ofBicial  document  estimates  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  on  maniued 
and  irrigated  land  at  a  little  under  a  shilling  per  bushel,  or  indosive 
of  rent.  Is.  6d.j  or  36}  cents.  This  includes  seed  and  thrashing.  Another 
official  report  makes  the  following  average  prices  [reducing  measuns 
of  quantity  and  value]: 


Time. 

IBSL 

um. 

j'lrst  Quarter  ...••■.••.•••••••••...•••••..•••..••••..■.■•.••.•..■■......•••••••••••... 

Second  quarter  ......••••••r --^ -— .. 

Omim, 
iio 

at.* 
cia 

Third  quarter. 

Fnnrth  qnarter 

— r 

«4 

Whale  year .••••••••.............••..••..•....•... ••••* 

■.s 
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While  the  cost,  under  favorable  circumstances  and  in  the  best  loca- 
tionSy  may  be  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  can  rarely  be  brought  to 
the  principal  markets  and  sold  for  less  than  GO  cents.  Gonsul-General 
Mattson,  at  Calcutta,  makes  report  to  the  State  Department  that  the 
ryot  ^<  can  afford  to  sell  his  wheat  at  the  nearest  marketplace,  if  within 
a  day's  journey  of  his  home,  for  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  but  when  it 
does  not  bring  that  price,  or  very  near  it,  he  consumes  his  small  supply, 
or  stores  it  in  a  hole  under  the  ground  until  a  more  favorable  time  shsdl 
come.'' 

The  wheat  of  India  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  partly  from  its  "  ricey"  character,  and  partly  fix)m  the  dirty  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  shipped.  Yet  the  average  difference  is  not  great, 
as  some  of  it  is  of  good  quality.  The  official  valuation  of  exports  in 
the  period  from  1878-'79  to  1882-'83  averaged  91^  cents.  The  average 
of  our  wheat  exports  for  a  like  period  was  $1.15.  Mr.  Baring  states 
that  Calcutta  Club  No.  1  averaged  $1.27  per  bushel  in  1882,  while  the 
best  American  brought  $1.44. 

A  British  parliamentary  report  comprises  prices  per  imperial  quarter 
of  several  Indian  and  other  wheats,  as  follows : 


Wheat. 


Weight 

per 
biiflhel. 


Indian  (fine  soffc  'vrhite) 

Indian  (enperior  soft  red)  ... 
Indian  (average  bard  white) 
Indian  (average  hard  red) ... 

English 

Ansferalian 

New  Zealand 

Califomia 

American  (winter) 

American  (spring) 

Rossian  (Saxonska) 

Russian  (hard  Taganrog),... 

Egyptian  (Bnhi) 

Egyptian  (Saida) , 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPOBTS. 


The  followiufr  table  shows  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  British 
India  and  the  United  States,  respectively,*  durinjo:  the  five  years  from 
1878-'79  to  1882-'83,  inclusive,  flour  being  redu(5ed  to  its  equivalent  in 
wheat,  and  included  with  the  latter : 


Official  years. 


Wheat  (including  flonr  ex- 
ported). 


^  From  India.    xj^SSsSL. 


187l-'79. 
187»-'80. 
1880-'81. 
1881-'82. 
18«}-'88. 


BtuheU. 

2, 012, 151 

4, 172, 641 

1.%  991, 382 

37, 195, 846 

2(J,559.4(»4 


BvsheU, 
147, 687, 049 
180. 304, 180 
186,321,514 
121,802,380 
147. 8U,  316 


*  Of  the  totals  given  in  the  tahle,  flour  on  an  average  for  the  five  years,  constituted 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  ca8«  of  the  Unite<l  States,  as  against  less  tban  two-thircls 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  India. 
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The  followiug  tables  show,  by  quantities  and  vsyaes,  respertiTely, 
the  distribation  of  tlie  Indian  export  among  the  different  coontoes  to 
which  it  is  shipped.  It  will  be  obsen'eil  that  dnring  the  earlier  yeais 
embraced  in  the  tables,  by  far  the  greater  iiart  of  the  «itire  amoiiiit 
exported  was  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  tiiat  withio  tiie  last 
few  years  the  proportion  taken  by  other  coantries,  psTticalarij  by 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  has  materially  increased,  leamog  to  tke 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  years  1881-'82  and  1882-'83  somewhat  leas  tiliaa 
one-half  of  the  total.  It  is  stated  that  the  shipments  to  Egypt,  wimli 
appear  in  these  latter  years,  are  chiefly  destined  for  tnuisshipment  to 
markete  on  the  eontinont  of  £nroi>e. 


Table  ihamng  by  oowiitnet  the  quantiiiet  of  trhfoi  of  domrwiic  pnklmeiioM,  ea^ 
British  India  dnnttg  ike  yearBfiom  It^e-*??  to  ISQ^-'SS,  Uuhmte. 


QUANTITIES. 


CooBiriM  to  whieb  i 
exported. 


ISre-TT.        1817-78.      ISTg-TO. 


187»-*80. 


1880-*8L 


isn-'ss. 


IToited  Kiofidom . . . 

AustriA 

Belfiiimt 

Prance 

UoUMid 

Italy 

MaAa 

ElOTPt 

Reunion 

HAuritins 

Aden 

AnIiU 

Ceylon 

Turkey  in  Asia  ..., 

Persia... 

Straits  Settlements. 
Other  coantries . . . . 


BtuheU.    1  BwheU.      BufheU. 

8.096,122  !  10,608.518  11,507.273 

3,660  '  1.663 

319, 472  14, 930 

1.047,769  217,792 


123,051  I 
358,178 


78, 014 
191. 983 
24,785 
5,206 
41,701 


80,644 
51,442 


Total. 


10. 442, 227 


45.035 
78,351 

106,403 
48.733 

289,124 
48.877 
13,828 
50,385 


3,037.022 


20,556 


56,  soft 
138,439 


47,744 


9?,  684 
82.867 
40,199 
2,305 
81.843 


17' 
54.146 
77,644  ' 


125 
38,925 
43,846 


75,562 
57,280 
56,147 

123,219 
21.083 

381.119 
52,982 
36^887 
16,827 


Bwhda. 

8,964,168 

6.348 

422,158 

2,513,933 
881,986 
254.848 
115,539 


67,583 
147,073 

89,514 
198,862 

24,625 
204.114 
145,563 

38,597 

21.746 


Budkelt. 

17,507.907 

53,052 

4.900.423 

9.906.403 

l,t!8LTi6 

670.727 

201.006 

1,71^631 

72.834 

116,886 

65.688 

181.880 

108,485 


25.008 
219.217 


12.373.633 
1I.189 
2.728.2* 
6.688^728 
1, 018^888 

38^885 


at3M 


^\ 


U,834.946   1,950.123 


4.098,860 


13,886.166  137,078.5711    H^M^I 


VALUES. 


Countries  to  wEiieb 


ia76-"?7. 


tr  ui  tv<\  K 1  u  ^:  tl  OLU 

AujirtTJlL  .. 

ltd  ilium.,  „..^. -v., 

iT.MiLfJ ^...,*,,* 

Itulliiiid .....^ . 

Tmlv  *,*...,.,...... 

liluftii  ............. 

Ki:.v|.t... ,....  . 

Keutikm  *...„- i 

IT  .iiiirilittft.. -....._.] 

Aden.,, _.i 

Aniliift  .>,..« .,......{ 

I'eylyg  „„...,,.,„ 
Ttirkfrv  in  Ai^fia  ...J. 
IVn^ia. ,  . 

OLhcr countries* .... 


1877-78.      1878-70. 


ISTB-'eO. 


1880-fl» 


4,7'j4  i.smj  „.,,,,._] >  e,'"         -  ^- 

LtKhMil  17.062' 71.6001  43»,  4«1 

88.1,706;  2lf.,77a,        2-2,418       1^04ft;      !^S«i342^ 


123, 


:10 

S50 


-4, 
42, 


7rii 

5l8j 
466/ 


13,71-. 
^4.  mi, 
im  223  . 

M,  870' 


Iffii-l^ 


I 

Sft,38l| 


J.. 


37^ 


IfMkVlG 

^.910; 

:*;t,i37l 
2.734: 

4*,  ISC' 


152' 
r.3.7jl 


62,3(W 
7^,4n 
146,970 

4:15.  er^' 
:»»,  4;i'i 

21.576' 


89^1 


148, 106^ 

37<  im\ 

207.^41 

n;;^.94« 
2lt 


,(ni,«84 
ff7a.i!H 

.IM8,18S 

i«^aa 

'8iP 


WKwn 

14 IM 


T*itsI...-....J      7,825,:t301    11,427.  559  2.  On^.  lUl  4.4^,  oa#  131,  !U»  766 


§90,W 


id-- — .- 


tnwf 
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YIELD  OF  FIELD  CROPS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  data  in  relatiou  to  the  yield  of  some  of  the  principal 
field  crops  in  Russia  are  taken  from  a  report  on  "  The  Year  1883  in  its 
Relation  to  Rural  Economy,^  recently  pnblishod  by  the  Rnssian  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  nuto  of  imMliicc  p(»r  desiatine 
is  expressed  for  the  cereals  and  potatoes  in  diet  veils,  and  for  sugar 
beets  in  berkovets,  the  desiatine  being  an  area  equal  to  2.8G  a^rcs,*  the 
chetvert  a  measure  equal  to  very  neai-ly  six  Winchester  bushels  (more 
precisely  5.956),  and  the  berkovet  of  ten  poods  a  weight  equivalent  to 
361.13  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  most  general  division  noted  in  the  tables  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  ^lackearth  region  fix>m  other  portions  of  European  Russia. 
This  region  extends  in  a  broad  belt  across  tiie  southern  part  of  the 
country  fjrom  the  Roumanian  and  Austrian  frontiers  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  embracing  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Caspian,  and  extending 
farthest  to  the  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga.  In  this  Black- 
earth  region  are  embraced  the  districts  which  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  grain  for  exportation,  including  the  great  wheat-producing 
governments  of  Podolia,  Kiev,  Voronej,  and  Kursk. 

The  largest  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  in  the  year  1883,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  given  below,  was  in  the  governments  of  Tula,Orel,  Riazan, 
and  Tambov  in  the  northern  x)ortion  of  the  Blackearth  region,  and  out- 
side of  this  region  in  the  Baltic  provinces  (Livonia,  OourUnd,  and  £s- 
thouia),  the  government  of  Pskov,  east  of  Livonia,  the  government  of 
Kovno,  south  of  Gonrland,  the  valley  of  the  Yistula  in  Poland,  and  the 
governments  of  Smolensk  and  Kaluga,  southwest  of  Moscow.  In  these 
governments  the  average  was  irom  six  to  nine  chetverts  per  desiatine, 
or  from  12^  to  18|  bushels  per  acre,  the  latter  being  the  average  for 
Livonia  and  Pskov.  These  figures  relate  to  the  ^nield  on  the  lands  of 
the  larger  proprietors,  those  of  the  peasants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table, 
being  in  general  considerably  less  productive.  In  the  other  govern- 
ments for  which  an  average  is  given  it  ranges  from  11^  bushels  in  Kiev, 
Voronej,  Vitebsk,  and  Mobilev  down  to  3^  bushels  in  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  on  peasants'  lands  still  lower,' the  average  on  such  lands  in  the 
last-named  government  being  ba  low  as  2.1  bushels  per  acre. 

For  spring  wheat  the  highest  averages  of  the  Blackeartii  region  are 
in  the  governments  of  Tambov  (norUiem  division),  and  Kazan,  Simbirsk, 
Samara,  U&,  &nd  Saratov  (eastern  and  sontheastern  division).  In  the 
non-Blackearth  region  the  highest  averages  are  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
the  adjoining  government  of  Kovno,  and  the  governments  of  Smolensk, 
Novgorod,  Jaroslav,  and  Vologda.  In  all  of  these  governments  the 
average  is  12A^  bushels  i>er  acre  or  mdre,  the  highest  being  16|  bushels 
in  Livonia.  The  lowest  average  is  6^  bushels  on  proprietors' land  and 
5^  on  peasants'  land,  these  being  the  respective  rates  of  yield  on  these 
two  classes  of  land  in  Ekaterinoslav  and  Tanrida,  while  in  Volhynia  the 
rate  is  6^  bushels  on  both  classes  of  land  alike.  In  other  provinces  the 
figures  he  between  the  extremes  just  given. 

The  averages  for  winter  rye  range  from  18J  down  to  a  little  more  than 
3^  bushels  on  proprietors'  land,  and  from  15^  down  to  2^  on  peasants' 
land.  The  yield  of  this  grain  for  the  year  was  generally  good^  except 
in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  division  of  the  Blackearth  region,  and 
in  Volhynia  in  the  western  part  of  the  same  region.  Elsewhere  the 
average  for  proprietors'  land  ranges  between  8^  and  18|  bushels,  the 

*  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  makes  the  desiatine  2.69S^  acres. 
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largest  yields  being  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Pskov,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Novgorod,  in  the  governments  in  Central  Eossia  lying  aroand  fuid 
including  that  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  northern  and  central  divisions  of 
the  Blackearth  region. 

The  returns  on  spring  rye  and  spelt  are  meager,  averages  being  given 
for  OTily  a  few  governments. 

Tlio  average  for  barley  on  proprietors'  land  ranges  firom  25  bowels 
down  to  8J  bushels,  and  on  peasants'  land  from  21  bushels  down  to  7J. 
The  highest  yields  of  this  grain  are  in  the  northern  and  eastern  jxirtioB 
of  the  Blackearth  region  (including  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Sim- 
birsk, Samara,  and  Saratov,  in  the  Volga  Valley),  in  Moscow  and  tiie 
governments  immediately  around  it,  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the 
northern  and  northwestern  divisions  of  the  non-Blackearth  region,  and 
in  the  Vistula  district  in  Poland. 

The  averages  for  oats  range  from  28  down  to  12.}  bushels  per  acreoD 
proprietors'  lands,  and  from  21  down  to  9^  bushels  on  peasants'  lands. 
This  crop  is  very  generally  good,  the  governments  which  offer  the  most 
marked  exci^ptions  te  the  rule  being  Grodno,  Minsk,  and  Volhynia  in 
the  portion  of  West  Russia  drained  by  the  Pripet  Eiver,  the  chief  Uib- 
utary  of  the  Upper  Dnieper,  and  the  region  north  and  west  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov  (including  the  Crimea),  embraced  in  the  governments  of  Tan- 
rida  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

The  maize  maize  region  of  Bussia  is  confined  to  the  southern  half  of  the 
Blackearth  region  and  portions  of  the  Caucasian  governments.  The 
average  yield,  as  shown  in  last  year's  returns,  given  below,  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  chief  corn-producing  States  of  oar  own 
country,  ranging  from  18f  bushels  per  acre  in  Bessarabia  and  Kiev,  down 
to  6|  in  Ekaterinoslav. 

The  returns  as  to  sugar  beets  are  chiefly  from  the  central,  southwest- 
ern, and  northern  divisions  of  the  Blackearth  region.  The  average 
yields,  as  shown  in  the  table,  range  from  10,733  pounds  per  acre  io 
Kharov  down  to  8,207  pounds  in  Poltava  and  Volhynia.  According 
to  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Untaxed  Crops,  the  average 
yield  in  the  governments  which  have  a  very  large  area  under  beets  is 
from  80  to  90berkovets  per  desiatine  (10,101  to  li,364  pounds  per  acre), 
and  elsewhere  from  60  to  80  berkovets  per  desiatine  (6,318  to  10,101 
pounds  per  acre).  According  to  information  furnished  by  the  same  de- 
partment the  area  under  sugar  beets  in  1883  was  114,374  desiatines  on 
lands  connected  with  the  factories,  and  165,757  desiatines  on  the  lands 
of  planters,  making  a  total  of  276,131  desiattnes,*  or  789,735  acres. 
The  total  product  is  stated  at  22,351,696  berkovets,  which  is  equivalent 
to  8,071,867,976  i>ound8,  or  nearly  4,035,934  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  country  being  10,221  pounds.  The 
total  number  of  beet-sugar  factories  reported  is  242,  of  which  19  are  in 
Warsaw,  11  in  Volhynia,  6S  in  Kiev,  14  in  Kursk,  49  in  Podolia,  22  in 
Kharkov,  7  in  Voronej,  14  in  Tshernigov,  and  the  remaining  38  scat- 
tered through  sixteen  other  governments.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
heaviest  production  of  beet  sugar  is  in  Southwestern  Eussia,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  factories  being  in  the  two  adjoining 
governments  of  Podolia  and  Kiev. 

The  returns  for  potatoes  show  a  wide  distribution,  and,  in  general,  a 
good  crop,  the  highest  yields  for  the  year  being  in  governments  outside 
of  the  Blackearth  region.    The  averages  range  from  166g  down  to  21 

*  There  is  a  discrepancy  «poii  this  point  in  the  Knssian  document  from  which  theM 
figures  aret-'  -tement  making  n  desiatines  instead  of  276,131, 

but  there  '  ve  that  the  ct  number. 
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bushels  per  acre  on  proprietors'  lands,  and  from  146  down  to  16§  bush- 
els on  peasants'  lands.  The  lowest  averages  are  reported  from  the  re- 
gion around  the  sea  of  Azov,  embracing  Taunda,  Ekaterinoslav,  and 
the  province  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Of  grains  not  embraced  in  %he  tables  reproduced  below,  one  of  the 
most  widely  cultivated  is  buckwheat,  for  which  averages  are  shown 
ranging  fix)m  17J  bushels  per  acre  in  Perm  down  to  1  bushel  per  acre 
in  Ekaterinoslav. 

Millet,  which  is  grown  extensively  in  the  Blackearth  region,  shows 
average  yields  ranging  from  15^  bushels  per  acre  in  Tamltov  down  to 
2  bushels  (on  peasant  lands)  in  Taurida  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

Peas,  wnich  are  very  widely  cultivated,  show  averages  ranging  from 
]6§  bushels  per  acre  in  Livonia  and  Smolensk  do^vn  to  3  bushels  (on 
peasants'  lands)  in  Ekaterinoslav. 

Of  flaxseed  the  average  yields  range  from  631  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
Tambov  down  to  101  pounds  in  Kherson^n  proprietors'  lands,  and 
from  568  pounds  in  Saratov  to  88  pounds  in  Kherson,  on  peasants'  lands. 
Of  flax  fiber,  the  averages  range  from  379  pounds  per  acre  in  Smolensk 
down  to  126  pounds  in  Yiatka,  on  proprietors'  lands,  and  on  peasants' 
lands  frt>m  354  pounds  in  Kaluga  down  to  101  pounds  in  Perm. 

Of  hemp  fiber,  the  average  yields  range  from  505  pounds  per  acre  in 
Smolensk  down  to  152  pounds  in  Kursk. 

Of  tobacco,  which  is  more  or  less  cultivated  in  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Blackearth  region,  the  average  yields  range  from  1,187 
pounds  per  acre  in  Tshemigov  down  to  442  pounds  in  Taurida. 

TABLES  SHOWING  THE  YIELD  OF  CEREALS,  SUGAR  BEETS,  AND  POTA* 
TOES  IN  RUSSIA  FOR  1883. 

fl  de8Utine=2.80  aorea ;  1  ohetTert=5.056  Winoheeter  bushels;  1  berkoTet=361.13  pounds.] 

Tablb  l.-'TieJd  of  field  plants  in  Russia, 

[In  ohetrerta.] 


GoTsmments. 
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Table  l»— Yield  of  field  plants  in  BuiM^^ontinned, 
[In  chetrerts.] 


GoTcnimento. 
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Tablb  U.—  Tuld  of  field  planU  in  Rmstia. 
(In  ohetverU.) 
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Table  UI,^Tield  of  JUld  planU  in  Su9$ia, 

(In  chctvorta.] 


Averai^  per  dcsiatine,  and  range  from  minimum  to  maTimnw. 
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....1 
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Aveiage  per  desiatine,  and  range  from  ininimum  to  maximum. 

Oovemments. 

Oats  on  lands  of— 

Maize 

on  lands 

of- 

Sujfar 

beets  on 

lands 

of- 

Potatoes  on  lauds  of— 

. 

Proprietors. 

Peasants. 

Propiietors. 

Proprietors. 

Proprietors.    Peasant*. 

Av. 

Kange. 

Av. 

Range. 

Av. 

Bange. 

Av. 

Range. 

Av. 

Range. 

Av. 

Range. 

B.— KonBlack^a  rtu 
RBOION— Continued. 

VI.— Central  Volcian  and 
Trans-Volgian : 
Kostromo. 

9 

8 

11 
7i 

31-15 
3  -16 
21-18 
21-13 

1  -25 
6-17 

7 
5 

7 

10 

3  -18 

2-12 

2J-12 

1-20 

4-211 
3i-18 
8-15) 

45 
50 
85 

30  -114 
20-160 
7-100 
25-45 

4-120 
45-90 
50-180 

40 
40 
25 

40 
40 

15-100 

17-160 

7-  SO 

Perm 

8-  20 

VIL-Northern: 

Vologda 

50 

10-100 

Olonets 

11-160 

Arobangel.  .•  •  ■  • . . . . . 

2(^120 
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The  following  quotations  represent  as  nearly  as  possihle 
MABKET  PRICES  OF  FABM 


Prodact. 


Jumaiy. 


Febmaiy. 


lOreh. 


ApriL 


Mmj. 


new  TOBK. 

Flonr: 

Superfine bbl. 

Sprins  wheat  extras,  good 
to  cooice bbl. 

Winter    wheat     eztraa. 
white bbl. 

Patents,  spring  wheat.do. 
Wheat: 

No.2  white bndi. 

Na  2  red  winter do.. 

Com: 

Ka2  nixed boah. 

Ungraded  mixed do.. 

Barley; 

Na2Caiiad» boah. 

Slate do. 

Oata,Ko.S  mixed do. 

Bye,  State do.. 

Potsloea  .^ bbl 

Hay: 

Fint    quality    timothy, 
tone , 

Second  quality  timothy, 

tons.  •« • , 

Beef: 

Extra  mesa bbl. 

Hams do.. 

Pork: 

Extra  prime do.. 

Prime  mess do.. 

Lard,  prime  city  ..cental 
Batter: 

Creamery lb. 

Western  dairy do. 

state  dairy do. 

Cheese,  State  factory.... do. 

State    and    Pennsylva- 
nia  dos. 

Western,  fresh do. 

Sugar: 

Fair  to  oood  refining  ..lb.' 
Cotton: 
Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary (N.  O.andOulf )  .lb. 
Low  middling   to   good 
middling   (if.   O.   and 

Gulf) lb. 

Tobacco: 

Pennsy  Iranla  seed  leaf.  lb. 
Wool: 
Combing     and     delaine 

fieeces lb. 

California do. 

Ohio      and     Pennsylva- 
nia  lb. 

BOBTOH. 

Flonr: 

Western,     superfine, 
spring bbl 

Common,  extras do.. 

Patents,  winter do. 

Wheat: 

No.  2  red  winter ...  .bush . 

Bye do. 

Barley: 

State do. 

Oato: 

No.  2  white do.. 

No.  2mixed do.. 

Com: 

No.  2  mixed do 


$270    to|806 

370    to  385 

425    to  470 
580    to  700 

105    to  107 
I  lOi  to  1 14 


1200    to$325 

S50    to  300 

375    to  460 
540    to  655 

Nominal. 
106   to  108 


$280    to$3S5 

855    to  870 

890    to  500 
550    to  685 

Nominal. 
107ito  100} 


65    to 
50    to 


651 

65 


"fit 


62| 
50 


62    to 
50    to 


$255 

340 

360 
54$ 

N( 
101 

604 
46 


to  $3  25 

to  350 

to  450 
to  650 


to  1081 

to     61| 
to     60 


$315    to$33l 

360    to  375 

890    to  46»  - 
596    to  680 

KomiaaL 
109    to  IM 

614  to      64i 


83  to     85 

70  to      74 

40  to      404 

73  to      734 

125  to  175 


Nomina 
Nominal. 
801  to     40 


85   to     91 


I 


40    to     404 


150    to  300 


1700    to  1800 
1400    to  1600 


1200    tol250 


1700    tol850 
1400    tolOOO 


1250    tol300 
2350    to2400   2550    to2600 


13  50 
1500    tol550 
875 


25    to 

18    to 
27    to 


1500    tol600 

1620    tol650 

930 

25  to  37 
18  to  21 
25    to      29 


94  to      124      10    to      14 


75    to  125 


1800 

1500  to  1600 

1200  tolSOO 

2800  to2850 

1700  tol750 

1750  tol785 
935 

25  to      35 
16  to      20 

26  to      30 
104  to      144 


87| 

74 

874 


to     391 

to     794 
to  125 


HomiiMl. 
74    to     T5 
70    to  125 


1800  tolOOO 

1600  to  17  00 

1200  tol300 

2700  to2750 

1650  to  17 00 

1750  tol775 
950 

27  to     37 

18  to     25 

25  to     34 

11  to     15 


1900    to9000 

1700 

1200 


1600  toiesi 

17  00 

840  to   845 

21  to      27 

21  to      94 

20  to      25 

13  to      15 


82    to      324 
81    to     314 

6Ato     6A 


37 
86    to     87 

&Hto     5)1 


8  A  to     9U       Qto     10 

lOAto   mi 
10    to     18 


32    to     45 
214  to      27 

37    to     41 


300  to  350 
375  to  4  25 
600    to  650 

1114  to  1141 
75    to      78 

70    to      95 


lOA  to     U4 
64  to     10 


234 

28    to  234 

81  to  9A 

10|  to  111 

5    to  SO 

45 


244 
24    to 


24i 

5A 


14    to 

14    to 


5Ato 
^to   lOH 

8   to     20 


^to 

Hio    MA 
llAto      124 


I 


10    to      16 , 


300  to  325 
825  to  400 
600    to   650 

1 054  to  1 07 
75    to      76 

70    to      80 


41 


800  to  325 

825  to  400 

600  to  625 

108  to  110 

72  to      73 

62  to     98 


42    to      42i      44i  to      45 
39    to      41  I     40    to      41 


58    to      C2 
•BaU. 


45    to 
43    to 


454 
44 


67    to 


275  to  325 

325  to  400 

600  to  675 

105i  to  107i 

72  to  74 

a  to  76 

44  to  44} 

42  to  43 

62  to  65 


36    to      39i 


275  to  315 

325  to  400  I 

575  to  670 

111  to  1 121 

78  to  60 

64  to  78 


44 

41    to 

63    to 
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the  state  of  the  oinrkets  at  the  beginning  of  each  month : 
PBODUCTS  FOK  1884. 


June. 

July. 

Angiist. 

September. 

October. 

Koirember. 

December. 

$280    to$880 

$266    to|815 

$280    to$320 

$235    to$2i0 

$235    to$280 

$200    to$300 

$225  to$2851 

360    to 

870 

345    to  355 

365    to  866 

820    to  880 

820    to  826 

380    to   860 

880  to  810 

400    to 
525    to 

450 
650 

400    to  450 
5  00    to  610 

450    to  500 
540    to  6  00 

400    to  430 
525    to  610 

825    to  375 
640    to  615 

820    to  340 
475    to  560 

285  to  820 
425  to  600 

Komkfll. 
101    to  103 

Kominal. 
94    to     051 

Kominal* 
951*to     96} 

Kominal. 
901  to     02 

Kominal. 
88    to     90 

Kominal. 
85    to     8^ 

Komiaal. 
83  to     84 

65    to 

66 

68    to      60 

621  to     64 

65    to      671 

69    to     60 

63i  to     54i 

61  to     66 

'm 

"*34'to*"84i 

"86'to*'*36i 

KomiiiAl. 
175    to  800 

'"ill  to*"''< 

"aiV 

'"eo 

61 
115    to  137 

»1 

87i  to 

125 

200    to  250 

175    to  225 

1121  to  176 

llSftto  187 

2100 

1000    to2000  1900    to2100 

2100    to2200 

1800    to2000 

1800       . 

1700  lolOOO 

1700    tolOOO 

17  00    to  18  00 

1700    tolSOO 

1800 

1700    tol800 

1600    to  17 00 

1500  tol660 

2250 

2700    to  27  50 

30  00 

2450    to2500 

1975    to2000 

2100    tDai60 

2000 

1576    to  16  00 

1450 

1450    tol500 
1650    tol700 
7#0 

1500    tol600 
1850    to  1875 
780 

1500    to  1650 
1700    tol726 
755 

1400    tol460 
1660    101675 
726 

1100 

1276  to  13  00 

810 

720 

706  to  710 

16  to 

17  to 
20    to 

0    to 

22 
20 
21 
11 

101  to     22 

16    to      19 

15    to      20 

0    to       91 

16    to      23 
16    to     19 
15    to      20 
71  to      101 

17    to     24 
16    to      19 
15    to      21 
71  to      10 

26    to     81 
16    to     24 
22    to      26 
10}  to      12 

23    to     82 
16    to     24 
26    to     28 
11    to     12} 

28  to     81 
16  to     24 
26  to     28 
121to     12} 

16tto 
16    to 

17 
5^ 

101  to      20 
181  to      19 

4!|to     4U 

18    to      181 
17    to      171 

4ito       6 

18    to      19 
171 

*Hto      41J 

21    to      211 
21    to     211 

4ito       6 

241  to     26 
84    to     241 

6    to       61 

88  to     28| 

411  to 

♦ilto   4}| 

9^\  to 

lOH 

0    to      101 

^ito   10,8 

8|to      101 

81  to    n 

71  to       91 

Hto      9} 

11/cto 

MiV 

lOi  to     111 

1011  to  liA 

lOi  to      11  g 

10    to    lOft 

»tto  lOA 

10}  to    10}} 

e  to    16 

871 

19    to      18 

35 

6|to     16 

31    to     86 
13    to     23 

85    to     86 

6    to    ,101 

96    to     28 

9    to     24 

88    to     86 

6  to     11 

38   to 

40 

84    to     86 
13    to     23 

24  to      27 

10  to     23 

32  to     80 

300   to 
350    to 

600    to 

350 
425 
676 

275    to  325 
825    to  4  00 
675    to  650 

275    to  300 
3  25    to  875 
550    to  600 

290    to  300 
825    to  375 
500    to  COO 

260    to  275 
300    to  860 
500    to  560 

265    to  800 
800    to  850 
476    to  625 

260  to  275 
875  to  825 
450  to  600 

102    to 
75    to 

104 
78 

981  to  1001 
75    to      78 

98    to      99 
80    to      85 

86    to     87 
80 

88    to     801 
70    to      72 

85    to     86 
70    to      75 

88  to      84 
70  to     72 

65    to 

80 
40 

68    to      82 

39|  to      40 
37    to      38 

41 
39    to 

46    to     47 
42    to      43 

41    to      42 
35    to      36 

80    to      37 
32    to      34 

841  to     35 
32    to     33 

85  to     851 
'32   to      33 

6:i    to 

65i 

62    to      63 

70    to      71 

G8    to      70 

68    to      69 

62    to      63 

57  to     68 
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MARKET  PRICES  OF  FABM 


Product. 


Jan  nary. 


Febmaiy. 


UMTCh, 


ApriL 


M»y. 


BO8TOV— Contiiiaed. 

PotatoM boBh. 

Hav: 

Choice ton. 

Good do.. 

Pork: 

Extra  prime bbl. 

Kewmeas do.. 

Beef: 

Wettem  extra  moss.  .do. . 

Western  extra  plate  .do.. 

lAid : H). 

Batter: 

Kortheni  creamery.,  .do. . 

Western  creamery . .  .do. 
Cheese: 

Korthem  £sctory,  ex 
tm lb 

Western  fiMtory,  extra.do. 

Eggs dos. 

Soear: 

Fair  to  good  refining .  .lb. 
Cotton: 

Ordinary  to  good  ordi^ 
nary lb. 

Middling     to    middling 

fair.... lb. 

Tobacco: 

Choice  leaf do. 

Good  Western  leaf.  ..do. 

Lags do. 

Wool: 

Pick-lock  and  XXX,  O. 
nndPenn lb. 

PuUed do. 

Combing  and  delaine  .do. 
Grass  seedB: 

Clover,  New  York do. 

Timothy bash . 

Kedtop bag*. 

Apples bbl. 

PHIULDSLPHIA. 

Flour: 

Superfine  Western  and 
Pennsylvania bbl . 

Hiuuesota  "straight," 
bakers' bbl. 

Winter  patents do . 

Spring  patents do . 

Wheat.  «o.  2  red bush. 

Com,  sail  mixed do 

Rye do 

Oats,  No.  3 do. 

Potatoes do. 

Hay,  timothy ton. 

Family -.bbl, 

India  mess,  in  tierces, 
tierce 

Hams bbl. 

Pork: 

Mess do. 

Prime  mess do. 

Lard cental. 

Batter : 

Creamery lb. 

Western  dairy do. 

Cheese: 

New  York  factory  — do. 

Pennsylvania  crtMuuery. 

poand 

Ejrgs dos. 

Sugar,  fkir  to  good  refining, 

ponnd 

Apples bbl. 


$040  to|050 

1600 

1400  tolSOO 

1350  toUOO 

1600  tol650 

1300  to  1400 

14  50  to  1500 

24  to     85 

23  to     86 


$040  to  $048 

1600 

1400  tol500 

1350  to  1400 

1650  to  17  00 

1300  tol400 

14  50  tol500 

9i  to     10 

25  to     35 

24  to     36 


$040  to$046 

1500  to  1600 

1300  tol400 

1700 

1900  to  1950 

18to  tol400 

1560  tol600 

lOito      Ui 


4038    to$047  «)35    to$045 


1500  tol600 

1300  tol400 

1700  tol760 

1900  tol9S0 

1300  tol850 

1550  tol600 

9|  to      11 


28    to 
22    to 


12}  to  m 

I2I  to  12} 

28  to  33 

6Ato  ( 


8ito 
10|  to 


11  to  13 
10  to  12 
5i  to   9 


42  to  43 

13  to  38 

32  to  42 

11  to  lli 

100  to  170 

250  to  275 


131  to  14 

12|  to  13 

25  to  33 

i\  6|to   6 

8i  to  10 

lOi  to  111 

11  to  13 

10  to  12 
5|  to   9 


42  to  43 
15  to  88 
20  to  45 


15 
111  to  18i 
22i  to  23 

5|to   5i 


8|  to  lOi 

10|  to  12 

11  to  13 

10  to  12 
5i  to   9 


40  to 
15  to 
22  to 


11  to  IIV  11  to  Hi 
160  to  170  160  to  170 
230  to  250  230  to  250 


300  to   350 


565  to 
0  00  to 
637&to 
106|to 
59   to 


275   to  325     275   to  300 


■I 

I     35  to 

I     35  to 

113  00  tol 

I 


600 

540  to 

6  75 

GOO  to 

700 

600  to 

111 

107* 

61 

584  to 

65 

Go 

41 

404  to 

42 

38  to 

1500 

1300  to 

600 
665 
675 

50 

41 
40 


5  374  to 
GOO  to 
GOO  to 
1084 
60  to 
65   to 


600 
670 
675 

604 


18    to 
S5    to 


1600  to  17 00 

1500  toltfM 

1650  to  17 09 

1750  to  IBM 

1300  tolSSOi 

1400  to  15 50 

9  to      liH 


25    to      2i 
29*  to      39 


15    to      151      14|  to      15 
12|  to     14       131  to      14  , 
23l  to      244'     15    to      IH 


6*t0       51' 

9    to      104 
114  to     12i 


854  to     40 


^Vo      « 


H  to 
U|  to 


U 

1^ 


11    to  13 

10    to  13 

fift  to  9 

40    tflt^  43 

15    to  38 

27    to  43 


884  to     40 

104  to     11       101  to  11 

160    to  170     155    to  170 

280    to  250  ;  200    to  330 

200    to  500 


44 

31    to      39 
1500 


1350    to  14  00 
24  00 


1400 


1600   1000    to 
Il4  00 


I  24  00   2460   to 2500  2450 

24  00   to  24  50   2600   to  2650  .2850   to 


1000 

14  50  to 

8  50  to 

25  to 

10  to 

10  to 

8  to 

29  to 


17  00   to 
1500  '1600 
975  10  00 


1750 


35  I 
22 

14 

9 


28   to 
14    to 


1800 

1000  to 

28  to 

17  to 


10   to      144 


84  to 
81.  to 


5)^8  to        54>     51ito      5H 


2900 

1050 

1050 

82 
22 


13   to      144 


250    to   300     250    to  300 

5374to   600     565    to  575 

575   to   660     600    to  075 

600   to   675  I  637|  to  075 

1  Oil  to   1024   112 

56   to      57  I     57 

64    to      66  I     70    to  73 

424  to      4211     ^  to  41 

30   to      40  I     25    to  S3 

11 00  ao  16 00   1500   to  1800 

1400   to  14  50  11400 


24  00 
2775 

1900 
1800 
950 

25 

18 


to  24 50  2800 

to 2800  '26  50   to 37.00 

to  19  50 

to  1025 


1850  to  18 75 
1760 
870   to   9  50  ! 


8   to 
21   to 

5|to 


22I' 
6  I 


184  to      15 

8}  to       0 
221 


23 


37  to 
19  to 

134  to 

7   to 
13  to 

64  to 


30  ' 


*A  "  bag  *'  is  5  bnshels,  or  50  poanda. 
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June. 

July. 

Aagoftt 

September. 

October. 

Kovember. 

I>eoaiiiber. 

f035   to$040 

$030    to|056 

$085   to|060 

$040    to$045 

$045    to$0&5 

$060 

to  $055 

$045  to$055 

1700 

1500    tolOOO 

1050 

1500    tol&60 

1800    tolOOO 
1000    to  17 00 

1900    to2000 
1700    tol800 

1700    tolOOO 
1700    to  1800 

17  00 

1900 
tolOOO 

1700  tolOOO 
1700  tolOOO 

1050    to  10 75 
1700    tol750 

16  50    to  1000 
1075    tol726 

1500    tol650 
1000    to  1060 

1550    tolOOO 
1850    tolOOO 

1500    tol650 
1700    tol760 

1500 

to  1550 
1700 

1250  tolSOO 
13  50  to  1400 

1200    tol250 

1350    toUOO 

8i  to      lOi 

1100    tol260 

1300    tol400 

8ito      10 

1200    to  12  50 

1360    toMOO 

8    to       Oi 

1250    tol300 

1800    tol360 

8Jto       9i 

1200    tol260 

1400    tol460 

8}  to       9 

1200 

1260 

8 

to  12  50 
to  13  00 
to       9 

1200  tol260 
13  00  to  1350 
7ito       8} 

18    to      21 
18    to     21 

19    to     22 
18    to     21 

10    to      23 
17    to      22 

19    to      28 
17    to     22 

21    to     30 
20    to     28 

21 
20 

to     81 
to     30 

20  to     30 
20  to     80 

11    to      Hi 
10    to      11 
14    to      ICi 

9 

8ito       ^ 
15i  to    in 

9i  to      10 
9    to       0| 
19ito      21 

10}  to     11 
9    to       91 
17    to     20 

11    to      Hi 
lOito      11 
10    to     23 

12 

9 

19 

to      18 
to     12 
to     29 

12  to     12} 
14}  to     11} 
20  to     29 

6Jto      h\ 
9|to     lOJ 

4i3to       6 
8Jto       8i 

6    to       6i 
9    to      10^ 

4|to       5i 
8f  to      lOi 

4Sto       6 
8    to       9i 

7|to       8f 

8ito       9} 

111  to     12} 

UJ  to      12i 

Hi  to     12i 

Hi  to     12 

10    to     11} 

9}  to      lO: 

10}  to     11} 

11    to      18 

10    to      12 

6|  to       9 

35    to      38 
20    to      38 

86    to     37 
30    to      35 
36    to      37 

81    to     36 

30    to     30i 

32 
26 
36 

to      30 
to     35 
to     37 

35  to     30 
22  to      85 

23    to      27 

32i  to     37 

33    to      37 

33    to     37 

35  to      37 

lOi  to      11 
166    to  170 
2  00    to  220. 
260    to  560 

lOJ  to      11 
165    to  170 
200    to  220 

lOi  to      11 
156    to   170 
200    to  220 
150    to  800 

lOi  to      11 
100    to  180 
2  00    to  220 

75    to  175 

lOito     11 
100    to  180 
200    to  220 
160    to  350 

lOi 
100 
200 

75 

to      11 
to  180 
to  220 
to  326 

10}  to      11 
100  to  180 
200  to  220 

76  to  800 

250   to   300 

260   to   800 

2  50   to   275 

250   to   276 

225   to  275 

225 

to   250 

200  to  250 

475   to   675 
675   to   050 
675   to   060 
102»to    1032 

70 

500   to   650 
000   to   025 
000    to   025 

94» 

65   to      67 

70 

35   to      37 

40   to      05 
1800   to  1050 

525   to   550 
5  75    to   6  50 
000   to   015 
00 

57   to      00 

70 

84   td      30 

45   to      05 

14  00   to  1600 

550 
5  75 

000   to   010 
88 

06 

00   to      02 

37 

60   to      66 

1800   tolOOO 

525   to   560 
650   to   675 
675   to   025 

8^ 

05 

04   to      06 

31 

60   to      65 
1000   to  1700 

600 

500 

600 

81 

02 

03 

84 

«60 

1050 

to   625 
to   660 
to   000 

450  to  475 
475  to  625 
500  to  525 

79 

45ito     40 

40|  to      412 

22   to      86 

17  00   to  1800 

85}to     85^ 

nbo'toiVoo' 

14  00 

1350 

13  50   to  1375 

1350   to  1400 

1350   to  1400 

1300 

to  14  00 

1860  toMOO 

2300 
2600 

1950    to  2000 
2800   to2900 

2200 

2700   to2000 

2400 

2600   to2000 

2250 

2000   to2060 

2200 
2100 

2150 

2100  to  21 60 

1800   to  1850 
17  50 

1050   tol700 
1000 
750  to   8  76 

1075   to  17 00 

1800   tolOOO 
1700 
875   to   900 

1800   to  1850 
1700 
775  to   875 

1700 
1700 
700 

to   725 

1000 
1600 

900  to   925 

7  75  to   875 

700  to  825 

19  to      20 
10  to      17 

18   to      21 
U   to      15 

18   to      20 
12   to      14 

20   to      22 
18  to      21 

27   to      81 
19   to      24 

20 
19 

to      80 
to     22 

20  to     80 
20  to     26 

13|  to      15i 

9  to      10 

10   to      11 

10  to      11 

10}  to      12 

•n 

to      18 

U}to     18 

Hi  to      12 
12   to      13 

7   to        9 
18  to      19 

0  to       9 
20  to      21 

7   to       9 
20  to     22 

18   to      19 

22 

20  to     80 

6   to        H 
300   to   4  50 

250   to  400 

50   to  160 

100  to   250 

100 

to  226 

160  to  350 

*  Lowest  price  in  tbirty  yean. 
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Products. 


balthcobb. 
Flour: 

Ohio  and  Indiana  super- 
flue bW. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  family, 
barrel 

Pat«nt«,Baltimore  winter, 

barrel 

Wheat,  Ka  2  red bush . 

Cora,  regular  mixed.  West- 
ern  .bush. 

Bje,   PennsylTania  and 

liaiTland bush. 

Oats,  jPennsylvania  and 

Maryland bush. 

Potatoes do. 

Hay,  timothy ton. 

Pork: 

MeM bbl. 

BaooB,  ahonldert lb. 

Sugar-cured  hams — do. 

Suear-oured  shoulders,  do . 

LarC  refined cental. 

Butters 

Creamery «...lb. 

New  York  State,  good  to 
choice.^ lb. 

Western  fftotory do. 

Cheeses 

New  Tork  choice do. 

Western  choice do. 

Bggs,  fresh doK. 

Sugar,  fiiir  refining lb. 

Cetton: 

Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary  lb. 

Low  middling   to   mid- 
dling ••....•>•••••. ..lb. 
Tobacco: 

Good  to  middling,  Hary- 
land cental. 

Common  Kentucky  leaf, 
cental 

Good  Kentucky  lugs, 
cental 

Common  and  good  Vir- 
ginia lun cental. 

Blee,  Carolina^  prime  to 

choice.* lb. 

Wool* 

Tub  washed do. 

Fleece  washed do. 

Good  unwashed. ......  do. 

ICerino do. 

Apples bbl. 

cmCAOo. 

Float: 

Winter bbl. 

Spring do.. 

Wheat  r 

No.  2  spring bosh . 

Ko.  2red  wuiter do.. 

Badey. do.. 

Com,K'o.2 do.. 

Oats.  No.  2 do.. 

Rye,  No. 2 do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Bay: 

Timothy,  Ist  quality. ton. 

Timothy,  2d  quality.. do.. 
Beef: 

UeM bbl. 

Hams. ••.••••••..••.. do.. 

7»rk: 

MsSB do.. 

Baooo,  shonclear*.ceDtJil . 
D,  sweet  pickled .  .du . . 


$300  to 

500   to 

700 
106  to 

&8 

73   to 

38  to 

30   to 

1300    to 

1550 

l4to 
9 
1000 


January. 


$3  50 
550 

107 

74 

42 

55 

17  00 

15 


$2  75 

400 

700 
1061 


30   to      35 


23   to 

15   to 

1S| 
12   to 
27   to 
6|to 


124 
28 
7 


8ito  n 

9|to  10| 

400  fo  800 

800   to  000 

700   to  800 

650   to  800 

6*to  6} 

33  to  36 

30   to  •  32 

24   to  26 

22   to  23 


410   to    500 


03§to 

98 

6Uto 

54lto 

82*  to 

58{ 

35   to 


February. 


to  $3  25 
to  550 


March. 


ApriL 


$275   to $350  $2  75 


500    to   565 


760 
1081 


58ito      5Si      60 
67    to      691     C8 


40 

45 

14  00 

1650 
8 
14 
81 

10  00 


to  43 
to  50 
to  18  00 


43 

30 
14  00 

1800 


14J!     14i 

9         9i 

1000 


to    1081 

to      614 

U>      70 

to  45 
to  40 
to  17  00 


4  75 


700 
102 


to$325  $325 
to   550      525 


tops 
to   Sli 


30   to      35 


131 

13 

40 

6* 


to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 


82 

18 

l4 
42 
6J 


60 

67 

40 

30 

14  00 

to  19  00  {1800 

to      15i 

1000 

to      35 


to    10!!^  Itnita   IMi 

to      52  I      «> 
to      684' 


to 


0  to       0| 

10|  to     lOf 

400  to  800 

800   to   900 

700   to   800 

650   to  800 

04to       6i 

33  to  36 

30  to  32 

24  to  26 

22  to  23 


410   to   500 
4  50   to   4  70 


9   to   950 


93  to 
09 

59  to 

54  to 

83  to 
59 

85  to 

1000 
900 


931 

82 
56 

84 


23 
15 

14 
184 
18 
64 


to      30 
to      18 


15 
14 
19 
6| 


to  43  W 
to  50  I  35 
to  17  00    15  09 

tolOOO    17  25 


tm 

t«18 


to      15i 


I 


22   to 


26 
20 

154 


to      28 
to      22 


20 


to      21 


9  to  n       94  to      101 

104  to  lOf      10}  to      lU 

400  to  800  '  400  to  800 

800   to  900  I  8  00  to   900 

700   to  800     700   to  800 

650  to  806     650  to   800 


8410       H 


420   to   450 
475   to   505 

924to  92} 
103 

60  to  00 

5S4to  534 

83ito  85 

584to  60 

80  to  84 

10124  to  1050 
850 

1175   to  1200 
60   to2700 

1785 

1098   to  1050 

1200   tol2S0 


«»tO 


ark 

M  to 

33  %0 

IS  to 

13  to 


to  US 
to      Vi 


12    1 
5*1 


X2 

f 


Hto    lot 
iiito    m 

400  to  too 

800  to  f« 
700  to  IM 
650    to   t« 

<ftto       ^ 

t4  to       S( 

33  to 

34  to 
24  to 


9« 
% 


425   to   575     4124  to    4S 


83   to      8141     99|to 
1004to    101     105^ 
58   to      Oi  ,     OS    to 
to 


54   to  541!  541 

294to  85}  S^ 

61    to  -••'  ^ 
82   to 


T4 


814' 

421 


80    to 


1100   tolSOO'l800    to  Mot 
1000   to  1200 


189 
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Jnne. 

Jnlj. 

Angnst 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

$275  to$3S0 

$275  to $837 

$260to  $300 

^37  to $275 

$226  to$265 

$225   to$275 

$225  to$265 

460  to 

650 

450   to 

650 

425  to 

625 

400  to 

600 

375   to 

4  75 

376   to 

475 

350   to  450 

675 
104 

675 
981 

625 
94^  to 

Ml 

625 
8Sito 

881 

600 
84  to 

m 

600 
8Uto 

814 

525 
79  to     794 

00  to 

m 

70J 

65 
1800 

56   to 

56i 

70 

40 

75 

1700 

62* 

62   to 

42   to 

50   to 

2000  to: 

61 

44  to     46 

70  to 

69   to 

37   to 

50   to 

1300  to] 

65 

45 

65 

!100 

56  to      68 

30   to      35 

40   to      00 

1700   to  1800 

65 

35  to      40 

40   to      60 

1600   to  17 00 

38 

45  to 
1600  to] 

31   to      35 

45   to      66 

1300   to  1700 

35 

35  to     60 
1300  tol800 

1800 

■i 

975 

1760 
8 

^^ 

025 

, 

1700 
Mi  to 

16 

1925 
H 
15ito 

m 

925 

16J 

1775 

15|to 
10 
926 

16i 

1700 

IHto 
875 

164 

1360 

l|to     14 
87? 

20  to 

28 

15   to 

23 

20  to 

22 

20  to 

23 

26   to 

32 

26  40 

82 

26  to     31 

18  to 
16   to 

22 
20 

15   to 
8   to 

18 
10 

16   to 
12  to 

18 
13 

15  to 
9   to 

21 
18 

15  to 
9  to 

25 
15 

18   to 
15  to 

28 
17 

20  to     28 
15  to     17 

12  to 

13 

101  to 
91  to 

16   to 
4|to 

11 
10 
17 

10 

10  to 
Si  to 

13   to 
4ito 

^to 
lOito 

14 
6 

11   to 
9   to 

17 
4|t0 

81  to 
lOfto 

"4 

5 

12  to 
104  to 
22   to 

28 

IS   to 
lUto 
24   to 

25 

134 

liito     18 
27  to     28 

12   to 
5 

15 

lOJ 
14ito 

10 

8Jto 
9ito 

84 

91 

94to       94 
10  to     10| 

111 

11   to 

Hi 

11 

91  to 

10 

400  to 

800 

600    toUOO 

400   to 

800 

400   to 

800 

400   to 

800 

400  to 

800 

400  to  800 

800  to 

900 

800   to 

900 

800    to 

900 

800   to 

900 

800  to 

900 

800   to 

900 

800  to  900 

700  to 

800 

700   to 

8(K) 

700   to 

800 

700  to 

800 

700  to 

800 

700   to 

8  00 

700  to  800 

650   to 

800 

650    to 

800 

650   to 

800 

650   to 

800 

650   to 

800 

650   to 

800 

650  to  800 

6ito 

6i 

6|to 

62 

6ito 

6i 

6Jto 

61 

6ito 

61 

5ito 

64 

6|to       64 

30   to 

32 

30   to 

82 

30  to 

31 

80  to 

31 

30  to     81 

*** 

20   to 

23 

20   to 

22 

20   to 

23 

20   to 

22 

20  to     22 

18  to      19 

300   to 

400 

300    to 

3  20 

150   to 

200 

75   to 

200 

150    to 

200 

125   to 

250 

IDO  to  275 

435 

4  60    to 
440 

854 
90J 
50 

sr.f  to 

3Uto 
2:1   to 

500 
38 

410 
540 

79itO 
82i 
47   to 
51    to 
25   lo 
54 
60 

ftSft    in 

390 
410 

78J 

81 

64 

83 

27 

300 
340 

741  to 
75ito 
45   to 
41}  to 

80   to 

744 

76 

624 

45 

25i 

40 

210  to  285 

390 

85   to 

88*  to 

4Uto 

55|to 

30ito 

61 

60 

86 

80 

46i 

55i 

34^ 

'  400   to 

79|;     77|to 
80S  to 
64  1     63   to 
624I     81    to 
25J      25i  to 

55 

286  to  800 

89ito 
99   to 
48   to 

56   to 
32    to 
02 
3ft  to 

89| 

101 

50| 

3Ji 

40 

721  to     734 
734  to     74 
46  to     62 
35  to      364 
25  to      254 
61           ^ 
80  to     88 

1200   to  1300 

1100    to  12  00  112  00    to  13  00 
QUO    to  10 OU    lUOO    to  1100 

1200   to  1350  ilOOO   to  11 00 
10  25   to  11 00  1  800   to   9  00 

1000   to  11  00 
800   to   900 

1000  toll 00 
900  to  950 

975   to 

10  CO     3  75    to 
126  UO 

...  .1 

10  00     f^?.')   to 
■2^^    to 

1000 
2900 

900   tol 
2800   to 

1C75 

LOOO 
2876 

900   to 
2850 

ifi:>o 

LOOO 

9490 

... 

1325  to  1360 

1109 

! 

1 

•»•«••  ■>••.•....•«■•  ........ 

::::::  ::::::::i:....: :::::::. 

•«••••■*••••«• 

*N§w. 
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Product. 


C  mcAGO— ContiBuod. 
do. 


Lard 

Butter: 

Creamery lb. 

Good  to  choice  dairy.. do. 
CUeeae : 

Full  cream do. 

Lower  grades do 

EgKS doz. 

Sugar,  yellow lb. 

Applea bbl. 

CDICUCHATl. 

Flour: 

Superfine bbl. 

Extra do.. 

Family do.. 

Fancy do.. 

Wheat: 

^0.8  red  winter  ...tbuah. 

Na2xed  winter do.. 

Com: 

No.  2  mixed ^.do.. 

OatB/Jfo.  2  mixed  ...9>dn. . 

Kye,  No 2 do.. 

Barley  J do.. 

Hay: 

No.  1  timothy ton 

Lower  grades do.. 

Pork: 

Mess bbl. 

Hams,  sugar-cured lb. 

Shoulders,  sugar-cured  do . 

Bacon,  sugar-cured  ...do. 

Lord cental. 

Butter : 

Creamery  — .' lb. 

Lower  grades do 

Cheese: 

Choice  Ohio  factory... do. 

Lower  grades do. 

Figgs doz. 

Potatoes bush. 

Peuiuts: 

Tennessee.... lb. 

Cotton : 

Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary  lb. 

Low  middling  to  gooil 
mlddUng lb. 

Middling  Mr  to  fair .  .do. 
Apples bbl 

BAnrr  louib. 

Flour: 

Superfine • bbl. 

Family do.. 

Patents do.. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red bush. 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed do.. 

Ilye,xfo.  2 do.. 

Barley,  Wisconsin do.. 

Oats,  No.  2 do.. 

Potatoes ...do.. 

nay: 

Timothy ton. 

Prairie do.. 

Pork: 

Mess bbl. 

Bacon,  breakfast,  sugar- 
cared lb. 

Hams,  sugar-cured  . .  .do. 

Lard,  refined,  tierce  ..do. 
Beef: 

Family  extra bbl. 

Butter: 

Creamery lb. 

Dairy ^ do. 


f028  to|086 
18  to      28 

12|  to  13 

7{to  01 

26  to  "^ 
6  to 


290  to  325 

3  50  to  375 

4  50  to  475 

5  00  to  540 

03  to  95 

102  to  103 

60 

33|to  37 

62  to  63 

53  to  68 

10  00  to  11  00 

7  00  to  000 


14  50   to  14 75  ,16  00    to  1625 

12*  to      13i      12   to      134 

7{to        7|        8   to        8i 

9   to      10        10   to      11 

855   to   870     887|to   905 


January. 


$027  to|033 

17  to      28 

18  to      14 
7  to        9 

25  to      27 

6  to       7 


February. 


f940  to  1942 

22  to  82 

16  to  26 

14  to  15 

8  to  10 

22  to  23 

&ito  6 


285  to  310 

340  to  365 

4  50  to  4  75 

500  to  540 

95  to  97 

103  to  104 


60 
86 
62 
58   to 


65 


10  50    to  11 00 
950   to  1000 


285  to  310 

350  to  375 

470  to  490 

515  to  540 

95   to      98 
106   to   107 

52 
37   to      39 

5G   to      66 

1100   ton50 
800   to  1050 


30   to  42 

10   to  26 

10|  to  lU 

9   to  10 

22ito  23i 

35   to  40 

4*  to  Ch 


8   to        9| 

9}  to      m 
"to      llj 


lOf 


260  to   275 

3  90  to   405 

560  to   650 

101  to   102 

45  to      45j 

54  to      64i 

45 

30  to      80i 

30  to      88 


900   to  1260 
950   tol050 


0}to  10 
12  to  12| 
8ito        9 

1200    to  1600 

3') 


to 
to 


35   to 
10   to 

lUto 

5   to 

36^  to 

85   to 

61  to 


41 
22 

12fc 
10 
37 
55 


8|to        9i 

9|to      10) 
III  to      111 


March. 


1025  to|033 
16   to      2d 

14   to      15J 
9H0      10 


April 


»835  to|8C| 


9« 
16   to 
5|to 


17§ 
6 


275  to    300 

3  25  to   3  60 

4  50  to   4  75 
500  to    525 

95  to      96 

103  to   105 

'    65 

364  to      36i 

66  to      67 

68  to      73 

13  00  to  13  50 

900  to  1250 


1800  1750 

13i  to  14i      12J  to 

2k  to  821       8i  to 

loj  to  llii     10}  to 

935   to  050     90O   to 


Umj. 


18 
14 


25 
SO 


IS 


14    to 

2    to  A 

14    to  14i 

6ito  « 


310  to    3  40 

3  70  to    4«0 

4  70  to    5« 
526  to    550 

100 
106 

66|to       S7 

36  to       36| 

66  to       «7 

80  to      61 

14  00  to  14  50 

1000  tolSOO 


20  to 
10  to 


Hi  to  12i 

8  to  .'" 
17   to 

85  to  1 


6  to 


1725    to  17 50 

13}      12i  to      IH 

8i!       8    to        H 

Hi      lOi  to      let 

25     835    to   843l 


30   to 
15   to 

10   to 

8  to 

15Jto 

20   to 


«to        71 


81  to       9}       9ito      111       ^to      10) 

10  to      10}'     101  to      lU      11}  to      12 
Hi  to      11}     llfto      13|      12|to      1^ 


23  to    as 

10    to      30 


11  to 

8  to 
12 

20  to 

61to 


12 
10 


50 
7 


260  to  275 
410  to  4  20 
585  to  650 
»108ito   llOi 

48}  to      49 

53 

58 

354 

30   to      45 

12  00  to  14  00 
800   to   825 


1000   to  1075    1787i 


10 
12 
9 


iOl 


3fi 
2C  I 


1100   to  13  50 

30   to      37 
12|to      ? 


Oito 


12 
H 
1100   to  1350 


2  60   to  2  75 

410   to  4  20 

580   to  635 

108   to  108| 

48   to  48i 

59ito  61 


32   to      344 
214  to      35 


13  25   to 
1050 


14 


114  to 
134  to 
Of  to 


12 

'3 


to 
to 


260    to 

280 

415    to 

430 

580   to 

685 

114 

49:   to 

61 

S94to 

61 

324  to 
25to 


40 


I460to    1500 


lG624tol700 

11   to     m 
13  to      1<I 

0 


1200   to  1500  1200  to  1500 


d4   to      20 
15   to      22 
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Jmio. 


JtUy. 


Angnut.         September.        October.         November.      December. 


$8021 

16   to|020 

12  to  17 

11   to  12 

2   to  5 

5ito  6 

5  00    to  700 


$015  to  $010 

12   to  16 

8ito  9i 

2   to  5 

mto  16 

5{to  6i 

500  to  700 


$7421 

15   to$020 
12   to      16 


rso 

18  to|025 
14   to      20 


$712itO$720  $600   to$702| 


300   to  3^ 

340   to  375 

445   to  475 

500   to  585 

03   to  05 

102   to  103 

58  to  58| 

34  to  d4{ 
66 
80 

1400  to  1450 
10  00  to  1350 

1000 

12  to  13 

8  to  » 
10  to  lOi 

825 

17  to  22 

9  to  15 

8  to  0 


2  90  to  315 

3  35  to  860 
410  to  4  55 
490  to  525 

78 
01 

54   to  54i 

3U  to  32 

64   to  65 


U50  to  1200 
000   toUOO 

1575  to  1600 

12ito      IH 

8  to       8| 

O^to      lOi 

600   to   710 


9   to  lOi 

5  to  0 

13|  to  15 

5   to  51 

200   to  300 


275  to  290 

315  to  3  40 

375  to  425 

465  to  500 

851 

87   to      88 

54i  to  55 

34   to  34i 

65 

68   to  70 

1200   to  1250 
900   to  1100 

1525   to  1675 
134  to      1' 


10  to      12 
6  to        9 
14 

H 
200  to   300 


i:i4to 
5ito 


2  40  to  2  60 

2  80  to  300 

350  to  385 

400  to  440 


24 

to 

33 

16 

to 

23 

10 

to 

13 

8 

to 

10 

171 

to 

18 

5 

to 

H 

150 

to 

800 

235 

to 

250 

260 

to 

280 

3  50 

to 

385 

400 

to 

425 

24    to      29 
16   to      23 


12   to      13 
5    to        9 

20   to 
4}  to 

75    to   200 


^4 


210  to  240 

2  50  to  275 
320  to  335 

3  75  to  400 


74   to 
80   to 


75   to 
80   to 


II  to  Uk 
lito  •  ^ 
ito      11 


11* 

20   to      55 

6|to       7i 


Oito  101 

m  to  12 

12|to  12i 

450   to  600 


20   to 
11    to 

7  to 
2  to 
13|to 
22   to 


21 
19 

71 

14 

40 


10- 
710 


17  to 

8  to 

7  to 

3  to 

11  to 

60  to 


5}to       6i 


9  to  10 

10|  to  IH 

U}to  12| 

250   to  350 


405  to  410 

580  to  630 

106ito   107 

52   to  •  52| 

59  to      60 


340   to   365 

570  to  6  25 

103   to   105 

52i  to      52| 

56  to      60 


28 
17 

71 

5 
12 
65 


4ito        5i 


81  to  9} 

lOJ  to  118 

111  to  12| 

100   to  200 


2  00   to  225 

300    to   325 

525   to   560 

841  to      85 

47   to    471 

64 


531  to  M 

29   to  301 

551to  56 

56   to  71 

1100   to  11 50 
950   to  1050 

1800   to  1825 

141  to      141 

8|to        8| 

Hi  to      11] 

730   to   7^ 

17   to      26 
11   to      18 


55 

27  to  271 

55 

51  to  72 

1050  tollOO 

850  tol050 

1700 

13|  to  141 

8  to  8| 

111  to  12 

780  to  775 

25  to  34 

14  to  25 


44   to  46 
27i|k 

54   to  55 

50  to  71 


1050   tollOO 
950   tolOOO 

1475  to  1500 
I2|to      13i 
8   to        81 
111  to      12 
665   to  700 


8  to  9 

4  to  6 

14 

40  to  65 


4   to        61 


8|to  9} 

101  to  111 

111  to  121 

100  to  300 


10  to 
4  to 
151  to 
80  to 

§  to 


71  to  8i 

Of  to  10} 

loi  to  111 

125  to  250 


200  to  225 
275  to  850 
405   to 

8li 

48|to 

501 


510 

48J 


821  to      831 
.    25  to      35 

1275  to  1375 


80   to    311 
30   to      40 

1000   to  1850 


1675  to  18  00 

10  to      11 

13  to      16 
8|to       8| 

1200  toiqoo 

22  to      24 

15  to    ::o 


1500 

91  to 
12|to 
8  to 


10 


30   to  301 

35    to  40 

1500 
600 

1650   to  17  00 

111  to  121 

18|to  151 

8  to  81 


251to      27 
35   to      39 

1000   tol200 
8  00   to   0  00 

1825   to  1850 


265   to   275 
440   to    500 

80   to 

61*  to 

51   to 

47    to 

251  to 

40   to 


1000   to  12  00 
8  75   to  950 


1675  to  17  75 


18   to 


131 
10 


121  to 
13  to 


131 
16 


12  00   to  1500 


1000   to  1200 


18   to 
10   to 


18  to 
10  to 


20  to 
15  to 


25   to 
18   to 


70   to 
78   to 


75 

781 


$670  to$680 

24  to  29 

16   to  2.i 

111  to  121 

5  to  h^ 

24  to  2.. 

4)  to  -H 

125  to  200 


100  to  230 

240   to  2  60 

200  to  325 

360   to  390 

66 

75  to  76 


361 


25  to 

28  to 

111  to 

5  to 
10  to 
80  to 

6  to 


33 


121^ 
9 


7ito       81 

91to       9| 

10{  to      loi 

150  to  200 


36  to 

281 

53 

50  to      75 

1100  to  11  50 
1000  tolOdO 

1200  to  12 75 

lOito     12 

6|to       7 

Oito       02 

665   to  700 

20   to      30 
12  to      20 

111  to  121 

10  to  11 

221to  23 

40  to  45 

4  to       5) 


81  to  9i 

Of  to  ma 

loito  11| 

150  to  175 


2  40  to  250 

485   to   490 

76|  to      76| 

36|  to      38 

401to      501 


26   to      261 
30   to      30 

0  50   to  18  50 
800   to   925 

1500  to  1550 

13ito      14 

"*8 

10  00  to  1200 


25  to 
16   to 


255  to  270 
435  to   480 

751  to     75} 

35|to      3^& 

48 

55   to     57 

251  to  m 

30   to      521 

1200  to  13  50 
050  to  1050 

10  75  to  11  25 

101  to      121 

n 

1060  to  12  00 

24  to      20 
15   to     22 
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Product. 


Jannarr. 


St.  Louis— CoDtinned. 

Cb«6M: 

Creamery lb. 

Lower  grades do 

Eges doz 

Tobacoo: 
Common  to  good  logs, 

bariey cental 

Common  to  medium  leaf, 

bariey — cental 

Good  to  fine  leaf do 

Wool: 
Tub-irasbed,  oboice.  ..lb. 
Unwasbed,  medium  ..do. 

Peanuts,  white do. 

Cotton: 
Ordinary    to    good  ordi 

nary lb. 

Low    middling    to  good 

middling lb. 

Apples bbl. 

KA118A1  cmr. 

Flour: 
Choice *aaok. 

Paney  .•••■■■••■••••••do. 

Wheat: 

No.  1  red  winter — bnsh. 

Ko.  2  red  winter do. 

Com,  No.  2  mixed  ••..,. do. 

Rye,  No.  2 da 

Oats.  No.  2 do 

Potatoes do 

Hay,  baled ton. 

Pork: 

Mess bbl. 

Clear do. 

Hams,  sogar-onred — lb. 

Bacon,  breakflMt do. 

Lard,tieroe.- do. 

Batten 

Creamery do. 

Pairy do. 

Cheese: 

Full  cream do 

Eggs doB 

Peanuts..^ lb. 

Wool: 

Unwashed do 

Tub*washed do. 

Apples: 

Consigned bbl, 

Home  grown bosh 

NEW  0RUAN8. 

Flour: 

Family bbl 

Minnesota  patents . . .  .do. 

Wheat: 
No.  2  red  winter ..  .bush 

Com,  No.  2 do 

Oats,  Western do 

Potatoes bbl 

Hay: 

Prime ton 

Choice do. 

Beef: 

WoBtem bbl. 

Fulton  market 4  bbl 

Pork: 

Mess bbl 

Bacon,  sugar-cured — lb 
Hams,  sugar-cured do. 

Lard do. 

Batter: 
Western  creamery — lb. 
Westsm  dairy do. 


1011   to$013 
0   to      10 
20 


600   to   800 
850   to  1300 


800  to   800 


815  to  13  00 
14  00    to 2000 


34 

24   to 
5§to 


8|tO 
»ito 


175   to 
210   to 


180 
220 


81  to 
37ito 
46ito 

85   to 
850   to 

1400 
17  00 

14 

14 

9|to 

28  to 
23   to 

13   to 

19   to 

5   to 


821 

47 

261 

50 

900 


n 

83 
24 

14 

*20 
6 


Febroary. 


March. 


ApriL 


ir*y- 


$013   to|014i|018   to$015'f013   to$015 


8   to 
82   to 


33| 
5ito 


0   to      10 

10  to 
13   to 

11    .■— — 

18  to      18i 

14110101  t*  10 10i| 

650  to   750 

650   to 

750     700to     759 

950   to  11  00 
18  00  to  20  00 

950   toUOO  !l300to    1400 

33   to      34 
23    to      24 
5ito        61 

34   to 
23 
64  to 

34|      334  to       34 

23|to       34 

7|i       7    to         S 

81Jto      9/. 

91   to 

104      9|  to      1*4 

10  to      lOi     10   to      10|      lOito     Hi,     U4to      111' 


I 


170   to   180 
205   to  215 


103 
80 


400  to  450 
550  to  7  00 

1124 
55  to  56 
45  to   46 

115  to  160 

14  00  to  14  50 
1500 

1250  to  14  50 
900 

1525 

94  to   10 

13}  to   14 

8|  to   10 


40 

2«4 

35  to   50 
750  to  850 

1550 

150 

13 

11 

94 

28  to 
18  to 


200  to  210 
225  to  230 


25 


144  to  15 
25  to  26 
8  to   9 


17  to 
28  to 


400  to  450 
675  to  700 

1064  to  110 
57  to  60 
46  to   454 

140  to  170 

1400    tol500 
1700    tol800 

1400    to  1450 
925 

18374  to  18  50 
104  to  10^ 
124 


94 


f  to   13i 


25  to   43   26  to   40   20  to 
8  to  30  .  10  to   ao   17  to 
*  One-fourth  barrel,  49  lbs. 


103 

4of  to 
48 

204  to 

30  to 

700  to 

1050 
'i450 

134 

124 

n 

25  to 
18  to 

154 
17 
8  to 


m 

8O41 
50 
900 


200  to  215 
225  to  235 


1900 
24  00 

'si 
»4 

27  to 
20  to 


4.V) 
650  to  700 

1 064  to  1 10 
67  to  68 
47  to   48 

170  to  175 


1700 


1850 


1250  tolSOO 

900  to  950 

1825 

11  to  114 

13  to   134 


824 
42  to 
50 

29  to 
33  to 


421 

294 

.^1 


200  to  319  ! 
225  to  2SS 


84^   ^ 
42* 
52 
81 
30   to 


41 


7  50   to  900  1 1000  to  14  0* 


31 
26 

154 


1750 

1960 

13 

m 

25   to 
18  to 


38 
33 


14  to      154       164 

15  ,10  I 
10   to       124:     104  to       124 


470  to  500 

650  to  675 

110 

56  to      57 

43  to      44 

150  to  175 

1200  tol300 

1800  tolOOO 

14  00  to  14  50 

976  to  1000 

1900 

11  tA      111 
134 
H 

21  to      36 

15  to      28 


14   to 
28  to 


23 
S3 


300   to    4»  ' 
100    to    175  . 


425    to   446 


110  I 

56  to      59  ; 

444  to      45  ' 

850  to  400 

1800  to 20  00  I 

2400  toSSM)  t 

1300  tol475  I 
950  I 

1750  tol7« 


114  to 


20    to 
18   to 


13  I 

•11; 

37i 
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June. 

July. 

Augast. 

September. 

October. 

NoTemb^r. 

December. 

$008  tot 
7  to 

M)10 
9 
11 

$007   tolOOO 

$009   to$0  094 

$010  tolDlOl 
8   to      10 
12| 

$011   to$012 
8   to       9 
16 

$011   to$012 
8  to      10 
18 

$008  to|0134 
7  to       9 

10   to 

"io'to**'i6i 

"■84to'"'i64 

22 

700  to 

900 

650   to  750 

6  50   to   7  50 

650   to 

750 

650  to 

750 

650  to  750 

600  to  700 

800  to] 
1100   to] 

2  00 
14  00 

33 

22 
8 

850   to  1000 

1000   to  12  00 

850   to  1000 

850  tol200 

850  tolOOO 

1000  to  1200 

31   to 
21  to 
6  to 

30 

20   to      20i 
6ito        7 

29 

20   to      20i 
6   to        7 

80  to 

21    to 

5   to 

30J 

21 

5 

29 

20   to 
5  to 

^n 

27  to      28 

20  to      204 

5   to       54 

23  to     28 
19 
8  to      4 

91  to 

log 

81  to        9i 

8ito       9J 

84  to 

H 

7|to 

81 

8Ato     8H 

84to      94 

iHto 
IW  to 

Hi 
300 

lOf  to      114 
150   to   300 

log  to    n 

100   to  250 

104  to 
150   to 

m 

225 

9gto 
150  to 

2^ 

9^  to       9g 
100   to  210 

9gto      104 
200  to  375 

305  to 
285  to 

215 
240 

200  to   215 
230  to   240 

215  to  225 
240   to   205 

150  to 
170  to 

160 
180 

150   to 
170  to 

155 
175 

130  to   135 
140  to  150 

180  to  135 
135  to  140 

44|to 

45 

60 
050 

"yo"to'"73i 
42|  to      421 

26   to      261 

25   to      50 

850   to  1100 

'*'«94to"694 
42A  to      424 

**63'*to* 

41 

41 

23   to 

50   to 
700   to 

634* 

24 

65 

800 

40  to 
27 

40   to 
700   to 

41 

55 
800 

"524  to '"53' 

304  to      31 

40 

22 

30   to      40 
700   to   800 

41 

294 
35   to 
800  to 

'23  "to  "25* 

50   to*   60 

750   to   900 

23 

35  to      40 
760  to   825 

1750 
1950 

1750 

1750 

2200 

14 

18  50 
^00 

■■i 

1750 

22  00 

13 

1' 

17  50 

2200 

12i 

1' 

1750 
2175 

13 

"l4 

8   to      10 
8   to       0 

124 
13 
84 

15   to 
10   to 

19 
15 

15  to      17 
9   to      12 

15   to       19 
10  to       14 

17   to 
10  to 

20 
12 

18   to 
14   to 

22 
16 

28  to      30 
20  to      23 

29  to     82 
25  to     26 

13   to 

15 
12J 

22 
34 

9   to      10 

10    to      10| 
7    to       9 

11)  to 
U4 

12 

12  to 

14 

13 

f 

101 

'"'22 

10|to 

15  to 
25  to 

12   to      22 
25   to      82 

12    to     22 
25    to      32 

13  to 

27    to 

22 
31 

13  to 
27   to 

22 
31 

13   to      22 
27   to      31 

13  to    28 
25  to     31 

125   to 
35    to 

150 
50 

125   to 
35  to 

200 
50 

100   to   200 
35   to      50 

125  to  225 

"*  75'  to*  150 

35    to    60 

425    to 
600    to 

4  50 
665 

Nomloal. 
600    to  050 

Nominal. 
600    to  625 

4  00    to 
600    to 

4  10 
GIO 

NominaL 
575 

llominal. 
5374  to  550 

Nominal. 
5374 to  550 

110 
60 

41i  to 
70    to 

42 
135 

100    to  110 

59 

414  to      42 
150    to  160 

90    to      93 
54 

40    to     41 
160    to  200 

90 

56    to 

35    to 

160    to 

67 
215 

87 
56 
35 
190    to 

2  05 

87 
•54 

35 
150  to  175 

46  to     47 

34   to      35 

145  to  185 

19  00    to  20  00 
2100    to 2300 

14  00    to  1600 
1600    tol700 

1350    tol500 
1600    tol700 

16  00 

1700    to  17  50 

1400    tolSOO 
1700 

1500    tol800 
18  00    tolOOO 

1600 
1800 

1250    to  13 50 
950 

1200    tol400 
950 

1275    to  13 25 
850    to  875 

1100    tol200 
900 

1250 
925 

1100 
925 

1150  to  1200 
900 

17  50 
11    to 

12 
13 

1600    to  16 50 

11    to      11 

13    to      13 

84  to        9 

16  50 
lOJ 
Hi 
71  to       81 

1800 
12    to 
15 
8 

124 

1760 
12 

14    to 
8    to 

15 

8i 

15  00    to  15  75 
.  12 
13    to      15 
71  to       Sk 

1200  tol250 
114 

12   to      13 
7ito        7J 

17    to 
14    to 

23 
17 

20    to      22 
15    to      17 

20    to      23 
14    to      17 

16    to 
13    to 

22 
18 

18    to 
12    to 

33 
20 

26    to      33 
18    to      24 

22  to      31 
15  to      22 
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Prodaot. 


Nkw  Oblkakb— Continaed. 

New  York  oream do 

Western  cream do 

Eggs M....doz 

Sngar: 

F^yfalr lb 

Strictly  prime do 

Clarifled(  white) do 

Cotton: 

Low  ordinary do 

Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary   -lb 

Low  middling  to  good 

middling lb 

Middling  fair do 

Tobaoco: 

Logs — lb, 

Common     to      medinm 

leaf lb 

Good  leaf do 

PeanntB do, 

Rice,  oleanedt 
Common. ....-•-•-••-•do. 
Good do. 

Apples bbl. 

BAN  FBA5CI800. 

Floor: 

Superfine bbl. 

Extras do. 

Wheat: 

Nal  white cental. 

No.  2 do. 

Barley do. 

Com: 

White do. 

Yellow do. 

Oats — do. 

Potatoes bnsh. 

wheat ton. 

Other varietiee.......  do. 

Beef: 

Mess bbl. 

Family do. 

Pork: 

Mess do 

Breakf^t  bacon,  Eaut- 
em lb. 

Han*  s,  California... 4.. do. 

Lard,  in  tierces .^.do. 

Butter; 

Fadoy • .^.do. 

Choice  roll do. 

Cheese: 

New  York  flsctory . . .  jdo . 

California,  factory  — do. 

Esgs.  California doz. 

Wool: 

Eastern  Oregon 1\|. 

San  Joaqoin  and  middle 

county lb. 

Apples box. 


Janoarv. 


|0t4|  tolOlS 
121  to  18 
26    to      28 


February. 


7i  to 


8}  to       9g 

91  to     m 

10|  to      10| 


0|  to 

74  to 
NorainaL 
0    to     1 


4ito       4f 
5{  to       5! 


400    to  450 
525    to  575 


1300 
9U0 


1500 
1700 


2450    to2500 


$015^ 

12(to|013 
41    to     83 


5|  to 

7i  to 

7i  to 
8Ato 

10    to 

lOHto 

6|  to 


$014    to$015| 

13  to      12} 

14  to      16 


71 

m 

7J 
8 


6|  to 
NominaL 
7    to     10 


4    to 
5i  to 


% 


325    to  425 
512i  to  575 


1774  to  180     1724t4>  1 
1  70    to   1  78     1 674  to  1 70 
1024  to  1174   1024 


105  to   170 

155  to   165 

150  to  175 

45  to      95 


150  to  155 

155  to  160 

150  to  185 

00  to   110 


tol500    1500 
to  15 00  'UOO 


to  15  50  11525 
to  18  00    17  00 


I 


24  50 


154 
15 
15 

35 
30 

17 
15 
35 

20 


to      16 
to      16 


to  824 

to  18 

to  18 

to  40 

to  23 


16    to     10 


324 
30 

17 
17 
25 

20 


tolOOO 
to  16  00 


tol^OO 

to2500 

to  144 
to  15 
to     12} 

to     31 

to     18 

to  18 
to      80 

to      22 


March. 


n 


to      54 
to      5| 


84  to  »| 

104  to  lOU 

10}|  to  lOH 

«*to  74 

74  to  9 
NominaL 

7    to  10 

4    to  4i 

5i  to  5J 


400  to  450 

525  to  575 

160  to  1674 

158  to   161 

90  to  130 

145  to  160 

160  to  165 

110  to   145 

75  to      90 


1100 
00 


tol350   1100 
tol300     800 


April. 


$016 


May. 


17    to  $019 

'*  51 

01  to  7 

7|  to  8 

841  to  10»V 

lOfto  UA 

"A  to  llA 


10164  tolOli 

iV'to'wi 


64  to 

74  to 
NominaL 


4}  to       51 


420    to  450 
525    to  566 

1574  to  169 


86    to  130 

146    to   150 

160    to  165 

135    to   180 

40    to  150 


tolSOO 
tol250 


15  00 
17  00 


to  1550   15  50 
to  1850  ;t8  00 


2450    to2500   3450 


H 

1^ 


8    to 


9 

U 


«4 

12A 


19  ' 

12 


n 


400    to  450 
500    to  525 


75  to      T74 

145  to   ISO  ! 

160  to  1«5  < 

185  to   1» 

100  to  150  I 

1100  touoe  I 

600  toU50  I 

1550 

1800  tol850 


tol850 

to2500   2450    to2560 


16    to      19 


15 


17 
16 


1 


20    to 


324 

18  I 
164 
25 

22 


16    to      19 


154 
14 
15 

24 
21 

17 
16 
21 


to     25 
to      23 


154  to 
14  to 
15 


16 
16 


to      22 
20    to      22 


16    to 


23 

21    to      2S 

20 

19  "to 


20 


10       13    to      16 
...  i  100    to  500 

I  I 
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PRODUCTS  FOE  1884— Contmued. 


Jni^e. 

July. 

August. 

Soptembor. 

October. 

KoTembor. 

December. 

$015    to|015i 

$013 
9 
12    to$0t8 

10    to  $012 

$0124  to  $013 
9 
14    to      18 

• 

$0124  to$0]3 
124  to      13 
10    to      24 

$013 
15 
20    to$025 

^»? 

15    to     16 

27  to$030 

51  to       5j 

3 

74 

Hto       41 
5 

8 

n  Hi 

5  1  to       51 

6    to       6} 

7|  to       8 

7| 

71 

7 

7A 

7A 

94  to      IQi 

9    to     10 

84  to       91 

8Ato     10 

8ito 

H 

8Ato     9A 

8  A  to     9A 

II  to      111 

III  to      12 

101  to     11 

ilV    ''" 

104  to    io| 

r^ 

10 

^^u>    .u 

JJJto    10,. 

8    to       9 

8    to       9 

8    to       9 

8    to       9 

8    to 

9 

8    to       9 

8  to        9 

9    to     10 
U    to     12 

9   to     10 
U    to     12 

9    to     10 
11    to     12 
9   to     12 

44  to       4} 

54  to       5j 
325    to  375 

9   to     10 
11    to     12 
6    to       9 

4    to       44 

54  to       5§ 
100    to  300 

0   to 
U   to 
5    to 

44  to 

H  to 

150   to 

10 
12 
0 

n 

450 

9    to     16 
11    to     12 
4    to       8 

4    to       4| 

54to       5{ 

100    to  326 

0  to     10 
11    to     12 
4   to       8 

4|to       5 
5|to       61 

44  to       41 
5ito       5 

4  to       44 
6i  to       51 

176  to  4  00 

275    to  350 
426    to  475 

400    to  450 
500    to  526 

300    to  850 
450    to  530 

400    to  4  50 
500    to  526 

250 
475 

250 
475 

325  to  250 
450 

1424  to  146 

1424  to  1^ 

125 

1224  to  125 
80    to      90 

122    to 

I'SO 

125 

123 

77|  to  125 

824  to 

1024 

1124  to  150 

90 

155    to  160 

155    to  1624 

166    to  165 

120   to  130 

40    to     80 

155    to  160 

155    to  160 

120    to  185 

40    to     75 

145    to 

1524 

125 
125 

110    to  150 
70    to     85 

125 

160    to  1071 
137|  to  170 
.  125    to  200 

•••• 

125 

"Ts'to^lOO* 

1124  to 
80    to 

145 
90 

1124 
00  to  lOU 

UOO    tol250 
900    tol200 

Kominat 

1600    to  16 50 
1000    tol400 

1600    to  17 00 
1000    tol700 

1500    tolOOO 

1200    tol600 
1000    to  1600 

14  00  to  1600 
900  toUOO 

1400    tol600 
1800    to  18  50 

2450    to2500 

m  to     154 

144 

12    to     184 

1400    tolSOO 
18  00    to  18  SO 

••••• 

2450    to2500 

24  40    to  25  00 

14    to     15 
154  to      16 
12    to     13 

134  to     15 
154  to     16 
U4  to     12 

14    to      15 
14    to      17 
114  to      13 

15    to 
164  to 
12    to 

13 

14    to     144 
104  to     17 
104  to     12 

14  to      14} 

16    to      17 
11  to      13 

23 

21    to     22 

24 

21    to     234 

24    to     25 
21    to     23 

324 
274  to     30 

86    to 

40 

«74 

874  to     40 
85   to     374 

88  to      42 
36  to     38 

20 
"2rto'"22" 

20    to     21 

9   to     11 

22    to     24 

17    to     18 
10    to     124 
274  to     28 

17    to     18 
10    to     18 
25    to     34 

164  to 
10 'to 
85    to 

17 

164  to     17 
10    to     13 
35    to     424 

16 

12  to     14 

36  to     40 

16    to     20 

16    to     20 

16   to     20 

16    to     20 

15    to 

18 

15    to     18 

14  to     18 

14    to     18 
100    to  300 

U    to     18 
50    to  100 

14    to     18 
40    to  100 

14    to     18 
40    to  100 

7    to 
26   to 

10 
76 

7    to       9 
40    to  125 

7  to       9 

60   to  126 

35  A— '84 
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LIVESTOCK 


Prodnct. 


January. 


February. 


April. 


May. 


riiiLAPEi.rniA. 


Cattle: 
Common  to  phoice  bc«ve», 

renUil '  $5  00  to   |7  5fl 


^lilch  cowB hca<l. 

Rbec|i cental. 

Swine do.. 

KAKtAS  CITT. 

CatUe: 

Native  oowi cental . 

Native  steers <lo.. 

Native  shippers «lo.. 

Swine do.. 

tSheep do.. 

NEW  01LBAK8. 

CaiUe: 

Texan,  good  to  smooth 
fat cental. 

Grass-feed head. 

Milch  cowu do.. 

Calves do.. 

Sheep........ do.. 

Swine.... cental. 

Horses: 

Common  work head. 

Good  work do.. 

Saddle  and  harness  ..  do . . 
Mules.... do.. 


BOfflON. 

C*tUe: 

Premium  bullocks.cental. 

Milch  cows head. 

8heep% cental 

Bwine do.. 


cmcAOO. 

CatUe: 

Extra  beeves cental. 

Choice  beeves do.. 

Good  beeves do.. 

Medium  beeves do.. 

Vesls do.. 

Sheep......  ••.•..  ••••..do.. 

Swine do.. 


^  CDKJIXHATL 

Cattle: 
Choice  to  extra  shipping 

steers  (gross) centu. 

Fair  to  good    shipping 

steers  (gross)  ...cental. 

Good  to  choice  butchers' 

grades  (gross)... cental. 

Fair  to  medium  butchers' 

grades  (gross)... cental. 

Good  to  extra  fat  cows  and 

heifers  (gross) .  ..cental. 

Sheep do.. 

'Swine  (gross) do.. 

BAnrr  louxs. 

Cattie: 

Export  steers cental. 

Good  to  heavy  steers,  do.. 
Fair  to  goodateers  ..do.. 
Milch        oowa    '  (with 

calves) head. 

Sheep: 
Good    to    choice    mut- 
tons  cental. 

Medium    to    fair   mut- 
i      tons .«»,,. .p^M. 


30  00  to  6000 
300to  650 
8 00  to     875 


$:.2:»to  $7  2 

aoooto  0500 

•3  50  to  5  75 

800to  925 


3  40  to  rj'.l  .T5.^to  3  87| 

4  50  to  4I).~*  4  00  to  4  70 
530  to  575  445  t«  5ft<» 
450  to  540  585  to  635 
125tO  300  175to  450 


400to  625 
ISOOto  8000 
25  00  to  100  00 
600  to  1000 
150to  350 
400to     600 

6000  to  8500 
80  00  to  12500 
175  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  225  00 


637ito    800 

2000  to   7500 

550to     650 

525to     650 


700to     725 
630  to     640 


8  50  to     525 
SOOto     600 


675  to  625 

475to  550 

475to  625 

825to  450 

425to  500 

250to  525 

520to  580 


$5  00  to  $7  25 

30  00  to  70  00 

4  00  to  6  50 

9  50  to  10  75 


3  00  to  4  % 

4  r*  to  5  15| 

5  Jo  to  620 
030to  650 
SOOto  450 


$150  to  $7  00 

35  00  to  6500 

5  50  to  7  00 

800  to  1050 


4  50  to  500 

4  65  to  625 

5  20  to  575 
500  to  670 
370to  520 


400to  550 
1600  to  24  00 
25  00  to  100  00 
6  00  to  10  OO 
200to  350 
400to     700 


600 
1600 
2500 
500 
150 
400 


to  600 
to  2400 
to  100  00 
to  10  00 
to  8  50 
to     700 


400 

IfiOO 
2500 
600 
160 
400 


to  600 
to  2500 
to  100  00 
to  1000 
to  850 
to     760 


OOOOto  8500  eOOOto  8500  OOOOto  8500  OOOOto  8500 
8000to  12500  8000to  12500  OOOOto  12500  SOOOto  12500 
17&00  to  200  00  175  00  to  200  00  175  00  to  200  00 175  00  to  200  00 
126  00  to  225  00  125  00  to  225  00  125  00  to  225  00"  125  00  to  235  00, 


$500  rn  $7  00 

30  00  to  70 

425to  700) 

»50 


400to  47y 

4 15  to  &7fr 

515  to  5  7& 

52010  540 
500 


400 
18  00 
2500 
600 
150 
400 


to  650! 
to  2500, 
to  10000 
to    3000, 

to  35« 
to     65t^ 


750to  1050 

2000tO  7500 

275to  600 

625to  700 


700  to  750 

6  00  to  (> 

600  to  C50 

500  to  600 

4  00  to  700 

500  to  575 

500  to,  675 


675  to     640 


1000 
3000  to  8000 
275  to  600 
700to     800 


725 

6  75  to  7  10 

6 30  to  6(i5 

575to  625 

400  to  776 

500to  600 

OOOto  750 


600to  650 

475to  650  500to  675     550to     585{    550to 

475  to  565  375  to  585     550  to     OOO;    5»)to 

^50  to  4  50  37.-»to  4 

4  .50  to  5  :.0  4  50  to  5  60 

375to  450,  250to  600 

580  to  640  565  to  740 


675to  860 

30.00  to  6500 

500  to  575 

700to  7874 


6  50  to  6G0 

620  to  640 

575tO  600 

5  25  to  5 

400to»  700 

5  00  to  5  00 

600  to  670' 


OOOto     950 

3500to   5500 

500to     800. 

637ito    §73 


ceo 

615to     «5ft 


60     625to     535 


480to     615. 
530 1«     61V 


OOOto     635     600to     635 


I 
585 

600 

25     425to      525, 

5  00  to  5  75  5t»0tn  5*»*« 
SOOto  600  375to  Onu 
OOOto     700     430to     590 


4  00  to 


633to     660     640to  675     650to  700     625to     OOO     635to  flQ' 

575to     625     590to  025'    600to  (140     580to     615     OOOto  672 

400to     560     450to  500!    485to  600;    485to     600     5001O  62^ 

I  I  ; 

2500to   5000'2500to  5000  2500to  5000|2300to   5000i:300to  6000 


425to     600 
350to     400 


475to     600 
340to     380 


550to     600     473to     600.    5i0to     COi* 
325to     876.    S50to     460,    400to     46o 
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MABKBTS. 


June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

KoTember. 

December. 

$6  75  to 
25  00  to 

675 

«75 

$6  75  to 

25  00  to 

225  to 

600  to 

$800 

7500 

650 

650 

, 

2  75  to 

625  to 

400  to 
525  to 

485 
610 
640 
510 

275  to 

450 

1200  to 
4  60  to 
sooto 
485  to 

$320 
5  05 
5  75 
555 

$2  50  to 

$3  30 

$2  50  to 
3 10  to 

$3  25 
410 

$290   to$350 
260   to   365 
4  75    to   5  00 
4  40   to   470 
2 121  to  280 

$300  to  $S50 
275  to    375 

6 15  to 

515  to 
425  to 

570 
500 

480  to    515 

500  to 
425 

585  to 

625 

450to 

5  45 

480  to  450 
215to    825 

400  to 

600 
2500 
8000 
1000 
860 
650 

8600 

12500 
2000a 
S2500 

950 
8000 
675 
675 

400to     550 
ISOOto   2500 
25  00  to  100  00 
600  to   1000 
160to     350 
400to     650 

6000to   8600 
80  00  to  125  00 
175  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  225  00 

725to     750 
SOOOto   8000 

850to     450 
ISOOto   2500 
2000to   6000 
400to     800 
150to     350 
400  to     650 

OOOOto   8500 
80  00  to  125  00 
175  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  225  00 

600  to     750 

3000  to   7500 

275  to     500 

575  to     600 

400to     450 
ISOOto  2500 
2000to  7500 
400  to     800 
160to     300 
sooto     600 

6000to  8500 
8OOOH0I25OO 
175  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  225  00 

10 00  to   1025 
3500to   6000 
450  to     575 
575to     625 

450to    600 

ISOOto 

ISOOto  2800 

25  00  to 

2000to  7500 

600  to 

400t*    800 

150  to 

160to    300 

400  to 

400to    650 

60  00  to 

OOOOto  8500 

86  00  to] 

80  00  to  U9  00 

175  00  to! 

175  00  to  200  00 

12500to2 

125  00  to  225  00 

675  to 

700  to 
80  00  to 
250  to 
650 

900 

7500 

475 

25  00  to 

275  to 

625  to 

575  to 

600 

685  to 
625  to 

725 
660 

• 

600  to 
5  75  to 
500  to 
450  to 
400  to 
300  to 
530  to 

875 
600 
550 
600 
725 
425 
580 

680  to 
640  to 
625  to 
600  to 

6874 
660 
650 
625 

7  05 
640  to 
600  to 
600  to 

650 
650 
615 

NomioaL 
650  to     685 
575  to     625 
450  to     525 
450to     750 
225to     440 
4  70  to     590 

660  to 
610  to 
525  to 
450  to 
460  to 
200  to 
425  to 

675 
650 
685 
500 
725 
450 
500 

660to  676 
OOOto  640 
550to    575 

640  to 

575 

425t|>  500 
450to    750 

300  to 
490  to 

550 
550 

2  75  to 
540  to 

450 
600 

2  75  to 
575  to 



4  00 
6  75 

200to  875 
410to    485 

625  to 

650 

625  to 

650 

600  to 

625 

575  to 

650 

550  to 

625 

550  to 

600 

575to     600 

575  to 

600 

550  to 

600 

525  to 

575 

500  to 

550 

450  to 

625 

450  to 

525 

475to    650 

575  to 

615 

525  to 

575 

475  to 

525 

4  50  to 

500 

425  to 

465 

400  to 

460 

425to    475 

425  to 

550 

400  to 

500 

350  to 

450 

325  to 

425 

2  75  to 

400 

275  to 

875 

275  to    400 

500  to 
300  to 
400  to 

585 
525 
565 

500  to 
3  00  to 
400  to 

550 
475 
4  30 

4Mto 
3dbto 
450  to 

500 
4  75 
580 

400  to' 
225  to 
550  to 

4  75 
4  25 
660 

375  to 
225  to. 
4  75  to 

450 
425 
550 

375,to 
225  to 
350  to 

440 
425 
500 

375  to  460 
225to  475 
340to    450 

640  to 
610  to 
500  to 

675 
6»U 
630 

060  to 
6  35  to 
540  to 

6  75 
050 
615 

6  25  to 
6  00  to 
500  to 

660 
620 
575 

630  to 
550  to 
4  00  to 

665 
6  25 
640 

650  to 
575  to 
4  35  to 

665 
640 
550 

600  to 
500  to 
435  to 

650 
585 
475 

525to  675 
525  to  615 
440to    600 

28  00  to 

5000 

23  00  to 

4500 

23  00  to 

4500 

23  00  to 

4500 

28  00  to 

45  00 

23  00  to 

4500 

2800 to  4500 

500  to 

600 

375  to 

450 

325  to 

375 

325  to 

3  75 

325  to 

365 

325  to 

385 

815to    835 

380  to 

440 

300  to 

350 

205  to 

800 

250  to 

300 

265  to 

800 

275  to 

315 

825to    800 
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Produtft 


Saitt  Louis— Continued. 

Swine,  common    to    f;oo<\ 
packing cental. 

Har«eA: 

Streeters hoatl. 

Draft do., 

SnUdlcra do.. 

14  to  Ui  bands do.. 

15  to  Ibl  haiuU do.. 

15|  to  16 hands do.. 

KEW  i'ORK. 

Cattle: 

Betl  boeyos cental 

Common  to  good do.. 

Milcb  cows bead.. 

Veal  calves cental. 

Sheep do.. 

Swine do.. 

BALTDIODK. 

CatUe: 

Best  beeves cental. 

First  qoaUty 

Medium 

Bwine(uet) cental. 

8be4>  (gross) do.. 


Janoary. 


February. 


$5 35  to   $560  $580  to   ^G30 


11 50  to  1225 
025  to   1150 

3500  to  650U 
6  75  to  10  25 
400to  600 
550  to     575 


575  to 
4  50  to 
375  to 
700  to 
300  to 


March. 


April 


May. 


$625  to  $675  $830  to  $6CS  $340  to  $S7( 

11000  to  140  00  11000  to  140  0013000  t»  ISOOD 
150  00  to  225  00  1 50  00  to  225  00 100  00  to  190  « 
110  00  to  170  00:110  UO  to  170  00 140  00  io  S2S  00 

I  I 

ooootoiiooo;  00 00  to  no 00 110 00  to  125 00 
iiouo  to  i:{0  00  no  00  to  150  00,1(^00  10  210  00 

1  DO  00  to  ISO  00  150  00  to  180  00 » 


1250to   13  251  10  00  to   1250   ]225to    ]275;1200to    13 

1075to    12r.O •lI25to    12  OO!  11 00  to    125« 

3500to   C500   -lOOOto    COOOjrWOOto    G000!3000to 


5  50  to      0  75:     7  00  to    lU0(»i 

6  50  to     7(J0:    600  to     C 
600  to     655     875  to     000 


6  0a  to 
555  to 


dOOJ    650  to 


6  75 


050 
550: 
4  25! 
800; 
650, 


037  to 
5  25  to 
3  75  to 
7  25  to 
300  to 


690 
6  001 
5  00^ 
0  25: 
6251 


650  to 
537  to 
400  to 
800  to 
500  to 


6  8.> 

5  2o, 
0751 
650 


600  to 
4  75  to 
a  G2  to 
8  00  to 
400  to 


575  to 


0006 
000 
0  75 


6 

450 
950 
663 


575  to 
500  to 
400  to 
700  to 
500  to 


S«0 
5Ti 
4T5 

set 
0  7: 
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54:? 


Jane. 


July. 


tSOOto  $510  $475to  ^10 

120  00  to  140  00  12500  to  140  00 
100  00  to  200  00 140  00  to  225  00 
140  00  to  230  00 135  00  to  225  00 

110  00  to  120  00 100  00  to  125  00 
170  00  to  200  00 130  00  to  180  00 
ICO  00  to  1800017000  to  19000 


$520to  $550 

120  00  to  140  00 
130  00  to  200  00 


1225to  1850 

11  00  to  1275 

3600 to  6500 

575to  725 

45Uto  650 


1230  to  13  00 

1075  to  1200 

3500to  5600 

575  to  7  50 

575  to  600 


Angust         September.        October.        NoTember.       December. 


$580 to  $020 

115  00  to  J40  00 
125  00  to  200  00 


130  00  to  200  00 125  00  to  200  00 

110  00  to  120  00;  95  00  to  110  00 
185  00  to  200  00,115  00  to  150  00 
175  00  to  200  00  105  00  to  200  00 


1200  to  1250 

lOOOto  1200 

3500 to  5000 

650  to  7  25 

550  to  600 


900to  1250 
800 to  »975 
4000to  6000 
050to  900 
SOOto  500 


$5 10  to  $550 

90  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  200  00 

90  00  to  11500 
120  00  to  105  00 
125  00  to  105  00 


12  25  to  1250 
875  to  12  00 

3500to  6000 
625to  950 
350to  500 


$455to   $450 


90  00  to  130  00 
nSOO  to  17500115 
11000  to  17500 


75  00  to  105  00 
105  00  to  145  00 
145  00  to  175  00 


1225  to  12 

800  to  12 

3500  to  0000 

COOto  000 

325to  500 


$5 15  to  $450 


90  00  to  130  00 

00tol7500 

9000tol7500 


8500to  9000 
11000  to  150  00 
150  00  to  180  00 


850to  1250 
750 

3000io  0000 
600to  925 
SOOto    500 


650  to 

700 

550  to 

650 

450  to 

537 

700  to 

7  75 

300  to 

525 

650to  687  575to  600 

635  to  637  537  to  562 

4 50  to  550  3 50  to  4  3' 

625  to  7751  750  to  80U 

SOOto  500  SOOto  450 


5  75  to  6  00 

500to  562 

3  50  to  4  02 

675  to  9  00 

225to  425 


550to  600 

488to  650 

SOOto  450 

600to  800 

225to  450 


500to  550 

400to  500 

SOOto  4  25 

OOOto  750 

825to  425 


400to    525 
SOOto     500 


525to    650 
225to    425 
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FKEIGHT  EATES  OF  1884. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirementof  Congress,  the  changes  of  rate» 
of  freight  upon  agricultural  i)roducts  have  been  publish^  in  each 
monthly  report  of  this  Bureau  throughout  the  year.  Not  only  the 
through  rates  from  important  points  of  shipment  in  the  North,  East^ 
South,  and  West  to  large  market  centers  have  been  accurately  shown, 
but  a  large  array  of  local  rates  by  rail  and  water  from  minor  points  to 
local  markets.  • 

There  have  also  been  published  in  each  monthly  report  the  rates  oper- 
ative upon  the  first  day  of  each  month,  showing  the  cost  of  transporting 
to  foreign  countries  our  most  important  products  of  agriculture.  These 
rates  have  fluctuated  gieatly  during  the  past  year,  caused  by  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  or  the  requirement  of  ship  or  shipper.  The  following 
tables,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  E,  and  G,  show  the  rates  as  reported  by  the  sev- 
eral companies  operative  upon  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  the  year 
1884: 

LAKE  RATES. 
[Per  bushel.) 


Months. 


Com. 


WhoAt 


By*. 


Ottti. 


June 

Jnly 

August  — 
September 
October... 
November 


1?} 

2A 


$02| 
2 

ni 

I 


"9 
i 


to  in 

i!' 

li! 

2A 


CANAL  RATES. 


May 

June...... 

July , 

Aujrust... 
September 
October. . . 
November 


li 

all 

1 

3 

8:V 

3i 

'U' 

tt 

4 

4i? 

5 
4|§ 

n' 

Table  showing  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  upon  certain  productSj  a$  reported  hf 
the  several  trunk  lines  upon  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  the  year  1884. 

^er  100  pounds.] 


Months. 


January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 
November. 
December . 


$0  60  $0  60 
60    CO 


CO 


$0  CO 
CO 
60 
60 
60 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


$0  35 
35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 

no 

30 


$0  64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
48 
48 
48 
32 
32 
32 
32 


$0  30 
30 
30 
15 
15 
15 
20 
25 


$0  30 
30 
30 
30 
15 
15 
20 
25 
2.'> 
25 
25 


$0  35 
35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


$0  374 
374 
374 


274 
274 
274 
274 
274 
274 


$0  35 
85 
85 
20 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


$0  35 
35 
35 
20 
20 
20 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


^ 


$0  85 
85 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 


S 


$0  85 
35 
35 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
35 
35 
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1884— THE  OEOPS  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  year  has  been  one  of  average  fruitfulness.  In  freedom  from  ad- 
verse meteorological  influences  of  winter  and  early  spring,  so  injnrious 
to  winter  crops,  it  may  be  placed  among  the  best  in  its  results  upon 
grains  and  forage  grasses.  Final  reports  of  condition  of  wheat  since 
1870  have  not  averaged  higher  except  in  1877  and  1882,  though  it  was 
the  same  in  1874,  and  less  by  only  one  point  in  1879,  when  the  census 
average  was  thirteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  was  less  favorable 
for  com,  though  the  best  since  1879.  The  average  of  condition  in  Octo- 
ber was  93,  the  highest  of  five 'successive  years,  following  a  series  of 
five  years  all  above  an  average,  ranging  from  96  to  101.  The  result  is 
almost  exactly  an  average  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  very  nearly 
twenty-six  busbels  per  acre. 

The  temperature  of  the  season  has  made  a  somewhat  eccentric  rec- 
ord. In  April  the  average  of  temperature  of  the  whole  country  was 
lower  than  usual,  except  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  and  on  the  north- 
em  plateau.  In  May  it  was  slightly  higher  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
a  trifle  lower  than  usual  in  tiie  interior  basin  from  Lakes  to  Gulf. 
It  was  still  below  an  average  in  June  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  up  to  or  above  the  average  in  New  England  and  the  Cen- 
tral West  The  average  was  not  attained  in  July  On  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or  by  three  or  four  degrees  in  the  West,  but  was  slightly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  Gulf  States.  August  made  some  improvement  in  the 
great  corn-growing  section,  while  remaining  somewhat  below  an  aver- 
age, the  cotton  States  coming  up  nearly  to  an  average,  with  such  ab- 
sence of  rainfall  or  irregularity  in  its  distribution  as  to  seriously  affect 
the  condition  of  corn  and  cotton  and  all  late  maturing  crops.  Septem- 
ber made  happy  amei;ds,  with  a  temperature  somewhat  extraordinary 
over  all  crop  areas  except  those  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  over  twelve 
degrees  above  the  average  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  States,  proving  any- 
thing but  a  boon  to  that  region.  It  was  three  or  four  degrees  above  an 
average  in  the  West,  and  six  degrees  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the 
more  northern  latitudes  it  proved  an  immense  advantage  in  ripening 
the  corn,  saving  it  from  another  year's  yield  below  an  average.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  rainfall  was  a  serious  disadvantage  in  many 
districts.  Drought  was  much  more  serious  in  the  Ohio  Valley  than  in 
the  Missouri  region,  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  gained  new  lau- 
rels for  abundance  and  reliability  in  crop  production. 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  for  early 
maturity  of  maize  in  the  belt  of  principal  production,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  summer  crops,  and  in  some  districts  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  planting  season.  The  study  of  the  infiuence  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  on  production  is  important  in  explanation  of  the 
causes  producing  obvious  results,  and  the  following  tables,  compiled 
from  Signal  Service  records,  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
iug  such  investigation. 
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Average  r€Ui\fall. 


ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

DiatricU. 

O    ' 

©    J 

o^ 

•s  . 

•s  . 

H 

1 
In. 

•Co 

i 

it 

i 

11 

i 

^i 

r- 

i 

'1 

i 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In,' 

In, 

In. 

j«- 

Middle  Itla&tio  States .. 

3.48 

4.82 

3.61 

4.39 

3.91 

8.29 

4.13 

6.74 

3.88 

5.39 

Z.SB 

LOS 

3.58 

2.80 

2.77 

2.31 

3.64 

3.42 

4.10 

5.44 

4.80 

3.86 

4.^4 

•-SB 

South  AtUntio  Stetes  . .. 

4.76 

8.60 

3.42 

2.83 

4.84 

6.18 

6.77 

6.73 

6.38 

5.68 

6.02 

4.:a* 

Florida  Penininla 

2.60 

2.46 

3.63 

2.55 

ill 

6.04 

6.18 

4.80 

7.47 

5.40 

flL43 

Sl46 

Eaatem  Golf  States 

5.00 

5.20 

4.83 

5.14 

an 

4.82 

4.80 

6.01 

2.00 

4.47 

2.51 

Western  Gulf  States .... 

4.62 

5.65 

5.03 

9.40 

8.81 

4.70 

4.00 

2.71 

8.74 

L96 

4.M 

S.U 

Rio  Gtande  TaUey 

0.74 

0.75 

2;  68 

5.50 

2.21 

1.38 

2.25 

0.11 

&«3 

0.44 

8L7« 

&IS 

Tennessee ^ 

6.83 

5.62 

3.84 

8.62 

4.22 

7.09 

8.02 

4.n 

8.88 

18S 

S.S8 

2.9 

Ohio  Valley 

3.59 

2.62 

3.60 

4.66 

4.62 

2.95 

4. 50 

4.21 

8.49 

2.28 

3LM 

8.75 

Lower  Lake  Region 

2.22 

1.31 

3.10 

dLl4 

3.52 

2.24 

8.55 

&93 

2.83 

2.24 

2.M 

2.49 

Upper  Lake  Region 

Bxtreme  Northwest 

2.18 

2.63 

3.60 

3.00 

4.12 

3.31 

&81 

2.90 

1L85 

8.09 

8.73 

SLT» 

1.87 

1.83 

3.85 

2.14 

4.31 

2.04 

8.02 

3.55 

2,88 

&08 

2.06 

XT* 

Syss^??^^.!-!!!^ 

3.01 

2.58 

4.62 

8.46 

5.82 

4.00 

4.06 

4.61 

2.39 

2.99 

8.89 

&« 

8.00 
1.80 
L23 

4.17 
1.20 
1.82 

4.46 
2.90 
4.28 

2.59 
1.80 
5.13 

5.42 
2.42 
2.08 

8.66 
2.68 
6.83 

4.25 
L46 
£.53 

6.24 
8.24 
3.46 

2.74 
1.37 
2.23 

8.25 
L78 
8.29 

S.&6 

L29 

L44 

2.5tf 

Korthem  Slope.. ..—••.. 

L56 

Middle  SloneC 

Southern  Slope  .....•••.. 

ar 

a  76 
0.44 

2.73 
0.9G 

2.01 
0.29 

5.41 
0.60 

2.49 
0.34 

2057 
0.61 

8.60 
2.42 

0.87 
a84 

3.68 
2.56 

2.96 
2.85 

4.02 
LOl 

4.» 

Southern  Plateau 

L23 

Northern  Plateau^ 

1.95 

1.47 

L88 

0.70 

0.79 

8.42 

a  81 

0.82 

0.31 

ai9. 

0.S2 

L74 

North  Pacifio  Coast  Re- 

Mfd^eBi^oC^R^' 

8.08 

8.56 

2.87 

L22 

L14 

2.17 

0.69 

a8S 

a82 

0164 

L84 

X8i 

gion 

2.80 

4.99 

a99 

0.16 

a  15 

1.66 

a  01 

aoo 

ao2 

aoi 

&81 

•.48 

South  Paoiffo  Coast  Re- 

irion 

Mount  Washington,N.  H. 

L04 

2.16 

0.29 

1.00 

0.03 

0.57 

0.08 

0.01 

0.16 

0.11 

0.05 

0.03 

4.86 

3.29 

4.86 

9.54 

9.60 

8.08 

0.82 

23.90 

7.64 

&6S 

9.00 

7.58 

Pike's  Peak.  Colo 

3.61 

0.43 

8.61 

2.90 

1.92 

0.94 

4.94 

a  41 

4.56 

0.35 

2.08 

a49 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

2.40 

2.89 

2.40 

1.78 

0.71 

a33 

0.62 

a27 

o.» 

aTi 

0.74 

LOi 

Average  temperature. 


Districts. 


April. 


Mi^. 


I 


June. 


July. 


Angoat. 


l; 


SeptsBber. 


II 


New  England 

lOddleAtlnnUo  States 

South  Atlantic  States. . 

Florida  Peninsala 

Eastern  Gulf  States 

Western  Golf  States. . . 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

Tenne88<*e 

Ohio  Valley 

Lower  Lake  Refdon .... 

Upper  Lake  Regiou .... 

Extreme  Northwest .  . 

Upper  Mliwiasippi  Valley 

MiMouri  Valley 

Northern  Slope 

Middle  Slope 

Southern  Slope 

Kontliem  Plateau 

Northern  Plateau 

Nortl\  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
gion   

Middle  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
gion   

South  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
gion   

Mount  Wn«binjt<)n,N.  II. 

Pike's  I VnL.  Colo 

Salt  Lake  I  "iiy,  Uuli  . 


43.8 
49.8 
61.8 
72.4 
6.5.8 
60.2 
76.2 
59.2 
53.7 
43.2 
39.5 
37.9 
52.9 
47.9 
42.0 
52.2 
63.7 
58.8 
48.7 

>9.9 

57.1 

01.6 

20.6 
13.0 
49.3 


o 
44.2 
49.5 
59.0 
71.3 
63.3 
63.0 
73.4 
57.6 
51.5 
42.2 


o 
54.5 
61.1 
69.7 
76.9 
72.6 
73.6 
80.6 
69.1 
65.3 
56.5 
3a  9     51. 7 


37.6 
49.8 
46.1 
40.4 
48.2 
58.3 
55.4 
5L5 


53.0 
62.0 
01.4 
52.7 
61.4 
71.9 
68.5 
55.8 


52.2  I  54.8 
56. 2     62. 0 


60.7     6C.9 
25. 4  I  ;{.'{.  5 


63.6 
61.9 
7L6 
78.1 
73.0 
72.2 
78.4 
6a5 
63.7 
S.'i.  3 
51.2 
53.5 
61.8 
60.1 
53.5 
.^.4 
G6.B 
05.5 
61.0 

58.2 

63.4 

66.1 
3*>.  0 


8.  5     21».  1     INK  4 


63.6 
70.6 
77.8 
8L9 
79.8 
80.2 
84.6 
76.2 
73.3 
65.5 
61.5 
62.0 
71.0 
70.6 
62.3 
70.5 
78.5 
77.7 
64.8 

60.8 


71.9 


64.8 
69.9 
73.5 
7a  9 
75.6 
7a  3 
82.1 
72.4 
73.5 
67  3 
62,8 
66. 4 
70.9 
72.0 
64.8 
70.1 
75.7 
73.9 
66.2 

60.7 

64.8 

70.6 


43.  7  I  49. 0 
33.0  I  30.4 
Ca3     C8.7 


o 
66w8 
72,9 
79.7 
83.5 
80.6 
83.7 
85.6 
77.9 
75.0 
66.8 
63.6 
63.1 
73.0 
71.8 
65.9 
75.9 
83.7 
82.8 
67.4 

62.7 

09.9 

76.4 
44.6 

40.  a  ,  39.8 

7a  3  I  73. 4 


69.3 
75.6 
80.6 
83.2 
81.2 
82.5 
85.3 
79.3 
77.5 
71.0 
67.7 
67.8 
75.8 
74.3 
68.0 
74.7 
80.0 
•81.8 
70.8 

04.8 

71.4 


67.9 
73.6 
7a  7 
82.4 
79.4 
81.6 
82.7 
77.0 
74.9 
69.7 
6a9 
6a4 
74.1 
7a  5 
67.6 
7a  2 
76.8 
79.2 
6a9 

6a4 

70.1 

75.2 
47.2 

.mo 

75.3  1 


67.6 
73.2 
77.2 
81.6 

7a  8 

80.2 
82.2 
7^3 
7a  1 
67.9 
64.4 
64.4 
70.9 
69.5 
65.8 
7a  4 

7ai 

7a  5 

71.8 
7a9 

7a  6 

47.7 
35.6 


6L7 
64.7 
74.1 
80.1 
74.7 
75.8 
80.8 
70.0 
67.3 
62.2 

5a» 

54.6 
64.2 
61.6 

6a3 

64.1 

7a  1 
Tao 

50.3 

6a8 

6L8 

73.9 
40.7 
31.2 
64.9 


I 


•4.1 

tLO 

80. 

77.4 

79.4 

ShS 

74.2 

72.3 

65.0 

02.0 

65.4 

e9.5 

«6.2 

5ao 
eao 

74.2 
70.8 
64.5 

65.3 

68.5 

70.2 
41.4 
330 

&a8 
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The  more  important  agricultural  districts  of  tlie  South  and  West  are 
above  or  below  an  average,  as  follows,  in  teini)crature  and  rainfall: 


f 

Suath  Atlantic. 

Weetern  Gulf. 

OhioVjOley. 

MiRfiouri  Valley. 

Extreme  l^Jorth- 
'west. 

liontha. 

1 

i 
a 

1 

p. 
S 

H 

a 

1 

t 
I 

B 
H 

1 

i 

c 

5 

a 

1 

April 

o 
-L4 
+1.9 
-3.8 
-  .9 
-1.5 
+1.0 

O 

-1.07 

-  .59 

+L34 
4-.W 

-  .70 
-1.63 

0 

-2.6 
-1.4 
-1.0 
-1:2 
—1.3 
+3.6 

o 
+1.03 
+4.37 
+  .K9 
-1.29 
-1.78 
+  .87 

o 
-2.2 
-1.6 
+  .2 
-2.5 
-1.8 
+5.1 

o 

— H.  r>D 

+  1.0G 
+1.C7 
-  .35 
-1.21 
+1.21 

o 
-1.8 
-1.3 

iVJ 

-4.0 
+3.6 

o 
+1.17 
-1.87 
-1.8« 
+1.99 
+  .51 
-  .06 

o 
-  .3 

+  -5 

-2.0 

+  .» 

o 
-  .04 

MSy.::;;;:::::::: 

-1.21 

Juno. •••.... ...... 

-2.27 

July 

+  .53 

Angtist 

--2. 20 

September 

October *. 

+  .64 

+3.0 

-3.17 

+1.8 

-.64 

+3.0 

-1.44 

+4.3 

+.54 

+2.5 

-htl 

CORK 

The  season  for  planting  and  early  growth  was  generally  favorable, 
except  that  some  areas  had  too  much  rain.  In  July  the  stand  appeared 
unusually  healthy  in  color,  and  was  growing  rapidly.  High  condition 
was  rei)orted,  the  average  being  90.  This  was  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1874,  with  two  exceptions,  1879  and  1880.  The  same  average  was 
maintained  in  August,  and  high  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  for  the 
harvest.  Improvement  was  reported  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Georgia,  and  a  slight  decline  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  from  the  prevalence  of  drought,  in  which 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  Texas  suffered  most  noticeably.  The  average  of 
condition  in  September  was  94,  a  figure  which  assured  a  medium  crop, 
should  severe  frosts  in  September  be  averted.  In  October  a^ell  ripened 
crop,  of  medium  rate  of  yield,  was  reported.  Theiigh  temperature  of 
September  had  saved  it  ^om  disaster  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  result  is  a  crop,  according  to  our  full  estimates,  of  1,795  millions 
of  bushels,  the  largest  ever  grown  in  quantity,  though  by  no  means  the 
largest  in  rate  of  yield.  It  reaches  an  average  yield  of  25.6  bushels  per 
acre,  which  has  not  been  exceeded  since  1880.  The  farm  value  of  ttis 
crop  is  $640,135,859 — 35.8  cents  per  bushel,  against  42  cents  for  the  crop 
of  1883.  It  is,  therefore,  valued  less,  by  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  than 
the  previous  crop.  The  acreage  is  estimated  at  69,682,780  acres.  The 
estimates  by  States,  are : 

CORN. 


states  and  Territories. 


^cres* 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Kaine— 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassaohnsetts  .. 
Rhode  Island.... 
Ctnneotioat..... 

New  York 

New  Jereey  ...., 
Pennsylvania... 

DeUware 

Har^rUnd 

Virginia , 

North  Carolina. . 
Soath  Carolina . . 
Georgia 


10,610 

38,774 

60.282 

57,097 

12.818 

57,000 

753,810 

843.900 

1,403,000 

214,450 

698.400 

1.038,391 

2.519,927 

1,444,020 

2, 867, 700 


1,  f^^Z  000 

1,--<J,000 

l.iJii'J.TOO 

I.  [»il,300 

•i^«>,  000 

T,  "tr:,  790 

21;  €74,800 

i%IKl(SL032 

43,4«n.000 

a^S75vO0O 

ISv  £37^000 

^mooo 
an  4^.  000 
i:i;rfi.ooo 


1796,500 

967,360 

1,299,155 

1,397,786 

304,200 

1,140,005 

13,640,580 

6,935^697 

S2,ooa;S20 

1,709,360 
7,818,760 
16,508,800 
18,899,400 
9,057.600 
21,647,500 
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CORK— Conliiined. 


States  and  Territories. 


Florida 

Alabama 

Mlaslssippi 

JyouiBiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennesnee 

West  Virginia  - 

KentHcky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraakii 

Califomia 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

Kew  Mexico.... 

Utah ,. 

Washington.... 


Total. 69,683,780 


Acres. 


Bosbels. 


Value. 


403, 913 
322,885 
889.600 
865.450 
752, 700 
i57, 710 
245,0X2 
5114. 11  r, 
258, 410 
846,  mi 
929,  3SS 
612,312 
151,463 
066,685 
705,  340 
329,652 
995,931 
565,000 
235,298 
160,000 

5,890 

830 

25,300 

2,850 
465,000 

1,820 

830 

47,200 

13,473 

3,210 


3,837.000 

30,197,000 

25, 510, 000 

11,007.000 

60,290.000 

32,4J^.(W> 

65, 723.  OOO 

11,900,000 

71,880,000 

85,393.000 

26,022,000 

104,757,000 

2ii544.000 

2^200,000 

23,630,000 

252,  600, 000 

197.850.000 

168.500,000 

122,100.000 

8,800,000 

164,000 

21,000 

710,000 

60.300 

13, 950, 000 

36,400 

20.700 

9.M),000 

292,000 

105,000 


$3.0flB,«W 
18. 430. 17ft 

i5.8i«.aeo 

T.374,i9d 
87.S7g,»» 
17.5.tl.ia6 
2d,  ^75,  SO 

6,684,00* 
30.90g.4M 
3S,OU.iao 
10.40S.at« 
35. 617,  Vm 
75^808.  MA 

g,9oa.t« 

7.797.»9e 

Sg.  09^601 

6I.441,<M 

87.a7Q,0« 

21,97b,  00* 

2,880.000 

101,689 

14, 2« 

461. »» 

40.401 

4,185,000 

37.300 

15,525 

646,000 

204.400 

78.730 


1,795,528,433    640. 73S. 


WHEAT, 

The  area  of  the  previous  crop  was  greatly  reduced  by  winter-killing 
and  substitution  of  other  crops.  The  present  breadth  is  therefore  greater 
by  nearly  3,000,000  acres.  The  area  harvested  is  estimated  at  39,475,885 
acres,  which  exceeds  that  in  wheat  in  any  previous  year,  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  any  other  in  the  world.  The  report  in  April  showed 
that  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  wheat  was  still  protected 
by  a  covering  of  snow.  Little  mention  of  killing  by  winter  alterna- 
tions of  temperature  was  made  by  correspondents.  The  fine  appearance 
of  drilled  grain  was  generally  attested.  The  early-sown  areas  were 
superior  to  late  sown  in  the  Middle  States.  Seeding  in  Maryland  was 
generally  late,  and  only  the  early  sown  ha^  a  good  growth  and  sufficient 
root  development.  The  average  date  of  sowing  in  Virginia  was  a  few 
days  later  than  usual,  yet  a  fair  growth  was  made'  in  the  autumn, 
especially  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  among 
the  best  farms  of  other  sections.  A  fair  start,  producing  plants  of 
menium  vigor  and  promise,  was  made  in  the  Carolinas  and  G^eorgia, 
and  similar  conditions  ]>ro(luced  average  growth  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. In  Tennessee  a  \igorous  root  growth  was  obtained  in  autumn, 
and  tillering  commenced  before  winter  set  in,  in  the  earliest  and  most 
advanced  fields.  The  late  seeding  was  not  so  successful.  The  soil  was 
too  dry  at  seeding  time  at  many  points  in  Texas.  In  some  cases  the 
late  sowings  had  the  most  favorable  conditions,  avoiding  the  drought 
that  sapp^  the  vitality  of  some  early  growths,  causing  either  their 
entire  destruction  or  great  injury.  The  fields  first  seeded  in  West 
Virginia  were  the  most  promising.  The  later  breadths  were  slow  in 
starting,  from  drought  and  insufficient  soil  preparation,  and  not  well 
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fortified  against  the  vicissitudes  of  winter.  There  was  much  mention 
of  dry  weather  and  slow  growth  in  Kentucky,  yet  the  development  was 
very  satisfactory  on  the  ^t  wheat  soils.  Drought  had  an  adverse  in 
fluence  in  the  drier  soils  of  Ohio,  retarding  development,  so  that  tlie 
plants  wore  generally  small,  yet  with  an  appearance  of  health;  Tliere 
was  great  diversity  of  appearance,  on  diil'erent  soils.  The  lands  im- 
proved by  systematic  drainage  were  uniformly  i^romising  of  good  re- 
salts.  The  autumn  was  dry  in  Michigan,  and  the  plants  small  when 
winter  set  in.  The  Indiana  reports  were  not  generally  favorable  as  to 
early-so'«m  wheat.  The.medium  seeding  more  frequently  gave  better 
results.  The  weather  was  too  dry  for  an  early  start.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  Illinois.  Much  of  the  crop  had  made  but  little  growth 
when  winter  set  in,  and  winter-killing  of  late  wheat  was  feared.  The 
seeding  was  unusually  late.  In  Missouri  the  early  growth  was  delayed 
by  drought,  but  the  later  conditions  were  more  favorable,  and  a  fair 
growth  was  reported. 

The  early  sown  is  not  always  the  most  vigorous.  Conditions  were 
quite  favorable  for  vigorous  growth  in  E^ansas.  Bains  were  ample,  and 
the  ground  was  prepared  better  than  in  former  years.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  seeding  was  delayed  by  dry  weather,  but  an  increased  area 
and  fine  growth  was  ultimately  secured  by  seasonable  and  abundant 
rains. 

■  In  May,  condition  was  still  reported  high.  In  the  more  northern  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  States  rain  in  excess,  with  low  temperature,  re- 
tarded growth,  so  that  the  plant  wais  small,  though  healthy.  In  cold 
and  wet  soils  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  growth  was  slow,  while 
the  mellow  soils  showed  a  stand  rich  in  promise.  The  reports  from 
Maryland  indicated  high  condition,  except  on  cold  clay  soils.  The  crop 
was  already  heading  in  North  Carolina,  and  promising  ripeness  for  har- 
vest by  the  10th  of  May.  Prospects  were  generally  favorable  through- 
out the  South,  especially  in  Texas  and  Tennessee.  Kentucky  fields 
were  in  superior  condition.  North  of  the  Ohio,  condition  was  less  fa- 
vorable. In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  condition  stood  15  per  cent. 
'  below  the  standard.  There  had  been  some  winter  injury  in  Illinois, 
and  low  lands  had  been  flooded  in  the  spring.  The  May  reports  froiu 
tiie  Pacific  coast  were  very  favorable. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  in  June  was  very  high,  averaging  101. 
Winter  wheat  at  the  same  time  was  reported  at  93.  The  cool,  moist 
weather  had  been  generally  favorable  to  healthy  growth  and  to  tiller- 
ing. Bust  began  to  be  observed  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana, 
and  to  some  extent  elsewhere.  The  early  sown,  as  a  rule,  was  most 
promising,  and  the  drilled  areas  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  sown 
broadcast.  In  this  month  the  harvest  was  completed  in  the  northern 
belt  of  the  SouUiem  States. 

In  July  the  condition  of  spring  wheat  was  returned  at  100,  and  oi 
winter  wheat  at  94. 

The  result  of  the  harvest  as  estimated  for  final  record  is  by  States  as 

follows:  

w;heat. 


States  and  TerritoWes. 


Main© 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Massat^oBetts ... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Conneotioat 


Acrea. 


41.985 

11,«15 

21, 7W) 

1.070 


2,193 


Boshels. 


929.400 

170, 700 

364,500 

10,000 


80,200 


Valae. 


$788,750 

204,840 

382,725 

21,280 


98,200 
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State*  and  Territories. 


Acree. 


Kew  York 

>{cw  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 

Delaware 

Marylnnd 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

GeorfdA 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaiaiana 

Texas ■ 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michifran 

Indiana 

Illinois 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Kansas 

Nebi-aska 

California...^... 

Orofi;on 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arisona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico ... 

Utah 

Washington  ... 
Wyoming 


Total., 


772, 823 
155. 540 
[,  533.  660 
94.700 
644,980 
930, 200 
767.290 
231.610 
487,500 


278,450 
48,060 


1, 


550.  COO 

248, 450 

S.'ie.  230 

316.425 

272,000 

691,  936 

804,465 

708, 016 

790,900 

434,510 

,753,816 

606,771 

334,766 

120,500 

950,280 

360,000 

858,924 

5,515 

317,420 

20,556 

540,200 

59.400 

76,240 

68,450 

93,100 

326.366 

2,120 


30,475  885 


Bushels. 


12,729,000 
2,022,4)00 

20,820.000 
1,007,000 
8,260,000 
7,455,000 
4,650,000 
1,410,000 
3.130,000 


1,675,000 
237,600 


100 
KK> 
KM 
N)0 
100 

m 

.  KW 
,iK)0 
iKM) 
(KW 
■  fK» 
•)00 
•KM) 
>KK> 
KM) 


i..  *u_,  JOO 

104,000 

2,848,000 

275,000 

22,330,000 

1, 120, 000 

1,372,000 

930,600 

1,675,000 

4,118,000 

83,900 


512,763,900 


Valne. 


fia81t,«Bi 

i.suLan 

17,M6i.2g9 
SS5^960 

5,904.  cot 
4.1W.560 
1.4tQl500 
3.28fl^90» 


]«  075.  tot 
S37,«» 


4,837.T2S 

9, 934,  MO 
M,  888^500 
23,031,at9 
22,6D9tU9 
20^8K,SaB 
12.049^806 


17,19^900 

17, 050,009 

1SS74S^590 

11,896,500 

31,910,400 

7, 421,  789 

104,000 

1,314.880 

906. 2S0 

10,971.800 

806^400 

980,400 

837.  OpO 

1,878,506 

2,479,800 


930^861,354 


OATS. 


Tlie  crop  of  oats  of  this  year,  like  that  of  corn,  is  the  largest  aggre- 
frate  ever  grown  in  this  country.  ,  The  area  is  larger  by  a  miUion  acres. 
The  estimated  product  is  583,628,000,  against  671,302,400  in  1883.  The 
yield  per  acre,  as  estimated, is  27.4  bushels;  in  1833, 28.1  bushels.  The 
average  of  condition  was  not  quit«  so  high  as  in  1883.  The  price  per 
bushel  is  27.7  cents,  a  reduction  of  5.3  cents  from  the  price  of  the  pre- 
vious cropj  and  the  lowest  price  ever  reported,  except  the  average  of 
24.6  cents  m  1878,  when  the  yield  was  given  at  31.4  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  aggregate  the  largest  ever  made  up  to  that  date,  llie  price 
was  then  u&uenced  by  the  downward  tendency  of  com  during  a  series 
of  good  com  years.    The  estimates  by  States  are  as  follows : 


states  and  Territorieo. 


Aoreo. 


Biuhfila. 


Valoo. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire *^. 

Vermont > 

Massaohnsetta •••.•.—• 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut — .. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 7. 

I>elaware 


83,733 

2,428,000 

30,588 

003.000 

103,530 

8.625^000 

23,560 

717,000 

5,882 

161.000 

37,512 

1.112,000 

1,871,530 

41,146,000 

129,564 

2,735.000 

1,253,868 

35,027,000 

20.580 

482,000 

81,044,040 

446^850 

1,450.000 

332.650 

75.670 

467,040 

14, 400, 731 

1,011.950 

11.9501 450 

168;  700 
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States  and  Territories. 


Karylsod. 
VirglnU... 
North  Carolina. 
South  CaroUna . 
Geori 


Georgia. 
Florida.. 


Alabama  ...•••. 
Hississippi .... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia- 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wiseonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Nebraska. 
C^omia. 
Oregon. .... 
Nevada ... 
Colorado .. 


Acres. 


DakoU.. 


Montana 

New  Mezioo . 
Utah. 


Washington. 
Wyoming.... 


Total. 


110.000 

621.230 

617.046 

394.250 

702,614 

62,560 

405,830 

348.040 

35,110 

478. 510 

228,440 

568.805 

130,225 

427,430 

836.400 

597,864 

724,736 

2,990.983 

1,371.384 

1,025,136 

2. 145, 959 

1, 152, 500 

783, 413 

648.103 

70,600 

195.350 

7,858 

43.812 


812.000 
83,750 
52,000 
12.583 
26,120 
75, 100 
2,500 


21,800,917 


Boshels. 


t&eo.ooo 

6,418,000 

4,  G32,  000 
3,  545,  000 
G,27(\000 

191,000 
1!^  010^  000 

5,  048, 000 
104, 000 

lO.  [i27,  iH)0 

3,  M2, 000 

7.6@^,000 

2^212,000 

7,  865,  (XX) 

L'S.ilO.fKX) 

10,D^),000 

21,  742,  UOO 

afl,  1.^,000 

4L,  1140,  ^100 

affl,  loa,  i>oo 

7P,  «50,  000 

30, 774, 000 

27,  4 1&.  000 

21,1^4,000 

2,  IMK  (300 

5,470,(100 

2f.I,  iiOO 

1.  S16, 000 


11,812,000 

1. 012, 000 

1, 740, 000 

252.000 

650,000 

2,623,000 

75,000 


583.628,000 


Value. 


$688,000 
2,606.660 
2,126,120 
1.772,500 
8,573,900 

296,400 
2.758.250 
1.737.360 

234.320 
4,421.840 
1,593,900 
8,225,600 

862,680 

2.752,750 

6,791,610 

5, 797. 100 

5,870,340 

22,676,190 

11,025,600 

7. 220. 000 

16.730.000 

7.693,500 

6.082.180 

4,150.860 

816,620 
1,641,000 

145.580 

606^400 


2,716,760 
435,160 
609,000 
105. 840 
227.500 
918. 050 
30.000 


161,528,470 


COTTON, 

The  following  is  the  telegraphic  synopsis  of  the  December  report : 
The  December  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricoltare  indicates  a 
smaller  yield  than  the  returns  of  condition  in  October.  The  October 
average  was  74,  against  68  in  1883, 88  in  the  great  harvest  of  1882.  and 
66  in  the  disastrous  season  of  1881.  The  returns  of  condition  in  Octo- 
ber and  of  product  in  December  have  been  unusually  divergent  tiiis 
year.  The  first  indicated  a  larger  crop  than  last  year;  the  latter  a 
product  slightly  less,  or  about  98  per  cent.  The  comparative  decline  is 
in  the  States  west  of  Alabama.  The  comparison  with  last  year  is  as 
foUows :  North  Carolina,  100 ;  South  Carolina,  107 ;  Georgia,  101 ;  Flor- 
ida, 103;  Alabama,  105;  Mississippi,  94;  Louisiana,  98;  Texas,  89; 
Arkansas,  99 ;  Tennessee,  101. 

Applying  these  percentages  to  our  figures  for  the  crop  of  1883,  they 
indicate  a  product  of  398,000  bales  in  North  Carolina,  502,000  in  south 
Carolina,  760,000  in  Georgia,  60,000  in  Florida,  661,000  in  Alabama. 
847,000  in  Mississippi,  480,000  in  Louisiana,  995,000  in  Texas,  513,000 
in  Arkansas,  and  314,000  in  Tennessee.    The  remaining  territory  will 

Srobably  give  about  50,000  bales.    This  makes  an  aggregate  of  5,580,000 
ales. 

These  figures  are  provisional  and  may  be  slightly  modified  by  future 
returns.    It  is  possible  that  the  general  disappointment  at  the  outcome 
of  the  middle  and  top  crop  have  made  the  December  returns  imasor 
36  A— ^84 
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ally  conservative,  but  it  is  cortain  that  the  rate  of  jaeld  will  bo  much 
below  the  average. 

It  is  the  e^erience  of  the  Department  that  returns  of  final  product 
are  much  too  low,  not  by  a  uniform  p^K^entage,  for  the  k>cal  estimates 
are  more  depressed  in  a  year  of  partial  failure  than  in  one  of  good  y>Bld. 
TIte  inevitable  tendency  of  declining  prodtrction  is  to  depress  the  spirits 
and  bias  the  judgment  of  the  repeater.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
XH'esent  crop  history  cause  a  wide  discrepancy  between  condition  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  compaarative  product  reported  later.  In  ai- 
lonving  for  this  depression,  in  such  a  year  as  this^  there  is  a  poesibOi^ 
that  figures  may  remain  too  low.  The  October  returns  of  fXNiditiany 
notwitJ^standing  the  difference  in  subsequent  dates  of  killing  host,  have 
in  former  years  pointed  quite  closely  to  the  ultimate  result.  In  tbe 
eensuB  year  tiie  October  average  was  81,  and  the  crop  5,755,359  bales. 

The  average  of  condition  in  October,  and  the  commerci^d  movement 
for  ibar  crops  since  1870,  bear  relation  as  follows : 


Ywn, 

A..^ 

«^«— . 

»•,.•■•...«••.••.•.•••••••••••■••.•>•••«• ■••^••. ...••..••.•••••• •••••••.... 

u 

fl8 

e.spi^ni 

«,4S(.iiS 

1882., 
18fi3^ 

>«••■•••••«••■■•■••••••■«•■■■■■•••«•«■•••••■■•■•••■■•.•«■•■*«•«•■«•••••••«•• 

The  October  average  of  1884  was  74^  but  the  faHnreof  sabseqnmt 
fruitage  was  very  marked,  making  it  evident  that  these  October  mdioa- 
tions  would  not  this  year  point  so  nearly  to  the  ultimate  product.  It 
would  stiU  seem  possible,  however,  that  the  crop  may  equal  that  of  last 
year,  though  the  December  returns  do  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
and  they  are  given  above,  with  such  corrections  only  as  former  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  necessary.  While  it  is  absurd  to  report  local 
estimates,  or  census  returns,  even,  without  revision  and  correction,  it  has 
been  the  practaee  of  tlds  Bureau  to  give  firom  month  to  month  a  fiiir  iu- 
teip«retationof  tlieretnms,  mid  not  an  individual  estimate  baaed  on  them. 
Tb.e  int^ested  pablie  can  thos  read  the  history  of  the  crop  .development 
and  disasters,  and  rea^  a  conclusion  in  accord  with  it ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  individual  eonelusions  will  ever  be  modified  by  personal  in- 
terest whatever  tbe  olBcial  figores.  The  quality  of  cotton  is  unusually 
good*  There  was  little  damage  from  rain,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
stained  fiber.  Some  correspondents  dedared  tliat  there  was  no  stained 
cotton.  Similar  reports  came  from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  substan- 
tially from  those  &uther  west. 

The  falling  off  of  the  top  erop--the  blighting  of  the  later  boUs,  and 
their  failure  to  mature— is  almost  unpre<^entod,  according  to  tbe  re- 
turns of  correspondents. 


FAEM  PBICES  OF  THE  OEOP  OF  1884. 

The  records  of  the  prices  of  &rm  products  are  made  in  Deoember. 
They  are  the  basis  of  value  of  the  crops  of  the  year.  The  tendency  to 
lower  rates  is  observed  everywhere  as  to  most  crops,  not  only  ttom 
abundance  of  production,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  general  deprestiion 
in  values  of  all  commodities. 
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CORN. 

The  average  price  of  corn  is  36J  cents,  vhich  is  one  cent  lower  than 
the  average  for  1879,  where  the  supply  in  proportion  to  population  was 
quite  as  Isurge.  It  has  been  lower  but  twice  in  ten  years,  in  1877  and 
1878,  after  two  previous  yeare  of  abundance.  It  is  highest  in  Florida, 
80  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest  price  is  18  cents  in  Nebraska ;  Kan- 
sas. 22|  Iowa,  23;  Missouri,  26;  Illinois,  SI;  Minnesota,  83|  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin,  34;  Michigan,  40;  Ohio,  41;  Kentucky,  43.  It  is  52  in 
Pennsylvania,  54  in  New  Jersey,  and  60  in  New  York.  The  range  of 
values  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  from  43  in  Delaware  to  68  in  Sduth 
Carolina,  and  80  in  Florida,  increasing  in  the  order  of  movement,  except 
that  Georgia  reports  70  cents.  1^  the  more  western  States^  it  is  46 
in  Tennessee,  54  in  Arkansas,  61  in  Alabama,  62  in  Kississippi  and 
Texas,  and  67  in  Louisiana. 

The  differences  in  value  of  com  in  counties  of  the  same  State  are 
very  wide,  owing  to  relative  abundance  or  scarcity,  transportation 
&cilitie8,  or  other  causes.  Nebraska  returns  18  cents  per  bushel  as  the 
State  Average  for  com,  while  in  Otoe  Oounty  the  value  is  23  cents,  and 
in  Boone  12  cents.  In  several  counties  in  Kansas  com  is  worth  but  15 
cents;  in  several  others  farther  west,  as  Ford  and  Ness,  40  oents,  where 
it  is  scarce  and  in  demand,  while  the  State  average  is  22. 

In  several  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Iowa  the  price  is  returned  at  30 
cents,  in  Des  Moines  35  cents ;  the  range  is  from  15  cents  in  Monona  to 
40  in  Delaware.  The  range  of  prices  in  Minnesota  is  from  20  to  50 
cents.  A  greater  difference  i»  seen  in  Missouri,  betweei^  12  cents  in 
Holt  County  and  50  in  Saint  Fran9ois,  though  20  and  25  are  more  fte- 
quent  figures  for  other  counties. 

Farther  west  prices  are  higher,  with  sunilar  margins  of  local  differ- 
ence. Yery  few  counties  in  Ohio  report  lower  than  80  cents,  and  a 
large  number  between  30  and  40,  while  50  is  given  bA  the  average  for 
Adams,  Highland,  Holmes,  Hocking,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Ejioz,  Mus- 
kingum, Noble,  and  Perry.  In  Geauga,  Guernsey^  and  Belmont  the 
price  is  60,  and  in  Jefferson  65  cents.  Among  the  highest  returns  flrom 
New  York  is  60  cents  for  Schenectady  and  Westchester,  the  lowest 
40  cents  from  Niagara,  and  50  cents  Chautauqua,  Genesee,  Jefferson, 
and  Wyoming.  A  similar  range  is  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  Lebiution 
reporting  40  and  Lancaster  50  cents.  Higher  prices  prevail  in  New 
England,  from  65  cents  to  $1  (in  Aroostook)  in  Maine ;  o5  to  $1  in  New 
Hampshire;  62  to  75  in  Vermont :  60  in  Franklin  to  85  in  Dukes,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  69  in  Kent  to  $1  in  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  and  from  60  in 
New  Haven  to  75  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

In  the  South  still  wider  differences  are  apparent.  The  range  is  from 
40  cents  to  80  in  Virginia,  and  the  same  in  North  Garolina.  In  Georgia 
fh>m  50  cents  to  $1,  though  in  most  counties  from  60  to  80  cents.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  very  few  counties  in  any  of  the  cotton  States 
report  higher  than  75  cents. 

WHEAT. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  is  65  cents  per  bushel,  against  91 
cents  last  December.  The  December  price  in  thirteen  years  has  previ- 
ously been  below  $1  per  bushel  but  five  times— in  1874, 1878, 1880, 1882, 
and  1883.  Tbe  average  in  Nebraska  is  42  cents,  45  in  Elansas,  46  in 
Dakota,  50  in  Minnesota,  55  iu  Iowa,  62  in  Missouri,  63  in  Illinois,  67  in 
Indiana,  74  in  Michigan,  and  75  in  Ohio.    The  average  home-grown 
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wheat  in  Kew  England  exceeds  $1.    In  New  York  it  is  85  cents,  in 
Pennsylvania  86.    It  is  80  cents  in  Virginia,  and  83  in  Maryland. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  reported  by^this  De- 
partment, It  is  said  to  be  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  at  any  otii^ 
period  of  the  present  century.  It  is  a  result  that  is  perfectly  natural, 
and  that  has  been  predicted  repeatedly  in  these  reports.  A  series  of 
crop  failures  altogether  unprecedented  in  Europe,  stimulating  prodao- 
tion  all  over  the  world,  could  have  no  other  outcome.  These  low  prices, 
however,  will  soon  reduce  the  area  and  relieve  overproduction. 

In  the  distant  wheat-fields  the  hardship  of  low  prices  is  most  severe. 
Olay  County,  in  Dakota,  returns  the  average  price  at  38  cents  per 
bushel;  Hamlin,  39,*  McOook,  40;  Clark,  41;  Hand,  42;  Stutsman,  43; 
Grant,  44;  Lincoln,  45;  Hutchinson,  48;  Davison,  50.  The  average  of 
46  in  Dakota  is  not  the  lowest ;  Kansas  reports  45,  the  range  being  finom 
25  cents  in  Ellis  to  $1  in  Ford,  several  counties  reporting  between  30 
and  40  cents.  In  Buffalo  and  Furnas,  Nebraska,  the  price  is  30  cents; 
in  Otoe,  60 ;  in  Pawnee,  65.  The  range  in  Iowa  is  from  37  to  75.  The 
lowest  average  in  Kew  York  is  70  cents;  the  Jiighest,  $1.10.  In  some 
counties  of  Southern  States  wheat  is  valued  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  in 
others,  where  it  is  scarce,  at  $1  or  more.  In  the  wheat  belt  or  Tasas 
the  price  is  50  to  60  cents,  rising  to  a  dollar,  and  in  some  cases  higher, 
in  the  cotton  counties. 

OATS. 

The  average  value  of  oats  is  28  cents,  against  33  cents  in  1883  and 
37.5  in  1882.  The  present  value  is  the  lowest  ever  reported  by  the 
Department.  The  lowest  State  average  is  19  cents,  in  Nebraska;  the 
highest  is  60,  in  Florida;  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  20  cents;  Kansas.  22; 
Illinois,  23;  Indiana,  27 ;  and  Ohio,  29.  The  range  is  from  42  to  60  hi 
the  South. 

POTATOES. 

The  average  farm  price  of  the  entire  crop  of  potatoes  is  40  cents  per 
bushel.  The  lowest  price  is  25  cents,  in  Michigan.  The  average  in  Kew 
York  is  39  cents ;  42  in  Ohio,  35  in  Indiana,  34  in  Illinois,  2S  in  Iowa, 
29  in  Nebraska,  48  in  Kansas.  The  average  price  is  2  cents  lower  than 
last  year,  though  the  crop  is  not  so  large. 

COTTOIS[. 

The  plantation  price  of  cotton,  as  reported,  ranges  from  9  to  9^  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  9  cents  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  9.1  cents 
in  liouisiana,  9.2  cents  in  Georgia,  9.3  cents  in  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  occurrence  of  two  crops  in  succession  scarcely  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  manufacture  has  caused  a  slight  increase  in  prices,  and 
may  produce  a  greater  advance  hereafter. 

OOBN  AND  WHEAT  IN  FOBMEB  BEOOBDS. 

The  lowest  State  average  price  for  com  in  returns  of  fifteen  years  was 
16  cents  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  in  1878.  It  has  not  been  lower  than  at 
the  present  time,  in  any  other  year,  in  either  of  the  States.  The  average 
for  Missouri  in  1879  was  23  cents,  1  cent  more  than  the  present  value. 
In  1878  the  Kansas  average  was  19.  3  cents  lower  than  in  1884. 
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Wlieat  is  lowest  this  year  in  ITebraska,  42  cents,  which  is  the  lowest 
average  rpcorded  in  these  reports.  It  was  49  cents  in  1878,  In  the 
same  year  the  Iowa  average  was  50  cents ;  that  of  Kansas  59,  and  of 
Missouri  67.    These  are  the  next  lowest  figures  reported. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  for  fifteen  years  in  these  States : 


f  oars*    - 

lOWft. 

MiBsonii. 

Kansas. 

Kebraaka. 

Corn. 

Wheat 

Corn. 

Wlieat. 

Corn. 

T^eat 

Com. 

Wheat 

1870 

$0  34 
23 
18 
31 
43 
27 
25 
25 
16 
24 
26 
44 
38 
32 
23 

10  78 
M 
85 

71 
00 
87 
50 
92 
82 
1  06 
70 
80 
65 

10  44. 
81 
82 
38 
74 
28 
28 
27 
26 
26 
36 
65 
39 
85 
26 

$0  91 

1  16 

141 

1  13 

83 

95 

89 

100 

67 

101 

89 

1  19 

85 

88 

62 

^52 

20 
22 
31 
91 
23 
24 
21 
19 
27 
29 
58 
37 
26 
23 

$0  86 

1  13 

1  42 

100 

84 

87 

80 

82 

59 

89 

70 

1  05 

67 

,78 

45 

$0  86 
25 
18 
28 
28 
20 
27 
18 
16 
21 
25 
39 
83 
24 
18 

»SJ 

1871 

1872 

78 

J873 

75 

1874 

60 

1875 

1876 ... 

64 

72 

1877 

1EP78.... -.. 

1870 

88 
49 

84 

lool. .•««••• ■••••«.. 

1884.^ 

78 
97 

m 

70 
42 

CONCLUSION, 

The  foregoing  material  is  a  small  part  of  the  statistical  matter  pre- 
pared in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricultare. 
The  statistical  reports  published  monthly  in  1884  comprised  ^  printed 
pages.  Statements  made  and  investigations  undertaken  for  other  De- 
partments of  the  Gk)vemment,  for  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
mentSy  members  of  Congress,  boards  of  agriculture,  boards  of  trade, 
writers  for  the  press,  and  others,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  its  work. 
Any  effort  tending  to  advance  the  public  good  and  enlarge  the  efficiency 
of  human  labor,  if  legitimately  coming  within  its  official  sphere,  has  been 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously  made. 

J.  B.  DODGE, 

StatUtioian. 
Hon.  Oeobge  B.  Lobino, 

Commissioner. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  ALFALFA.^ 

In  a  oonntry  so  widespread  and  diversified  as  fhe  United  States^  tt  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  crop  that  is  valued  in  some  looalitne  is 
unknown  in  others. 

But  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  ^^  many  of  the  Southern  otateSi 
where  the  want  of  forage  is  so  much  felt,  that  the  culture  of.  a  plant  bo 
admirably  adapted  fortbeir  soilaud  climate  has  so  long  been  neglected* 
In  a  visit  to  Florida,  inFebrtiary,1883,I  was  impressed,  as  every  North- 
em  man  must  be,  with  the  utter  dearth  of  forage  plants,  and,  as  a  ocm- 
sequence,  the  hungry  and  meager  starved-looking  cattle.    To  ray  in- 

auiries  everywhere  the  same  reply  was  given,  that  no  good  grass  or 
lover  could  be  found  to  stand  the  heat  and  drought  of  their  long  sam- 
mers.  Fortunately,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  while  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  B.  Bronson,  of  Saint  Augustine.  Fla.,  he  promptly  showed  a  pr«e- 
Ucal  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  taking  me  to  a  patch  of  auUfiy  aboot 
twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred,  or  only  about  the  one-sixteenth  partof 
an  acre.  From  that  little  patch  Mr.  B.  assured  me  that  he  haa  fed  a 
cow  during  the  summer  months,  getting  as  fine  milk  and  butter  as  ever 
he  got  North ;  and  further  said  that  twice  that  area,  or  one-eighth  jMot 
of  an  acre,  would  be  ample  to  supply  a  cow  with  food^daiing  the  entire 
season.  The  land  used  by  Mr.  Bronson  for  his  experiment  with  alfiedft 
was  identical  with  the  thousands  of  acres  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
which  was  given  over  to  the  blue  palmetto  and  scrubby  pines,  through 
which  the  j^at-like  oattJe  browse  out  a  miserable  existence.  Mr,  Brmi- 
soxL  Ikongh  only  an  amateur,  is  a  careful  observer,  and  an  enthnsiastio 
stnaent  In  everything  that  relates  to  agrienlture.  In  the  culture  of  al- 
fidfti  fiw  Florida  and  other  Southern  latitudes  he  advises  that  the  erop 
be  sown  early  in  the  tM ;  early  enough  to  attain  aheight  of  4<»'6iBdies 
before  growtii  is  arrested  by  cold  weather— in  Florida  say  fit>m  1st  to 
16th  of  October. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  alfaUiA  is  that  which  is  deep 
and  sandy ;  hence  the  soil  of  Florida  and  many  other  portions  ct  tt« 
cotton  belt  is  eminently  fitted.  The  plant  makes  a  tap-root  with  fbw^ 
laterals,  and  its  roots  are  often  found  at  a  depth  of  6  to  8  feet,  thus 
drawing  foodfrom  depths  entirely  beyond  the  action  of  drought  or  heat. 
When  alfalfa  is  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale,  to  get  at  the  best  resolts 
the  ground  chosen  should  be  high  and  level,  or,  if  not  high,  such  as  is 
entirely  free  from  under  water.  Drainage  must  be  as  near  perfect  as 
possible,  either  naturally  or  artificially.  This  in  fiekct  is  a  primsury  ne- 
cessity for  every  crop,  unless  it  be  such  as  is  aquatic  or  subaquatic. 

Deep  ploughing,  thorough  harrowing  and  leveling  with  that  valuable 
implement  the  <'  smoothiug  harrow,"  to  get  a  smooth  and  level  sur&oe, 
are  the  next  operations.  This  should  be  done,  in  the  Southern  States, 
from  1st  to  20th  October,  or  at  such  season  in  the  fall  as  would  be  soon 
enough  to  insure  a  growth  of  4  or  5  inches  before  the  season  of  growth 
stops.  Draw  out  lines  on  the  prepared  land  20  inches  apart  (if  for 
horse  culture,  but  if  for  hand  culture  14  inches)  and  2  or  3  inches 
deep.  These  lines  are  best  made  by  what  market-gardeners  csdl  a 
^'marker,"'  which  is  made  by  nailing  six  tooth-shaped  pickets  6  or 
8  inches  long  at  the  required  distauce  apart  to  a  three  by  four  inch 
joist^  to  which  a  handle  is  attached,  which  makes  the  marker  or  drag. 

*The  oultivation  of  lucerne,  called  ou  the  Pacific  coast  alfijfa  (Medicoffo  $atita 
of  the  lH>taiiiBt8)y  is  of  immense  importance  in  certain  diy  soils.  This  paper  is  writ- 
ten by  a  competent  anthoritji  Mr.  Feter  Henderson;  of  new  York. 
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The  first  tooth  t»  set  against  a  garden  line  drawn  tight  across  the  field, 
the  marker  i»  dragged  backwards  by  ^e  workman,  each  tooth  marking 
aline;  thus  the  6  teeth  mark  6  lines,  if  the  line  is  set  eaeh  time;  but  it 
is  beet  to  plsMse  the  end  tooth  of  the  marker  in  a  line  already  made,  so 
that  in  tius  way  only  5  lines  are  marked  at  cnee,  but  it  is  qnieker  to  do 
this  than  move  the  line.  The  lines  being  marked  ont,  the  seed  is  sown 
by  hand  or  by  seed-drill,  at  the  rate  of  8  to  12  pounds  per  aere^  After 
sowing — and  this  mle  apx>lies  to  all  seeds,  if  sown  by  hand— *the  seed 
mast  be  trodden  in  by  walking  on  the  lines,  so  as  to  press  the  seed 
down  into  the  drills.  After  treading  im  the  ground  mnst  be  leveled  by 
raking  with  a  wooden  or  steel  rake  along  the  lines  leigthways,  not 
across.  That  done,  it  would  be  advantageoas  to  use  a  roller  arer  the 
land,  so  as  to  smooth  the  snrfiiee  and  farther  firm  the  seed,  but  this  is 
not  indispensable.  When  seeds  are  drilled  in  by  machine  the  wheri 
presses  down  the  soil  on  the  seed,  so  that  treading  in  with  the  feet  is 
not  necessary.  After  the  seeds  germinate  soastO'Sbow  therows,  which 
will  be  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  accordinigto  the  weather,  the  ground 
mnst  be  hoed  between,  and  this  is  best  dose  by  seme  light  wheel-hoe,  if 
W  band,  suck  as  the  ^Universal."  On  Bgbt  sandy  soil,  suck  as  in 
Florida,  a  man  co«]d  with  ease  mn  over  two  to  three  acres  per  day. 
The  labcMT  entailed  in  this  method  of  sowing  aUiedfo  in  drills  is  some- 
what greats  than  when  sown  broadcast  m  the  usual  way  of  grasses 
and  clover,  bat  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  l^  liur  the  best  and  most 
profitable  plan,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plant  is  a  Aardy 
ftretmialj  and  is  good  for  a  dop  for  eight  to  ten  years.  Moreover,  the 
sowing  in  drills  admits  of  the  cn^  being  easily  fertUized,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  do  so;  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  Ixme-dust,  super- 
idiosphates,  or  otiier  concentrated  fertilizer  between  the  rows,  and  then 
stir  it  into  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  whed-hoe.  In  ibe  ground  of  Mr^ 
Bronson,  of  Bunt  Augustine,  Fla.,  he  foond  that  the  seed  sown  in  the 
middle  of  Oetob^  gave  him  a  crop  fit  tacut  in  three  months  alter  sow- 
ing,  and  three  heavy  crops  after,  during  the  same  year ;  sad  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  that  climate  and  soil,  so  congenial  to  its  growth,  that 
Btsi  heavy  green  crops  oould  be  cut  annually,  after  the  plant  is  fakly 
estaUished,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  fSertilizer  was  used,  say  300  pounds 
of  snperphosidiateor  bone*dust  to  the  acre.  Mr.  William  Grozieri  of 
Northx>ort,  Lcmg  island,  one  of  the  best-known  formers  and  stock- 
breeders in  the  vicinity  ot  S^w  York,  says  that  he  has  long  considered 
alfelfii  oneof  the  best  foragemips;  Me  uses  it  always  to  feed  his  mileh 
cows  and  breeding  ewes,  particnlarly  in  preparing  them  for  exhibitien 
at  fiurs,  where  he  is  known  to  be  a  most  successftd  competitcM?,  and 
always  takes  along  sufiQcient  alfalfa  hay  to  feed  them  on  while  there. 
Mr.  Orozier's  system  of  culture  ia  broadcast^  and  he  uses  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  his  land  is  unusuaUy  clean 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  which  enables  him  to  adopt  the  broad- 
cast plan ;  but  on  the  average  land  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing in  drills  would  be  the  l^st. 

Mr.  Crozier's  crop  the  second  year  averaged  eighteen  tons,  green,  to 
the  acre,  anil  about  six  tons  when  dried  as  hay.  For  his  section — the 
latitude  of  New  York — ^he  finds  the  best  date  of  sowing  is  first  week  in 
May,  and  a  good  cutting  can  be  had  in  September.  The  next  season  a 
full  crop  is  obtained  when  it  is  cut,  if  green,  three  or  four  times.  If  to 
be  used  for  hay,  it  is  cut  in  the  condition  of  ordinary  red  clover^  in  blos- 
som; it  then  makes  after  that  two  green  crops  if  cut;  sometimes  the 
last  one  instead  of  being  cut  is  fed  on  the  ground  by  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Sargent,  Moiconi  Ga.,  writing  to  us,  under  date  March  6^ 
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1883,  says:  ^'I  consider  alfalfa  to  be  the  most  valuable  forage  plant 
that  can  be  used  in  this  section  of  the  country,  that  is  the  entire  cotton 
belt,  or  north  of  it,  if  the  land  is  sandy  without  a  day  subsoil  too  near 
the  surface.  Planters  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  its  merits;  and  no 
poverty  of  stock  will  ever  occur  where  al£al&  is  raised.  In  the  snmmer 
of  1881;  when  everything  else  was  i>arched  here  with  heat  and  drought, 
this  alone  was  prompt  in  its  maturity  for  the  mower.  It  should  be  cot 
for  hay  when  in  blossom,  and  can  easily  be  cut  three  or  four  times  here, 
wherever  the  land  is  in  mirly  good  condition. 

*^ Those  who  do  not  succeed  with  it,  sow  it  broadcast  and  surrender  it 
to  the  hogs  early  in  the  season.  Those  who  do  succeed  sow  in  driUs, 
18  inches  apart  and  cultivate  e&Tly.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Sargent  advises  drills  much  wider  than  we 
recommend,  which  I  presume  is  to  admit  the  horse-hoe,  but  a  quicker 
crop  undoubtedly  would  be  got  at  14  inches  apart,  and  by  use  of  the 
hand  <^  Universal  Wheel-Hoe,"  the  work  could  be  done  on  light  soil 
nearly  as  quickly  as  by  horse  cultivator. 

Alfalfa  is  extensively  grown  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
Germany,  where  it  is  considered  a  valuable  crop  for  rotation,  and  is 
classed  by  the  French  as  one  of  the  pUmtes  qmeliaraiUe$  ;  for  in  South- 
em  France  wheat  has  been  successfully  raised  after  six  or  seven  yean 
of  alfalfa  on  ground,  which  formerly  had  failed  to  give  good  crops  of 
wheat.  Although  alfalfa  may  be  grown  in  cold  latitudes  as  well  as  in 
warm,  as  the  plant  is  entirely  hardy,  yet  its  value  is  not  so  marked  in 
cold  Climates  where  it  finds  competitors  in  red  clover  and  the  grdases; 
but  in  light  soils,  anywjiere,  pajrticularly  in  warm  climates,  its  deep- 
rooting  properties  make  it  comparatively  independent  of  moisture: 
hence  it  is  the  forage  plant  ^ar  excellence  for  the  Southern  States;  ana 
when  it  is  consideied  that  immense  sums  are  paid  annually  for  baled 
hay,  by  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States,  not  only  for  the  hay  itself, 
but  to  freight  it,  the  wonder  is  how  long  they  will  continue  to  do  so, 
with  the  material  at  hand  to  produce  a  better  article  at  probably  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

At  the  date  of  our  writing,  thousands  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  oranges,  and  other  firuits,  and  veg- 
etables for  the  S^orthern  markets — and  while  in  specially  favored  loca- 
tions success  has  attended  these  enterprises,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  one  in 
four  makes  it  profitable;  while,  with  the  culture  of  this  valuable  forage 
plant,  the  vast  sums  paid  for  Northern  hay  would  not  only  be  savra, 
but  tne  products  of  the  dairy  would  assume  an  importance  which  now, 
among  most  farmers  in  the  extreme  Southern  StateSi  is  altogether  im- 
known. 
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leaf-beetle,  the  streaked,  336, 402. 
wcxnns,  notes  on,  415.  ^  j 
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Cottony  maple-scale,  350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 417. 
Cranberry  &e-worm,  395. 

fruit-worm,  356,  356, 357, 394, 395. 
insects,  287, 394, 395. 
leaf-folder,  395,396. 
Crop  estimates  of  1883,  422, 426. 
reports,  method  of,  419. 
of  Ontario,  513. 
Crops,  area  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  515. 

of  the  year  1884, 556. 
Cuckoos  destrovinff  larvs  of  catalpa  sphinx,  415. 
Cucumber  flea-beetle,  316. 
Cut-worms,  289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 298. 

in  Nebraska,  400. 
Cyclone-nozzle,  its  inyention  and  principle,  320. 

D. 

Dairy  production,  examination  of,  12. 
Ddkntma  eoooidiwroy  354. 
Dark-sided  cut-worm,  290. 
Death- web  of  young  trout,  342. 

DeuSrocUmiM,  374. 
Departmental  Beports,  16. 
Devil's  riding-horse,  415. 
Division  prooessy  analyses,  49, 50. 
apparatus,  46. 
applied  to  sorghum,  45. 

tropical  oan^  34  to  38. 
at  Aaka,  44. 

analysis  of,  44. 
Ouadaloupe.  42,43. 
Louisiana,  40, 41, 42, 45. 
the  Department,  38, 39.   - 
battery,  47. 

manipnlation,  47. 
results  by  analysis  48,  60. 
conclusion  from  experiments,  50,  61,  53. 
history  of,  33. 

increase  in  return  of,  over  mill  Juice,  48L 
iuice,  analyses  o^  37. 
loss  of  sugar.  49. 
mauewUe,  50. 
of  the  bagasse,  43. 

cane  44. 
success  of,  62,  63. 
theory  of,  31. 

mathematically,  31, 3S. 
Diplotts  MHd,  389. 

Dipienm9  larvsD  infesting  culms  of  wheat,  390. 
Disease  of  stock  in  1883-'84, 445. 
Dor^hora  lO-Uneata,  308, 312, 416. 
Dwarfing  of  oaks  by  Mdlladon  melancput,  410. 

E. 

Economic  entomology,  principles  in,  325. 

Ediuburg,  forestry  exhibition  at,  287. 

Ellerman  &,  Peemiller  on  streaked  oottonwood  leaf-beetle,  336. 

Elm-leaf  beetle,  338. 

Enemy  to  white  roses,  413. 

Ensilage,  analyses  of,  121. 122. 

chemical  alteration  during  conversion,  117  to  12L 
Entomology,  Bureau  of,  work  in,  12. 
Entomologist,  report  of,  285. 
Enzootics  of  ergotism,  212. 

objections  i  ^  83L 

EpiotBTUi  imhrioaUu,  300. 
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Ergot,  natare,  chemical  composition  and  action  of^  232  to  240. 
Ergotism,  history  of,  240  to  250. 

treatment  and  prevention  of,  251. 
JktpelmuB  allyniif  3K7. 
Euphoria  k^nii,  413. 
JSupodes,  355, 417. 

hiemalis,  355. 
Eoiopean  cabbage  bntterfly,  416. 

P. 

False  caterpillar  on  grass  and  sedge,  401. 

chinch-bag,  315,  316. 
Farm  acreage,  increase  of,  in  30  years,  469. 
and  forest  areas,  490. 

animals,  increase  of,  in  30  years,  475  to  500. 
numbers  of,  440. 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  516. 

value  of^  475.  , 

laborers,  -wages,  474. 

average  per  month,  474. 
prices  of  the  crop  of  1^,  566. 
produce  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  515. 
values,  490. 

comparison  of,  in  1859  and  1679.  470. 
increased  by  other  industries,  471  to  474. 
of  products  of  agriculture,  469. 
Farmer's  income,  474. 
Farms,  forest  lands  in,  491. 

Fbbnald,  Prof.  C.  H„  on  Steaanoptf/cha  raUtsburgianth  378. 
Field-cricket  injuring  wheat,  391. 

crops,  yield  of,  in  Russia,  527  to  529. 
Fire- worm,  ^. 

effects  of,  suggested  remedies  for,  395. 
J^TCH,  Dr.  A.,  on  cabbage  Anihomyia,  320. 
Flea-beetle,  the  Colorado  cabbage,  308. 
wavy-striped,  301. 
Zimmerman's,  304. 
like  negro-bug,  390. 
louse,  mfesting  box,  410. 
Florida  yew,  127. 

red  cedar,  128. 
Flours,  analysis  of,  110, 112. 

average  composition  of,  111. 
baking  exj^eriments  with,  112  to  115. 

results  of,  116. 
experiments  on  the  hygroscopic  relations  of,  103  to  106. 
Fly  of  Kolumbacz,  341. 

Forbes,  Prof.  S.  A.,  on  effect  of  puncture  of  tarnished  plant-bug,  314. 
"  Foot-and-mouth  disease,"  characters  distinguishing  this  disease,  224, 229. 

class,  condition,  £^c.,  and  care  of  the  animal,  219. 
contagiousness  of,  2^,  678. 
evidence  pointing  to  ergot  as  the  cause,  222,  223. 
history  of  the  disease  and  situation  of  the  affected  herds, 

215  to  229. 
svmptoms  and  character  of,  220. 
the  eruptions  on  the  udder,  228. 

feet  symptoms  of,  228. 
becoming  scientific,  165. 
Forestry,  Bureau  of,  work  in,  14. 
rei>ort  of,  137. 
work  of  the  agents  of,  137. 
congress,  167. 

exhibition,  Edinburgh  International,  167  to  169, 287. 
experiment  statious,  160. 

in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  142  to  145, 
Illinois,  146. 
Indiana,  145. 
Iowa,  141. 
Minnesota,  141. 
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Foiestiy  in  Pennsylvanift,  137  to  140. 
Wisconsin,  147, 148. 
insects,  374. 

report  of  Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas  ou,  14rf,  149. 
schools  of;  180. 
tables  for  Nebraska,  149. 
why  Ck>Temnient  should  engage  in,  166. 
Forests,  better  than  dikes.  160-161. 

depletions  of,  by  fire  and  ax,  15. 
Government,  protection  of,  164. 
hazardons  property — fires,  156. 
history  of,  repeating,  other  nations,  157. 
need  of  Goveriiraent  acts  to  protect,  159. 
rapid  destractiou  of,  154. 
results  of  removal  of,  157. 
streams.  Government  aid  in  commission,  163. 
Fowls,  gape  disease  o^  269. 

embryogeny  and  derelopmeni,  877. 
history  of,  270. 

means  of  destroying  and  arresting,  S8D. 
symptoms,  283. 

zoological  and  anatomical  description  of,  UTfL 
Fmit-worm,  the  oranbeny^  335,  394. 

grape,  355. 
FoUer's  rose-beetle,  301,  414. 

0. 
ChUruea  decora,  336. 

xanthomelcmaf  338. 
Gardens  and  grounds,  work  of,  6. 
Oeleokia  oeretSeUa,  345,  350. 
OtUemiwn  marilandioa,  134. 
Geoigia  bark,  128. 

State  Agricultural  Society,  address  before,  323.   * 
Ginseng,  129. 

Glassy  cut-worm,  296,  297. 
Olyc(mu9  $ftoU>9U9y  382. 
Qcrtyna  nemf,  417. 

nitela,  392,  393,  403,  417. 
Grain  crops,  investigation  of  insects  a£fecting,  286» 
moth,  the  AngaumoU,  345. 
weevils,  348,  414. 

ravages  of,  in  Florida,  414. 
Grauulated  cut-worm,  291,  292,  293. 
Grape  fruit-worm,  355. 

phylloxera,  325,  405  to  409. 

life  history,  325, 406. 
ChraphoUiKa  prunivarana^  418. 
Greasy  cut-worm,  294, 295. 
Gryllotalpa,  416. 
OryUusiAbreviaiHi,  391. 
GuNBT,  A.  A.,  on  ravages  of  buffalo  gnat«  344 


JEMma  itoMWtolrte,  996. 
JEToItica  oucumeriSf  316. 

tMmarum,  302, 304. 

aUiolata,  416. 
Harlequin  cabbage-bug,  309,  310,  311. 

Harvest  mite  destroying  eggs  of  cottony  maple-scale,  355,  417. 
HAv,  estimates  for  1685,  425. 
Hellebore,  American,  131. 

Hemlock  poison,  135.  « 

Herbelin,  J.,  on  his  success  in  silk  culture,  361. 
HeteropuB  ventricoma,  387,  390. 
Hop  insects,  393. 
Horn-beam  pay  11a,  419. 
Hot  water  as  remedy  for  cabbage-worm,  417. 
Hubbard,  H.  G.,  on  effect  of  unstable  kerosene  emulsions,  338. 
spreading  of  scale  insects,  353. 
rust  of  the  orange,  361. 
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MydrasitB  oanadetuiSj  132. 
Hypertupidius  coooidivoruBf  353. 
Hi^peraspia  higeminata^  354. 
signaia,  354. 

I. 

Imbricated  siiuut-beetle,  300. 

food  babits,  300. 
injury  to  oabbace,  300. 
probable  larval  liabits,  301. 
remedies,  301. 
Imported  cabbage- worm,  323, 400, 416. 

borrowing  waspe  as  enemiea,  400. 
bot  water  as  remedjr,  417. 
BucoessfVil  introduction  of  a  parasite.  985, 323. 
very  injurions  in  Nebraska  in  1^,  400. 
currant- worm,  326. 
India,  land  area  of,  518. 
Injurious  insects,  increase  of,  by  agricultnie  and  commercei  324« 

losses  occasioned  Dy,  324. 
Insecticides,  enumeration  o(  326. 

device  for  perpetuatjng  the  effect  of  liamdSi  303k 
mecbanical  contrivances  for  applying,  329. 
Inaeots  affecting : 

tbe  cabbage,  289. 
Cottonwood,  402. 
cranberry,  394. 

evergreen  and  other  forest  trees,  374. 
fall  wheat,  363. 
hop,  393. 
oats,  392. 
rye,  392. 

small- grain  in  Nebraska,  403. 
willow,  334. 336, 401. 
probable  number  of  species,  326. 
useful  and  beneficial,  324. 
Introduction,  285. 

I$a$<ma,  phytophagic  nature  of,  386. 
^ronde,  357, 358, 385. 
<ri«d,  357, 358, 383. 

J. 

Japan  persinmion,  introduction  of,  7. 

JOHNSOK,  Judge  Lawrexcb  C,  on  catalpa  sphinx,  415. 

Joint  worms,  phytophagic  nature  of,  386. 

Juniperui  Virginica,  128. 

K.  , 

Kaloo-bug,  413. 

Kasson,  John  A.,  on  damage  done  by  the  fly  of  Kolnmbaos,  341, 

Kent's  remedy  for  boll  worm,  416. 

Kerosene  emulsions,  328, 330. 

as  remedy  for  phylloxera,  288. 
rust-mite,  372. 

experiments  in  California,  332,333. 

formula  for  preparing,  328, 331.  * 

invention  and  use,  3^. 
.  mixtures  vs.  genuine  emulsions,  331. 

unstable  mixture  injurious  to  trees,  332. 
Knox,  W.  H.,  on  chinch-bug  in  New  York,  405. 
Kolumbacz,  the  "  fly  "  of,  341. 

L. 

Land  areas  of  India,  516, 519. 

in  farms,  proportion  of,  467, 408. 
Larch- worm,  377. 

its  decrease  in  1884, 377. 
Larger  wheat-straw  isosoma,  357, 358, 385. 
T-folder,the  cranberry,  395. 
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XMaitii»m,351,355. 

LBMMON,Prof.  J.  G.)  on  blood-sucking  ConerkinuBf  41i, 
Leptog  108809  phyllapuSf  311. 
L€ptotraohelu8  dar8ali8f  387. 
L^^  8ylwUictHf  391. 
L^toania  unipunota,  388, 401. 
Lime,  ogechee^  128. 

LiNCRCUM,  Dr.  Gideon,  on  harlequin  cabbage-bug,  309. 
LiNTNERy  J.  A.,  OD  chinch-bug  in  New  York  State,  403. 
Lohe8ia  hotranaf  355. 
Uiflata,  132. 
Loco  weed,  123, 124. 
Locust;  the  Rocky  Mountain,  323, 400. 
London  purple,  for  streaked  cotton  wood  leaf-beetle,  338. 

history  and  use  as  an  insecticide  327. 
Long  scale  of  the  orange,  354. 
Longicom  beetles,  ovipositor  in,  380. 

pine-borer,  the  common,  379, 
Losses  on  stock  in  1883, 445. 
Lumber,  cei^sus  repoft  on,  155. 

markets  overstocked,  156. 
supply  exceeding  demand,  155. 
Lyo  used  in  California  for  scale  insects,  333. 
Lygu8  UneolarU,  312. 

M. 
Maerodactjflus  8vhtpino8U8,  416. 
Maize,  83. 

analyses  of,  84  to  87. 
average  weight  of,  87»  88. 
Mallodan  fMlanopw,  dwarfing  of  oaks,  caused  by,  410. 
Mame9tra  ohmopodii,  290, 401. 
^oto,401. 
8uiHuncta,296, 
Mandrake,  May  apple,  130. 
Mantis  Carolina,  415. 
Bfapld-soale,  the  cottony,  350, 417. 
Mechanical  contrivance  fot  applying  insecticides,  329. 
MegiUa  mawlata,  389. 
MeromyMa  osMroioana,  389. 
MelapMu9  destroying  cotton-worms,  415. 
Meteorological  condiuon  important  for  the  sugar  industry,  19. 

influences  of  the  season,  425. 
Method  of  crop  reports,  419. 
MeMotuBcXba,^^. 

Milk  and  butter,  study  of  the  chemistry  of,  55. 

Mill  products,  experiments  on  the  hygroscopic  relations  of,  107  to  HO. 
Miller,  8.,  pn  ravages  of  stalk  borer,  417. 
Miscellaneous  insects,  chapter  on,  334. 
Missouri,  notes  from,  416. 
Mite  causing  the  rust  of  the  orange,  362. 

destroying  eges  oT  cottony-  maple-scale,  355. 417. 
parasitic  or  wheat-straw  isosoma,  387. 
swarming  in  a  house,  413. 
Mole  cricket,  416. 
M(mohammu»  oonfusor,  379. 
MurganUa  ki8tr%9hica,  309. 

munda,  309. 
MURTFELDT,  Miss  Mart  £.|  ou  iusccts  of  Missouri,  416. 
MptOat^glaveHi,  354. 

poMorum,  353. 

N. 
Nebraska,  inlurious  insects  in,  398. 
Negro-bug,  the  flea-like,  390. 
2{ematu8  erichsanH,  377. 
ventrico8U8,  326. 
Nephopteryx  V€tociniellaf  357. 
New  Orleans  Centennial  Exposition,  179. 

Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  288. 
NiCHOLSOK,  J.  M.,  device  by,  for  TiernAtnating  the  effect  of  liquid  inieotiflidas,  303. 
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Kotee  fh>in  Mint^nri,  416. 
Nehra«ka,  3118. 

on  the  grape  phylloxera,  405. 
NyHuSj  315. 
Xjfua  eapiUiia,  ItiS. 

O. 
Oats,  crop  of  1684,  m.\, 

eetimates  of  1-83, 424. 

fenn  prices  of,  for  1884,  .567. 
(EcamthuB  nireus,  391>. 
(EdtmoBia  concinna^  411. 

fEMLER,  Dr.  A.,  on  poiHoning  cabbage  oui-'worms,  299. 
Ontario  crop  report,  513. 
Ophiony  parasitic  on  wheat  saw-fly,  389. 
Orange-root,  V^i. 
OichM,  322. 
OHorpjfnckM,  301. 
Oxyopes  vhidans,  415. 

P. 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  8.,  report  on  insects  affecting  evergroeiiand  other  forest  trees^  974. 
Paniious  germnatua^  296. 
Parasite  of  oabbage-worm,  28.',  323. 
PaHa  fdgrocfftmHij  412. 

Paris-geeen,  its  history  and  nse  as  an  insecticide,  327. 
Parlaioria  pergandiif  354. 
Parsley,  false,  135. 

Pkixotto,  B^  F.,  on  American  silk-culture,  360. 
Pkalaina  noctua  devastator,  296. 
PkyoU,  357. 

Piillotreta,  301  to  308,  416. 
Ptilhxera,  destruction  of,  13. 
rasiatriiP,  288,  406. 
Pkgiocoria,  312. 
Pioknei/a  puhena,  128. 
PieriabroBaictB^dSQ. 

rajMP,  400,  416. 
Pine-borer,  the  common  longioom,  379. 
Pink  root,  134. 
Plagiodera  lapponioQy  339. 

•     »or(pte,  336,402. 
Plant-bng,  the  tarnished,  312. 
lonse.  the  cabbage,  317. 
Plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  tf. 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  ext«?nt  and  importance  of,  206, 

in  Connecticut,  184  to  1H6. 
Kentucky,  20B  to  207. 
Maryland,  189. 
New  Jersey,  188. 
Pennsylvania,  187. 

in('fticit*ncy  of  State  acts  in  reference  thereto,  210. 

iuvostigation  of,  181. 

ontbi-eaks  of,  in  the  West,  190  to  205. 

r4^M)U9  for  believing  it  contagions,  209  to  212L 
PUm-otropia  phi^iltretwy  liOl. 
Plutella  oru^erarumy  401. 
Podablus  Ummto9u$f  389. 
Podiaua,  sp.  on  wheat,  :I91. 
Podophyllum  poUaUuH,  130. 

Pdke-root,  Indian.  131.  ' 

Polygaia  aemga^  lo6. 
Pimpilta  atkiopa,  400. 
Poplar-borer,  383. 

Potato  stalk* weevil,  ravages  of,  in  Penn^lvania,  421. 
Potatoes,  estimates  of  1883,  425. 

Dftrm  prices  of,  for  1884,  507. 
Pri$t09celi$  ater,  413. 
PayUa,  410. 

PteromalM  aelechUr,  parasite  of  Atigoumois  grain-moth,  S48L 
Puccoortf  yellow,  132.  , 
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Pulrinaria  innumei^biHs,  3oO,  417. 
Pyrethrum,  cultivation  in  America,  328,  416. 
its  uses  as  an  insecticide,  329. 

Q. 

Qaarautinc  system,  practical  direction  of,  6. 

R. 
Rabbit  injuring  wheat,  301. 
Rainfall,  average  of,  for  1883,  425. 
1884,  559. 
Railway  and  telegraph  mileage.  517. 

facilities  of  the  West,  489. 
Red-humped  prominent  reported  from  Oregon,  411. 
Reddisb-yellow  spruce-hud  worm,  379. 

determination  by  Professor  I  ERNALD,  378. 
injury  done  to  spruces,  378. 
natural  history,  :578. 
Eet^HvUdw  as  •nemies  of  cottony  maple-scale,  354.. 
Remedies  for  cabbage  cut-worms,  298. 
Report  of  the  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  181. 
Botanist,  123. 
Chemist,  19. 
Commissioner,  5. 
Entomologist,  285. 
Forestry  Bureau,  137. 
Statistician,  419. 

upon  exhibits,  466. 
conclusion  of,  568. 
Reports  from  agents,  361. 

Rocky  Mountain  locust  injuring  cabba^,  323.  .    .oqa  nam 

it«  appearance  m  Nebraska  in  1884,  JWJb 
'    Round-headed  apple-tree  borer,  380. 
Rust  ofthe  orange,  361.  i*„«*;^«  o^a 

not  influenced  by  sou  and  cultivation,  ooo. 
remedies,  369. 

the  rust-mite  its  cause,  362. 
rusty  superior  to  bright  fruit,  367. 
Rust-mite  of  the  orange,  362  to  368. 
Rye,  estimates  of  1883,424. 

S. 
Sanguinaria  canadensis fl^' 
Saperda  bivittata,  380. 

calcarato,  336,383. 
Saw-fly  larva  on  ash,  418. 

grape-vine,  418. 
^  grass  and  sedge,  401. 
plnm,418. 
Scale  insects,  kerosene  emulsions  tor,  330. 

modes  of  spreading,  353. 
SchOnbauer^s  account  of  the  fly  of  Columbao»,a«l. 
Scolytid  beetles  destroying  spruce,  374. 

sugar  maple,  375 
Seed  Bureau,  work  of,  18. 
Selandria  on  grass  and  sedge,  401. 
plum,  418. 
vitiSy  ill. 
Serrell  silk-reeling  machine,  286, 360. 
Shagreened  cut- worm,  293. 

Silk  culture,  286, 359.  ^^  *^  ooi-  ^-n 

Congressional  aid  for  encouragement,  286, 6oX 
Consul  Peixotto  on  American  silk  oaltiize,3o0. 
di8tribution  of  silk- worm  eg|?s,  359. 
iTcction  of  filatures  a  necessity,  360. 
establishment  of  silk  division,  286, 369. 
.Mr.  Herbklin'8  silk  establishment,  361. 
work  in  reference  to,  13. 
/Simiaitfnt,342,343. 
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Sirups,  uMcH  of  analysis,  G4, 55. 

Smith,  J.  B.,  report  upon  inMocts  efl'eotin;^  the  hop  and  tht)  crauVorry,  3'J3. 

Suake-root,  Ji55. 

Snout-beetle,  the  iuibricatcil,  300. 

Snowy  trcc-crickot,  31)1». 

abundant  in  Nebraska  in  1884,399. 
Soils,  Louisiana,  oxaminatiou  of,  12. 
S«>ldior-bug  on  wheat,  391. 
Singhum,  analyses  of,  25, 26, 3:5, 34. 

cane,  i>er  cent,  of  water  in,  28. 
sugar  in,  28  to  31. 

practically  same  as  in  baga88e,31. 
culture,  effect  of  cold  weather  on,  20. 

limits  of,  20. 
difllculties  in  developing  the  manufacture  of,  20  to 24. 
enemies  of,  27. 
experience  with,  in  Indiana,  26. 

Washington,  24. 
preservation  of,  in  silos,  20. 
seed,  21. 

su'^ar,  loss  in  bagasse,  28.  * 

fipeckled  cut- worm,  296. 
Sphenophorus,  413. 
Sphex  apioalis.  400. 
Sphinx  vatalpoif  415. 

Spiders  transporting  scale  insects,  353. 
Spruce-bud  Tortrix,  374. 

worm,  the  reddish-yellow,  378. 
Stalk-borer,  392. 

destructiveness  in  Missouri,  417. 
Statistics,  Bureau  of,  work  of,  5. 

collection  of  statistios  for,  9. 
Statistician,  report  of,  419. 
Steganopty  raizehurgiana,  378. 
Stictonotu9  UosomatiSy  387. 
Stinking  yew;  Savin,  126. 
Streaked  Cottonwood  leaf-beetle;  338  to  402. 
Striped  flea-beetles,  301,  304,  416. 
Stock,  Chicago  movement  of,  450  to  452, 

condition,  diseases,  and  losses  of,  1883-'d4, 44a. 
distribution,  449. 
imports  of,  453-54. 

increase  and  decrease  of,  in  1883,  441. 
proportion  of  breeds  imported,  454. 
shipment  of,  abroad,  4.52. 
streams,  Government  aid  in  reforesting,  16B. 
values  of,  442. 
Sugar,  consumption  and  production,  489. 
industry.  Northern,  1883,  19. 

notice  of,  12. 
maple,  53. 

borer,  382,  383. 
Sulphur,  OS  remedy  for  rust-mite.  .370. 
Swine  plague,  investigation  of,  ifeS  to  267. 
Syngaunta  Lracheahs,  explanation  of  plates,  268. 


Tables  showing  the  aver.nge  cash  value  of  farm  produce  for  1883,  439,440. 

.Yield  per  acre,  and  price  of  farm  products  for  1883,  43^. 

«'Hfiniate<l  number  of  animals  on  farms,  their  value  and  averui^e 
price,  443  to  445. 

produce  of  each  principal  crop  for  1883,  426  to  440. 
-,    . .  yield  of  cereals,  4&c.,  in  Russia,  529to  531. 

laohtna  parasite  of  wheat  8aw-tly,  3  9. 
Tarnished  plant-bug,  31V,  313, 314. 391. 
Taxus  FiotHdana,  127. 
Tea-plants,  progress  of  product  of,  8. 
Telegraph  mileage,  517. 
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Tcmpcrataiv,  average  of  lr**i,  4iii. 
1884,  559. 

in  corn-growing  States,  423. 
Teras  oxjfooeearia,  395. 

Thompson,  M.  H.,  on  ravages  of  buffalo  gnats,  343. 
TkwrtocoriBpuUcariui,  390. 
Tobaoco,  Indian,  132. 

new  method  of  nse  as  an  insecticide,  326. 
TomicM,  374. 

TarUrix  fumiferana,  374,377,378,379. 
Tree-cnoket,  the  snowy,  399. 
Treea,  the  age  of,  and  how  determined,  152  to  154. 
TrickoharUtHnoiaius,  4X1, 
Ti'ioHtfx  piceu9,:il9, 
rapw,  31b. 
Trppeta  pomonella,  337. 
Tnrtletback  scale,  355. 

V. 
Variegated  cut.worm,207,298. 
Varying Anomola,  iiguring  wheat, 412. 
Veratrum  viride,  131. 

W. 

W-markcd  cut-worm ,  293, 294 .  ^  ^rw. 

Walker,  Phiup,  in  charge  of  Division  of  Silk  Culture,286. 
Webster,  r.  M.,  report  on  insects  affecting  fall  wheat, 33:5. 
Whale-oil  soap  as  remedy  for  rnst  mite,  369. 
Wheat,  analyses  of,  71  to  75. 
averages.  76. 

the  product  of  roller  milling,  94  to  96. 
and  corn  in  former  records,  568. 

flour,  quantity  of  exports  of,  478. 
value  of  exports  of,  478, 479. 
and  grass  saw-fly,  387  to  389. 
area  in  India,  520. 

chemistry  of  the  roller-milling  process,  89,90. 
comparison  of,  1861-'83,81,82. 

Department  Bee<l  and  Colorado  crops,  83. 
composition  of  American,  77. 
crop  of  1884,560. 
estimates  of  1883,424. 
exportation  of,  in  58  years,  477. 
farm  prices  of  1884,567. 
in  India,  cost  of  growing,  524. 

estimated  yield  of,  521. 
exports  of,  525. 

probable  extension  of  wheat  culture,  521  to  525. 
midge,  3^. 

of  the  Pacific  coast,  83. 
on  hand,  458  to  460. 

operations  by  the  roller-mill  process,  97  to  JH). 
parts  of  the  grain  of,  in  different  mill  products,  91  to  93. 
2>eculiarities  in  different  localities,  78  to  80. 
product  and  yield  in  India,  520. 
product  of,  per  head,  477. 
production,  uicrease  of,  in  30  years,  475-476. 

in  Kurope  and. United  States,  179. 
in  India,  517. 
and  export  of,  468. 
proportion  of  grades,  460, 461. 
relation  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid  in,  100. 

to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  101. 
straw  isosoraa  357, 384  to  387. 
the  germ  of,  100. 

analysis  of,  100. 
weight  of,  462  to  405. 
winter  area  of,  5(»5. 
yield  per  acre  of,  476. 
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White-lined  morning  sphinx  injnrions  in  Colorado,  412. 

AVillow  Oaleruca,  336.       , 

Wine,  production  of,  in  Franre,517. 

'Wood-piil}»  paper-making,  170. 

Z. 

Zim.mermann\*?  flea-beetle,  304. 

din'crences  from  Ph,  hij)ii$tu1ata/t\07. 

Ph.  r«/a/rt,30r>. 
eggs,  30r). 

focKl  ImbitR  of  laiviB,304. 
parasite,  307. 
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